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BOOK   FIRST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Sir  Pfter  Chillingly,  of  Exmundham,  Baronet,  F.R.S, 
and  F.A.S.,  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
a  landed  proprietor  of  some  importance.  He  had  married 
young,  not  from  any  ardent  inclination  for  the  connubial 
state,  but  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  parents. 
They  took  the  pains  to  select  his  bride  ;  and  if  they  might 
have  chosen  better  they  might  have  chosen  worse,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  men  who  choose  wives 
for  themselves.  Miss  Caroline  Brotherton  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  suitable  connection.  She  had  a  pretty  fortune, 
which  w^as  of  much  use  in  buying  a  couple  of  farms,  long 
desiderated  by  the  Chillinglys  as  necessary  for  the  round- 
ing of  their  property  into  a  ring-fence.  She  was  highly 
connected,  and  brought  into  the  county  that  experience 
of  fashionable  life  acquired  by  a  young  lady  who  has 
attended  a  course  of  balls  for  three  seasons,  and  gone  out 
in  matrimonial  honors,with  credit  to  herself  and  her  chaperon. 
She  was  handsome  enough  to  satisfy  a  husband's  pride,  but 
not  so  handsome  as  to  keep  perpetually  on  the  qui  vive  a 
husband's  jcalous)^  She  was  considered  highly  accom- 
plished ;  that  is,  she  played  upon  the  pianoforte  so  that  any 
musician  would  say  she  'Svas  very  well  taught;"  but  no 
musician  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  hear  her  a  second  time. 
She  painted  in  water-colors — well  enough  to  amuse  herself. 
She  knew  French  and  Italian  with  an  elegance  so  lady-like, 
that,  without  having  read  more  than  selected  extracts  from 
authors  in  those  languages,  she  spoke  them  both  with  an 
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accent  more  correct  than  avc  have  any  reason  to  attribute 
to  Rt)usseau  or  Ariosto.  What  else  a  young  lady  may 
acquire  in  order  to  be  styled  highly  accomplished  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know,  but  1  am  sure  that  the  young  lady  in 
question  fulfilled  that  requirement  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  masters.  It  Avas  not  only  an  eligible  match  for  Sir 
Peter  Chillingly, — it  was  a  brilliant  match.  It  was  also  a 
very  unexceptionable  match  for  Miss  Caroline  Brothcrton. 
This  excellent  couple  got  on  together  as  most  excellent 
couples  do.  A  short  time  after  marriage.  Sir  Peter,  by  the 
death  of  his  parents — who,  having  married  their  heir,  had 
nothing  left  in  life  worth  the  trouble  of  living  for — succeeded 
to  the  hereditary  estates  ;  he  lived  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  at  Exmundham,  going  to  town  for  the  other  three 
months.  Lady  Chillingly  and  himself  were  both  very  glad 
to  go  to  town,  being  bored  at  Exmundham  ;  and  very  glad 
to  go  back  to  Exmundham,  being  bored  in  town.  With  one 
exception  it  was  an  exceedingly  happy  marriage,  as  mar- 
riages go.  Lady  Chillingly  had  her  way  in  small  things; 
Sir  Peter  his  way  in  great.  "  Small  things  happen  every  day, 
great  things  once  in  three  years.  Once  in  three  years  Lady 
Chillingly  gave  way  to  Sir  Peter  ;  liouseholds  so  managed 
go  on  regularly.  The  exception  to  their  connubial  happi- 
ness was,  after  all,  but  of  a  negative  description.  Their 
affection  was  such  that  they  sighed  for  a  pledge  of  it ;  four- 
teen years  had  he  and  Lady  Chillingly  remained  unvisited 
by  the  little  stranger. 

Now,  in  default  of  male  issue,  Sir  Peter's  estates  passed 
to  a  distant  cousin  as  heir-at-law  ;  and  during  the  last  four 
years  this  heir-at-law  had  evinced  his  belief  that,  practically 
speaking,  he  was  already  heir-apparent  ;  and  (though  Sir 
Peter  was  a  much  younger  man  than  himself,  and  as  healthy 
as  any  man  well  can  be)  had  made  his  expectations  of  a 
speedy  succession  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  He  had  re- 
fused his  consent  to  a  small  exchange  of  lands  with  a  neigh- 
boring squire,  by  which  Sir  Peter  would  have  obtained 
some  good  arable  land  for  an  outlying  unprofitable  wood 
that  produced  nothing  but  fagots  and  rabbits,  with  the  blunt 
declaration  that  he,  the  heir-at-law,  was  fond  of  rabbit- 
shooting,  and  that  the  wood  would  be  convenient  to  him 
next  season  if  he  came  into  the  property  by  that  time, 
which  he  very  possibly  might.  He  disputed  Sir  Peter's 
right  to  make  his  customar}'  fall  of  timber,  and  had  even 
threatened  him  with  a  bill   in   Chancery  on   that   subject. 
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In  short,  tliis  heir-at-law  was  exactly  one  of  those  persons 
to  spite  whom  a  landed  proprietor  would,  if  single,  marry 
at  the  age  of  eighty  in  the  iiope  of  a  family. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  account  of  his  very  natural  wish  to 
frustrate  the  expectations  of  this  unamiable  relation  that 
Sir  Peter  Chillingly  lamented  the  absence  of  the  liilK; 
stranger.  Although  belonging  to  that  class  of  country 
gentlemen  to  whom  certain  political  reasoners  deny  the  in- 
telligence vouchsafed  to  other  members  of  the  community, 
Sir  Peter  was  not  without  a  considerable  degree  of  bo(;k- 
learning,  and  a  great  taste  for  speculative  philosophy. 
He  sighed  for  a  legitimate  inheritor  to  the  stores  of  his 
erudition,  and,  being  a  very  benevolent  man,  f(jr  a  more 
active  and  useful  dispenser  of  those  benefits  to  the  human 
race  which  philosophers  confer  by  striking  hard  against 
each  other;  just  as,  how  full  soever  of  sparks  a  flint  may  be, 
tliey  might  lurk  concealed  in  the  Hint  till  doomsday,  if  the 
Hint  were  not  hit  by  the  steel.  Sir  Peter,  in  short,  longed 
for  a  son  amply  endowed  with  the  combative  quality,  in 
whicli  he  himself  was  deficient,  but  which  is  tlie  first  essen- 
tial to  all  seekers  after  renown,  and  especially  to  benevolent 
philoscjphers. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  may  well  conceive  the 
jov  that  filled  the  household  of  Exmundham  and  extended 
to  all  the  tenantry  on  that  venerable  estate,  by  whom  the 
present  possessor  was  much  beloved,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  heir-at-law  with  a  special  eye  to  the  preservation  of  rab- 
bits much  detested,  when  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
Chillinglys  declared  that  "her  ladyship  was  in  an  interest- 
ing v/ay  ;"  and  to  what  height  that  jo)'  culminated  when,  in 
due  course  of  time,  a  male  baby  was  safely  enthroned  in 
his  cradle.  To  that  cradle  Sir  Peter  was  summoned.  He 
entered  the  room  with  a  lively  bound  and  a  radiant  counte- 
nance :  he  quitted  it  with  a  musing  step  and  an  overclouded 
brow. 

Yet  the  baby  was  no  monster.  It  did  not  come  into  the 
world  with  two  heads,  as  some  babies  are  said  to  have  done  ; 
it  was  formed  as  babies  are  in  general — was  on  the  whole  a 
thriving  baby,  a  fine  baby.  Nevertheless,  its  aspect  awed 
the  father  as  already  it  had  awed  the  nurse.  The  creature 
looked  so  unutterably  solemn.  It  fixed  its  eyes  upon  Sir 
Peter  with  a  melancholy  reproacliful  stare  ;  its  lips  were 
compressed  and  drawn  downward,  as  if  discontentedly 
meditating  its  futui^e  destinies.     The   nurse  declared  in  a 
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fiiglitened  whisper  tliat  it  had  uttered  no  cry  on  facing  the 
ight.  It  had  taken  possession  of  its  cradle  in  all  the  dignity 
of  silent  sorrow.  A  more  saddened  and  a  more  thoughtful 
countenance  a  human  being  could  not  exhibit  if  he  were 
leaving  the  world  instead  of  entering  it. 

"  Hem  !  "  said  Sir  Peter  to  himself  on  regaining  the  soli- 
tude of  his  library  ;  "a  philosopher  who  contributes  a  new 
inhabitant  to  this  vale  of  tears  takes  upon  himself  very 
anxious  responsibilities " 

At  that  moment  the  joy-bells  rang  out  from  the  neigh- 
boring church  tower,  the  summer  sun  shone  into  the  win- 
dows, the  bees  hummed  among  the  flowers  on  the  lawn  ; 
Sir  Peter  roused  himself  and  looked  forth.  "  After  all," 
said  he,  cheerily,  "  the  vale  of  tears  is  not  without  a  smile." 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  FAMILY  council  was  held  at  Exmundham  Hall  to  de- 
liberate on  the  name  by  which  this  remarkable  infant 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  community.  Tlie 
junior  branches  of  that  ancient  house  consisted,  first,  of  the 
obnoxious  heir-at-law — a  Scotch  branch — named  Chillingly 
Gordon.  He  was  the  widowed  father  of  one  son,  now  of  the 
age  of  three,  and  happily  unconscious  of  the  injury  inflicted 
on  his  future  prospects  by  the  advent  of  the  new-born  ; 
which  could  not  be  truthfully  said  of  his  Caledonian  father. 
Mr.  Chillingly  Gordon  was  one  of  those  men  who  get  on  in 
the  world  without  our  being  able  to  discover  why.  His 
parents  died  in  his  infancy,  and  left  him  nothing  ;  but  the 
family  interest  procured  him  an  admission  into  the  Charter 
House  School,  at  which  illustrious  academy  he  obtained  no 
remarkable  distinction.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  he  left  it 
the  state  took  him  under  its  special  care,  and  appointed 
him  to  a  clerkship  in  a  public  office.  From  that  moment 
he  continued  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  was  now  a  com- 
missioner of  customs,  with  a  salary  of  ^1500  a  year.  As 
soon  as  he  had  been  thus  enabled  to  maintain  a  wife,  he 
selected  a  wife  who  assisted  to  maintain  himself.  She  was 
an  Irish  peer's  widow,  with  a  jointure  of  ^^2000  a  year. 

A  few  months  after  his    marriage,  Chillingly    Gordon 
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effected  insurances  on  his  wife's  life,  so  as  to  secure  himself 
an  annuity  of  ^1000  a  year  in  case  of  her  decease.  As  she 
appeared  to  be  a  fine  healthy  woman,  some  years  younger 
than  her  husband,  the  deduction  from  his  income  effected 
by  the  annual  payments  for  the  insurance  seemed  an  over- 
sacrifice  of  present  enjoyment  to  future  contingencies.  The 
result  bore  witness  to  his  reputation  for  sagacity,  as  the  lady 
died  in  the  second  year  of  their  wedding,  a  few  months  after 
the  birth  of  her  only  child,  and  of  a  heart-disease  which  had 
been  latent  to  the  doctors,  but  which,  no  doubt,  Gordon  had 
affectionately  discovered  before  he  had  insured  a  life  too  valu- 
able not  to  need  some  compensation  for  its  loss.  He  was 
now,  then,  in  the  possession  of  ^2500  a  year,  and  was  there- 
fore very  well  off,  in  the  pecuniary  sense  of  the  phrase.  He 
had,  moreover,  acquired  a  reputation  which  gave  him  a  social 
rank  beyond  that  accorded  to  him  by  a  discerning  state.  He 
was  considered  a  man  of  solid  judgment,  and  his  opinion 
upon  all  matters,  private  and  public,  carried  weight.  The 
opinion  itself,  critically  examined,  was  not  worth  much,  but 
the  way  he  announced  it  was  imposing.  Mr.  Fox  said  that 
"  No  one  ever  was  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked."  Lord 
Thurlow  could  not  have  looked  wiser  than  Mr.  Chillingly 
Gordon.  He  had  a  square  jaw  and  large  red  bushy  eye- 
brows, which  he  lowered  down  with  great  effect  when  he 
delivered  judgment.  He  had  another  advantage  for  acquir- 
ing grave  reputation.  He  was  a  very  unpleasant  man.  He 
could  be  rude  if  you  contradicted  him  ;  and  as  few  persons 
wish  to  provoke  rudeness,  so  he  was  seldom  contradicted. 

Mr.  Chillingly  Mivers,  another  cadet  of  the  house,  was 
also  distinguished,  but  in  a  different  way.  He  was  a  bache- 
lor, now  about  the  age  of  thirty-five.  He  was  eminent  for  a 
supreme  well-bred  contempt  for  everybody  and  everything. 
He  was  the  originator  and  chief  proprietor  of  a  public  jour- 
nal called  "The  Londoner,"  which  had  lately  been  setup  on 
that  principle  of  contempt,  and,  we  need  not  say,  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  those  leading  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  admire  nobody  and  believe  in  nothing.  Mr. 
Chillingly  Mivers  was  regarded  by  himself  and  by  others  as 
a  man  who  might  have  achieved  the  highest  success  in  any 
branch  of  literature,  if  he  had  deigned  to  exhibit  his  talents 
therein.  But  he  did  not  so  deign,  and  therefore  he  had  full 
right  to  imply  that,  if  he  had  written  an  epic,  a  drama,  a 
novel,  a  history,  a  metaphysical  treatise,  Milton,  Shake- 
speare, Cervantes,  Hume,  Berkeley  would    have    been    no- 
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where.  He  held  greatly  to  the  dignity  of  the  anonymous  ; 
and  even  in  the  journal  which  he  originated,  nobody  could 
ever  ascertain  what  he  wrote.  But,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Chill- 
ingly Mivers  was  what  Mr.  Chillingly  Gordon  was  not — 
viz.,  a  very  clever  man,  and  by  no  means  an  unpleasant 
one  in  general  society. 

The  Rev.  John  Stahvorth  Chillingly  was  a  decided  adhe- 
rent to  the  creed  of  what  is  called  "  muscular  Christianity," 
and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  it  too.  A  tall  stout  man  with 
broad  shoulders,  and  that  division  of  lower  limb  which  inter- 
venes between  the  knee  and  the  ankle  powerfully  developed. 
He  would  have  knocked  down  a  deist  as  soon  as  looked  at 
him.  It  is  told  by  the  Sieur  de  Joinville,  in  his  Memoir  of 
Louis,  the  sainted  king,  that  an  assembl}'  of  divines  and 
theologians  convened  the  Jews  of  an  oriental  city  for  the 
purpose  of  arguing  with  them  on  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  a  certain  knight,  who  was  at  that  time  crippled,  and 
supporting  himself  on  crutches,  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  be  present  at  the  debate.  The  Jews  flocked  to  the 
summons,  when  a  prelate,  selecting  a  learned  rabbi,  mildly 
put  to  him  the  leading  question  whether  he  owned  the  di- 
vine conception  of  our  Lord.  "  Certainly  not,"  replied  the 
rabbi  ;  whereon  the  pious  knight,  shocked  by  such  blas- 
phemy, uplifted  his  crutch  and  felled  the  rabbi,  and  then 
flung  himself  among  the  other  misbelievers,  whom  he  soon 
dispersed  in  ignominious  flight  and  in  a  ver}- belabored  con- 
dition. The  condiict  of  the  knight  was  reported  to  the  sain- 
ted king,  v/ith  a  request  that  it  should  be  properly  repri- 
manded ;  but  the  sainted  king  delivered  himself  of  this  wise 
judgment : 

"  If  a  pious  knight  is  a  very  learned  clerk,  and  can  meet 
in  fair  argument  the  doctrines  of  the  misbeliever,  by  all 
means  let  him  argue  fairly  ;  but  if  a  pious  knight  is  not  a 
learned  clerk,  and  the  argument  goes  against  him,  then  let 
the  pious  knight  cut  the  discussion  short  by  the  edge  of  his 
gojd  sword." 

The  Rev.  John  Stahvorth  Chillingly^  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  St.  Louis  ;  otherwise,  he  was  a  mild  and  amiable 
man.  He  encouraged  cricket  and  other  manly  sports  among 
his  parishioners.  He  was  a  skilful  and  bold  rider,  but  he 
did  not  hunt ;  a  convivial  man^and  took  his  bottle  freely. 
But  his  tastes  in  literature  were  of  a  refined  and  peaceful 
character,  contrasting  thei'ein  the  tendencies  one  might  have 
expected  from  his   muscular   development  of  Christianity. 
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lie  was  a  great  reader  of  poetry,  but  he  disliked  Scott  and 
Byron,  whom  lie  considered  tlashy  and  noisy  :  he  maintained 
that  Pope  was  only  a  versifier,  and  that  the  greatest  poet 
in  the  language  was  Wordsworth  ;  he  did  not  care  much  fur 
the  ancient  classics  ;  he  refused  all  merit  to  the  French 
poets  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Italian,  but  he  dabbled  in 
German,  and  was  inclined  to  bore  one  about  the  Hermann 
and  Dorothea  of  Goethe.  He  was  married  to  a  homely  little 
wife,  who  revered  him  in  silence,  and  thought  there  would 
be  no  schism  in  the  Church  if  he  were  in  his  right  place  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  in  this  opini(jn  he  entirely 
agreed  wilh  liis  wife. 

Besides  these  three  male  specimens  of  the  Chillingly 
race,  the  fairer  sex  was  represented,  in  the  absence  of  her 
ladyi<hip,  who  still  kept  her  room,  by  three  female  Chillinglys 
— sisters  of  Sir  Peter — and  all  three  spinsters.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  they  had  remained  single  was,  that  externally 
they  were  so  like  each  other  that  a  suitor  must  have 
been  puzzled  which  to  choose,  and  may  have  been  afraid 
that  if  he  did  choose  one,  he  should  be  caught  next  day 
kissing  another  one  in  mistake.  They  were  all  tall,  all  thin, 
with  long  throats — and  beneath  the  throats  a  fine  develop- 
ment of  bone.  They  had  all  pale  hair,  pale  eyelids,  pale 
eyes,  and  pale  complexions.  They  all  dressed  exactly  alike, 
and  their  favorite  color  was  a  vivid  green  :  they  were  so 
dressed  on  this  occasion. 

As  there  was  such  similitude  in  their  persons,  so,  to  an 
ordinary  observer,  they  were  exactly  the  same  in  character 
and  mind.  Very  well  behaved,  with  proper  notions  of 
female  decorum — very  distant  and  reserved  in  manner  to 
strangers — very  affectionate  to  each  other  and  ttieir  relations 
or  favorites — very  good  to  the  poor,  whom  they  hooked 
upcjii  as  a  different  order  of  creation,  and  treated  with  that 
sort  of  benevolence  which  humane  people  bestow  upon 
dumb  animals.  Their  minds  had  been  nourished  on  the 
same  books — what  one  read  the  others  had  read.  The  books 
were  mainly  divided  into  two  classes — novels,  and  what  they 
called  "good  books."  They  had  a  habit  of  taking  a  speci- 
men of  each  alternatclv — one  day  a  novel,  then  a  good  book, 
then  a  novel  again,  and  so  on.  Thus  if  the  imagination  was 
ovenvarmed  on  Monday,  on  Tuesday  it  was  cooled  down  to 
a  proper  temperature  ;  and  if  frost-bitten  on  Tuesday,  it 
took  a  tepiid  bath  on  Wednesdav.  The  novels  they  chose 
were  indeed  rarelv  of  a  nature  to  raise  the  intellectual  ther- 
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momcter  into  blood  heat  :  the  heroes  and  heroines  were 
models  of  correct  conduct.  Mr.  James's  novels  were  then 
in  vogue,  and  they  united  in  saying  that  those  ^'  ivcrc  novels 
a  father  might  allow  his  daughters  to  read."  But  though 
an  ordinary  observer  might  have  failed  to  recognize  any 
distinction  between  these  three  ladies,  and,  finding  them 
habitually  dressed  in  green,  would  have  said  they  were  as 
much  alike  as  one  pea  is  to  another,  they  had  their  idiosyn- 
cratic differences,  when  duly  examined.  Miss  Margaret,  the 
eldest,  was  tlie  commanding  one  of  the  three  ;  it  was  she 
who  regulated  their  household  (they  all  lived  together),  kept 
the  joint  purse,  and  decided  every  doubtfid  point  that  arose, 
— whether  they  should  or  should  not  ask  Mrs.  So-and-so  to 
tea — whether  Mary  should  or  should  not  be  discharged — 
whether  or  not  they  should  go  to  Broadstairs  or  to  Sandgatc 
for  the  month  of  October.  In  fact,  Miss  Margaret  was  the 
WILL  of  the  body  corporate. 

Miss  Sibyl  was  of  milder  nature  and  more  melancholic 
temperament  ;  she  had  a  poetic  tiu-n  of  mind,  and  occasion- 
ally wrote  verses.  Some  of  these  had  been  printed  on  satin 
paper,  and  sold  for  objects  of  beneficence  at  charity  bazaars. 
The  county  newspapers  said  that  the  verses  "  were  charac- 
terized by  all  the  elegance  of  a  cultured  and  feminine  mind." 
The  other  two  sisters  agreed  that  Sibyl  was  the  genius  of  the 
household,  but,  like  all  geniuses,  not  sufficiently  practical 
for  the  world.  Miss  Sarah  Chillingly,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  and  now  just  in  her  forty-fourth  year,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  others  as  "a  dear  thing,  inclined  to  be  naughty, 
but  such  a  darling  that  nobody  could  have  the  heart  to 
scold  her."  Miss  Margaret  said  "she  was  a  giddy  creature." 
Miss  Sibyl  wrote  a  poem  on  her,  entitled — 

"  Warning  to  a  young  Lady  against  the  Pleasures  of  the 
World." 

They  all  called  lier  Sally  ;  the  other  two  sisters  had  no  di- 
minutive synonyms.  Sally  is  a  name  indicative  of  fastness. 
But  this  Sally  would  not  have  been  thought  fast  in  another 
household,  and  she  was  now  little  likely  to  sally  out  of  the 
one  she  belonged  to.  These  sisters,  who  were  all  many  years 
older  than  Sir  Peter,  lived  in  a  handsome  old-fashioned  red- 
brick house,  with  a  large  garden  at  the  back,  in  the  princi- 
pal street  of  the  capital  of  their  native  county.  They  had 
each  ^10,000  for  portion  ;  and  if  he  could  have  married  all 
three,  the  heir-at-law  would  have  married  them,  and  settled 
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the  atifc^rogate  ^30,000  on  hiiiisclt".  Hut  \vc  have  not  yet 
come  to  recognize  Moiinonisni  as  legal,  though,  if  our 
social  progress  continues  to  slide  in  the  same  grooves  as  at 
present,  heaven  only  knows  what  triumphs  over  the  preju- 
dice of  our  ancestors  may  not  be  achieved  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  descentlants  ! 


CHAPTER    III. 


Sir  Peter  stood  on  his  hearthstone,  surveyed  the  guests 
seated  in  semicircle,  and  said:  "Friends, — in  Parliament, 
before  anything  affecting  the  fate  of  a  Bill  is  discussed,  it  is, 
I  believe,  necessary  to  introduce  the  Bill."  He  paused  a 
moment,  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to  the  servant  who  entered, 
'■  Tell  nurse  to  bring  in  the  Baby." 

Mr.  (tokuon-  Chillingly. — "  I  don't  see  the  necessity 
for  that,  Sir  Peter.  We  may  take  the  existence  of  the  Baby 
for  granted." 

Mr.  Mivers. — "It  is  an  advantage  to  the  reputation  of 
Sir  Peter's  W(jrk  to  preserve  the  incognito.  Oinnc  i^nolum 
pro  ma^nifico." 

The  Rkv.  John  Stalworth  Chillingly. — "  I  don't  ap- 
prove the  cynical  levity  of  such  remarks.  Of  course  we 
must  all  be  anxious  to  see,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  being,  the 
future  representative  of  our  name  and  race.  Who  would 
not  wish  to  contemplate  the  source,  however  small,  of  the 
Tigris  or  the  Nile  ! " 

xMiss  Sally  (tittering). — "  He  !  he  !  " 

Miss'  Margaret. — "  For  shame,  you  giddy  thing  !  " 

The  Baby  enters  in  the  nurse's  arms.  All  rise  and  gather 
round  the  Baby,  with  one  exception — Mr.  Gordon,  who  has 
ceased  to  be  heir-at-law. 

The  Baby  returned  the  gaze  of  its  relations  with  the 
most  contemptuous  indifference.  Miss  Sibyl  was  the  first 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  Baby's  attributes.  Said 
she,  in  a  solemn  whisper — "What  a  heavenly  mournful  ex- 
pression !  it  seems  so  grieved  to  have  left  the  angels  !" 

The  Rev.  John. —  "  That  is  prettily  said,  cousin  Sibyl ;  but 
the  infant  must  pluck  up  courage  and  fight  its  way  among 
mortals  with  a  good  heart,  if  it  wants  to  get  back  to  the 
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angels  again.  And  I  think  it  will ;  a  fine  cliild."  He  took 
it  from  the  nurse,  and  moving  it  deliberately  up  and  down, 
as  if  to  weigh  it,  said  cheerfully,  "Monstrous  heavy!  by  the 
time  it  is  twenty  it  will  be  a  match  for  a  prize-tighter  of 
fifteen  stone  !  " 

Therewith  he  strode  to  Gordon,  Avho,  as  if  to  show  that 
he  now  considered  himself  wholly  apart  from  all  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  a  family  that  had  so  ill-treated  him  in  the  birth 
of  that  Baby,  had  taken  up  the  *'  Times  "  newspaper  and 
concealed  his  countenance  beneath  the  ample  sheet.  The 
Parson  abruptly  snatched  away  the  "Times  "  with  one  hand, 
and,  with  the  other  substituting  to  the  indignant  eyes  of  the 
ci-dcvant  heir-at-law  the  spectacle  of  the  Baby,  said,  "  Kiss  it." 

"Kiss  it !  "  echoed  Chillingly  Gordon,  pushing  back  his 
chair — "  kiss  it !  pooh,  sir,  stand  off  !  I  never  kissed  my 
own  baby  ;  I  shall  not  kiss  another  man's.  Take  the  thing 
away,  sir  ;  it  is  ugly  ;  it  has  black  eyes." 

Sir  Peter,  who  was  near-sighted,  put  on  his  spectacles 
and  examined  the  face  of  the  new-born.  "True,"  said  he, 
"  it  has  black  eyes — very  extraordinary — portentous  ;  the 
first  Chillingly  that  ever  had  black  eyes." 

"Its  mamma  has  black  eyes,"  said  Miss  Margaret  ;  "  it 
takes  after  its  mamma  ;  it  has  not  the  fair  beauty  of  the 
Chillinglys,  but  it  is  not  ugly." 

"  Sweet  infant !  "  sighed  Sibyl  ;  "  and  so  good — does  not 
cry." 

"  It  has  neither  cried  nor  crowed  smce  it  was  born,"  said 
the  nurse  ;  "  bless  its  little  heart !  " 

She  took  the  Baby  from  the  Parson's  arms,  and  smoothed 
back  the  frill  of  its  cap,  which  had  got  ruffled. 
"  Vou  may  go  now,  nurse,"  said  Sir  Peter. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


"  I  AGREE  with  Mr.  Shandy,"  said  Sir  Peter,  resuming  his 
stand  on  the  hearthstone,  ''that  among  the  responsibilities 
of  a  parent  the  choice  of  a  name  which  his  child  is  to  bear 
for  life  is  one  of  the  gravest.  And  this  is  especially  so  with 
those  who  belong  to  the  order  of  baronets.  In  the  case  of 
a  peer,  his  Christian  name,  fused  in  his  titular  designation, 
disappears.     In  the  case  of  a  Mister,  if   his    baptismal   be 
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c.icophonous  or  j^ovocative  of  ridicule,  he  need  not  osten- 
tatiously parade  it  ;  lie  may  drop  it  altogether  on  his  visit- 
ing eards,  and  may  be  imprinted  as  Mr.  Jones  instead  of 
Mr.  Kbenezer  Jones.  In  his  signature,  save  wliere  the  forms 
of  tlie  hiw  demand  Ebenezer  in  full,  he  may  only  use  an  in- 
itial, and  be  your  obedient  servant  E.  Jones,  leaving  it  to  be 
conjectured  that  E.  stands  for  Edward  or  Ernest — names  in- 
olTensive,  and  not  suggestive  of  a  Dissenting  Chapel,  like 
Ebenezer.  If  a  man  called  Edward  or  Ernest  be  detected  in 
some  youthful  indiscretion,  there  is  no  indelible  stain  on  his 
moral  character  ;  but  if  an  Ebenezer  be  so  detected,  he  is 
set  down  as  a  hypocrite — it  produces  that  shock  on  the 
public  mind  which  is  felt  when  a  professed  saint  is  proved 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  sinner.  But  a  baronet  never  can  escape  from 
his  baptismal — it  cannot  \\c pcri/u,  it  cannot  shrink  into  an 
initial,  it  stands  forth  glaringly  in  the  light  of  day  ;  christen 
him  Ebenezer,  and  he  is  Sir  Ebenezer  in  full,  with  all  its 
perihjus  consequences  if  he  ever  succomb  io  those  tempta- 
X.'nms  to  which  even  baronets  are  exposed.  But,  my  friends, 
it  is  not  only  the  effect  that  the  sound  of  a  name  has  upon 
others  which  is  to  be  thoughtfully  considered  ;  the  effect 
that  his  name  produces  on  the  man  himself  is  perhaps  still 
more  important.  Some  names  stimulate  and  encourage  ih.e 
owner,  others  deject  and  paralyze  him  ;  I  am  a  melancholy 
instance  of  that  truth.  Peter  has  been  for  many  genera- 
tions, as  you  are  aware,  the  baptismal  U)  which  the  eldest- 
born  of  our  family  has  been  devoted.  On  the  altar  of  that 
name  I  have  been  sacrificed.  Never  has  there  been  a  Sir 
Peter  Chillinglv  wIkj  has,  in  any  way,  distinguished  himself 
above  his  fellows.  That  name  has  been  a  dead  weight  on 
my  intellectual  energies.  In  the  catalogue  of  illustrious 
Englishmen  there  is,  I  think,  no  immortal  Sir  Peter,  except 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  he  only  exists  on  the  comic  stage." 

Miss  Sihvl.-."  Sir  Peter  Lely  ?  " 

Sir  Peter  Chillingly. — "That  painter  was  not  an  Eng- 
lishman, lie  was  born  in  Westphalia,  famous  for  hams. 
I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  children  of  our  native  land.  I 
am  aware  that  in  foreign  countries  the  name  is  not  an  extin- 
guisher to  the  genius  of  its  owner.  But  why  ?  In  other 
countries  its  sound  is  modified.  Pierre  Corneillc  was  a 
great  man  ;  but  I  put  it  to  you  whether,  had  he  been  an 
Englishman,  he  could  have  been  the  father  of  European 
tragedy  as  Peter  Crow  ?  " 

Miss  Sibyl. — "  Impossible  !" 
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MissSally.— "He  !  he!" 

Miss  Mari;aret. — "There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,  vou 
giddy  child  !  " 

Sir  PiiTER. — "  My  son  shall  not  be  petrified  into  Peter." 

Mr.  Gordon  Chillingly. — "  If  a  man  is  such  a  fool — 
and  1  don't  say  your  son  will  not  be  a  fool,  cousin  Peter — as 
to  be  influenced  by  the  sound  of  his  own  name,  and  you 
want  tlie  booby  to  turn  the  world  topsy-turvy,  you  had  bet- 
ter call  him  Julius  Caesar,  or  Hannibal,  or  Attila,  or  Char- 
lemagne." 

Sir  Peter  (who  excels  mankind  in  imperturbability  of 
temper). — "  On  the  contrary,  if  you  inflict  upon  a  man  the 
burden  of  one  of  those  names,  the  glory  of  which  he  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  eclipse  or  even  to  equal,  you  crush 
him  beneath  the  weight.  If  a  poet  were  called  John  Milton 
or  William  Shakespeare,  he  could  not  dare  to  publish  even 
a  sonnet.  No  ;  the  choice  of  a  name  lies  between  the  two 
extremes  of  ludicrous  insignificance  and  oppressive  renown. 
For  this  reason  I  have  ordered  the  family  pedigree  to  be  sus- 
pended on  yonder  wall.  Let  us  examine  it  with  care,  and 
see  whether,  among  the  Chillinglys  themselves  or  their  alli- 
ances we  can  discover  a  name  that  can  be  borne  with  be- 
coming dignity  by  the  destined  head  of  our  house — a  name 
neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy." 

Sir  Peter  here  led  the  way  to  the  family  tree — a  goodly 
roll  of  parchment,  with  the  arms  of  the  family  emblazoned 
at  the  top.  Those  arms  were  simple,  as  ancient  heraldic 
coats  are — three  fishes  argent  on  a  field  aziir  ;  the  crest  a 
mermaid's  head.  All  flocked  to  inspect  the  pedigree,  except 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  resumed  the  "Times"  newspaper. 

"I  never  could  quite  make  out  what  kind  of  fishes  these 
are,"  said  the  Rev.  John  Stahvorth.  "  They  are  certainly 
not  pike,  which  formed  the  emblematic  blazon  of  the  Ho- 
tofts,  and  are  still  grim  enough  to  frighten-  future  Shake- 
speares,  on  the  scutcheon  of  the  Warwickshire  Lucys." 

"I  believe  they  are  tenches,"  said  Mr.  Mivcrs.  "The 
tench  it  a  fish  that  knows  how  to  keep  itself  safe,  by  a  phil- 
osophical taste  for  an  obscure  existence  in  deep  holes  and 
slush." 

Sir  Peter. — "  No,  Mivers  ;  the  fishes  are  dace,  a  fish  that, 
once  introduced  into  any  pond,  never  can  be  got  out  again. 
You  may  drag  the  water — you  may  let  off  the  water — you 
may  say  'Those  dace  are  extirpated,' — vain  thought  !— the 
dace  reappear  as  before  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  arms  are 
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really  cmblamatic  of  the  family.  All  the  disorders  and  rcvo- 
hiiions  that  have  occurred  in  Englanil  since  the  Heptarchy 
have  left  the  Chillinglys  the  same  race  in  the  same  place. 
Somehow  or  other  the  Norman  CtMicjuest  did  not  despoil 
them  ;  they  held  fiefs  under  Eudo  Dapifer  as  peacefully  as 
they  had  held  them  under  King  Harold  ;  tiiey  took  no  part 
in  the  Crusades,  nor  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  nor  the  Civil 
Wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  As  the  dace 
sticks  to  the  water,  and  the  water  sticks  by  the  dace,  so 
the  Chillinglys  stuck  to  the  land  and  the  land  stuck  by 
the  Chillinglys.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  wish  that  the  new 
Chillingly  may  be  a  little  less  like  a  dace." 

"Oh!"  cried  Miss  Margaret,  who,  mounted  on  a  chair, 
had  been  inspecting  the  pedigree  through  an  eyeglass,  "  I 
don't  see  a  fine  Christian  name  from  the  beginning,  except 
Oliver." 

Sir  Pe:tf.r. — "That  Chillingly  was  born  in  Oliver  Crom- 
well's Protectorate,  and  named  Oliver  in  compliment  to  him, 
as  his  father,  born  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  christened 
James.  The  three  fishes  always  swam  with  the  stream. 
Oliver  ! — Oliver  not  a  bad  name,  but  significant  of  radical 
doctrines." 

Mr.  Mivers. — "  I  don't  think  so.  Oliver  Cromwell  made 
short  work  of  radicals  and  their  doctrines  ;  but  perhaps  we 
can  find  a  name  less  awful  and  revolutionary." 

"  I  liave  it  — I  have  it,"  cried  the  Parson.  "Here  is  a 
descent  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  \'enetia  Stanley.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  !  No  finer  specimen  of  muscular  Christian- 
ity. He  fought  as  well  as  he  wrote  ; — eccentric,  it  is  true, 
but  alwavs  a  gentleman.     Call  the  bov  Kenelm  !  " 

"A  sweet  name,"  said  Miss  Sibyl — "it  breathes  of  ro- 
mance." 

"Sir  Kenelm  Chillingly  !  It  sounds  well — imposing!" 
said  Miss  Margaret. 

"And,"  remarked  Mr.  Mivers,  "it  has  this  advantage  — 
that  while  it  has  sufficient  association  with  honorable  dis- 
tinction to  affect  the  mind  of  the  namesake  and  rouse  his 
emulation,  it  is  not  that  of  so  stupendous  a  personage  as  to 
defv  rival r)'.  vSir  Kenelm  Digby  was  certainly  an  accom- 
plished and  gallant  gentleman  ;  but  what  with  his  silly  super- 
stition about  svmpathetic  powders,  etc.,  any  man  nowadays 
might  be  clever  in  comparison  without  being  a  prodigy. 
Yes,  let  us  decide  on  Kenelm." 

Sir  Peter  meditated.     "  Ccrtainlv."  said  he.  after  a  cause 
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■ — "certainly   tlie    name   of    Kcnelm    carries   with    it   very 
crotchety  associations  ;  and   I  am  afraid    that   Sir  Kcnehii 
Digby  did  not  make  a   prudent  clioice  in  marriage.     The 
fair  Venetia  was  no  better  tlian  she  sliould  be  ;  and  I  should 
wish  my  heir  not  to  be  led  away  by  beauty,  but  wed  a  woman 
of  respectable  character  and  dec;()rous  conduct." 
Miss  Margaret. — "A  British  matron,  of  course." 
Three  Sisters  (in  chorus). — "Of  course — of  course  !" 
"  But,"  resumed  Sir  Peter,  "  I  am  crotchety  myself,  and 
crochets  are  innocent  things  enough  ;  and  as  for  marriage, 
the  Baby  cannot  marry  to-morrow,  so  that  we  have  ample 
time  to  consider  that  matter.     Kenelm  Digby  was  a  man 
any  family  might  be  proud  of;  and,  as  you  say,  sister  Mar- 
garet,  Kcnelm  Chillingly  does  not  sound   amiss — Kenelm 
Chillingly  it  shall  be  !  " 

The   Baby   was    accordingly   christened    Kenelm,   after 
which  ceremony  its  face  grew  longer  than  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Before  his  relations  dispersed.  Sir  Peter  summo-.ied  Mr. 
Gordon  into  his  library. 

"Cousin,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  I  do  not  blame  yor  for  the 
want  of  family  affection,  or  even  of  humane  interest,  which 
you  exhibit  towards  the  New-born." 

"Blame  me,  cousin  Peter!  I  should  think  not.  I  ex- 
hibit as  much  family  affection  and  humane  interest  as  could 
be  expected  from  me — circumstances  considered." 

"I  own,"  said  Sir  Peter,  with  all  his  wonted  mildness, 
"  that  after  remaining  childless  for  fourteen  years  of  wedded 
life,  the  advent  of  this  little  stranger  must  have  )ccasioned 
you  a  disagreeble  surprise.  But,  after  all,  as  1  am  many 
years  younger  than  you,  and,  in  the  course  of  nature,  shall 
outlive  you,  the  loss  is  less  to  yourself  than  to  your  son, 
and  upon  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  You  know  too 
well  the  conditions  on  which  I  hold  my  estate  not  to  be 
aware  that  I  have  not  legally  the  power  to  saddle  it  with 
any  bequest  to  your  boy.  The  New-born  succeeds  to  the 
fee-simple  as  last  in  tail.  But  I  intend,  from  this  moment, 
to  lay  by  something  every  year  for  your  son  out  of  my  in- 
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come  ;  and,  fond  as  I  am  of  Londun  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
I  sliall  now  give  up  my  town-house.  If  I  live  to  the  years 
the  Psalmist  allots  to  man,  I  shall  thus  accumulate  some- 
thing handsome  for  your  son,  which  may  be  taken  in  the 
wav  of  compensation." 

Mr.  Gordon  was  by  no  means  softened  by  this  generous 
speech.  However,  he  answered  more  politely  than  was  his 
wont,  "My  son  will  be  very  nuich  obliged  to  you,  should 
lie  ever  need  your  intended  bequest."  Pausing  a  moment, 
he  added,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  "  A  Targe  percentage  of  in- 
fants die  before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one." 

"Nay,  but  I  am  told  your  son  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
healthy  child." 

"My  son,  cousin  Peter!  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  son, 
but  of  yours.  Yours  has  a  big  head.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  had  water  in  it.  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  you,  but  he 
may  go  oW  any  day,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  likely  that 
Lady  Chillingly  will  condescend  to  replace  him.  So  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  still  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  my  rights  ; 
and,  however  painful  to  my  feelings,  I  must  still  dispute 
your  right  to  cut  a  stick  of  the  field  timber." 

"That  is  nonsense,  Gordon.  I  am  tenant  for  life  with- 
out impeachment  of  waste,  and  can  cut  down  all  timber  not 
ornamental." 

"  I  advise  you  not,  cousin  Peter.  I  have  told  you  before 
that  I  shall  try  the  question  at  law,  should  you  provoke  it, — 
amicably,  (A  course.  Rights  are  rights  ;  and  if  I  am  driven 
to  maintain  mine,  I  trust  that  you  are  of  a  mind  too  liberal 
to  allow  your  family  affection  to  me  and  mine  to  be  inllu- 
enced  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  But  my  fly 
is  waiting.     I  must  not  miss  the  train." 

"Well,  good-bye,  Gord(jn.     Shake  hands." 

"Shake  hands  ! — of  course — of  course.  By  the  by,  as  I 
came  through  the  lodge,  it  seemed  to  me  sadly  out  of  repair. 
I  believe  you  are  liable  for  dilapidations.     Good-bye." 

"  The  man  is  a  hog  in  armor,"  soliloquized  Sir  Peter,  when 
his  cousin  was  gone  ;  "and  if  it  be  hard  to  drive  a  common 
pig  in  the  way  he  don't  choose  to  go,  a  hog  in  armor  is  indeed 
undrivable.  But  his  boy  ought  not  to  sufTer  for  his  father's 
hoggishness  ;  and  I  shall  begin  at  once  to  sec  what  I  can  lay 
by  for  him.  After  all,  it/V  hard  upon  Gordon.  Poor  Gor- 
don ! — poor  fellow — poor  fellow  !  Still  I  hope  he  will  not  go 
to  law  with  me.  I  hate  law.  And  a  worm  will  turn — espe- 
cially a  worm  that  is  put  into  Chancery." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Despite  the  sinister  semi-predictions  of  the  ci-devant  heir- 
at-law,  the  youtliful  Chillingly  passed  with  safety,  and  indeed 
with  dignity,  through  the  infant  stages  of  existence.  He 
took  his  measles  and  whooping-cough  with  philosophical 
equanimity.  He  gradually  acquired  the  use  of  speech,  but 
he  did  not  too  lavishly  exercise  that  special  attribute  of  hu- 
manity. During  the  earlier  years  of  childhood  he  spoke  as 
little  as  if  he  had  been  prematurely  trained  in  the  school  of 
Pythagoras,  But  he  evidently  spoke  the  less  in  order  to 
reflect  the  more.  He  observecl  closely  and  pondered  deeply 
over  what  he  observed.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  began  to 
converse  more  freely,  and  it  was  in  that  year  that  he  startled 
his  mother  with  the  question — "  Mamma,  are  you  not  some- 
times overpowered  by  the  sense  of  your  own  identity?" 

Lady  Chillingly — I  was  about  to  say  rushed,  but  Lady 
Chillingly  never  rushed — Lady  Chillingly  glided  less  sedate- 
ly than  her  wont  to  Sir  Peter,  and,  repeating  her  son's  ques- 
tion, said,  "The  boy  is  growing  troublesome,  too  wise  for 
any  woman  ;  he  must  go  to  school." 

Sir  Peter  was  of  tlie  same  opinion.  But  where  on  earth 
did  the  child  get  hold  of  so  long  a  word  as  "  identity,"  and 
how  did  so  extraordinary  and  puzzling  a  metaphysical  ques- 
tion come  into  his  head  ?  Sir  Peter  summoned  Kenelm,  and 
ascertained  that  the  boy,  having  free  access  to  the  librarv, 
had  fastened  upon  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and 
was  prepared  to  dispute  with  that  philosopher  upon  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  Quoth  Kenelm,  gravely — "A  want 
is  an  idea  ;  and  if,  as  soon  as  I  was  born,  I  felt  the  want  of 
food  and  knew  at  once  where  to  turn  for  it,  without  being 
taught,  surely  I  came  into  the  world  with  an  'innate  idea.'" 

Sir  Peter,  though  he  dabbled  in  metaphysics,  was  posed, 
and  scratched  his  head  vv'ithout  getting  out  a  proper  answer 
as  to  the  distinction  between  ideas  and  instincts.  "  My 
child,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about ;  go  and  take  a  good  gallop  on  your  black  pony  ;  and  I 
forbid  you  to  read  aiy  books  that  are  not  given  to  you  by 
myself  or  your  Jcnamm,a.     Stick  to  Puss  in  Boots." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Sir  Pf.ter  ordered  liis  carriage  and  drove  to  the  house  of 
the  stout  Parson.  That  doughty  ecclesiastic  held  a  family 
Ijving  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Hall,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  cousins  with  whom  Sir  Peter  habitually  coni- 
nuuied  on  his  domestic  afl'airs. 

He  found  the  Parson  in  his  study,  wliich  exhibited  tastes 
other  than  clerical.  Over  the  chinniey-piece  were  ranged 
fcncing-f(jils,  boxing-gloves,  and  staffs  for  the  athletic  exer- 
cise of  eingle-stick  ;  cricket-bats  and  fishing-rods  filled  up 
the  angles.  There  were  sundrv  prints  on  the  walls  :  one  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Hanked  by  two  of  distinguished  race- 
horses ;  one  of  a  Leicestershire  short-horn,  with  which  the 
Parson,  who  farmed  iiis  own  glebe  and  bred  cattle  in  its 
rich  pastures,  had  won  a  prize  at  the  county  show  ;  and  on 
cither  side  of.  that  animal  \\erc  the  portraits  of  Hooker  and 
Jeremy  Taylor.  There  were  dwarf  bookcases  containing 
miscellaneous  works  very  handsomely  b(Mind.  At  the  open 
window,  a  stand  of  flower-pots,  the  flowers  in  full  bloom. 
The  Parson's  llowers  were  famous. 

The  appearance  of  the  whole  room  was  that  of  a  man 
who  is  tidy  and  neat  in  his  habits. 

"Cousin,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  I  have  come  to  consult  you." 
And  therewith  he  related  the  marvellous  precocity  of  Ken- 
elm  Chillingly.  "You  see  the  name  begins  to  work  on  him 
rather  too  much.  He  must  go  to  school  ;  and  now  what 
school  shall  it  be  ?     Private  or  public  ?  " 

The  Rev.  John  Stalworth. — "There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  or  against  either.  At  a  public  school  the 
cliances  are  that  Kenclm  will  no  longer  be  (nerpoweied  by 
a  sense  of  his  own  identity  ;  he  v.ill  more  probably  lose 
identity  altogether.  The  worst  of  a  public  school  is  that  a 
sort  of  common  character  is  substituted  for  individual  char- 
acter. Tlie  master,  of  course,  can't  attend  to  the  separate 
development  of  each  boy's  idiosyncrasy.  All  minds  are 
thrown  into  one  great  mould,  and  come  out  of  it  more  or 
less  in  the  same  form.  An  Etonian  may  be  clever  or  stu- 
pid, but,  as  eitlier,  he  remains  emphatically  Etonian.  A 
public  school  ripens  talent,  but  its  tendency  is  to  stifle  ge- 
nius.    Then,  too,  a  public  school  for  an  only  son,  heir  to  a 
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good  estate,  which  will  be  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  is 
apt  to  encourage  reckless  and  extravagant  habits  ;  and  your 
estate  requires  careful  management,  and  leaves  no  margin 
for  an  heir's  notes  of  hand  and  post-obits.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  against  a  public  school  for  Kenelm." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  decide  on  a  private  one." 

"  Hold  !  "  said  the  Parson  ;  "  a  private  school  has  its 
drawbacks.  You  can  seldom  produce  large  fishes  in  small 
ponds.  In  private  schools  the  competition  is  narrowed, 
the  energies  stinted.  The  schoolmaster's  wife  interferes, 
and  generally  coddles  the  boys.  There  is  not  manliness 
enough  in  those  academies  ;  no  fagging,  and  very  little 
fighting.  A  clever  boy  turns  out  a  prig  ;  a  boy  of  feebler 
intellect  turns  out  a  well-behaved  young  lady  in  -trousers. 
Nothing  muscular  in  the  system.  Decidedly,  the  namesake 
and  descendant  of  Kenelm  Digby  should  not  go  to  a  private 
seminary." 

"  So  far  as  I  gather  from  your  reasoning,"  said  Sir  Peter 
with  characteristic  placidity,  "  Kenelm  Chillingly  is  not  to 
go  to  school  at  all." 

"  It  does  look  like  it,"  said  the  Parson,  candidly  ;  "  but, 
on  consideration,  there  is  a  medium.  There  are  schools 
which  unite  the  best  qualities  of  public.and  private  schools, 
large  enough  to  stimulate  and  develop  energies  mental  and 
physical,  yet  not  so  framed  as  to  melt  all  character  in  one 
crucible.  For  instance,  there  is  a  school  which  has  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Europe  for  head-master 
— a  school  which  has  turned  out  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  rising  generation.  The  master  sees  at  a 
glance  if  a  boy  be  clever,  and  takes  pains  with  him  accord- 
ingly. He  is  not  a  mere  teacher  of  hexameters  and  Sap- 
phics. His  learning  embraces  all  literature,  ancient  and 
modern.  He  is  a  good  writer  and  a  fine  critic — admires 
Wordsworth.  He  winks  at  fighting,  his  boys  know  how  to 
use  their  fists,  and  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  signing  post- 
obits  before  they  are  fifteen.  Merton  School  is  the  place 
for  Kenelm." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sir  Peter.  "  It  is  a  great  comfort  in 
life  to  find  somebody  who  can  decide  for  one.  I  am  an 
irresolute  man  myself,  and  in  ordinary  matters  willingly  let 
Lady  Chillingly  govern  me." 

"I  should  like  to  see  a  wife  govern  w^,"said  thcstoutParson. 

"  But  you  are  not  married  to  Lady  Chillingly.  And  now 
let  us  go  into  the  garden  and  look  at  your  dahlias." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  youtliful  confutor  of  Locke  was  despatched  to  Mcr- 
ton  Scliool,  and  ranked,  according  to  his  merits,  as  lag  of 
the  penultimate  form.  When  he  came  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  he  wis  more  saturnine  than  ever — in  fact,  his 
countenance  bore  the  impression  of  some  absoring  grid. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  liked  school  very  well,  and  eluded 
all  other  cjuestions.  But  early  the  next  morning  he  mount- 
ed his  black  pony  and  rode  t<i  the  Parson's  rectory.  The 
reverend  gentleman  was  in  his  farmyard  examining  his  bul- 
locks when  Kenelm  accosted  him  thus  briefly  : 

"Sir,  I  am  disgraced,  and  I  shall  die  of  it  if  you  cannot 
help  to  set  me  right  in  my  own  eyes." 

"My  dear  boy,  don't  talk  in  that  way.  Come  into  my 
study." 

As  soon  as  they  entered  that  room,  and  the  Parson  had 
carefully  closed  the  door,  he  took  tiie  boy's  arm,  turned  him 
round  to  the  light,  and  saw  at  once  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  grave  on  his  mind.  Chucking  him  under  the 
chin,  the  Parson  said  cheerily,  "  Hold  up  your  head.  Ken- 
elm.  I  am  sure  you  have  done  nothing  unworthy  of  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  I  fought  a  boy  very  little  bigger 
than  myself,  and  1  have  been  licked.  I  did  not  give  in, 
though  ;  but  the  other  boys  picked  me  up,  for  I  could  not 
stand  any  longer — and  the  fellow  is  a  great  bully — and  his 
name  is  Putt — and  he's  the  son  of  a  lawyer — and  he  got  my 
head  into  chancery — and  I  have  challenged  him  to  fight 
again  next  half — and  unless  you  can  help  me  to  lick  him,  I 
sliall  never  be  good  for  anything  in  the  world — never.  It 
will  break  my  heart." 

"  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  have  had  the  pluck  to  chal- 
lenge him.  Just  let  me  see  how  you  double  your  fist. 
Well,  that's  not  amiss.  Now,  put  yourself  into  a  fighting 
attitude,  and  hit  out  at  me — hard — harder!  Pooh!  that 
will  never  do.  You  should  make  your  blows  as  straight  as 
an  arrow.  And  that's  not  the  w-ay  to  stand.  Stop — so  ;  well 
on  your  haunches — weight  on  your  left  leg — good  !  Now, 
put  on  these  gloves,  and  I'll  give  you  a  lesson  in  boxing." 
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Five  minutes  afterwards  Mrs.  John  Chillingly,  entering 
tlie  room  to  summon  her  husband  to  breakfast,  stood  as- 
tounded to  see  him  with  his  coat  off,  and  parrying  the  blows 
of  Kenelm,  who  flew  at  him  like  a  young  tiger.  The  good 
pastor  at  that  moment  might  certainly  have  appeared  a  fine 
type  of  muscular  Christianity,  but  not  of  that  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity out  of  which  one  makes  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

"Good  gracious  me!"  faltered  Mrs.  John  Chillingly; 
and  then,  wife-like,  flying  to  the  protection  of  her  husband, 
she  seized  Kenelm  by  the  shoulders,  and  gave  him  a  good 
shaking.  The  Parson,  who  was  sadly  out  of  breath,  Avas 
not  displeased  at  the  interruption,  but  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  put  on  his  coat,  and  said,  "We'll  begin  again  to- 
morrow. Now,  come  to  breakfast."  But  during  breakfast 
Kenelm's  face  still  betrayed  dejection,  and  he  talked  little, 
and  ate  less. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  he  drew  the  Parson  into 
the  garden  and  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,  that  per- 
haps it  is  not  fair  to  Butt,  that  I  should  be  taking  these 
lessons  ;  and  if  it  is  not  fair,  I'd  rather  not " 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy  !"  cried  the  Parson,  trans- 
ported. "  The  name  of  Kenelm  is  not  thrown  away  upon 
you.  The  natural  desire  of  man  in  his  attribute  of  lighting 
animal  (an  attribute  in  which,  I  believe,  he  excels  all  other 
animated  beings,  except  a  quail  and  a  gamecock),  is  to  beat 
his  adversary.  But  the  natural  desire  of  that  culmination 
of  man  which  we  call  gentleman,  is  to  beat  his  adversary 
fairly.  A  gentleman  wovild  rather  be  beaten  fairly  than 
beat  unfairly.     Is  not  that  your  thought?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Kenelm,  firmly;  and  then,  beginning  to 
philosophize,  he  added, — "  And  it  stands  to  reason  ;  be- 
cause if  I  beat  a  fellow  unfairly,  I  don't  really  beat  him  at 
all." 

"  Excellent !  But  suppose  that  you  and  another  boy  go 
into  examination  upon  Caesar's  Commentaries  or  the  multi- 
plication-table, and  the  other  boy  is  cleverer  than  you,  but 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  subject  and  he  has 
not  ;  should  you  say  you  V)eat  him  unfairly  ?  " 

Kenelm  meditated  a  moment,  and  then  said  decidedly, 
"  No." 

"That  which  applies  to  the  use  of  your  brains  applies 
equally  to  the  use  of  your  fists.    Do  you  comprehend  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  now." 

"In  the  time  of  your  namesake.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  gen- 
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tlemcn  wore  swords,  and  they  learned  how  to  use  them,  be- 
cause, in  case  of  quarrel,  they  had  to  fiu^ht  with  them. 
Nobody,  at  least  in  England,  fights  with  swords  now.  It  is 
a  deuKJcratic  age,  and  if  you  figlit  at  all,  you  are  reduced  to 
fists  ;  and  if  Kenclin  l)igl)y  learned  to  fence,  so  Kenchn 
Chillinglv  must  learn  to  box  ;  and  if  a  gentleman  thrashes  a 
dravinan  twice  his  size,  who  has  nut  learned  to  box,  it  is  not 
unfair  ;  it  is  but  an  exemplification  of  the  truth,  that  knowl- 
edge is  power.  Come  and  take  another  lesson  on  boxing 
to-morrow." 

Kcnelni  remounted  his  j:)onv  and  returned  home,  lie 
found  Ills  father  sauntering  in  tlie  garden  with  a  Ixjok  in  his 
hand.  "Papa,"  said  Kenelm,  "how  docs  one  gentleman 
write  to  another  with  whom  he  has  a  quarrel,  and  he  don't 
want  to  make  it  up,  but  he  has  something  to  say  about 
the  quarrel  which  it  is  fair  the  other  gentleman  should 
know  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  wliat  you  mean." 

"  Well,  just  before  I  went  to  school  I  remember  hearing 
you  say  that  you  had  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Hautfort,  and  that 
he  was  an  ass,  and  you  would  write  and  tell  him  so.  When 
you  wrote  did  you  say,  '  Vou  are  an  ass'  ?  Is  that  the  way 
one  gentleman  writes  to  another  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Kenelm,  you  ask  very  odd  questions. 
But  you  cannot  learn  too  early  this  fact,  that  irony  is  to  the 
high-bred  what  billingsgate  is  t(;  the  vulgar  ;  and  when  one 
gentleman  thinks  anotlier  gentleman  an  ass,  he  does  not  say 
it  point-blank — he  implies  it  in  the  politest  terms  he  can 
invent.  Lord  Hautfort  denies  my  right  oi  free  warren  over 
a  trout-stream  that  runs  through  his  lands.  I  don't  care  a 
rush  about  the  trout-stream,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  my 
right  to  fish  in  it.  Me  was  an  ass  to  raise  the  question  ;  for, 
if  he  had  not,  I  should  not  have  exercised  the  right.  As  he 
did  raise  the  question,  I  was  obliged  to  catch  his  trout." 

"  And  you  wrote  a  letter  to  him  ? " 

"Yes." 

'•  Mow  did  you  write,  papa?     What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Something  like  this.  *  Sir  Peter  Chillingly  presents  his 
compliments  to  Lord  Hautfort,  and  thinks  it  fair  to  his  lord- 
ship to  say  that  he  has  taken  the  best  legal  advice  with  re- 
gard to  his  rights  of  free  warren,  and  trusts  to  be  forgiven 
if  he  presumes  to  suggest  that  Lord  Hautfort  might  do  well 
to  consult  his  own  lawyer  before  he  decides  on  disputing 
them."  " 
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"Thank  you,  papa.     I  see- 


That  evening  Kenehn  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

"  Mr.  Chillingly  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Butt,  and  thinks  it  fair 
to  Mr.  Butt  to  say,  tliat  he  is  taking  lessons  in  boxing,  and  trusts  to  be  for- 
given if  he  presumes  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Butt  might  do  well  to  take  lessons 
himself  before  fighting  with  Mr.  Chillingly  next  half." 

"  Papa,"  said  Kenelm  the  next  morning,  "  I  want  to  write 
to  a  schoolfellow  whose  name  is  Butt  ;  he  is  the  son  of  a 
lawver  who  is  called  a  Serjeant.  I  don't  know  where  to 
direct  to  hiiu." 

"  That  is  easily  ascertained,"  said  Sir  Peter.  "  Serjeant 
Butt  is  an  eminent  man,  and  his  address  will  be  in  the 
Court  Guide."  The  address  was  found — Bloomsbury 
Square,  and  Kenelm  directed  his  letter  accordingly.  In 
due  course  he  received  this  answer  : 

"You  are  an  insolent  little  fool,  and  I'll  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of 
your  life. 

"  Robert  Butt." 

After  tlie  receipt  of  that  polite  epistle,  Kenelm  Chilling- 
ly's  scruples  vanished,  and  he  took  daily  lessons  in  muscu- 
lar Christianity. 

Kenelm  returned  to  school  with  a  brow  cleared  from 
care,  and  three  days  after  his  return  he  Avrote  to  the  Rev. 
John  : 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  licked  Butt.  Knowledge  is  power.  Your  affec- 
tionate 

*'  Kenelm. 

"P.  S. — Now  that  I  have  licked  Butt,   I  have  made  it  up  with  him." 

From  that  time  Kenelm  prospered.  Eulogistic  letters 
from  the  illustrious  head-master  showered  in  upon  Sir  Peter. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  Kenelm  Chillingly  was  the  head  of  the 
school,  and  quitting  it  finally,  brought  home  the  following 
letter  from  his  Orbilius  to  Sir  Peter,  marked  "  confidential  "  : 

"  Dear  Sir  Peter  Chii.i  ingi.y, — I  have  never  felt  more  anxious  for  the 
future  career  of  any  of  my  pupds  than  I  do  for  that  of  your  son.  He  is  so 
clever  that,  with  ease  to  himself,  he  may  become  a  great  man.  He  is  so  pecu- 
liar, that  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  he  may  only  make  himself  known  to  the 
world  as  a  great  oddity.  That  distinguished  teacher,  Dr.  Arnold,  said  that 
the  difiference  between  one  boy  and  another  was  not  so  much  talent  as  energy. 
Your  son  has  talent,  has  energy, — yet  he  wants  something  for  success  in  life  ; 
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he  wants  the  faculty  of  amalgamation.  lie  is  of  a  melanchulic  and  therefore 
unsocial  temperament.  He  will  not  act  in  concert  with  others.  He  is  lovable 
enout^li ;  tiie  otiier  Iwys  like  him,  especi.ally  the  smaller  ones,  willi  wliom  he 
he  is  a  sort  of  hero;  but  he  has  not  one  intimate  friend.  So  far  as  school 
learning  is  concerned,  he  might  go  to  college  at  once,  and  with  the  certainly 
of  distinction,  provided  he  ciiose  to  e.\ert  himself.  lUit  if  I  may  venture  to 
offer  an  advice,  I  should  say  employ  the  next  two  years  in  letting  liim  see  a 
little  more  of  real  life  and  aciiuiie  a  due  sense  of  its  practical  objects,  bend 
him  to  a  private  tutor  who  is  not  a  j)edant,  but  a  man  of  letters  or  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  if  in  the  metropolis  so  much  the  better.  In  a  word,  my  young 
friend  is  unlike  other  people;  and,  with  (lualities  that  might  do  anything  in 
life,  I  fear,  unless  you  can  get  him  to  be  like  other  peoj^le,  that  lie  will  do 
nothing.  Excuse  the  freedom  with  wliich  1  write,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  sin- 
gular interest  with  which  your  son  has  inspired  me,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
dear  Sir  Peter,  yours  truly, 

"  William  HortOiN." 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  letter  Sir  Peter  did  not  indeed 
summon  anotiier  family  council  ;  for  he  did  not  consider 
tliat  his  tliree  maiden  sisters  could  offer  any  practical  ad- 
vice on  the  matter.  And  as  to  Mr.  Gordon,  that  gentleman 
having  gone  to  law  on  the  great  timber  question,  and  hav- 
ing been  signally  beaten  thereon,  had  informed  Sir  Peter 
that  he  disowned  him  as  a  cousin  and  despised  him  as  a  man 
— not  exactly  in  those  words — more  covertly,  and  therefore 
more  stingingly.  But  Sir  Peter  invited  Mr.  Mivers  for  a 
week's  shooting,  and  requested  the  Rev,  John  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Mivers  arrived.  The  sixteen  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  had  made  no 
perceptible  change  in  his  appearance.  It  was  one  of  his 
maxims  that  in  youth  a  man  of  the  world  should  appear 
older  than  he  is  ;  and  in  middle  age,  and  thence  to  his  dy- 
ing day,  younger.  And  he  announced  one  secret  for  attain- 
ing that  art  in  these  words  :  "  Begin  your  wig  early,  thus 
you  never  become  gray." 

Unlike  most  philosophers,  Mivers  made  his  practice  con- 
form to  his  precepts  ;  and  while  in  the  prime  of  youth  in- 
augurated a  wig  in  a  fashion  that  defied  the  flight  of  time, 
not  curly  and  hyacinthine,  but  straight-haired  and  unassum- 
ing. He  looked  five-and-thirty  froin  the  day  he  put  on  that 
wig  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  looked  five-and-thirty 
now  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

"  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  to  remain  thirty-five  all  my  life.  No 
better  age  to  stick  at.  People  may  choose  to  say  I  am  more, 
but  I  shall  not  own  it.  No  one  is  bound  to  criminate  him- 
self." 

Mr,  Mivers  had  some  other  aphorisms  on  this  important 
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subject.  One  was,  "  Refuse  to  be  ill.  Never  tell  people 
you  are  ill  ;  never  own  it  yourself.  Illness  is  one  of  those 
things  which  a  man  should  resist  on  principle  at  the  onset. 
It  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  in  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge.  But  take  care  of  your  constitution,  and,  having 
ascertained  the  best  habits  for  it,  keep  to  them  like  clock- 
work." Mr.  Mivers  would  not  have  missed  his  constitutional 
walk  in  the  Park  before  breakfast,  if,  by  going  in  a  cab  to 
St.  Giles's,  he  could  have  saved  the  city  of  London  from 
conflagration. 

Another  aphorism  of  his  was,  "  If  you  want  to  keep 
young,  live  in  a  metropolis  ;  never  stay  above  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time  in  the  countr}'.  Take  two  men  of  similar  constitu- 
tion at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  let  one  live  in  London  and 
enjoy  a  regular  sort  of  club-life  ;  send  the  other  to  some 
rural  district,  preposterously  called  '  salubrious.'  Look  at 
these  men  when  they  have  both  reached  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  The  London  man  has  preserved  his  figure,  the  rural 
man  has  a  paunch.  The  London  man  has  an  interesting 
delicacy  of  complexion  ;  the  face  of  the  rural  man  is  coarse- 
grained and  perhaps  jowly." 

A  third  axiom  was,  "  Don't  be  a  family  man  ;  nothing 
ages  one  like  matrimonial  felicity  and  paternal  ties.  Never 
multiply  cares,  and  pack  up  your  life  in  the  briefest  compass 
you  can.  Why  add  to  your  carpet-bag  of  troubles  the  con- 
tents of  a  lady's  imperials  and  bonnet-boxes,  and  the  travel- 
ing/c^/zrVtvi  required  by  the  nursery?  Shun  ambition — it  is 
so  gouty.  It  takes  a  great  deal  out  of  a  man's  life,  and 
gives  him  nothing  worth  having  till  he  has  ceased  to  enjoy 
It. 

Another  of  his  aphorisms  was  this,  "A  fresh  mind  keeps 
the  body  fresh.  Take  in  the  ideas  of  the  day,  drain  off 
those  of  yesterday.  As  to  the  morrow,  time  enough  to  con- 
sider it  when  it  becomes  to-day." 

Preserving  himself  by  attention  to  these  rules,  Mr.  Mivers 
appeared  at  Exmundham  totus,  teres,  but  not  rotundus — a 
man  of  middle  height,  slender,  upright,  with  well-cut,  small, 
slight  features,  thin  lips,  enclosing  an  excellent  set  of  teeth, 
even,  white,  and  not  indebted  to  the  dentist.  For  the  sake 
of  those  teeth  he  shunned  acid  wines,  especially  hock  in  all 
its  varieties,  culinary  sweets,  and  hot  drinks.  He  drank 
even  his  tea  cold.  "There  are,"  he  said,  "two  things  in  life 
that  a  sage  must  preserve  at  every  sacrifice,  the  coats  of  his 
stomach  and  the  enamel  of  his  teeth.     Some  evils  admit  of 
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consolations  :  there  are  no  comforters  for  dyspepsia  and 
toothache."  A  man  of  letters,  but  a  man  of  the  \v(jrld,  he 
had  so  cultivated  his  mind  as  both,  that  he  was  feared  as 
the  one,  and  liked  as  the  other.  As  a  man  of  letters  he 
despised  the  world  ;  as  a  man  of  the  world  he  despised  let- 
ters.    Asa  representative  of  both  he  revcretl  himself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


On  the  evening  of  the  tliird  day  from  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
"Mi vers,  he,  the  Parson,  and  Sir  Peter  were  seated  in  the 
host's  parlor,  the  Parson  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  ini^le, 
smokins:!^  a  short  cutty-pipe;  Miversat  length  on  the  couch, 
slowly  inhaling  the  perfumes  of  one  of  his  own  choice 
irabiicos.  Sir  Peter  never  smoked.  There  were  spirits  and 
hot  water  and  lemons  on  the  table.  The  Parson  was  famed 
for  skill  in  the  composition  of  toddy.  From  time  to  time  the 
Parson  sipped  liis  glass,  and  Sir  Peter,  less  frequently,  did 
the  same.-  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Mivers  eschewed 
toddy  ;  but  beside  him,  on  a  chair,  was  a  tumbler  and  large 
carafe  of  iced  water. 

Sir  Pf.tf.r. — "Cousin  Mivers,  you  have  now  had  time  to 
study  Kenelm,  and  to  compare  his  character  with  that  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  Doctor's  letter." 

MivKKS  (languidly). — "  Ay." 

Sir  Petkr. — "  I  ask  you,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  what  you 
tliink  I  had  best  do  with  the  boy.  Shall  I  send  him  to 
such  a  tutor  as  the  Doctor  suggests?  Cousin  J(jhn  is  not 
of  the  same  mind  as  the  Doctor,  and  thinks  that  Kenelm's 
oddities  are  fine  things  in  their  way,  and  should  not  be  pre- 
maturely ground  out  of  him  by  contact  with  worldly  tutors 
and  London  pavements." 

"Ay,"  repeated  Mr.  Mivers,  more  languidly  than  before. 
After  a  pause  he  added,  "Parson  John,  let  us  hear  you." 

The  Parson  laid  aside  his  cutty-pipe,  and  eniy)tied  his 
fourth  tumbler  of  toddy,  then,  throwing  back  his  head  in 
the  dreamy  fashion  of  the  great  Coleridge  when  he  indulged 
in  a  monologue,  he  thus  began,  speaking  somewhat  through 
his  nose  : 

"At  the  morning  of  life " 
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Here  Mivcrs  slirugged  his  slioulders,  turned  round  on 
his  couch,  and  closed  his  eyes  witli  the  sigh  of  a  man  resign- 
ing himself  to  a  homily. 

"At  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  dews " 

"I  knew  the  dews  were  coming,"  said  Mivers.  "Dry 
them,  if  you  please  ;  nothing  so  unwholesome.  We  anticipate 
what  you  mean  to  say,  which  is  plainly  this- — When  a  fellow 
is  sixteen  he  is  very  fresh  ;  so  he  is.      Pass  on — what  then  ?" 

"If  3'ou  mean  to  interrupt  me  with  your  habitual  cyni- 
cism," said  the  Parson,  "  why  did  you  ask  to  hear  me  ?  " 

"That  was  a  mistake,  I  grant  ;  but  who  on  earth  could 
conceive  that  you  were  going  to  commence  in  that  florid 
style  ?     Morning  of  life  indeed  ! — bosh  !" 

"Cousin  Mivers,"  said  Sir  Petei-,  "you  are  not  reviewing 
John's  style  in  'The  Londoner;'  and  I  will  beg  you  to 
remember  that  my  son's  morning  of  life  is  a  serious  thing  to 
his  father,  and  not  to  be  nipped  in  its  bud  by  a  cousin.  Pro- 
ceed, John  !  " 

Quoth  the  Parson,  good-humoredly,  "I  will  adapt  my 
style  to  the  taste  of  my  critic.  When  a  fellow  is  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  very  fresh  to  life,  the  question  is  whetlier  he 
should  begin  thus  prematurely  to  exchange  the  ideas  that 
belong  to  youth  for  the  ideas  that  properly  belong  to  mid- 
dle age, — whether  he  should  begin  to  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  which  middle-aged  men  have  acquired  and 
can  teach.  I  think  not.  I  would  rather  have  him  yet 
awhile  in  the  company  of  the  poets — in  the  indulgence  of 
glorious  hopes  and  beautiful  dreams,  forming  to  liimself 
some  type  of  the  Heroic,  whicli  he  will  keep  before  his  eyes 
as  a  standard  when  he  goes  into  the  w(>rld  as  man.  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought  for  the  formation  of  character — 
the  Real  and  Ideal.  I  would  form  the  character  in  the  Ideal 
school,  in  order  to  make  it  boldere  and  grander  and  lovelier 
when  it  takes  place  in  that  every-day  life  which  is  called 
the  Real.  And  therefore  I  am  not  for  placing  the  descendant 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  tlie  interval  between  school  and 
college,  with  a  man  of  the  world,  probably  as  cynical  as 
cousin  Mivers,  and  living  in  the  stony  thoroughfares  of 
London." 

Mr.  Mivers  (rousing  himself). — "  Before  we  plunge  into 
that  Serbonian  bog — the  controversy  between  the  Realistic 
and  the  Idealistic  academicians — I  think  the  first  thing  to 
decide  is  what  you  want  Kenelm  to  be  hereafter.  When  I 
order  a  pair  of  shoes,  I  decide  beforehand  what  kind  of  shoes 
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they  arc  to  be — mart  pumps  or  strong  walking-shoes  ;  and 
I  don't  ask  the  slioeniaker  to  give  me  a  preHminary  lecture 
upon  the  different  purposes  of  locomotion  to  which  leather 
can  be  ap[)lied.  If,  Sir  Peter,  you  want  Kenelin  to  scribble 
lackadaisical  poems,  listen  to  Parson  John  ;  if  you  want  to 
fill  his  head  with  pastoral  rubbish  about  innoci'ut  love,  which 
may  end  in  marrying  the  Miller's  Daughter,  listen  to  Parson 
John  ;  if  you  want  him  to  enter  life  a  soft-headed  greenhorn, 
who  will  sign  any  bill  carrying  fifty  per  cent,  to  which  a 
young  scamp  asks  him  to  be  security,  listen  to  Pars(jn  John  : 
in  fine,  if  you  wish  a  clever  lad  to  become  either  a  pigeon  or 
a  ring-dove,  a  credulous  booby  or  a  sentimental  milksop, 
Parson  John  is  the  best  adviser  you  can  have." 

"  But  I  don't  want  my  son  to  ripen  into  either  of  those 
imbecile  developments  of  species." 

"  Then  don't  listen  to  Parson  John  ;  and  there's  an  end 
of  the  discussion." 

"  No,  there  is  not.  I  have  not  heard  your  advice  what  to 
do  if  John's  advice  is  not  to  be  taken." 

Mr.  Mivers  hesitated.     He  seemed  puzzled. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  the  Parson,  "that  Mivers  got  up 
'The  Londoner' upon  a  principle  that  regulates  his  own 
mind, — find  fault  with  the  way  everything  is  done,  but  never 
commit  yourself  by  saying  how  anything  can  be  done 
better." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Mivers,  candidly.  "The  destructive 
order  of  mind  is  seldom  allied  to  the  constructive.  I  and 
'The  Londoner '  are  destructive  by  nature  and  by  policv. 
We  can  reduce  a  building  into  rubbish,  but  we  don't  profess 
to  turn  rubbish  into  a  building.  We  are  critics,  and,  as  you 
say,  not  such  fools  as  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  proposition 
of  amendments  that  can  be  criticised  by  others.  Neverthe- 
less, for  your  sake,  cousin  Peter,  and  on  the  condition  that  if 
I  give  my  advice  you  will  never  say  that  I  gave  it,  and  if  you 
take  it,  that  you  will  never  reproach  me  if  it  turns  out,  as 
most  advice  does,  very  ill — I  will  depart  from  my  custom 
and  hazard  my  opinion." 

"  I  accept  the  conditions."  . 

"  Well,  then,  with  every  new  generation  there  springs 
up  a  new  order  of  ideas.  The  earlier  the  age  at  which  a 
man  seizes  the  ideas  that  will  influence  his  own  generation, 
the  more  lie  has  a  start  in  the  race  with  his  contemporaries. 
If  Kenelm  comprehends  at  sixteen  those  intellectual  signs 
of  the  time  which,  when  he  goes  up  to  college,  he  will  find 
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voung  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty  only  \\xsi prepared  to  com- 
prehend, he  will  produce  a  deep  impression  of  his  powers 
for  reasoning,  and  their  adaptation  to  actual  life,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  to  him  hitcr.  Now  the  ideas  that  in- 
fluence the  mass  of  the  rising  generation  never  have  their 
well-head  in  the  generation  itself.  They  have  their  source 
in  the  generation  before  tliem,  generally  in  a  small  minor- 
ity, neglected  or  contemned  by  the  great  majority  which 
adopt  them  later.  Therefore  a  lad  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  if 
he  wants  to  get  at  such  ideas,  must  come  into  close  contact 
with  some  superior  mind  in  which  they  were  conceived 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before.  I  am  consequently  for  plac- 
ing Kcnelm  with  a  person  from  whom  the  new  ideas  can  be 
learned.  I  am  also  for  his  being  placed  in  the  metropolis 
during  the  process  of  this  initiation.  With  such  introduc- 
tions as  are  at  our  command,  he  may  come  in  contact  not 
only  with  new  ideas,  but  with  eminent  men  in  all  vocations. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  mix  betimes  with  clever  people.  One 
picks  their  brains  unconsciously.  There  is  another  advan- 
tage, and  not  a  small  one,  in  this  early  entrance  into  good 
society.  A  youth  learns  manners,  self-possession,  readiness 
of  resource  ;  and  he  is  much  less  likely  to  get  into  scrapes 
and  contract  tastes  for  low  vices  and  mean  dissipation,  when 
he  comes  into  life  wholly  Ifis  own  master,  after  having 
acquired  a  predilection  for  refined  companionship,  under 
the  guidance  of  those  competent  to  select  it.  There,  I  have 
talked  myself  out  of  breath.  And  you  had  better  decide  at 
once  in  favor  of  my  advice  ;  for  as  1  am  of  a  contradictory 
temperament,  myself  of  to-morrow  may  probably  contradict 
myself  of  to-day." 

Sir  Peter  was  greatly  impressed  with  his  cousin's  argu- 
mentative eloquence. 

The  Parson  smoked  his  cutty-pipe  in  silence  until  ap- 
pealed to  by  Sir  Peter,  and  he  .then  said,  "  In  this  pro- 
gramme of  education  for  a  Christian  gentleman,  the  part  of 
Christian  seems  to  me  left  out." 

"  The  tendency  of  the  age,"  observed  Mr.  Mivers,  calmly, 
"  is  towards  that  omission.  Secular  education  is  the  neces- 
sary reaction  from  the  special  theological  training  which 
arose  in  the  dislike  of  one  set  of  Christians  to  the  teaching 
of  another  set  ;  and  as  these  antagonists  will  not  agree  how 
religion  is  to  be  taught,  cither  there  must  be  no  teaching  at 
all,  or  religion  must  be  eliminated  from  the  tuition." 

"  That  may  do  very  well  for  some  huge  system  of  national 
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education,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  but  it  docs  not  apply  to  Kcnclni, 
as  one  of  a  family  all  of  whose  members  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  lie  may  be  taught  the  creed  of  his  forefa- 
thers without  offending  a  Dissenter." 

"  Which  Established  Church  is. he  to  belong  to  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Mivers, — "  High  Church,  I,ow  Church,  Broad  Church, 
Puseyite  Church,  Ritualistic  Church,  or  any  other  Estab- 
lished Church  that  may  be  coming  into  fashion  ?" 

•'  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  Parson.  "  That  sneer  is  out  (jf  place. 
You  know  vciy  well  that  one  merit  of  our  Church  is  the 
spirit  of  toleration,  which  does  not  magnify  every  variety  of 
opinion  into  a  heresy  or  a  schism.  But  if  Sir  Peter  sends 
liis  son  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  a  tutor  who  eliminates  the 
religion  of  Christianity  from  his  teaching,  he  deserves  to  be 
thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life  ;  and,"  continued  the 
Parson,  eyeing  Sir  Peter  sternly,  and  mechanically  turning 
up  his  cuffs,  "  I  should  like  to  thrash  him." 

"Gently,  John,"  said  Peter,  recoiling;  "gently,  my  dear 
kinsman.  My  heir  shall  not  be  educated  as  a  heathen,  and 
Mivers  is  only  bantering  us.  Come,  Mivers,  do  you  happen 
to  know  among  your  Lond(jn  friends  some  man  who,  though 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  \\-orld,  is  still  a  Christian  ?" 

"A  Christian  as  by  law  established?' 

"Well- yes." 

"And  who  will  receive  Kenelm  as  a  pupil  ?" 

"Of  course  I  am  not  putting  such  questions  to  you  out 
of  idle  curiosity." 

"I  know  exactly  the  man.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  orders,  and  is  a  very  learned  theologian.  He  relin- 
quished the  thought  of  the  clerical  profession  on  succeed- 
ing to  a  small  landed  estate  by  the  sudden  death  of  an  elder 
brother.  He  then  came  to  London  and  bought  experience  : 
that  is,  he  was  naturally  generous — he  became  easily  taken 
in— got  into  difficulties— the  estate  was  transferred  to  trus- 
tees for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  on  the  payment  of  ^400 
a  year  to  himself.  Bv  this  time  lie  was  married  and  had 
two  children.  He  found  the  necessity  of  employing  his  pen 
in  order  to  add  to  his  income,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  con- 
tributors to  the  periodical  press.  He  is  an  elegant  scholar, 
an  effective  writer,  much  courted  by  public  men,  a  thorough 
gentleman,  has  a  pleasant  house,  and  receives  the  best  so- 
ciety. Having  been  once  taken  in,  he  defies  any  one  to  take 
him  in  again.  His  experience  was  not  bought  too  dearly. 
No  more  acute  and  accomplished  man  of  the  world.     The 
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three  hundred  a  year  or  so  that  you  would  pay  for  Kcnelm 
Avould  suit  him  very  well.  His  name  is  Welby,  and  he  lives 
in  Chester  Square." 

"  Xo  doubt  he  is  a  contributor  to  'The  Londoner,'"  said 
the  Parson,  sarcastically. 

"  True.  He  writes  our  classical,  theological,  and  meta- 
physical articles.  Suppose  I  invite  him  to  come  here  for  a 
dav  or  two,  and  you  can  see  him  and  judge  for  yourself.  Sir 
Peter  ? " 

"Do." 


CHAPTER   X. 


Mr.  Welby  arrived  and  pleased  everybody.  A  man  of 
the  happiest  manners,  easy  and  courteous.  There  was  no 
pedantry  in  him,  yet  you  could  soon  see  that  his  reading 
covered  an  extensive  surface,  and  here  and  there  had  dived 
deeply.  He  enchanted  the  Parson  by  his  comments  on  St. 
Chrysostom  ;  he  dazzled  Sir  Peter  with  his  lore  in  the  an- 
tiquities of  ancient  Britain  ;  he  captiwited  Kenelm  by  his 
readiness  to  enter  into  that  mcjst  disputatious  of  sciences 
called  metaphysics  ;  while  for  Lady  Chillingly,  and  the  three 
sisters  who  were  invited  to  meet  him,  he  was  more  entertain- 
ing, but  not  less  instructive.  Equally  at  home  in  novels  and 
in  good  books,  he  gave  to  the  spinsters  a  list  of  innocent 
works  in  either  ;  while  for  Lady  Chillingly  he  sparkled  with 
anecdotes  of  fashionable  life,  the  newest  bons  fuots,  the  latest 
scandals.  In  fact,  Mr.  Welby  was  one  of  those  brilliant  per- 
sons who  adorn  any  society  amidst  which  they  are  thrown. 
If  at  heart  he  was  a  disappointed  man,  the  disappointment 
was  concealed  by  an  even  serenity  of  spirits  ;  he  had  enter- 
tained high  and  justifiable  hopes  of  a  brilliant  career  and  a 
lasting  reputation  as  a  theologian  and  a  preacher;  the  suc- 
cession to  his  estate  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  had  changed 
the  nature  of  his  ambition.  The  charm  of  his  manner  was 
such  that  he  sprang  at  once  into  the  fashion,  and  became 
beguiled  by  his  own  geni.al  temperament  into  that  lesser 
but  pleasanter  kind  of  ambition  which  contents  itself  with 
social  successes  and  enjoys  the  present  hour.  When  his 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  eke  out  his  income  by  lit- 
erary profits,  he  slid  into  the  grooves  of  periodical  composi- 
tion, and  resigned  all  thoughts  of  the  labor  required  for  any 
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complete  work,  wliicli  might  take  much  time  and  be  attend- 
ed with  scanty  profits,  lie  still  remained  very  popular  in 
society,  and  perhaps  his  general  reputation  for  ability  made 
him  fearful  to  hazard  it  by  any  great  undertaking,  lie  was 
not,  like  Mivers,  a  despiser  of  all  men  and  all  things  ;  but 
he  regarded  men  and  things  as  an  indifferent  though  good- 
natured  spectator  regards  the  thronging  streets  from  a 
drawing-room  window,  lie  could  not  be  called  blast',  but 
he  was  thoroughly  dcsiUusionn'.  Once  over-romantic,  his 
character  now  was  so  entirely  imbued  with  the  neutral  tints 
of  life  that  romance  offended  his  taste  as  an  obtrusion  of 
violent  color  into  a  sober  woof.  He  was  become  a  thorough 
Realist  in  his  code  of  criticism,  and  in  his  worldly  mode  of 
action  and  thought.  But  Parson  John  did  not  perceive  this, 
for  Welby  listened  to  that  gentleman's  eulogies  on  the  Ideal 
school  with(3ut  troubling  himself  to  contradict  them.  He 
had  grown  too  indolent  to  be  combative  in  conversation,  and 
only  as  a  critic  betrayed  such  pugnacity  as  remained  to  him 
by  the  polished  cruelty  of  sarcasm. 

He  came  off  with  flying  colors  through  an  examination 
into  his  Church  orthodoxy  instituted  by  the  Parson  and  Sir 
Peter.  Amid  a  cloud  of  ecclesiastical  erudition,  his  own 
opinions  vanished  in  those  of  the  Fathers.  In  truth,  he  was 
a  Realist  in  religion  as  in  everything  else.  He  regarded 
Christianity  as  a  type  of  existent  civilization,  which  ought 
to  be  reverenced,  as  one  might  recognize  the  other  types  of 
that  civilization — such  as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  tlic  repre- 
sentative system,  white  neckcloths  and  black  coats  of  an 
evening,  etc.  He  belonged,  therefore,  to  what  he  himself 
called  the  school  of  Eclectical  Christiology,  and  accommo- 
dated the  reasonings  of  Deism  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  if  not  as  a  creed,  at  least  as  an  institution.  Finally, 
he  united  all  the  Chillingly  votes  in  his  favor  ;  and  when  he 
departed  from  the  Hall,  carried  off  Kenelm  for  his  initiation 
into  the  new  ideas  that  were  to  govern  his  generation. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


Kenelm  remained  a  year  and  a  half  with  this  distinguish- 
ed preceptor.  During  that  time  he  learned  much  in  book- 
lore  ;  he  saw  much,  too,  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  in 
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literature,  the  law,  and  the  senate.  He  saw,  also,  a  good 
deal  of  the  fasliionable  world.  Fine  ladies,  who  had  been 
friends  of  his  mother  in  her  youth,  took  him  up,  counseled 
and  petted  him.  One  in  especial,  the  Marchioness  of  Glen- 
alvon,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  grateful  association. 
For  her  youngest  son  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  of  Kenelm's 
at  Merton  School,  and  Kenelm  had  saved  his  life  from  drown- 
ing. The  poor  boy  died  of  consumption  later,  and  her  grief 
for  his  loss  made  her  affection  for  Kenelm  yet  more  tender. 
Lady  Glenalvon  was  one  of  the  queens  of  the  London  world. 
Though  in  her  fiftieth  )-ear,  she  was  still  very  handsome  : 
she  was  also  very  accomplished,  very  clever,  and  very  kind- 
hearted,  as  some  of  such  queens  are  ;  just  one  of  those 
women  invaluable  in  forming  the  manners  and  elevating 
the  character  of  young  men  destined  to  make  a  figure  in 
after-life.  But  she  was  very  angry  with  herself  in  thinking 
that  she  failed  to  arouse  any  such  ambition  in  the  heir  of 
the  Chillinglys. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  Kenelm  was  not  without  great 
advantages  of  form  and  countenance.  He  was  tall,  and  the 
youthful  grace  of  his  proportions  concealed  his  physical 
strength,  which  was  extraordinary  rather  from  the  iron  text- 
ure than  the  bulk  of  his  thews  and  sinews.  His  face,  though 
it  certainly  lacked  the  roundness  of  youth,  had  agrave,  som- 
bre, haunting  sort  of  beauty,  not  artistically  regular,  but 
picturesque,  peculiar,  with  large  dark  expressive  eyes,  and 
a  certain  indescribable  combination  of  sweetness  and  melan- 
choly in  his  quiet  smile.  He  never  laughed  audibly,  but  he 
had  a  quick  sense  of  the  comic,  and  his  eye  would  laugh 
when  his  lips  were  silent.  He  would  say  queer,  droll,  unex- 
pected things,  which  passed  for  humor  ;  but,  save  for  that 
gleam  in  the  eye,  he  could  not  have  said  them  with  more 
seeming  innocence  of  intentional  joke  if  he  had  been  a  monk 
of  La  Trappe  looking  up  from  the  grave  he  was  digging  in 
order  to  utter  "memento  mori." 

That  face  of  his  was  a  great  "  take  in."  Women  thought 
it  full  of  romantic  sentiment — the  face  of  one  easily  moved 
to  love,  and  whose  love  would  be  leplete  alike  with  poetry 
and  passion.  But  he  remained  as  proof  as  the  youthful 
Hippolytus  to  all  female  attraction'.  He  delighted  the  Par- 
son by  keeping  up  his  practice  in  athletic  pursuits,  and  ob- 
tained a  reputation  at  the  pugilistic  scliool,  which  he  attend- 
ed regularl)',  as  the  best  gentleman  boxer  about  town. 

He  made  many  acquaintances,  but  still  formed  no  friend- 
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ships.  Vet  every  one  who  saw  him  mucii  conceived  affection 
for  him.  If  he  did  not  return  that  affecti<in,  he  did  not 
repel  it.  He  was  excecdinijly  gentle  in  voice  and  manner, 
and  luid  all  his  father's  placidity  of  temper — ciiildrcn  and 
dogs  took  to  him  as  by  instinct. 

On  loavins^  Mr.  VVelby's,  Kenelm  carried  to  Cambridge 
a  miiul  largely  stocked  with  the  new  ideas  that  weie  bud- 
ding into  leaf.  He  certainly  astonished  the  other  freshmen, 
and  occasionally  puzzled  the  mighty  Fellows  of  Trinity  and 
St.  John's.  But  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  much  from 
general  society.  In  fact,  he  was  too  old  in  mind  for  his 
years  ;  and  after  having  mixed  in  the  choicest  circles  of  a 
metropolis,  college  suppers  and  wine  parties  had  little  charm 
for  him.  He  maintained  his  pugilistic  renown  ;  and  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  when  some  delicate  undergraduate  liad  been 
bullied  by  some  gigantic  bargeman,  his  muscular  Christian- 
ity nobly  developed  itself.  He  did  not  do  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done  in  the  more  intellectual  ways  of  academical 
distinction.  Still,  he  was  always  among  the  first  in  the  col- 
lege examinations;  he  won  two  university  prizes,  and  took 
a  very  creditable  degree,  after  which  he  returned  home,  more 
odd,  more  saturnine — in  short,  less  like  other  people — than 
when  he  had  left  Merton  vSchool.  He  had  woven  a  solitude 
round  him  (nit  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  that  solitude  he  sate 
still  and  watchful  as  a  spicier  sits  in  his  web. 

Whether  from  natural  temperament,  or  from  his  educa- 
tional training  under  such  teachers  as  Mr.  Mivers,  who  car- 
ried out  the  new  ideas  of  reform  by  revering  nothing  in  the 
past,  and  Mr.  Welby,  who  accepted  the  routine  of  the  pre- 
sent as  realistic,  and  pooh-poohed  all  visions  of  the  future 
as  idealistic,  Kenelm's  chief  mental  characteristic  was  a  kind 
of  tranquil  indifferentism.  It  was  difficult  to  detect  in  him 
either  of  those  ordinary  incentives  to  action — vanitv  or  am- 
bition, the  yearning  for  applause  or  the  desire  of  power. 
To  all  female  fascinations  he  had  been  hitherto  star-proof. 
He  had  never  experienced  love,  but  he  had  read  a  good  deal 
about  it,  and  that  passion  seemed  to  him  an  unaccoimtable 
aberration  of  human  reason,  and  an  ignominious  surrender 
of  the  equanimity  of  thought  which  it  should  be  the  object 
of  masculine  natures  to  maintain  undisturbed.  A  very  elo- 
quent book  in  praise  of  celibacy,  and  entitled  "The  Ap- 
proach to  the  Angels,"  written  by  that  eminent  Oxford  schol- 
ar, Dccimus  Roach,  had  produced  so  remarkable  an  effect 
upon  his  youthful  mind,  that,  had  he  been  a  Roman  Catholic, 
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he  might  have  become  a  monk.  Wlicrc  he  most  evinced 
ardor,  it  was  a  logician's  ardor  for  abstract  truth — that  is, 
for  what  he  considered  truth  ;  and  as  what  seems  truth  to 
one  man  is  sure  to  seem  falsehood  to  some  other  man,  this 
predilection  of  his  was  not  without  its  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  as  may  probably  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 
Meanwhile,  rightly  to  appreciate  his  conduct  therein,  I 
entreat  thee,  O  candid  Reader  (not  that  any  Reader  ever  is 
candid),  to  remember  that  he  is  brimful  of  new  ideas,  which, 
met  by  a  deep  and  hostile  undercurrent  of  old  ideas,  become 
more  provocatively  billowy  and  surging. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


There  had  been  great  festivities  at  Exmundham,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  the  world  by  the  fact 
that  Kenelm  Chillingly  had  lived  twenty-one  years  in  it. 

The  young  heir  had  made  a  speech  to  the  assembled 
tenants  and  other  admitted  revellers,  which  had  by  no  means 
added  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  proceedings.  He  spoke 
with  a  fluency  and  self-possession  which  were  surprising  in  a 
youth  addressing  a  multitude  for  the  first  time.  But  his 
speech  w^as  not  cheerful. 

The  principal  tenant  on  the  estate,  in  proposing  his 
health,  had  naturally  referred  to  the  long  line  of  his  ances- 
tors. His  father's  merits  as  a  man  and  landlord  had  been 
enthusiastically  commemorated,  and  many  happy  auguries 
for  his  own  future  career  had  been  drawn,  partly  from  the 
excellences  of  his  parentage,  partly  from  his  own  youthful 
promise  in  the  honors  achieved  at  the  university. 

Kenelm  Chillingly  in  reply  largely  availed  himself  of 
those  new  ideas  which  were  to  influence  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  with  which  he  had  been  rendered  familiar  by  the 
journal  of  Mr.  Mivers  and  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Welby. 

He  briefly  disposed  of  the  ancestral  part  of  the  question. 
He  observed  that  it  was  singular  to  note  how  long  any  given 
family  or  dynasty  could  continue  to  flourish  in  any  given 
nook  of  matter  in  creation,  without  any  exhibition  of  intel- 
lectual powers  beyond  those  displayed  by  a  succession  of 
vegetable  crops.     "It  is  certainly  true,"  he  said,  "that  the 
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Chillinglys  have  lived  in  this  place  from  father  to  son  for 
rihuiit  a  foiii  th  part  of  the  history  of  the  world,  since  the  date 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  assigns  to  the  Deluge.  But,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  existent  records,  the  world  has  not  been 
in  any  way  wiser  or  better  for  their  existence.  They  were 
born  to  eat  as  long  ar  they  could  eat,  and  when  they  could 
eat  no  longer  they  died.  Not  that  in  this  respect  they  were 
a  whit  less  insignificant  than  the  generality  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Most  of  us  now  present,"  continued  the  youthful 
orator,  "arc  only  born  in  order  to  die  ;  and  the  chief  con- 
solation of  our  wounded  pride  in  admitting  this  fact,  is  in 
the  probability  that  our  posterity  will  not  be  of  more  conse- 
quence to  the  scheme  of  nature  than  we  ourselves  are." 
Passing  from  that  philosophical  view  of  his  own  ancestors 
in  particular,  and  of  the  human  race  in  general,  Kenelm 
Chillingly  then  touched  with  serene  analysis  on  the  eulogies 
lavished  on  his  father  as  man  and  landlord. 

"  As  man,"  he  said,  "  my  father  no  doubt  deserves  all 
that  can  be  said  by  man  in  favor  of  man.  But  what,  at  the 
best,  is  man  ?  A  crude,  struggling,  undeveloped  embryo,  of 
whom  it  is  the  highest  attribute  that  he  feels  a  vague  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  onlv  an  embryo,  and  cannot  complete 
himself  till  he  ceases  to  be  a  man  ;  that  is,  until  he  becomes 
another  being  in  another  form  of  existence.  We  can  praise  a 
dog  as  a  dog  "because  a  dog  is  a  completed  ens,  and  not  an  em- 
bryo. But  to  praise  a  man  as  man,  forgetting  that  he  is  only 
a  germ  out  of  which  a  form  wholly  different  is  ultimately  to 
spring,  is  equally  opposed  to  Scriptural  belief  in  his  present 
crudity  and  imperfection,  and  to  psychological  or  metaphys- 
ical examination  of  a  mental  construction  evidently  design- 
ed for  purposes  that  he  can  never  fulfil  as  man.  That  my 
father  is  an  embryo  not  more  incomplete  than  any  present, 
is  quite  true  ;  but  that,  you  will  see  on  reflection,  is  saying 
very  little  on  his  behalf.  Even  in  the  boasted  physical  form- 
ation of  us  men,  you  are  aware  that  the  best-shaped  amongst 
us,  according  to  the  last  scientific  discoveries,  is  only  a  de- 
velopment of  some  hideous  hairy  animal,  such  as  a  gorilla  ; 
and  the  ancestral  gorilla  itself  had  its  awn  aboriginal  fore- 
father in  a  small  marine  animal  shaped  like  a  two-necked 
bottle.  The  probability  is  that,  some  day  or  other,  we  shall 
be  exterminated  by  a  new  development  of  species. 

"  As  for  the  merits  assigned  to  my  father  as  landlord,  I 
must  respectftdly  dissent  from  the  panegyrics  so  rashly  be- 
stowed  i!o  him.      For  all   sound  reasoners  must  concur  in 
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this,  that  the  first  duty  of  an  owner  of  hind  is  not  to  the  oc- 
cupiers to  whom  he  leases  it,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  It 
is  liis  duty  to  see  that  tlie  land  yields  to  the  community  the 
utmost  it  can  yield.  In  order  to  effect  this  object  a  landlord 
should  put  up  his  farms  to  competition,  exacting  the  highest 
rent  he  can  possibly  get  from  responsible  competitors. 
Competitive  examination  is  the  enlightened  order  of  the 
day,  even  in  professions  in  which  the  best  men  would  have 
qualities  that  defy  examination.  In  agriculture,  happily, 
the  principle  of  competitive  examination  is  not  so  hostile  to 
the  choice  of  the  best  man  as  it  must  be,  for  instance,  in 
diplomacy,  where  a  Talleyrand  would  be  excluded  for 
knowing  no  language  but  his  own  ;  and  still  more  in  the 
army,  where  promotion  would  be  denied  to  an  officer  who, 
like  Marlborough,  could  not  spell.  But  in  agriculture  a 
landlord  has  only  to  inquire  who  can  give  the  highest  rent, 
having  the  largest  capital,  subject  by  the  strictest  penalties 
of  law  to  the  conditions  of  a  lease  dictated  by  the  most  sci- 
entific agriculturists  under  penalties  fixed  by  the  most  cau- 
tious conveyancers.  By  this  mode  of  procedure,  recom- 
mended by  the  most  liberal  economists  of  our  age — barring 
those  still  more  liberal  who  deny  that  property  in  land  is 
any  property  at  all — by  this  mode  of  procedure,  I  say,  a 
landlord  does  his  duty  to  his  country.  He  secures  tenants 
who  can  produce  the  most  to  the  community  by  their  capi- 
tal, tested  through  competitive  examination  into  their 
bankers'  accounts  and  the  security  they  can  give,  and 
through  the  rigidity  of  covenants  suggested  by  a  Liebig 
and  reduced  into  law  by  a  Chitty.  But  on  my  father's  land 
I  see  a  great  many  tenants  with  little  skill  and  less  capital, 
ignorant  of  a  Liebig  and  revolting  from  a  Chitty,  and  no 
filial  enthusiasm  can  induce  me  honestly  to  say  that  my 
father  is  a  good  landlord.  He  has  preferred  his  affection 
for  individuals  to  his  duties  to  the  community.  It  is  not,  my 
friends,  a  question  whether  a  handful  of  farmers  like  your- 
selves go  to  the  workhodse  or  not.  It  is  a  consumer's  ques- 
tion. Do  you  produce  the  maximum  of  corn  to  the  con- 
sumer ?  • 

"With  respect  to  myself,"  continued  the  orator,  warm- 
ing, as  the  cold  he  had  engendered  in  his  audience  became 
more  freezingly  felt — "with  respect  to  myself,  I  do  not 
deny  that,  owing  to  the  accident  of  training  for  a  very  faulty 
and  contracted  course  of  education,  I  have  obtained  what 
are    called  '  honors' at  the  University  of  Cambridge;   but 
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you  must  o<^t  regard  that  fact  as  a  promise  of  any  worth  in 
mv  future  passage  through  life.  Some  of  the  most  useless 
persons— esiJeciallv  narrow-mi ncled  and  bigoted — liave  ac- 
quired far  liigiicr  lionors  at  the  university  than  have  fallen 
to  my  lot. 

"  I  thank  you  no  less  for  the  civil  things  you  have  said 
of  me  and  my  family  ;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  walk  to  that 
grave  to  which  we  are  all  bound  with  a  tranquil  indifference 
as  to  what  people  may  say  of  me  in  so  short  a  journey.  And 
the  sooner,  my  friends,  we  get  to  our  journey's  end,  the 
better  our  chance  of  escaping  a  great  many  pains,  troubles, 
sins,  and  diseases.  So  that  when  I  drink  to  your  good 
healths,  you  must  feel  that  in  reality  I  wish  you  an  early 
deliverance  from  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  exposed,  and 
which  so  generally  increase  with  our  years,  that  good  health 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  decaying  faculties  of  old 
age.     Gentlemen,  your  good  healths  !  " 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


The  morning  after  these  birthday  rejoicings.  Sir  Peter 
and  Lady  Chillingly  held  a  long  consultation  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  heir,  and  the  best  mode  of  instilling  into  his 
mind  the  expediency  either  of  entertaining  more  pleasing 
views,  or  at  least  of  professing  less  unpopular  sentiments  — 
compatibly  of  course,  though  they  did  not  say  it,  with  the 
new  ideas  that  were  to  govern  his  century.  Having  come  to 
an  agreement  on  this  delicate  subject,  they  went  forth,  arm 
in  arm,  in  search  of  their  heir.  Kenelm  seldom  met  them 
at  breakfast.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  accustomed  to  sol- 
itary rambles  before  his  parents  were  out  of  bed. 

The  worthy  pair  found  Kenelm  seated  on  the  banks  of  a 
trout-stream  that  meandered  through  Chillingly  Park,  dip- 
ping his  line  into  the  water,  and  yawning,  with  apparent 
relief  in  that  operation. 

"Does  fishing  amuse  you,  my  boy?"  said  Sir  Peter, 
heartily. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir,"  answered  Kenelm. 

"  Then  why  do  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  Lady  Chillingly. 

"  Because  I  know  nothing  else  that  amuses  me  more." 
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"Ah!  tliat  is  it,"  said  Sir  Peter;  "the  whole  secret  of 
Kenelm's  oddities  is  to  be  found  in  tlicse  words,  my  dear  ; 
he  needs  anuisenicnt.  Voltaire  says  truly,  'amusement  is 
one  of  the  wants  of  man.'  And  if  Kenelm  could  be  amused 
like  other  people,  he  would  be  like  otlicr  people." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Kenelm,  gravely,  and  extracting 
from  the  water  a  small  but  lively  trout,  which  settled  itself 
in  Lady  Chillingly's  lap — "  in  that  case  I  would  rather  not 
be  amused.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  absurdities  of  other 
people.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  compels  me  to 
have  some  interest  in  my  own." 

"  Kenelm,  sir,"  exclaimed  Lady  Chillingly,  with  an  ani- 
mation into  which  her  tranquil  ladyship  was  very  rarely 
betrayed,  "  take  away  that  horrid  damp  thing  !  Put  down 
your  rod  and  attend  to  what  your  father  says.  Your  strange 
conduct  gives  us  cause  of  serious  anxiety." 

Kenelm  unhooked  the  trout,  deposited  the  fish  in  his 
basket,  and  raising  his  large  eyes  to  his  father's  face,  said, 
"  What  is  there  in  my  conduct  that  occasions  you  displea- 
sure  ? 

"  Not  displeasure,  Kenelm,"  said  Sir  Peter,  kindly,  "but 
anxiety  ;  your  mother  has  hit  upon  the  right  word.  You 
see,  my  dear  son,  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  distinguish 
yourself  in  the  world.  You  might  represent  this  county,  as 
your  ancestors  have  done  before.  I  had  looked  forward  to 
the  proceedings  of  yesterday  as  an  admirable  occasion  for 
your  introduction  to  your  future  constituents.  Oratory  is 
the  talent  most  appreciated  in  a  free  country,  and  why 
should  you  not  be  an  orator  ?  Demosthenes  says  that  de- 
livery, delivery,  delivery,  is  the  art  of  oratory  ;  and  your 
delivery  is  excellent,  graceful,  self-possessed,  classical." 

"  Pardon  me,  piy  dear  father,  Demosthenes  does  not 
say  delivery,  nor  action,  as  the  word  is  commonly  rendered  ; 
he  says,  '  acting  or  stage-play  ' — vTroxpto-ts  ;  the  art  by  which 
a  man  delivers  a  speech  in  a  feigned  character — whence  we 
get  the  word  hypocrisy.  Hypocrisy,  hypocrisy,  hypocrisy  ! 
is,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  triple  art  of  the  orator. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  become  triply  a  hypocrite  ?" 

"Kenelm,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  it  is  only  by  metaphor  that  you  can  twist  the  word 
ascribed  to  the  great  Athenian  into  the  sense  of  h)'pocrisy. 
But  assuming  it,  as  you  say,  to  mean  not  delivery,  but  act- 
ing. I  understand  why  your  df'btd  as  an  orator  was  not  suc- 
cessful.    Your  delivery  was  excellent,  your  acting  defective. 
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An  orator  should  please,  conciliate,  persuade,  prepossess. 
You  did  the  reverse  of  all  this  ;  and  though  you  produced 
a  great  etTect,  the  effect  was  so  decidedly  to  your  disadvan- 
tage, that  it  would  have  lost  you  an  election  on  any  hustings 
in  England."' 

"Am  I  to  understand,  my  dear  father,"  said  Kenelm,  in 
tlie  mournful  and  compassionate  tones  with  which  a  pious 
minister  of  the  Church  reproves  some  abandoned  and  hoary 
sinner — "am  I  to  understand  that  you  would  commend  to 
your  son  the  adoption  of  deliberate  falsehood  for  the  gain 
of  a  selfish  advantage  ?" 

"Deliberate  falsehood  !  you  impertinent  puppy  !" 

"  Puppy  !  "  repeated  Kenelm,  not  indignantly  but  mus- 
ingly—" puppy  I — a  well-bred  puppy  takes  after  its  parents." 

Sir  Peter  burst  out  laughing. 

Lady  Chillingly  rose  with  dignity,  shook  her  gown,  un- 
folded hor  parasol,  and  stalked  away  speechless. 

"  X(^w,  look  you,  Kenelm,"  said  Sir  Peter,  as  soon  as  he 
had  composed  himself.  "  These  quips  and  humors  of  yours 
are  amusing  enough  to  an  eccentric  man  like  myself,  but 
they  will  not  do  for  the  world  ;  and  how  at  your  age,  and 
with  the  rare  advantages  you  have  had  in  an  early  introduc- 
tion to  the  best  intellectual  society,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
tutor  acquainted  with  the  new  ideas  which  are  to  inriuence 
the  conduct  of  stat:smen,  you  could  have  made  so  silly  a 
speech  as  you  did  yesterday,  I  cannot  understand." 

"  Mv  dear  father,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  the  ideas 
I  expressed  are  the  new  ideas  most  in  vogue — ideas  ex- 
pressed in  still  plainer,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  epithet,  still 
sillier  terms  than  I  employed.  You  will  find  them  instilled 
into  the  public  mind  by  'The  Londoner,'  and  by  most  intel- 
lectual journals  of  a  liberal  character." 

"Kenelm,  Kenelm,  such  ideas  would  turn  the  world 
topsy-turvy." 

"  New  ideas  always  do  tend  to  turn  old  ideas  topsy-turvy. 
And  the  world,  after  all,  is  only  an  idea,  which  is  turned 
topsy-turvy  with  every  successive  century." 

"  You  make  me  sick  of  the  word  ideas.  Leave  off  your 
metaphysics  and  study  real  life." 

"  It  is  real  life  which  I  did  study  under  Mr.  Welby.  He 
is  the  Archimandrite  of  Realism.  It  is  sham  life  which  you 
wish  mo  to  study.  To  oblige  you  I  am  willing  to  com- 
mence it.  I  daresay  it  is  very  pleasant.  Real  life  is  not; 
on  the  contrary — dull."     And  Kenelm  yawned  again. 
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"  Have  you  no  young  friends  among  your  fellow-colle- 
gians ? " 

"  Friends  !  certainly  not,  sir.  But  I  believe  I  have  some 
enemies,  who  answer  the  same  purpose  as  friends,  only 
they  don't  hurt  one  so  much." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  lived  alone  at  Cam- 
bridge ? " 

"  No,  I  lived  a  good  deal  with  Aristoj>lianes,  and  a  lit- 
tle with  Conic  Sections  and  Hydrostatics." 

"Books.     Dry  company." 

"  More  innocent,  at  least,  than  moist  company." 

"  Did  you  ever  get  drunk,  sir?" 

"  Drunk  !  I  tried  to  do  so  once  with  the  young  compan- 
ions whom  you  would  commend  to  me  as  friends.  I  don't 
think  I  succeeded,  but  I  woke  with  a  headache.  Real  life 
at  college  abounds  with  headache." 

"  Kenelm,  my  boy,  one  thing  is  clear — you  must  travel." 

"As  you  please,  ^ir.  Marcus  Antoninus  says  that  it  is 
all  one  to  a  stone  whether  it  be  thrown  upwards  or  down- 
wards.    When  shall  I  start  ? " 

"Very  soon.  Of  course,  there  are  preparations  to 
make  ;  you  should  have  a  travelling  companion.  I  don't 
mean  a  tutor — you  are  too  clever  and  too  steady  to  need 
one — but  a  pleasant,  sensible,  well-mannered  young  person 
of  your  own  age." 

"  My  own  age — male  or  female  ?  " 

Sir  Peter  tried  hard  to  frown.  The  utmost  he  could  do 
was  to  reply  gravely,  "  Female  !  If  I  said  you  were  too 
steady  to  need  a  tutor,  it  was  because  you  have  hitherto 
seemed  less  likely  to  be  led  out  of  your  way  by  female  al- 
lurements. Among  your  other  studies  may  I  inquire  if 
you  have  included  that  which  no  man  has  ever  yet  thor- 
oughly mastered — the  study  of  woman  ?  " 

"Certainly.   Do  you  object  to  my  catching  another  trout?" 

"Trout  be blest,  or  the  reverse.     So  you  have  studied 

woman.  I  should  never  have  thought  it.  Where  and  when 
did  you  commence  that  department  of  science  ? " 

"  When  ?  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  Where  ?  first 
in  your  own  house,  then  at  college.  Hush  ! — a  bite  !  "  And 
another  trout  left  its  native  element  and  alighted  on  Sir 
Peter's  nose,  whence  it  was  solemnly  transferred  to  the  bas- 
ket. 

"  At  ten  years  old,  and  in  my  own  house.  That  flaunt- 
ing hussy  Jane,  the  under-housemaid " 
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"Jane!  No,  sir.  Pamela,  Miss  Byron,  Clarissa — 
females  in  Richardson,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
'taiii^lit  the  passions  to  move  at  the  coinmand  of  virtue.'  1 
trust  for  your  sake  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  err  in  that 
assertion  ;  for  I  found  all  these  females  at  night  in  your  own 
private  apartments." 

"  Oh  !  ••  said  Sir  Peter,  •'  that's  all." 

"All  I  remember  at  ten  years  old,"  replied  Kenelm. 

"  And  at  Mr.  Welby's  or  at  college,"  proceeded  Sir  Peter, 
timorously,  "was  your  acquaintance  with  females  of  the 
same  kind  ?" 

Kenelm  shook  his  head.  "  Much  worse  ;  they  were  very 
naughty  indeed  at  college." 

"  I  should  think  so,  with  such  a  lot  of  young  fellows  run- 
ning after  them." 

"  Very  few  fellows  run  after  the  females  I  mean — rather 
avoid  them." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

*'  No,  my  father,  so  much  the  worse  ;  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  those  females  there  is  little  use  going  to  col- 
lege at  aVi." 

"  E.xphiin  yourself." 

"Every  one  who  receives  a  classical  education  is  intro- 
duced into  their  society — Pyrrha  and  Lydia,  Glycera  and 
Corinna,  and  many  more  all  of  the  same  sort  ;  and  then  the 
females  in  Aristophanes,  what  do  you  say  to  them,  sir  ?  " 

"  Is  it  only  females  who  lived  two  thousand  or  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  or  more  probably  never  lived  at  all,  whose 
intimacy  you  have  cultivated  ?  Have  you  never  admired 
any  real  women  ?" 

"  Real  women  !  I  never  met  one.  Never  met  a  woman 
who  was  not  a  sham,  a  sham  from  the  moment  she  is  told  to 
be  pretty-behaved,  conceal  her  sentiments,  and  look  fibs 
when  she  does  not  speak  them.  But  if  I  am  to  learn  sham 
life,  I  suppose  I  must  put  up  with  sham  women." 

"  Have  you  been  crossed  in  love,  that  you  speak  so  bit- 
terly of  the  sex  ?  " 

"  I  don't  speak  bitterly  of- the  sex.  Examine  any  woman 
on  her  oath,  and  she'll  own  she  is  a  sham,  always  has  been, 
and  alwavs  will  be,  and  is  proud  of  it." 

"  I  am  glad  vour  mother  is  not  by  to  hear  you.  You  will 
think  differently  one  of  these  days.  Meanwhile,  to  turn  to 
the  other  sex,  is  there  no  young  man  of  your  own  rank  with 
whom  you  v»ouid  like  to  travel  ?  " 
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"Certainly  not.     I  hate  quarrelling." 

"  As  you  please.  But  you  cannot  go  quite  alone  ;  I  will 
find  you  a  good  travelling  servant.  I  must  write  to  town  to- 
day about  your  preparations,  and  in  another  week  or  so  I 
hope  all  will  be  ready.  ,  Your  allowance  will  be  whatever 
you  like  to  fix  it  at  ;  you  have  never  been  extravagant,  and 
— boy — I  love  you.  Amuse  yourself,  enjoy  yourself,  and 
come  back  cured  of  your  oddities,  but  preserving  your 
honor." 

Sir  Peter  bent  down  and  kissed  his  son's  brow.  Kenelm 
was  moved  ;  he  rose,  put  his  arm  round  his  father's  shoulder, 
and  lovingly  said,  in  an  undertone,  "If  ever  lam  tempted 
to  do  a  base  thing,  may  I  remember  whose  son  I  am — I 
shall  be  safe  then."  He  withdrew  his  arm  as  he  said  this, 
and  took  his  solitary  way  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  for- 
getful of  rod  and  line. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  young  man  continued  to  skirt  the  side  of  the  stream, 
until  he  reached  the  boundary  pale  of  the  park.  Here, 
placed  on  a  rough  grass  mound,  some  former  proprietor,  of 
a  social  temperament,  had  built  a  kind  of  belvedere,  so  as 
to  command  a  cheerful  view  of  the  high-road  below.  Me- 
chanically the  heir  of  the  Chillinglys  ascended  the  mound, 
seated  himself  \vithin  the  belvedere,  and  leant  his  chin  on 
his  hand  in  a  thoughtful  attitude.  It  was  rarely  that  the 
building  was  honored  by  a  human  visitor — its  habitual  oc- 
cupants were  spiders.  Of  those  industrious  insects  it  was  a 
well-populated  colony.  Their  webs,  darkened  with  dust, 
and  ornamented  with  the  wings,  and  legs,  and  skeletons  of 
many  an  unfortunate  traveller,  clung  thick  to  angle  and  win- 
dow-sill, festooned  the  rickety  table  on  which  the  young 
man  leant  his  elbow,  and  described  geometrical  circles  and 
rhomboids  between  the  gaping  rails  that  formed  the  backs 
of  venerable  chairs.  One  large  black  spider — who  was  prob- 
ably the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  held  possession  of  the  best 
place  by  the  window,  ready  to  offer  perfidious  welcome  to 
every  winged  itinerant  who  might  be  tempted  to  turn  aside 
from  trie  high-road  for  the  sake  of  a  little  cool  and  repose — 
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rushed  from  its  innermost  penetralia  at  the  entrance  of  Ken- 
elm,  and  remained  motionless  in  the  centre  of  its  meshes, 
starin*^  at  him.  It  did  not  seem  quite  sure  whether  the 
stranger  was  too  big  or  not. 

*•  It  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence," 
said  Kenelm,  "that  whenever  any  large  number  of  its  crea- 
tures forms  a  conununity  or  class,  a  secret  element  of  dis- 
union enters  into  the  hearts  of  the  individuals  foiming  the 
congregation,  and  prevents  their  co-operating  heartily  and 
eflfectually  for  their  common  interest.  '  The  fleas  would 
have  dragged  me  out  of  bed  if  they  had  been  unanimous,' 
said  the  great  Mr.  Curran  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  all  the  spiders  in  this  commonwealth  would  unite  to  attack 
me  in  a  body,  I  should  fall  a  victim  to  their  combined  nip- 
pers. But  spiders,  thuugh  inhabiting  the  same  legion,  con- 
stituting the  same  race,  animated  by  the  same  instincts,  do 
not  combine  even  against  a  butterfly  ;  each  seeks  his  own 
special  advantage,  and  not  that  of  the  community  at  large. 
And  how  completely  the  life  of  each  thing  resembles  a  cir- 
cle in  this  respect,  that  it  can  never  touch  another  circle  at 
more  than  one  point.  Nay,  I  doubt  if  it  quite  touches  it 
even  there, — there  is  a  space  between  every  atom — self  is 
always  selfish;  and  yet  there  are  eminent  masters  in  the 
Academe  of  New  Ideas  who  wish  to  make  us  believe  that  all 
the  working  classes  of  a  civilized  world  could  merge  every  dif- 
ference of  race,  creed,  intellect,  individual  propensities  and 
interests,  into  the  construction  of  a  single  web,  stocked  as  a 
larder  in  common  !  "  Here  the  soliloquist  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  and,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  contemplated  the  high- 
road. It  was  a  very  fine  high-road— 'Straight  and  level,  kept 
in  excellent  order  by  turn-pikes  at  every  eight  miles.  A 
pleasant  greensward  bordered  it  on  either  side,  and  under  the 
belvedere  the  benevolence  of  some  mediccval  Chillingly  had 
placed  a  little  drinking-fountain  for  the  refreshment  of  w^ay- 
farers.  Close  to  the  fountain  stood  a  rude  stone  bench,  over- 
shadowed bv  a  large  willow,  and  commanding  from  the  high 
table-ground  on  which  it  was  placed  a  wide  view  of  corn- 
fields, meadows,  and  distant  hills,  suffused  in  the  mellow  light 
of  the  summer  sun.  Along  that  road  there  came  successively 
a  wagon  filled  with  passengers  seated  on  straw — an  old  wo- 
man, a  pretty  girl,  two  children  ;  then  a  stout  farmer  going 
to  market  in  his  dog-cart  ;  then  three  flies  carrying  fares  to 
the  nearest  railway  station  ;  then  a  handsome  young  man  on 
horseback,  a  handsome  young  lady  by  his  side,  a  groom  be- 
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hind.  It  was  eas)'  to  sec  that  the  young  man  and  young  lady 
were  lovers.  See  it  in  his  ardent  looks  and  serious  lips  parted 
but  for  whispers  only  to  be  heard  by  her  ; — see  it  in  her  down- 
cast eyes  and  heightened  color.  "  '  Alas!  regardless  of  their 
doom,'  "  muttered  Kenelm,  "what  trouble  those 'little  victims' 
are  preparing  for  themselves  and  their  progeny  !  Would  I 
could  lend  them  Decimus  Roach's  '  Approach  to  the  An- 
gels'!  "  The  road  now  for  some  minutes  became  solitary 
and  still,  when  there  was  heard  to  the  right  a  sprightly  sort 
of  carol,  half  sung,  half  recited,  in  musical  voice,  with  a 
singularly  clear  enunciation,  so  that  the  words  reached  Ken- 
elm's  ear  distinctly.     They  ran  thus  : 

"  Black  Karl  looked  forth  from  his  cottage-door, 

He  looked  on  the  forest  green  ; 
And  down  the  path,  with  his  dogs  before, 

Came  the  Ritter  of  Neirestein  : 
Singing — singing — lustily  singing, 

Down  tlie  path,  with  his  dogs  before, 
Came  the  Ritter  of  Neirestein." 

At  a  voice  so  English,  attuned  to  a  strain  so  Germanic,  Ken- 
elm  pricked  up  attentive  ears,  and,  turning  his  eyes  down 
the  road,  beheld,  emerging  from  the  shade  of  beeches  that 
overhung  the  park  pales,  a  figure  that  did  not  altogether  har- 
monize with  the  idea  of  a  Ritter  of  Neirestein.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  picturesque  figure  enough.  The  man  was 
attired  in  a  somewhat  threadbare  suit  of  Lincoln  green,  with 
a  high-crowned  Tyrolese  hat  ;  a  knapsack. was  slung  behind 
his  shoulders,  and  he  was  attended  by  a  white  Pomeranian 
dog,  evidently  foot-sore,  but  doing  his  best  to  appear  pro- 
ficient in  the  chase  by  limping  some  yards  in  advance  of  his 
master  and  sniffing  into  the  hedges  for  rats  and  mice  and 
such  small  deer. 

By  the  time  the  pedestrian  had  reached  to  the  close  of 
his  refrain  he  had  gained  the  fountain,  and  greeted  it  with 
an  exclamation  of  pleasure.  Slipping  the  knapsack  from 
his  shoulder,  he  filled  the  iron  ladle  attached  to  the  basin. 
He  then  called  to  the  dog  by  the  name  of  Max,  and  held  the 
ladle  for  him  to  drink.  Not  till  the  animal  had  satisfied  his 
thirst  did  the  master  assuage  his  own.  Then  lifting  his  hat 
and  bathing  his  temples  and  face,  the  ped(!Strian  seated 
himself  on  the  bench,  and  the  dog  nestled  on  the  turf  at  his 
feet.  After  a  little  pause  the  wayfarer  began  again,  though 
in  a  lower  and  slower  tone,  to  chant  his  refrain,  and  pro- 
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ceeded,  with  abrupt  snatches,  to  link  the  verse  on  to 
another  stanza.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  cither  endeavor- 
ing- to  remember  or  to  invent,  and  it  seemed  rather  like  the 
latter  and  more  laborious  operation  of  the  mind. 

"  '  Wliy  on  foot,  wliy  on  foot,  Ritter  Karl,'  quoth  he, 
•Ami  not  on  thy  palfrey  gray?  ' 

Palfrey  gray — hum — gray. 

'  The  run  of  ill  luck  was  too  strong  for  me, 
And  has  {jallopcd  my  steed  away.' 

That  will  do — good  I  " 

"  Good  indeed  !  He  is  easily  satisfied,"  muttered  Kenclm. 
"  But  such  pedestrians  don't  pass  the  road  every  day.  Let 
us  talk  to  him."  So  saying,  he  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
window,  descended  the  mound,  and,  letting  himself  into  the 
road  by  a  screened  wicket-gate,  took  his  noiseless  stand  be- 
hind the  wayfarer  and  beneath  the  bowery  willow. 

The  man  had  now  sunk  into  silence.  Perhaps  he  had 
tired  himself  of  rhymes  ;  or  perhaps  the  mechanism  of  verse- 
making  had  been  replaced  by  that  kind  of  sentiment,  or  that 
kind  of  reverie,  which  is  common  to  the  temperaments  of 
those  who  indulge  in  verse-making.  But  the  loveliness  of 
the  scene  before  him  had  caught  his  eye  and  fixed  it  into  an 
intent  gaze  upon  wooded  landscapes  stretching  farther  and 
farther  to  the  range  of  hills  on  which  the  heaven  seemed  to 
rest. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  that  German  ballad," 
said  a  voice,  abruptly. 

The  wayfarer  started,  and,  turning  round,  presented  to 
Kenelm's  view  a  countenance  in  the  ripest  noon  of  manhood, 
with  locks  and  beard  of  a  deep  rich  auburn,  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  a  wonderful  nameless  charm  both  of  feature  and  ex- 
pression, very  cheerful,  very  frank,  and  not  without  a  certain 
nobleness  of  character  which  seemed  to  exact  respect. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  interruption,"  said  Kenclm, 
lifting  his  hat ;  "  but  I  overheard  you  reciting  ;  and  though 
I  suppose  vour  verses  are  a  translation  frcjm  the  German,  I 
don't  remember  anything  like  them  in  such  popiUar  German 
poets  as  I  happen  to  have  read." 

"  It  is  not  a  translation,  sir,"  replied  the  itinerant.  "  I 
was  onlv  trying  to  string  together  some  ideas  that  came  into 
my  head  this  fine  morning." 
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"You  area  poet,  then  ?"  said  Kenelm,  seating  himself  on 
the  bench. 

"  I  dare  not  say  poet.     I  am  a  verse-maker." 

"  Sir,  1  know  there  is  a  distinction.  Many  poets  of  the 
present  day,  considered  very  good,  are  uncommonly  bad 
verse-makers.  For  my  part,  I  could  more  readily  imagine 
them  to  be  good  poets  if  they  did  not  make  verses  at  all. 
But  can  I  not  hear  the  rest  of  the  ballad  ?" 

"Alas!  the  rest  of  the  ballad  is  not  yet  made.  It  is 
rather  a  long  subject,  and  my  flights  are  very  brief." 

"  That  is  much  in  their  favor,  and  very  unlike  the  poetry 
in  fashion.  You  do  not  belong,  I  think,  to  this  neighbor- 
hood.    Are  you  and  your  dog  travelling  far  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  holiday  time,  and  I  ramble  on  through  the 
summer.  I  am  travelling  far,  for  I  travel  till  September. 
Life  amid  summer  fields  is  a  very  joyous  thing." 

"Is  it  indeed?"  said  Kenelm,  with  much  nai'vetd.  "I 
should  have  thought  that,  long  before  September,  you  would 
have  got  very  much  bored  with  the  fields  and  the  dog  and 
yourself  altogether.  But,  to  be  sure,  you  have  the  resource 
of  verse-making,  and  that  seems  a  very  pleasant  and  absorb- 
ing occupation  to  those  who  practise  it — from  our  old  friend 
Horace,  kneading  labored  Alcaics  into  honey  in  his  summer 
rambles  among  the  watered  woodlands  of  Tibur,  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  employing  himself  on  French  rhymes  in  the  in- 
tervals between  chopping  off  noblemen's  heads.  It  does  not 
seem  to  signify  much  whether  the  verses  be  good  or  bad, 
so  far  as  the  pleasure  of  the  verse-maker  himself  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  Richelieu  was  as  much  charmed  with  his  occu- 
pation as  Horace  was,  and  his  verses  were  certainly  not 
Horatian." 

"  Surely  at  your  aire,  sir,  and  with  your  evident  educa- 
tion  " 

"  Say  culture;  that's  the  word  in  fashion  nowadays." 

" — Well,  your  evident  culture — you  must  have  made 
verses. 

"  Latin  verses — yes — and  occasionally  Greek.  I  was 
obliged  to  do  so  at  school.     It  did  not  amuse  me." 

"Tr)^  English." 

Kenelm  shook  his  head.  "Not  I.  Every  cobbler  should 
stick  to  his  last." 

"Well,  put  aside  the  verse-making:  don't  you  find  a 
sensible  enjoyment  in  those  solitary  summer  walks,  when 
you  have  Nature  all  to  yourself — enjoyment  in  marking  all 
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the  mobile,  evanescent  changes  in  her  face — her  laugh,  her 
smile,  her  tears,  her  very  frown  ?" 

"  Assuming  that  by  Nature  you  mean  a  mechanical  series 
of  external  phenomena,  I  object  to  your  speaking  of  a  ma- 
chinery as  if  it  were  a  person  of  the  feminine  gender — her 
laugh,  her  smile,  etc.  As  well  talk  of  the  laugh  and  smile 
of  a  steam-engine.  But  to  descend  to  common-sense.  I 
grant  there  is  some  pleasure  in  solitary  rambles  in  fine 
weather  and  amid  varj'ing  scenery.  You  say  that  it  is  a 
holiday  excursion  that  you  are  enjoying  :  I  presume,  there- 
fore, that  you  have  some  practical  occupation  which  con- 
sumes the  time  that  you  do  not  devote  to  a  holiday  ? " 

"Yes;  I  am  not  altogether  an  idler.  I  work  sometimes, 
though  not  so  hard  as  I  ouglit.  'Life  is  earnest,'  as  the  poet 
says.  But  1  and  my  dog  are  rested  now,  and  as  I  have  still 
a  long  walk  before  me,  I  must  wish  you  good-day." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a  grave  and  sweet  politeness 
of  tone  and  manner,  which  he  could  command  at  times,  and 
which,  in  its  difference  from  merely  conventional  lubanity, 
was  not  without  fascination — "  I  fear  that  I  have  offended 
you  by  a  question  that  must  have  seemed  to  you  inquisitive 
— perhaps  impertinent  ;  accept  my  excuse  ;  it  is  very  rarely 
that  I  meet  any  one  who  interests  me  ;  and  you  do."  As  he 
spoke  he  offered  his  hand,  which  the  wayfarer  shook  very 
cordially. 

"  I  should  be  a  churl  indeed  if  your  question  could  have 
given  me  offence.  It  is  rather  perhaps  I  who  am  guilty  of 
impertinence,  if  I  take  advantage  of  my  seniority  in  years, 
and  tender  you  a  coimsel.  Do  not  despise  Nature,  or  re- 
gard her  as  a  steam-engine  ;  you  will  find  in  her  a  very 
agreeable  and  conversable  friend,  if  you  will  cultivate  her 
intimacy.  And  I  don't  know  a  better  mode  of  doing  so  at 
your  age,  and  with  your  strong  limbs,  than  putting  a  knap- 
sack on  your  shoulders,  and  turning  foot-traveller,  like  my- 
self." 

**  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  counsel  ;  and  I  trust  we  may 
meet  again,  and  interchange  ideas  as  to  the  thing  you  call 
Nature — a  thing  which  science  and  art  never  appear  to  see 
with  the  same  eyes.  If  to  an  artist  Nature  has  a  soul,  why, 
so  has  a  steam-engine.  Art  gifts  with  soul  all  matter  that 
it  contemplates  ;  science  turns  all  that  is  already  gifted  with 
soul  into  matter.     Good-day,  sir." 

Here  Kenelm  turned  back  abruptly,  and  the  traveller 
went  his  way,  silently  and  thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Kenelm  retraced  his  steps  homeward  under  the  shade  of 
his  "  old  hereditary  trees."  One  might  have  thouglit  his 
path  along  the  greenswards,  and  by  the  side  of  the  babbling 
rivulet,  was  pleasanter  and  more  conducive  to  peaceful 
thoughts  than  the  broad,  dusty  thoroughfare  along  which 
plodded  the  wanderer  he  had  quitted.  But  the  man  ad- 
dicted to  reverie  forms  his  own  landscapes  and  colors  his 
own  skies. 

"It  is,"  soliloquized  Kenelm  Chillingly,  "a  strange 
yearning  I  have  long  felt — to  get  out  of  myself — to  get,  as 
it  were,  into  another  man's  skin — and  have  a  little  variety  of 
thought  and  emotion.  One's  self  is  always  the  same  self  ; 
and  that  is  why  I  yawn  so  often.  But  if  I  can't  get  into  an- 
other man's  skin,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  get  as  vmlike 
myself  as  I  possibly  can  do.  Let  me  see  what  is  myself.  My- 
self is  Kenelm  Chillingly,  son  and  heir  to  a  rich  gentleman. 
But  a  fellow  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back,  sleeping  at  way- 
side inns,  is  not  at  all  like  Kenelm  Chillingly — especially  if 
he  is  very  short  of  money,  and  may  come  to  want  a  dinner. 
Perhaps  that  sort  of  fellow  may  take  a  livelier  view  of 
things  :  he  can't  take  a  duller  one.  Courage,  Myself, — you 
and  I  can  but  try." 

For  the  next  two  days  Kenelm  was  observed  to  be  un- 
usually pleasant.  He  yawned  much  less  frequently,  walked 
with  his  father,  played  piquet  with  his  mother,  was  more 
like  other  people.  Sir  Peter  was  charmed  ;  he  ascribed  this 
happy  change  to  the  preparations  he  was  making  for  Ken- 
elm's  travelling  in  style.  The  proud  father  was  in  active 
correspondence  with  his  great  London  friends,  seeking  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  Kenelm  for  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
Portmanteaus,  with  every  modern  convenience,  were  or- 
dered ;  an  experienced  courier,  who  could  talk  all  languages 
— and  cook  French  dishes  if  required — was  invited  to  name 
his  terms.  In  short,  every  arrangement  worthy  a  young 
patrician's  entrance  into  the  great  world  was  in  rapid  pro- 
gress, when  suddenly  Kenelm  Chillingly  disappeared,  leav- 
ing behind  him  on  Sir  Peter's  library-table  the  following 
lef.r(;r : 
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"  My  very  dkar  Fatiikr, — Oliedient  to  your  desire,  I  depart  in  search 
of  real  life  ami  real  persons,  or  of  the  host  imitations  of  them.  Forgive  me, 
I  beseech  you,  if  I  commence  that  search  in  my  own  way.  I  have  seen  enou^jli 
of  lidies  anil  gentlemen  for  the  present — they  must  be  all  very  much  alike  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Vou  desired  me  to  be  amused.  I  go  to  try  if  that 
be  possible.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  amusing  ;  the  more  lady-like  or 
gentleman-like  they  are,  the  more  insipid  I  fiml  tiiem.  My  dear  father,  I  go 
in  quest  of  adventure  like  .\mailis  of  Caul,  like  Dun  Qui.xote,  like  Gil  Hlay, 
like  Roderick  Random — like,  in  short,  the  only  real  j)eople  seeking  real  life — 
the  people  who  never  existed  except  in  books.  I  go  on  foot,  I  go  alone.  I 
have  provided  myself  with  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  I  ought  to  spend, 
because  eveiy  man  must  buy  expeiience,  and  the  fust  fees  are  heavy.  In  fact, 
I  have  put  fifty  pounds  into  my  pocket-book  and  into  my  purse  live  sovereigns 
and  seventeen  shilimgs.  This  sum  ought  to  last  me  a  year,  but  I  daresay  in- 
ex]Terience  will  do  me  out  of  it  in  a  month,  so  we  will  count  it  as  nothing. 
Since  you  have  asked  me  to  fix  my  own  allowance,  1  will  beg  you  kindly  to 
commence  it  this  day  in  advance,  by  an  order  to  your  banker  to  cash  my 
cheques  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds,  and  lo  the  same  amount  monthly — 
viz.,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.  With  that  sum  I  can't  starve,  and  if 
I  want  more  it  may  be  amusing  to  work  for  it.  Pray  don't  send  after  me,  or 
institute  intjuiries,  or  disturb  the  household,  and  set  all  the  neighborhoo'l 
talking,  by  any  mention  either  of  my  ])rojector  of  your  surprise  at  it.  I  will 
not  fail  to  write  to  you  from  time  to  time. 

•'  You  will  judge  best  what  to  say  to  my  dear  mother.  If  you  tell  her 
the  truth,  which  of  course  I  should  do  did  I  tell  her  anything,  my  request  is 
virtually  frustrated,  and  I  shall  be  the  talk  of  the  county.  You,  I  know, 
don't  think  telling  fibs  is  immoral,  when  it  happens  to  be  convenient,  as  it 
would  be  in  this  case. 

'*  I  expect  to  be  absent  a  year  or  eighteen  months  ;  if  I  prolong  my  travils 
it  shall  be  in  the  way  you  propofe<I.  I  will  then  take  my  place  in  polite 
society,  call  upon  you  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  fib  on  my  own  account  to  any 
extent  required  by  that  world  of  fiction  which  is  peopled  by  illusions  and 
governed  by  shams. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  father,  and  be  quite  sure  that  if  I  get  into 
any  trouble  requiring  a  friend,  it  is  to  you  I  shall  turn.  As  yet  I  have  no 
other  friend  on  earth,  and  with  prudence  and  good-luck  I  may  escape  the  in- 
fliction of  any  other  frienil. —  Yours  ever  affectionately,  Kenelm. 

"  P.S.  —  Dear  father,  I  open  my  letter  in  your  library  to  say  again  '  Bless 
you,'  and  to  tell  you  how  fondly  I  kissed  your  old  beaver  gloves,  which  I 
found  on  the  table." 

Wlien  Sir  Peter  came  to  that  postscript  he  took  off  his 
spectacles  and  wiped  them — they  were  very  moist. 

Then  he  fell  into  a  profound  meditation.  Sir  Peter  was, 
as  I  have  said,  a  learned  man  ;  he  was  also  in  some  things  a 
sensible  man  ;  and  he  had  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  hum- 
orous side  of  his  son's  crotchety  character.  What  was  to  be 
said  to  Lady  Chillingly  ?  That  matron  was  quite  giiiltless 
of  any  crime  which  should  deprive  her  of  a  husband's  con- 
fidence in  a  matter  relating  to  her  only  son.     bhc  was  a  vir- 
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tuous  matron — morals  irreproachable — manners  dignified, 
and  she-haronety.  Any  one  seeing  her  for  the  first  time 
would  intuitively  say,  *'  Your  ladyship."  Was  this  a  matron 
to  be  suppressed  in  any  well-ordered  domestic  circle  ?  Sir 
Peter's  conscience  loudly  answered,  *'  No  ;  "  but  when,  put- 
ting conscience  into  his  pocket,  he  regarded  the  question 
at  issue  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Sir  Peter  felt  that  to  com- 
municate the  contents  of  his  son's  letter  to  Lady  Chillingly 
would  be  the  foolishest  thing  he  could  possibly  do.  Did  she 
know  that  Kenehn  had  absconded  with  the  family  dignity 
invested  in  liis  very  name,  no  marital  authority,  short  of 
such  abuses  of  power  as  constitute  the  offence  of  cruelty  in 
a  wife's  action  for  divorce  from  social  board  and  nuptial 
bed,  could  prevent  Lady  Chillingly  from  summoning  all  the 
grooms,  sending  them  in  all  directions,  with  strict  orders  to 
bring  back  the  runaway  dead  or  alive — the  walls  wovdd  be 
placarded  with  handbills,  ''Strayed  from  his  home,"  etc, — 
the  police  would  be  telegraphing  private  instructions  from 
town  to  town — tlie  scandal  would  stick  to  Kenelm  Chillingly 
for  life,  accompanied  with  vague  hints  of  criminal  propen- 
sities and  insane  hallucinations — he  would  be  ever  after- 
wards pointed  out  as  "  the  man  who  had  disappeared." 
And  to  disappear  and  to  turn  up  again,  instead  of  being 
murdered,  is  the  most  hateful  thing  a  man  can  do  ;  all  the 
newspapers  bark  at  him,  "  Tray,  Blanche,  Sweetheart,  and 
all  ; "  strict  explanations  of  the  imseemly  fact  of  his  safe 
existence  are  demanded  in  the  name  of  public  decorum,  and 
no  explanations  are  accepted— it  is  life  saved,  character  lost. 

Sir  Peter  seized  his  hat  and  walked  forth,  not  to  delib- 
erate whether  to  fib  or  not  to  fib  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
but  to  consider  what  kind  of  fib  would  the  most  quickly 
sink  into  the  bosom  of  his  wife. 

A  few  turns  to  and  fro  the  terrace  sufficed  for  the  con- 
ception and  maturing  of  the  fib  selected  ;  a  proof  that  Sir 
Peter  was  a  practised  fibber.  He  re-entered  the  house, 
passed  into  her  ladyship's  habitual  sitting-room,  and  said, 
with  careless  gayety,  "  My  old  friend  the  Duke  of  Clareville 
is  just  setting  off  on  a  tour  to  Switzerland  with  his  family. 
His  youngest  daughter.  Lady  Jane,  is  a  pretty  girl,  and 
would  not  be  a  bad  match  for  Kenelm." 

"  Lady  Jane,  the  youngest  daughter  with  fair  hair,  whom 
I  saw  last  as  a  very  charming  child,  nursing  a  lovely  doll 
presented  to  her  by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  A  good  match 
indeed  for  Kenelm." 
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"  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  ine.  Would  it  not  be  a  favor- 
able step  towards  that  alliance,  and  an  excellent  thing  for 
Kenelin  generally,  if  he  were  to  visit  the  Continent  as  one 
of  the  Duke's  travelling  party  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  would." 

"  Then  you  approve  wliat  I  have  done — the  Duke  starts 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  have  packed  Kenelm  off 
to  town,  with  a  letter  to  my  old  friend.  Vou  will  excuse 
all  leave-taking.  You  know  that  though  the  best  of  sons  he 
is  an  odd  fellow  ;  and  seeing  that  I  had  talked  him  into  it, 
I  struck  while  tlic  iron  was  hot,  and  sent  him  off  by  the  ex- 
press at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  for  fear  that  if  1  allowed 
any  delay  he  would  talk  himself  out  of  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  Kenelm  is  actually  gone  ?  Good 
gracious  !  " 

Sir  Peter  stole  softly  from  the  room,  and,  summoning  his 
valet,  said,  "  I  have  sent  Mr.  Chillingly  to  London.  Pack 
up  the  clothes  he  is  likely  to  want,  so  that  he  can  have  them 
sent  at  once,  whenever  he  writes  for  them." 

And  thus,  by  a  judicious  violation  of  truth  on  the  part  of 
his  father,  that  exemplary  truth-teller  Kenelm  Chillingly 
saved  the  honor  of  his  house  and  his  own  reputation  from 
the  breath  of  scandal  and  the  inquisition  of  the  police.  He 
was  not  "the  .man  who  had  disappeared." 


BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Kekelm  Chillingly  had  quitted  the  paternal  home  at 
daybreak,  before  any  of  the  household  was  astir. 

'•  Unquestionably,"  said  he,  as  he  walked  along  the  soli- 
tai-y  lanes — "  unquestionably  I  begin  the  world  as  poets  be- 
gin poetry,  an  imitator  and  a  plagiarist.  1  am  imitating  an 
itinerant  verse-maker,  as,  no  doubt,  he  began  by  imitating 
some  other  maker  of  verse.  But  if  there  be  anything  in 
me,  it  will  work  itself  out  in  original  form.  And,  after 
all,  the  verse-maker  is  not  the  inventor  of  ideas.  Adventure 
on  foot  is  a  notion  that  remounts  to  the  age  of  fable.  Her- 
cules, for  instance, — that  was  the  way  in  which  he  got  to 
heaven,  as  a  foot-traveller.  How  solitary  the  world  is  at  this 
hour  I  Is  it  not  for  that  reason  that  this  is  of  all  hours  the 
most  beautiful  ? " 

Here  he  paused,  and  looked  around  and  above.  It  was  the 
ver}-  height  of  summer.  The  sun  was  just  rising  over  gentle 
sloping  uplands.  All  the  dews  on  the  hedgerows  sparkled. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens.  Uprose  from  the 
green  blades  of  the  corn  a  solitary  skylark.  His  voice  woke 
up  the  other  birds.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  joyous 
concert  began.  Kenelm  reverently  doffed  his  hat  and  bowed 
his  head  in  mute  homage  and  thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER    II. 


About  nine  o'clock  Kenelm  entered  a  town  some  twelve 
miles  distant  from  his  father's  house,  and  towards  which  he 
had  designedly  made  his  way,  because  in  that  town  he  was 
scarcely  if  at  all  known  by  sight,  and  he  might  there  make 
the  purchases  he  required  without  attracting  any  marked  ob- 
ser%ation.     He  had  selected  for  his  travelling  costume  a 
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shooting-dress,  as  the  simplest  and  least  likely  to  belong  to 
his  rank  as  a  gentleman.  But  still  in  its  very  cut  there  was 
an  air  of  distini:ti<»n.  and  every  laborer  he  had  met  on  the 
■way  had  touched  liis  hat  to  him.  Besides,  who  wears  a 
shooting-dress  in  the  middle  of  June,  or  a  shooting-dress  at 
all,  unless  he  be  either  a  gamekeeper  or  a  gentleman 
licensed  to  shoot  ? 

Kenelm  entered  a  large  store-shop  for  ready-made  clothes, 
and  purchased  a  suit,  such  as  njight  be  worn  on  Sundays  by 
a  small  country  yeoman  or  tenant-farmer  of  a  petty  holding, 
— a  stout  coarse  broadcloth  upper  garment,  half  coat,  half 
jacket,  with  waistcoat  to  match,  strong  corduroy  trousers,  a 
smart  Belcher  neckcloth,  with  a  small  stock  of  linen  and 
woollen  socks  in  harmony  with  the  other  raiment.  He  bought 
also  a  leathern  knapsack,  just  big  enough  to  contain  this 
wardrobe,  and  a  couple  of  books,  which,  with  his  combs  and 
brusiies,  he  had  brought  away  in  his  pockets.  For  among 
all  his  trunks  at  home  there  was  no  knapsack. 

These  purcluxses  made  and  paid  for,  he  passed  quickly 
through  the  town,  and  stopped  at  a  humble  inn  at  the  out- 
skirts, to  which  lie  was  attracted  by  the  notice,  "  Refresh- 
ment for  man  and  beast."  He  entered  a  little  sanded 
parlor,  which  at  that  hour  lie  had  all  to  himself,  called  for 
breakfast,  and  devoured  the  best  part  of  a  fourpenny  loaf, 
with  a  couple  tjf  hard  eggs.' 

Thus  recruited,  he  again  sallied  forth,  and  deviating  into 
a  thick  wood  by  the  roadside,  he  exchanged  the  habiliments 
with  which  he  had  left  home  for  those  he  had  purchased,  and 
by  the  help  of  one  or  two  big  stones  sunk  the  relinquished 
garments  into  a  small  but  deep  pool  which  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  in  a  bush-grown  dell  much  haunted  by  snipes 
in  the  winter. 

'*  Now,"  said  Kenelm,  "  I  really  begin  to  think  I  have 
got  out  of  myself.  I  am  in  another  man's  skin  ;  for  w  hat, 
after  all,  is  a  skin  but  a  soul's  clothing,  and  what  is  clothing 
but  a  decenter  skin?  Of  its  own  natural  skin  every  civi- 
lized soul  is  ashamed.  It  is  the  height  of  impropriety  for 
anyone  but  the  lowest  kind  of  savage  to  show  it.  If  the 
purest  soul  now  existent  upon  earth,  the  Pope  of  Rome's 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}''s,  were  to  pass  down  the 
Strand  with  the  skin  which  nature  gave  to  it  bare  to  the 
eve,  it  would  be  brought  up  before  a  magistrate,  prosecuted 
bv  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  committed 
to  jail  as  a  public  nuisance. 
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"  Decidedly  I  am  now  in  another  man's  skin.  Kenelm 
Chillingly,  I  no  longer 

Remain 

Yours  faithfully ; 
But  am, 

With  profound  consideration, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant." 

With  light  step  and  elated  crest,  the  wanderer,  thus  trans- 
formed, sprang  from  the  wood  into  the  dusty  thorough- 
fare. 

He  had  travelled  on  for  about  an  hour,  meeting  but  few 
other  passengers,  when  he  heard  to  the  right  a  loud  shrill 
young  voice,  "  Help,  help  ! — I  will  not  go — I  tell  you,  I  will 
not !  "  Just  before  him  stood,  by  a  high  five-barred  gate,  a 
pensive  gray  cob  attached  to  a  neat-looking  gig.  The  bridle 
was  loose  on  the  cob's  neck.  The  animal  was  evidently 
accustomed  to  stand  quietly  when  ordered  to  do  so,  and  glad 
of  the  opportunity. 

The  cries,  "  Help,  help  ! "  were  renewed,  mingled  with 
louder  tones  in  a  rougher  voice,  tones  of  wrath  and  menace. 
Evidently  these  sounds  did  not  come  from  the  cob.  Kenelm 
looked  over  the  gate,  and  saw  a  few  yards  distant,  in  a  grass- 
field,  a  well-dressed  boy  struggling  violently  against  a  stout 
middle-aged  man  who  was  rudely  hauling  him  along  by  the 
arm. 

The  chivalry  natural  to  a  namesake  of  the  valiant  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  was  instantly  aroused.  He  vaulted  over  the 
gate,  seized  the  man  by  the  collar,  and  exclaimed,  "  For 
shame,  what  are  you  doing  to  that  poor  boy  ? — let  him  go  !  " 

"  Wliy  the  devil  do  you  interfere  ? "  cried  the  stout  man 
— his  eyes  glaring  and  his  lips  foaming  with  rage.  "Ah, 
are  you  the  villain  ? — yes,  no  doubt  of  it.  I'll  give  it  to  you, 
jackanapes  !  "  And  still  grasping  the  boy  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  the  stout  man  darted  a  blow  at  Kenelm,  from 
which  nothing  less  than  the  practised  pugilistic  skill  and 
natural  alertness  of  the  youth  thus  suddenly  assaulted  could 
have  saved  his  eyes  and  nose.  As  it  was,  the  stout  man 
had  the  worst  of  it  ;  the  blow  was  parried,  returned  with  a 
dexterous  manoeuvre  of  Kenelm's  right  foot  in  Cornish 
fashion,  and  proaimbit  humi bos, — the  stout  man  lay  sprawling 
on  his  back.  The  boy,  thus  released,  seized  hold  of  Kenelm 
by  the  arm,  and  hurrying  him  along  up  the  field,  cried, 
"  Come,  come  before  he  gets  up  !  save  me  !  save  me  !  "     Ere 
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lie  had  recovered  his  own  surprise,  the  boy  luid  dragged 
Kenclin  to  the  gate,  and  jumped  into  the  gig,  sobbing  forth, 
*'  Get  in,  get  in.  I  can't  drive  ;  get  in,  and  drive — you. 
Quick  !  (juick  !  " 

"  Hut,"  began  Kenelm. 

"  Get  in,  or  I  shall  go  mad."  Kenelm  obeyed,  the  boy 
gave  him  the  reins,  and  seizing  the  whip  himself,  applied  it 
lustily  to  the  cob.  On  sprang  the  cc^b.  "  Stop — stop — 
stop,  thief  ! — villain  ! — Halloa  I  — thieves — thieves — thieves  ! 
— stop  !  "  cried  a  voice  behind.  Kenelm  involuntarily  turned 
his  heatl  and  beheld  the  stout  man  perched  upon  the  gate 
and  gesticulating  furiously.  It  was  but  a  glimpse  ;  again 
the  whip  was  plied,  the  cob  frantically  broke  into  a  gallop, 
the  gig  jolted  and  bumped  and  swerved,  and  it  was  not  till 
thev  had  put  a  good  mile  between  themselves  and  the  stout 
man  that  Kenelm  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
whip,  and  calming  the  cob  into  a  rational  trot. 

"  Young  gentleman,"  then  said  Kenelm,  "  perhaps  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  explain." 

"  By-and-by  ;  get  on,  that's  a  good  fellow  ;  you  shall  be 
well  paid  for  it — well  and  handsomely." 

Oucjth  Kenelm,  gravely,  "  I  know  that  in  real  life  pay- 
ment and  service  naturally  go  together.  But  we  will  put 
aside  the  payment  till  you  tell  me  what  is  to  be  the  service. 
And  first,  whither  am  I  to  drive  you  ?  We  are  coming  to  a 
place  where  three  roads  meet ;  which  of  the  three  shall  I 
take  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  there  is  a  linger-post.  I  want  to 
get  to — but  it  is  a  secret  ;  you'll  not  betray  me.  Promise 
— swear." 

"  I  don't  swear  except  when  I  am  in  a  passion,  which,  I 
am  sorr)'  to  say,  is  very  seldom  ;  and  I  don't  promise  till  I 
know  what  I  promise  ;  neither  do  I  go  on  driving  runaway 
bovs  in  other  men's  gigs  unless  I  know  that  I  am  taking 
them  to  a  safe  place,  w^here  their  papas  and  mammas  can 
get  at  them." 

"  I  have  no  papa,  no  mamma,"  said  the  boy  dolefully, 
and  with  quivering  lips. 

"  Poor  boy  !  I  suppose  that  burly  brute  is  your  school- 
master, and  you  are  running  away  home  for  fear  of  a  flog- 

gins:-" 

The  boy  burst  out  laughing  :  a  pretty  silvery  merr)'  laugh, 
it  thrilled  through  Kenelm  Chillingly.  "  No,  he  would  not 
fiog  me  ;  he  is  not  a  schoolmaster  ;  he  is  worse  than  that." 

3* 
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"  Is  it  possible  ?     What  is  he  ?" 

"An  uncle." 

"  Hum  !  uncles  are  proverbial  for  cruelty  ;  were  so  in  the 
classical  days,  and  Richard  III.  was  the  only  scholar  in  his 
family." 

"Eh  !  classical,  and  Richard  III.  !  "  said  the  boy,  startled, 
and  looking  attentively  at  the  pensive  driver.  "  Who  are 
you  i  you  talk  like  a  gentleman." 

"I  beg  pardon.  I'll  not  do  so  again  if  I  can  help  it." 
'•  Decidedly,"  thought  Kenelm,  "  I  am  beginning  to  be 
amused.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  get  into  another  man's 
skin,  and  another  man's  gig  too  !  "  Aloud,  '•  Here  we  are  at 
the  finger-post.  If  you  are  running  away  from  your  uncle, 
it  is  time  to  inform  me  where  you  are  running  to." 

Here  the  boy  leaned  over  the  gig  and  examined  the  fin- 
ger-post.    Ihen  he  clapped  his  hands  joyfully. 

"  All  right !  I  thought  so — 'To  Tor-Hadham,  eighteen 
miles.'     That's  the  road  to  Tor-Hadham." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  to  drive  you  all  that  way — 
eighteen  miles  ? " 
'  "Yes." 

"  And  to  whom  are  you  going  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by.  Do  go  on — do,  pray.  I 
can't  drive — never  drove  in  my  life — or  I  would  not  ask  you. 
Pray,  pray,  don't  desert  me  !  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  you 
will  not  ;  and  if  you  are  not  a  gentleman,  I  have  got  ]Qio 
in  my  purse,  which  you  shall  have  when  I  am  safe  at  Tor- 
Hadham.  Dont  hesitate  ;  my  whole  life  is  at  stake  !  "  And 
the  boy  began  once  more  to  sob. 

Kenelm  directed  the  pony's  head  towards  Tor-Hadham, 
and  the  boy  ceased  to  sob. 

"You  are  a  good,  dear  fellow,"  said  the  boy,  wiping  his 
eyes.  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  taking  you  very  much  out  of  your 
road." 

"  I  have  no  road  in  particular,  and  would  as  soon  go  to 
Tor-Hadham,  which  I  have  never  seen,  as  anywhere  else. 
I  am  but  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  papa  and  mamma  too  ?  Why,  you 
are  not  much  older  than  I  am." 

"Little  gentleman,"  said  Kenelm,  gravely,  "I  am  just 
of  age  :  and  vou,  I  suppose,  are  about  fourteen." 

"What  fu'n  \  "  cried  the  boy,  abruptly.     "  Isn't  it  fum  ? " 

"It  will  not  he  fun  if  I  am  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  stealing  your  uncle's  gig,  and  robbing  his  little  nephew 
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of  p/^io.  By  the  by,  that  choleric  relation  of  yours  jnoaiit 
to  knock  down  somebody  else  when  he  struck  at  me.  He 
asked,  'Are  you  the  villain?"  Pray  who  is  the  villain?  he 
is  evidentlv  in  your  confidence." 

"  Villain  I  he  is  the  most  honorable,  high-minded But 

no  matter  now  ;  I'll  introduce  you  to  him  when  we  reach 
Tor-lladham.     Whip  that  pony;  he  is  crawling." 

"  It  is  up-hill  ;  a  good  man  spares  his  beast." 

No  art  and  no  elociuence  could  extort  from  his  young 
companion  any  further  explanation  than  Kenelm  had  yet 
received;  and  indeed,  as  tlic  journey  advanced,  and  they 
approached  their  destination,  both  parties  sank  into  silence. 
Kenelm  was  seriously  considering  that  his  first  day's  experi- 
ence of  real  life  in  the  skin  of  another  had  placed  in  some 
peril  his  own.  lie  had  knocked  down  a  man  evidently  re- 
spectable and  well-to-do,  had  carried  off  that  man's  nephew, 
and  made  free  with  that  man's  goods  and  chattels — i.e.,  his 
gig  and  horse.  All  this  miglit  l^e  explained  satisfactorily  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  how  ?  By  returning  to  his  former 
skin  ;  by  avowing  iiimself  to  be  Kenelm  Chillingly,  a  dis- 
tinguished university  medalist,  heir  to  no  ignoble  name  and 
some  ;^io,ooo  a  year.  But  then  what  a  scandal  !  he  who 
abhorred  scandal ;  in  vulgar  parlance,  what  a  "  row  !  "  he  who 
denied  that  the  very  word  "  row^  "  was  sanctioned  by  any 
classic  authorities  in  the  English  language.  He  would  have 
to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  found  disguised,  carefully  dis- 
guised, in  garments  such  as  no  baronet's  eldest  son — even 
though  that  baronet  be  the  least  ancestral  man  of  mark  whom 
it  suits  the  convenience  of  a  First  Minister  to  recommend  to 
the  Sovereisfn  for  exaltation  over  the  rank  of  Mister — was 
ever  beheld  in,  unless  he  had  taken  flight  to  the  gold-dig- 
gings. Was  this  a  position  in  which  the  heir  of  the  Chill- 
inglys,  a  distinguished  family,  whose  coat  of  arms  dated 
from  the  earliest  authenticated  period  of  English  heraldry 
under  Edward  III.  as  Three  Fishes  azur,  could  be  placed 
without  grievous  slur  on  the  cold  and  ancient  blood  of  the 
Three  Fislies  ? 

And  then  individually  to  himself,  Kenelm,  irrespectively 
of  the  Three  Fishes.  What  a  humiliation  !  He  had  put 
aside  his  respected  father's  deliberate  preparations  for  his 
entrance  into  real  life  ;  he  had  perversely  chosen  his  own 
walk  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  and  here,  before  half  the 
first  day  was  over,  what  an  infernal  scrape  he  had  walked 
himself  into  !     And  Avhat  was  his  excuse  ?     A  wretched  little 
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boy,  sobbing  and  chuckling-  by  turns,  and  yet  who  was  clever 
enough  to  twist  Kenchn  Chillingly  round  his  finger;  twist 
////;/ — a  man  who  thought  himself  so  much  wiser  than  his 
parents— a  man  who  had  gained  honors  at  the  University 
— a  man  of  the  gravest  temperament — a  man  of  so  nicely  a 
critical  turn  of  mind  that  there  was  not  a  law  of  art  or 
nature  in  which  he  did  not  detect  a  flaw, — that  he  should 
get  himself  into  this  mess  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
uncomfortable  reflection. 

The  boy  himself,  as  Kenelm  glanced  at  him  from  time  to 
time,  became  impish  ftnd  Will-of-thc-Wisp-ish.  Sometimes 
he  laughed  to  himself  loudly,  sometimes  he  wept  to  himself 
quietly ;  sometimes,  neither  laughing  nor  weeping,  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  reflection.  Twice  as  they  came  nearer 
to  the  town  of  Tor-Hadham,  Kenelm  nudged  the  boy,  and 
said,  "My  boy,  I  must  talk  with  you  ;"  and  twice  the  boy, 
withdrawing  his  arm  from  the  nudge,  had  answered  dream- 

ly- 

"  Hush  !  I  am  thinking." 

And  so  they  entered  the  town  of  Tor-Hadham  ;  the  cob 
very  much  done  up. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


"  Now,  young  sir,"  said  Kenelm,  in  a  tone  calm,  but 
peremptory — "now  we  are  in  the  town,  where  am  I  to 
take  you  ?  and  wherever  it  be,  there  to  say  good-bye." 

"  No,  not  good-bye.  Stay  with  me  a  little  bit.  I  begin  to 
feel  frightened,  and  I  am  so  friendless  ; "  and  the  boy,  who 
had  before  resented  the  slightest  nudge  on  the  part  of 
Kenelm,  now  wound  his  arm  into  Kenclm's,  and  clung  to 
him  caressingly. 

I  don't  know  what  my  readers  have  hitherto  thought 
of  Kenelm  Chillingly,  but  amid  all  the  curves  and  windings 
of  his  whimsical  humor  there  was  one  Avay  that  went  straight 
to  his  heart — you  had  only  to  be  weaker  than  himself,  and 
ask  his  protection. 

He  turned  round  abruptly  ;  he  forgot  all  the  strangeness 
of  his  position,  and  replied,  "Little  brute  that  you  are,  I'll 
be  shot  if  I  forsake  you  if  in  trouble.  But  some  compassion 
is  also  due  to  the  cob — for  his  sake  say  where  we  are  to  stop." 
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"  I'm  sure  I  can't  say  ;  I  never  was  here  before.  Let  us 
go  to  a  nice  quiet  inn.   Drive  slowly — we'll  look  out  for  one." 

Tor-IIadliain  was  a  lart^e  town,  not  nominally  the  capital 
of  the  county,  but  in  point  of  trade,  and  bustle,  and  life, 
virtually  the  capital.  The  straight  street,  through  which 
the  cob  went  as  slowly  as  if  he  had  been  drawing  a  Tri- 
umphal Car  up  the  Sacred  Hill,  presented  an  animated  ap- 
pearance. The  shops  had  hands(jme  fa(;ades  and  plate-glass 
windows  ;  the  pavements  exhibited  a  lively  concourse,  evi- 
dentlv  not  merely  of  business,  but  of  pleasure,  for  a  large 
proportion  t)f  the  passers-by  was  composed  of  the  fair  sex, 
smartly  dressed,  many  of  them  young,  and  some  pretty.  In 
fact,  a  regiment  of  Her  Majesty's — the  Hussars  had  been 
sent  into  the  town  twodavs  before,  and  between  the  officers 
of  that  fortunate  regiment,  and  the  fair  sex  in  that  hospitable 
town,  there  was  a  natural  emulation  which  should  make  the 
greater  number  of  slain  and  wounded.  The  advent  of  these 
heroes,  professional  subtracters  from  hostile,  and  multipliers 
of  friendly,  populations,  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  caterers  for 
those  amusements  which  bring  young  folks  together — arch- 
erv-meetings,  rille-shootings,  concerts,  balls,  announced  in 
bills  attached  to  boards  and  walls,  and  exposed  at  shop- 
windows. 

The  boy  looked  eagerly  forth  from  the  gig,  scanning 
especially  these  advertisements,  till  at  length  he  uttered  an 
excited  exclamation,  "Ah,  I  was  right — there  it  is  !  " 

"There  what  is?"  asked  Kcnelm.  "The  Inn?"  His 
companion  did  not  answer,  but  Kenelm  following  the  boy's 
eyes  perceived  an  immense  hand-bill  : 

"To-MORROW  Night  Theatre  opens, 
Richard  HI.  Mr.  Co.mpton." 

"  Do  just  ask  where  the  theatre  is,"  said  the  bo)*,  in  a 
whisper,  turning  away  his  head. 

Kenelm  stopped  the  cob,  made  the  inquiry,  and  was  di- 
rected to  take  the  next  turning  to  the  right.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  compo  portico  of  an  ugly  dilapidated  building, 
dedicated  to  the  Dramatic  Muses,  presented  itself  at  the 
angle  of  a  dreary  deserted  lane.  The  walls  were  placarded 
with  play-bills,  in  which  the  name  of  Compton  stood  forth 
as  gigantic  as  capitals  could  make  it.  The  boy  drew  a  sigh. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  let  us  look  out  for  an  inn  near  here — the 
nearest." 
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No  inn,  however,  beyond  the  rank  of  a  sniall  and  ques- 
tionable-looking public-house,  was  apparent,  until  at  a  dis- 
tance somewhat  remote  from  the  theatre,  and  in  a  quaint, 
old-fashioned,  deserted  square,  a  neat  newly-whitewashed 
house  displayed  upon  its  frontispiece,  in  large  black  letters 
of  funereal  aspect,  "Temperance  Hotel." 

"  Stop,"  said  the  boy  ;  "don't  you  think  that  would  suit 
us  ?  it  looks  quiet." 

"  Could  not  look  more  quiet  if  it  were  a  tombstone,"  re- 
plied Kenelm. 

The  boy  put  his  hand  upon  the  reins  and  stopped  the 
cob.  The  cob  was  in  that  condition  tliat  the  slightest  touch 
sufficed  to  stop  him,  though  he  turned  his  head  somewhat 
ruefully,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  hay  and  corn  would  be 
within  the  regulations  of  a  Temperance  Hotel.  Kenelm 
descended  and  entered  the  house.  A  tidy  woman  emerged 
from  a  sort  of  glass  cupboard  wdiich  constituted  the  bar, 
minus  the  comforting  drinks  associated  with  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  bar,  but  which  displayed  instead  two  large  decanters  of 
cold  water  with  tumblers  a  discretion,  and  simdry  plates  of 
thin  biscuits  and  sponge-cakes.  "This  tidy  woman  politely 
inquired  what  was  his  "  pleasure." 

"  Pleasure,"  answered  Kenelm,  witli  his  usual  gravity, 
"  is  not  the  word  I  should  myself  have  chosen.  But  could 
you  oblige  my  horse — I  mean  that  horse — with  a  stall  and  a 
feed  of  oats,  and  that  young  gentleman  and  myself  with  a 
private  room  and  a  dinner  ? " 

"  Dinner  ! "  echoed  the  hostess — "  dinner  !  " 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  ma'am.  But  if  the  word  '  dinner  ' 
shock  you  I  retract  it,  and  would  say  instead,  '  something  to 
eat  and  drink.' " 

"  Drink  !     This  is  strictly  a  Temperance  Hotel,  sir." 

"Oh,  if  you  don't  eat  and  drink  here,"  exclaimed  Ken- 
elm, fiercely,  for  he  was  famished,  "  I  wish  you  good-morn- 
ing." 

"  Stay  a  bit,  sir.  We  do  cat  and  drink  here.  But  we  are 
very  simple  folks.     We  allow  no  fermented  liquors." 

"  Xot  even  a  glass  of  beer?" 

"  Only  ginger-beer.  Alcohols  are  strictly  forbidden. 
We  have  tea,  and  coffee,  and  milk.  But  most  of  our  cus- 
tomers prefer  the  pure  liquid.  As  for  eating,  sir,  —anything 
you  order,  in  reason." 

Kenclrn  shook  his  head  and  was  retreating,  when  the  boy, 
ivho  had  sprung  from  the  gig  and  overheard  the  conversa- 
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tion,  cried,  petulantly,  '*  What  does  it  signify  ?  Who  wants 
fermented  liquors?  Water  will  do  very  well.  And  as  for 
dinner, — anything  convenient.  Please,  ma'am,  sIkjw  us  into 
a  private  room  ;  1  am  so  tired."  The  last  words  were  said 
in  a  caressing  manner,  and  so  prettily,  that  the  hostess  at 
once  changed  her  tone,  and  muttering,  "  poor  boy  !  "  and,  in 
a  still  more  subdued  mutter,  "  what  a  prcttv  face  he  has  !  " 
noddotl,  and  led  the  way  up  a  very  clean  ohl-lashioned  stair- 
case. 

"  But  the  horse  and  gig — where  are  they  to  go  ?"  said 
Kenelm,  with  a  pang  of  conscience  on  rellecting  how  ill 
treated  hitherto  had  been  both  horse  and  owner. 

"  Oh,  as  for  the  horse  and  gig,  sir,  you  will  find  Juke's 
livery-stables  a  few  yards  farther  down.  We  don't  take  in 
horses  ourselves — our  customers  seldom  keep  them  ;  but  you 
will  find  the  best  of  accommodation  at  Jukes's." 

Kenelm  conducted  the  cob  to  the  livery-stables  thus  indi- 
cated, and  waited  to  see  him  walked  about  to  cool,  well 
rubbed  down,  and  made  comfortable  over  half  a  peck  of  oats 
— for  Kenelm  Chillingly  was  a  humane  man  to  the  brute 
creation — and  then,  in  a  state  of  ravenous  appetite,  returned 
to  the  Temperance  Hotel,  and  Avas  ushered  into  a  small 
drawing-room,  with  a  small  bit  of  carpet  in  the  centre,  six 
small  chairs  with  cane  seats,  prints  on  the  walls  descriptive 
of  the  various  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  sundry 
specimens  of  mankind — some  resembling  ghosts,  others 
fiends,  antf  all  with  a  general  aspect  of  beggary  and  perdi- 
tion, contrasted  by  Happy-F'amily  pictures— smiling  wives, 
portly  husbands,  rosy  infants,  emblematic  of  the  beatified 
condition  of  members  of  the  Temperance  Society. 

A  table  with  a  spotless  cloth,  and  knives  and  forks  for 
two,  chiefly,  however,  attracted  Kenelm's  attention. 

The  boy  was  standing  by  the  window,  seemingly  gazing 
on  a  small  aquarium  which  was  there  placed,  and  contained 
the  usual  variety  of  small  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasures  of  Temperance  in  its  native  element,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  an  occasional  meal  upon  each  other. 

"What  are  they  going  to  give  us  to  eat  ?"  inquired  Ken- 
elm.    "  It  must  be  ready  by  this  time,  I  should  think." 

Here  he  gave  a  brisk  tug  at  the  bell-pull.  The  boy 
advanced  from  the  window,  and  as  he  did  so  Kenelm  was 
struck  with  the  grace  of  his  bearing  and  the  improvement 
in  his  looks,  now  that  he  was  witliout  his  hat.  and  rest  and 
ablution  had  refreshed  from  heat  and  dust  the  delicate  bloom 
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of  liis  complexion.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  he 
was  an  exceedingly  pretty  boy,  and  if  he  lived  to  be  a  man 
would  make  many  a  lady's  heart  ache.  It  was  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  gracious  superiority  such  as  is  seldom  warranted 
bv  superior  rank  if  it  be  less  than  royal,  and  chiefly  becomes 
a  marked  seniority  in  years,  that  this  young  gentleman,  ap- 
proaching the  solemn  heir  of  the  Chillinglys,  held  out  his 
hand  and  said  : 

"  Sir,  you  have  behaved  extremely  well,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much." 

"  Your  Royal  Highness  is  condescending  to  say  so," 
replied  Kenelm  Chillingly,  bowing  low  ;  "  but  have  you 
ordered  dinner?  and  what  are  they  going  to  give  us  ?  No 
one  seems  to  answer  the  bell  here.  As  it  is  a  Temperance 
Hotel,  probably  all  the  servants  are  drunk." 

"  Why  should  they  be  drunk  at  a  Temperance  Hotel  ? " 

"  Why  !  because,  as  a  general  rule,  people  who  flagrantly 
pretend  to  anything  are  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  pre- 
tend to.  A  man  who  sets  up  for  a  saint  is  sure  to  be  a  sin- 
ner, and  a  man  who  boasts  that  he  is  a  sinner  is  sure  to  have 
some  feeble,  maudlin,  snivelling  bit  of  saintship  about  him 
which  is  enough  to  make  him  a  humbug.  Masculine  hon- 
esty, whether  it  be  saint-like  or  sinner-like,  does  not  label 
itself  either  saint  or  sinner.  Fancy  St.  Augustin  labelling 
himself  saint,  or  Robert  Burns  sinner  ;  and  therefore, 
though,  little  boy,  you  have  probably  not  read  the  Poems 
of  Robert  Burns,  and  have  certainly  not  read  tlte  Confes- 
sions of  St.  Augustin,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  both  those 
personages  were  very  good  fellows  ;  and  with  a  little  differ- 
ence of  training  and  experience,  Burns  might  have  written 
the  Confessions,  and  Augustin  the  Poems.  Powers  above  ! 
I  am  starving.  What  did  you  order  for  dinner,  and  when 
is  it  to  appear  ?  " 

The  boy,  who  had  opened  to  an  enormous  width  a  nat- 
urally large  pair  of  hazel  eyes,  while  his  tall  conipanion  in 
fustian  trousers  and  Belcher  neckcloth  spoke  thus  patroniz- 
ingly of  Robert  Burns  and  St.  Augustin,  now  replied  with 
rather  a  deprecatory  and  shame-faced  aspect,  "  1  am  sorry 
I  was  not  thinking  of  dinner.  I  was  not  so  mindful  of  you 
as  I  ought  to  have  been.  The  landlady  asked  me  what  we 
would  have.  I  said,  '  What  you  like  ; '  and  the  landlady 
muttered  something  about  " (here  the  boy  hesitated.) 

"  Yes.     About  what  ?     Mutton-chops  ?" 

"  No.     Cauliflowers  and  rice-pudding. 
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Kenclm  Chillingly  never  swore,  never  ra^cd.  Where 
ruder  beings  of  human  mould  swore  or  niged,  he  vented 
displeasure  in  an  expression  of  countenance  so  pathetically 
melancholic  and  lugubrious  that  it  would  have  melted  the 
heart  of  an  llyrcanian  tiger.  lie  turned  his  countenance 
now  on  the  boy,  and  murmuring  "  Caulillower ! — Starva- 
tion ! "  sank  into  one  of  the  cane-bottomed  chairs,  and 
added  quietly,  "so  much  for  human  gratitude  !  " 

The  boy  was  evidently  smitten  to  the  heart  by  the  bitter 
sweetness  of  this  reproach.  There  were  almost  tears  in  his 
voice,  as  he  said,  falteringly,  "  Pray  forgive  me,  I  was  un- 
grateful. I'll  run  down  and  see  what  there  is  ;"  and,  siiit- 
ing  the  action  to  the  word,  he  disappeared. 

Kenclm  remained  motionless;  in  fact  he  was  plunged  into 
one  of  those  reveries,  or  rather  absorptions  of  inward  and 
spiritual  being,  into  which  it  is  said  that  the  consciousness 
of  the  Imlian  Dervish  can  be,  by  i)rolonged  fasting,  pre- 
ternaturally  resolved.  The  appetite  of  all  men  of  powerfid 
muscular  development  is  of  a  nature  far  exceeding  the 
properties  of  any  reasonable  number  of  cauliflowxMs  and  rice- 
puddings  to  satisfy.  Witness  Hercules  himself,  whose  crav- 
ings for  substantial  nourishment  were  the  standing  joke  of 
the  classic  poets.  I  dtm't  know  that  Kenelm  Chillingly 
would  have  beaten  the  Theban  Hercules  either  in  fighting 
or  in  eating  ;  but  when  he  wanted  to  fight  or  when  he 
wanted  to  eat,  Hercules  would  have  had  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength  not  to  be  beaten. 

After  ten  minutes'  absence,  the  boy  came  back  radiant. 
He  tapped  Kenelm  on  the  shoiddcr,  and  said  playfully,  "  I 
made  them  cut  a  whole  loin  into  chops,  besides  the  cauli- 
flower, and  such  a  big  rice-pudding,  and  eggs  and  bacon 
too.     Cheer  up  '  it  will  be  served  in  a  minute." 

"  A — h  !  "  said  Kenelm. 

"  They  are  good  people  ;  they  did  not  mean  to  stint  you  ; 
but  most  of  their  customers,  it  seems,  live  upon  vegetables 
and  farinaceous  food.  There  is  a  society  here  form(;d  upon 
that  principle  ;  the  landlady  says  they  are  philosophers  ! " 

At  the  word  "  philosophers  "  Kcnelm's  crest  rose  as  that 
of  a  practised  hunter  at  the  cry  of  "Voiks!  Tally-ho!" 
"  Philosophers  !  "  said  he—"  philosophers  indeed  !  6  igno- 
ramuses who  do  not  even  know  the  structure  of  the  human 
tooth  !  Look  you,  little  boy,  if  nothing  were  left  on  this 
earth  kA  the  present  race  of  man,  as  we  are  assured  upon 
great  authority  will   be  ihc  case  one  of  these  days — and  a 
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mighty  good  riddance  it  will  be — if  nothing,  I  say,  of  man 
were  left  except  fossils  of  his  teeth  and  his  thumbs,  a  phil- 
osopher of  that  superior  race  which  will  succeed  to  man 
would  at  once  see  in  those  relics  all  his  characteristics  and 
all  his  history;  would  say,  comparing  his  thumb  with  the 
talons  of  an  eagle,  the  claws  of  a  tiger,  the  hoof  of  a  horse, 
the  owner  of  that  thumb  must  have  been  lord  over  ci"eatures 
with  talons  and  claws  and  hoofs.  You  may  say  the  monkey 
tribe  has  thumbs.  True  ;  but  compare  an  ape's  thumb  with 
a  man's, — could  the  biggest  ape's  thumb  have  built  West- 
minster Abbey  ?  But  even  thumbs  are  trivial  evidence 
of  man  as  compared  with  his  teeth.  Look  at  his  teeth  !  "— 
here  Kenelm  expanded  his  jaws  from  ear  to  ear  and  dis- 
played semicircles  of  ivory,  so  perfect  for  the  purpose  of 
mastication  that  che  most  artistic  dentist  might  have  de- 
spaired of  his  power  to  imitate  them — "look,  I  say,  at  his 
teeth!"  The  boy  involuntary  recoiled.  "Are  the  teeth 
those  of  a  miserable  cauliflower-eater?  or  is  it  purely  by 
farinaceous  food  that  the  proprietor  of  teeth  like  nian's 
obtains  the  rank  of  the  sovereign  destroyer  of  creation  > 
No,  little  boy,  no,"  continued  Kenelm,  closing  his  jaws,  but 
advancing  upon  the  infant,  who  at  each  stride  receded  to- 
wards the  aquarium — "  no  ;  man  is  the  master  of  the  world, 
because  of  all  created  beings  he  devours  the  greatest  variety 
and  the  greatest  number  of  created  things.  His  teetli  evince 
that  man  can  live  upon  every  soil  from  the  torrid  to  the 
frozen  zone,  because  man  can  eat  everything  that  other 
creatures  cannot  eat.  And  the  formation  of  his  teeth  proves 
it.  A  tiger  can  eat  a  deer — so  can  man  ;  but  a  tiger  can't 
eat  an  eel  — man  can.  An  elephant  can  eat  cauliflowers  and 
rice-pudding — so  can  man  ;  but  an  elephant  can't  eat  a  beef- 
steak —man  can.  In  sum,  man  can  live  everywhere,  because 
he  can  eat  anything,  thanks  to  his  dental  formation!"  con- 
cluded Kenelm,  making  a  prodigious  stride  towards  the  boy, 
"  Man,  when  everything  else  fails  him,  eats  his  own  species." 

"  Don't  ;  you  frighten  me,"  said  the  boy.  "Aha  !  "  clap- 
ping his  hands  with  a  sensation  of  gleeful  relief,  "  here  come 
the  mutton-chops ! " 

A  wonderfully  clean,  well-washed,  indeed  well-washed- 
out,  middle-aged  parlor-maid  now  appeared,  dish  in  hand. 
Putting  the  dish  on  the  table  and  taking  off  the  cover,  the 
handmaiden  said  civilly,  though  frigidly,  like  one  who  lived 
upon  salad  and  cold  water,  "  Mistress  is  sorry  to  have  kept 
you  waiting,  but  she  thought  you  were  Vegetarians." 
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After  liolpinrr  his  yoiint^  friend  to  a  mutton-chop,  Kcnclm 
helped  himself,  and  replied,  gravely,  "  TelF  your  mistress  that 
if  slie  had  only  given  us  vegetables,  I  should  have  eaten  you. 
Tell  her  that  though  man  is  partially  graminivorous,  he  is 
principallv  carnivorous.  Tell  her  that  tliougli  a  swine  eats 
cabbages  and  suchlike,  yet  where  a  swine  can  get  a  baby,  it 
eats  the  baby.  Tell  her,"  continued  Kenelm  (now  at  his 
third  chop),  "  that  there  is  no  animal  that  in  digestive  organs 
more  resembles  man  than  a  swine.  Ask  her  if  there  is  any 
baby  in  the  house  ;  if  so,  it  would  be  safe  for  the  baby  to 
send  up  some  more  chops." 

As  the  cutest  observer  could  rarely  be  quite  sure  wlien 
Kenelm  Chillingly  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  the  parlor-maid 
paused  a  moment  and  attempted  a  pale  smile.  Kenelm  lifted 
his  dark  eyes,  unspeakably  sad  and  profound,  and  said, 
mournfully,  "I  should  be  so  sorry  for  the  Ijaby.  Bring  the 
chops!"  The  parlor-maid  vanished.  The  boy  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork,  and  looked  fixedly  and  inquisitively  on 
Kenelm.  Kenelm,  unheeding  the  look,  placed  the  last  chop 
on  the  boy's  plate. 

"No  more,"  cried  the  boy,  impulsively,  and  returned  the 
chop  to  the  dish.      "  I  have  dined — I  have  had  enough." 

"Little  boy,  you  lie,"  said  Kenelm  ;  "you  have  not  had 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Eat  that  chop,  or 
1  shall  thrash  you  ;  whatever  I  say,  I  do." 

Somehow  or  other  the  boy  felt  quelled  ;  he  ate  the  chop 
in  silence,  again  looked  at  Kenelm's  face,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  am  afraid." 

The  parlor-maid  here  entered  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
chops  and  a  dish  of  bacon  and  eggs,  soon  followed  by  a  rice- 
pudding  baked  in  a  tin  dish,  and  of  size  sufficient  to  have 
nourished  a  charity  school.  When  the  repast  was  finished, 
Kenelm  seemed  to  forget  the  dangerous  properties  of  the 
carnivorous  animal  ;  and  stretching  himself  indolently  out, 
appeared  to  be  as  innocently  ruminative  as  the  most  domes- 
tic of  animals  graminivorous. 

Then  said  the  boy,  rather  timidlv,  "  May  I  ask  you  another 
favor?" 

"  Is  it  to  knock  down  another  uncle,  or  to  steal  jtnother 
gig  and  cob  ?  " 

"No,  it  is  very  simple  :  it  is  merely  to  find  out  the  ad- 
dress of  a  friend  liere  ;  and  when  found  to  give  him  a  note 
from  me." 

"  Does  the  commission  press  ?     '  After  dinner  rest  awhile,* 
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saitli  the  proverb  ;  and  proverbs  are  so  wise  that  no  one  can 
guess  the  authorof  them.  They  are  supposed  to  be  frag- 
ments of  the  philosophy  of  the  antediluvians — came  to  us 
packed  up  in  the  ark." 

"  Really,  indeed,"  said  the  boy,  seriously.  "How  interest- 
ing !  .  No,  my  commission  does  not  press  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Do  you  tliink,  sir,  they  had  any  drama  before  the  Deluge  ?" 

"  Drama  !  nut  a  doubt  of  it.  Men  who  lived  one  or  two 
tliousand  years  had  time  to  invent  and  improve  everytliing  ; 
and  a  play  could  have  had  its  natural  length  then.  It  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  crowd  the  whole  history  of  Mac- 
beth, from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  into  an  absurd  epitome 
of  three  hours.  One  cannot  trace  a  touch  of  real  liuman 
nature  in  any  actor's  delineation  of  that  ver}^  interesting 
Scotchman,  because  the  actor  always  comes  on  the  stage  as 
if  he  were  the  same  age  when  he  murdered  Duncan,  and 
when,  in  his  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  he  was  lopped  off  by  Mac- 
duff." 

"  Do  you.  i.nink  Macbeth  was  young  when  he  murdered 
Duncan  ? " 

"  Certainly.  No  man  ever  commits  a  first  crime  of  vio- 
lent nature,  such  as  murder,  after  tliirty  ;  if  he  begins  before, 
he  may  go  on  up  to  any  age.  But  youth  is  the  season  for 
commencing  those  wrong  calculations  which  belong  to  ir- 
rational hope  and  the  sense  of  physical  power.  You  thus 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  persons  who  murder  their 
sweathearts  are  generally  from  two  to  six  and  twenty  ;  and 
persons  who  murder  from  other  motives  than  love — that  is, 
from  revenge,  avarice,  or  ambition — are  generally  about 
twenty-eight — lago's  age.  Twenty-eight  is  the  usual  close 
of  the  active  season  for  getting  rid  of  one's  fellow-creatures 
— a  prize-fighter  falls  off  after  that  age.  I  take  it  that  Mac- 
beth was  about  twenty-eight  when  he  murdered  Duncan, 
and  from  about  fifty-four  to  sixty  when  he  began  to  whine 
about  missing  the  comforts  of  old  age.  But  can  any  audi- 
ence understand  that  difference  of  years  in  seeing  a  three- 
hours'  play  ;  or  does  anv  actor  ever  pretend  to  impress  it  on 
the  audience,  and  appear  as  twenty-eight  in  the  first  act  and 
a  sexagenarian  in  the  fifth  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  boy,  evidentlv  inter- 
ested. "  But  I  never  saw  Macbeth.  I  have  seen  Richard  III. 
— is  not  that  nice  ?  Don't  you  dote  on  the  Play  ?  I  do. 
What  a  glorious  life  an  actor's  must  be  !" 

Kenelm,  who  had  been  hitherto  rather  talking  to  himself 
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than  to  his  youthful  companion,  here  roused  liis  attention, 
looked  on  the  boy  intently,  and  said  : 

"  I  see  vou  are  stage-slrit  ken.  Vou  have  run  away  IKjui 
home  in  order  to  turn  player,  ami  1  should  not  wonder  11  this 
note  you  want  me  to  give  is  for  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
or  one  of  his  company." 

The  young  fai  e  that  encountered  Kcnelm's  dark  eye  be- 
came very  lluslu-d,  but  set  and  drfiant  in  its  expression. 

**  And  what  if  it  were — would  not  you  give  it  ?  " 

"What!  help  a  child  of  your  age,  run  away  from  his 
home,  to  go  upon  the  stage  against  the  consent  of  his  rel.a- 
tions — certainly  not." 

"  I  am  not  a  child  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  don't  want  to  go  on  tiie  stage,  at  all  events  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  who  has  a  right  to  dictate  my  actions. 
My  note  is  not  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  nor  to  one  of 
]iis  company,  but  it  is  to  a  gentleman  who  condescends  to 
act  here  for  a  few  nights — a  thorough  gentleman — a  great 
actor — my  friend,  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  1  say 
frankly  I  have  run  away  from  home  so  that  he  may  have  that 
note,  and  if  you  will  not  give  it  some  one  else  will  !  " 

The  boy  had  risen  while  he  spoke,  and  he  stood  erect 
beside  the  recumbent  Kenelm,  his  lips  quivering,  his  eyes 
suffused  with  suppressed  tears,  but  his  whole  aspect  resolute 
and  determined.  Evidently,  if  he  did  not  get  his  own  way 
in  this  world,  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  will. 

"I  will  take  your  note,"  said  Kenelm. 

"There  it  is  ;  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  person  it  'S 
addressed  to, — Mr.  Herbert  Compton." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Kenelm  took  his  way  to  the  theatre,  and  inquired  of  tne 
doorkeeper  for  Mr.  Herbert  Compton.  That  functionary 
replied,  "  Mr.  Compton  does  not  ?.ct  to-night,  and  is  not  in 
the  liouse." 

"Where  does  he  lodge?" 

The  doorkeeper  pointed  to  a  grocer's  shop  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  and  said,  tersely,  "  There,  ■private  door — 
knork  and  ring." 

Kenelm  did  as  he  was  directed.     A  slatiernJv  inaid-ser- 
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vant  opened  the  door,  and,  in  answer  to  his  interrogatory, 
said  that  Mr.  Compton  was  at  home,  but  at  supper. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  him,"  said  Kenelrn,  raising  his 
voice,  for  he  heard  a  clatter  of  knives  and  phites  within  a 
room  hard  by  at  his  left,  "  but  my  business  requires  to  see 
him  forthwith  ;"  and,  pushing  the  maid  aside,  he  entered  at 
once  the  adjoining  banquet-hall. 

Before  a  savory  stew  smelling  strongly  of  onions  sat  a 
man  very  much  at  his  ease,  without  coat  or  neckcloth,  a  de- 
cidedly handsome  man — his  haircut  short  and  his  face  close- 
ly shaven,  as  befits  an  actor  who  has  wigs  and  beards  of  all 
hues  and  forms  at  his  command.  The  man  was  not  alone  ; 
opposite  to  him  sat  a  lady,  who  miglit  be  a  few  years  young- 
er, of  a  somewhat  faded  complexion,  but  still  pretty,  with 
good  stage  features  and  a  profusion  of  blonde  ringlets. 

"  Mr.  Compton,  I  presume,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a  solemn 
bow. 

"  My  name  is  Compton  :  any  message  from  the  theatre  ? 
or  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  I? — nothing!"  replied  Kenelm  ;and  then,  deepening  his 
naturally  mournful  voice  into  tones  ominous  and  tragic,  con- 
tinued— "  By  whom  you  are  wanted  let  this  explain  ;  "  there- 
with he  placed  in  Mr.  Compton's  hand  the  letter  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  stretching  his  arms  and  interlacing  his 
fingers  in  Xho.  pose  of  Talma  as  Julius  Caesar,  added,  ^^'■Qu'en 
dis-tu,  Brute  V" 

Whether  it  was  from  tlae  sombre  aspect  and  awe-inspiring 
delivery,  or  \jir!i^i<ji<;^  of  the  messenger,  or  the  sight  of  the 
handwriting  on  the  address  of  tlie  missive,  Mr.  Compton's 
countenance  suddenly  fell,  and  his  hand  rested  irresolute, 
as  if  not  daring  to  open  the  letter. 

"Never  mind  me,  dear,"'  said  the  lady  with  blonde  ring- 
lets, in  a  tone  of  stinging  affability  ;  "  read  your  billet-doux  ; 
don't  keep  the  young  man  waiting,  love  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Matilda,  nonsense  I  billet-doux.,  indeed  !  more 
likely  a  bill  from  Duke  the  tailor.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment, 
my  dear.  Follow  me,  sir,"  and  rising,  still  with  shirt-Hccyes 
uncovered,  he  quitted  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  liim 
motioned  Kenelm  into  a  small  parlor  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  passage,  and  by  the  light  of  a  suspended  gas-lamp  ran 
his  eye  hastily  over  the  letter,  which,  though  it  seemed  very- 
short,  drew  from  him  sundry  exclamations.  "  Good 
Heavens!  how  very  absurd!  what's  to  be  done?"  Then, 
thrusting  the    letter   into   his   trousers-pocket,  fixed   upon 
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Kenelni  a  very  brilliant  pair  of  dark  eyes,  which  soon  dropp- 
ed before  the  steadfast  look  of  that  saturnine  adventurer. 

"  Are  you  in  the  confidenee  t)f  the  writer  of  this  letter?" 
asked  Mr.  Conipton,  ratlier  confusedly. 

"  I  am  not  the  confidant  of  the  writer,"  answered  Kenelm, 
"  but  for  the  time  being  I  am  the  protector." 

"Protector?" 

"  Protector." 

Mr.  Compton  again  eyed  the  messenger,  and,  this  time 
fully  realizing  the  gladiatorial  development  of  that  dark 
stranger's  physical  form,  he  grew  many  shades  paler,  and 
invt)lu!Uarily  retreated  towards  the  bell-pull. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  said,  "  1  am  requested  to  call  on 
the  writer.  If  I  do  so,  may  I  understand  that  the  interview 
will  be  strictly  private  ?" 

"So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  yes — on  the  condition  that  no 
attempt  be  made  to  withdraw  the  writer  from  the  house." 

"Certainly  not — certainly  not  ;  quite  the  contrary,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Compton,  with  genuine  animation.  "  Say  I 
will  call  in  half  an  hour." 

"  I  will  give  your  message,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a  polite 
inclination  of  his  head  ;  "and  pray  pardon  me  if  I  remind 
you  that  I  styled  myself  the  protector  of  your  correspondent, 
and  if  the  slightest  advantage  be  taken  of  that  correspondent's 
youth  and  inexperience,  or  the  smallest  encouragement  be 
given  to  plans  of  abduction  from  home  and  friends,  the  stage 
will  lose  an  ornament,  and  Herbert  Compton  vanish  from 
the  scene." 

With  those  words  Kenelm  left  the  player  standing  aghast. 
Gaining  the  street-door,  a  lad  with  a  bandbox  ran  against 
him  and  was  nearly  upset. 

"Stupid,"  cried  the  lad,  "can't  you  see  where  you  are 
going  ?     Give  this  to  Mrs.  Compton." 

"  I  should  deserve  the  title  you  give  if  I  did  for  nothing 
the  business  for  which  you  are  paid,"  replied  Kenelm,  senten- 
tiously,  and  striding  on. 


CHAPTER  V. 


**  I  HAVE  fulfilled  my  mission,"  said  Kenelm,  on  rejoining 
his  travelling  companion.  "  Mr.  Compton  said  he  would  be 
here  in  half  an  hour." 
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"Yon  saw  him  ?" 

"  Of  course  ;  I  promised  to  give  your  letter  into  his  own 
hands." 

"  Was  he  alone  ?  " 

"  No  ;  at  supper  with  his  wife." 

"  His  wife  ?  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ? — wife  !  he  has  no 
wife." 

"  Appearances  are  deceitful.  At  least  he  was  with  a  lady 
who  called  hini  '  dear'  and  '  love'  in  as  spiteful  a  tone  of  voice 
as  if  she  had  been  his  wife  ;  and  as  I  was  coming  out  of  his 
street-door  a  lad  who  ran  against  me  asked  mc  to  give  a  band- 
box to  Mrs.  Compton." 

The  boy  turned  as  white  as  death,  staggered  back  a  few 
steps,  and  dropped  into  a  chair, 

A  suspicion  which,  during  his  absence,  had  suggested 
itself  to  Kcnelm's  inquiring  mind,  now  toolc  strong conlirma- 
tion.  He  approached  softly,  drew  a  chair  cKjse  to  the  com- 
panion whom  fate  had  forced  upon  him,  and  said,  in  a  gentle 
whisper  : 

"  This  is  no  boy's  agitation.  If  you  have  been  deceived 
or  misled,  and  I  can  in  any  way  advise  or  aid  you,  count  on 
me  as  v/omen  under  the  circumstances  count  on  men  and 
gentlemen." 

The  boy  started  to  his  feet,  and  paced  the  room  with  dis- 
ordered steps,  and  a  countenance  working  with  passions 
which  he  attempted  vainly  to  suppress.  Suddenly  arresting 
his  steps,  he  seized  Kenelm's  hand,  pressed  it  convulsively, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  struggling  against  a  sob  :- 

"  I  thank  you — I  bless  you.  Leave  me  now — I  would 
be  alone.  Alone,  too,  I  must  face  this  man.  There  may 
be  some  mistake  yet; — go." 

"You  will  promise  not  to  leave  the  house  till  I  return?" 

"Yes,  I  promise  that." 

"  And  if  it  be  as  I  fear,  you  Avill  then  let  me  counsel  with 
and  advise  you  ?  " 

"  Heaven  help  me,  if  so  !  Whom  else  should  I  trust  to  ? 
Go— go  !  " 

Kenelm  once  more  found  himself  in  the  streets,  beneath 
the  mingled  light  of  gas-lamps  and  the  midsummer  moon. 
He  walked  on  mechanically  till  he  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  town.  There  he  halted,  and,  seating  himself  on  "  mile- 
stone, indulged  in  these  meditations  : 

"  Kenelm,  my  friend,  you  are  in  a  still  worse  scrape  than 
I  thought  you  were  an  hour  ago.     You  have  evidently  now 
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got  a  woman  on  your  hands.  Wliat  on  earth  are  you  to  do 
with  her  ?  A  uinaway  woman,  who,  meaning  to  run  (jff  with 
Somebody  else — such  are  the  crosses  and  contradicliuns  in 
human  destiny — has  run  off  with  ycju  instead.  Wliat  mortal 
can  hope  to  be  safe?  The  last  thing  1  thought  could  befall 
nic  when  I  got  up  this  morning  was  that  I  should  liave  any 
trouble  about  the  other  sex  before  the  day  was  over.  If  I 
were  of  an  amatory  temperament,  the  Fates  might  have 
some  justification  for  leading  nie  into  this  snare,  but,  as  it 
is,  those  meddling  old  maids  have  none.  Kenelm,  my  friend, 
do  you  think  you  ever  can  be  in  love  ?  and,  if  you  were  in 
love,  do  you  think  you  could  be  a  greater  fool  tlian  you  are 
now  ? 

Kenelm  had  not  decided  this  knotty  question  in  the 
conference  held  with  himself,  when  a  light  and  soft  strain 
of  music  came  upon  his  ear.  It  was  but  from  a  stringed 
instnnnent,  and  might  have  sounded  thin  and  tinkling,  but 
for  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  that  pecidiar  addition  of 
fullness  which  music  acquires  when  it  is  borne  along  a. 
tranquil  air.  Presently  a  voice  in  song  was  heard  from 
the  distance  accompanying  the  instrument.  It  was  a  man's 
voice,  a  mellow  and  rich  voice,  Inft  Kenelm's  car  could  not 
catch  tlie  words.  Mechanically  he  moved  on  towards  the 
quarter  from  which  the  sounds  came,  for  Kenelm  Chillingly 
had  music  in  his  s(^ul,  though  he  was  not  quite  aware  of 
it  himself.  He  saw  before  him  a  patch  of  greensward,  on 
which  grew  a  solitary  elm  with  a  seat  for  wayfarers  beneath 
it.  From  this  sward  the  ground  receded  in  a  wide  semi- 
circle bordered  partly  by  shops,  partly  by  the  tea-gardens 
of  a  pretty  coitage-like  tavern.  Round  the  tables  scattered 
throughout  the  gardens  were  grouped  quiet  customers,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  the  class  of  small  tradespeople  or  su- 
perior artisans.  They  had  an  appearance  of  decorous 
respectability,  and  were  listening  intently  to  the  music.  So 
were  many  persons  at  the  shop-doors,  and  at  the  windows 
of  upper  rooms.  On  the  sward,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
tree,  but  beneath  its  shadow,  stood  the  musician,  and  in  that 
musician  Kenelm  recognized  the  wanderer  from  whose  talk 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  pedestrian  excursion  which 
had  already  brought  him  into  a  very  awkward  position.  The 
instrument  on  which  the  singer  accompanied  himself  was  a 
guitar,  and  his  song  was  evidently  a  love-song,  though,  as  it 
was  now  drawing  near' to  its  close,  Kenelm  could  but  im- 
perfectly guess  at  its  general  meaning.     He  heard  enough 
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to  perceive  that  its  words  were  at  least  free  from  tlie  vul- 
garity which  generally  characterizes  street-ballads,  and  were 
yet  sim})le  enough  to  please  a  very  homely  audience. 

When  the  singer  ended  there  was  no  applause  ;  but  there 
was  evident  sensation  among  the  audience — a  feeling  as  if 
something  that  had  given  a  common  enjoyment  had  ceased. 
Presently  the  white  Pomeranian  dog,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
himself  out  of  sight  under  the  seat  of  the  elm-tree,  advanced, 
with  a  small  metal  tray  between  his  teeth,  and,  after  looking 
round  him  deliberately  as  if  to  select  whom  of  the  audience 
should  be  honored  with  the  commencement  of  a  general 
subscription,  gz'avely  approached  Kenelm,  stood  on  his  hind- 
iegs,  stared  at  him,  and  presented  the  tray. 

Kenelm  dropped  a  shilling  into  that  depository,  and  the 
dog,  looking  gratilied,  took  his  way  towards  the  tea-gardens. 

Lifting  his  hat,  for  he  was,  in  his  way,  a  very  polite  man, 
Kenelm  approached  the  singer,  and,  trusting  to  the  altera- 
tion in  his  dress  for  not  being  recognized  by  a  stranger  who 
had  only  once  before  encountered  him,  he  said  : 

"Judging  by  the  little  I  heard,  you  sing  very  well,  sir. 
May  I  ask  who  composed  the  words  ? " 

"They  are  mine,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"And  the  air?" 

"Mine  too." 

"  Accept  my  compliments.  I  hope  you  find  these  mani- 
festations of  genius  lucrative  ?" 

The  singer,  who  had  not  hitherto  vouchsafed  more  than 
a  careless  glance  at  the  rustic  garb  of  the  questioner,  now 
fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  Kenelm,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  Your  voice  betrays  you,  sir.     We  have  met  before." 

"  True  ;  but  I  did  not  then  notice  your  guitar,  nor,  though 
acquainted  with  your  poetical  gifts,  suppose  that  you  se- 
lected this  primitive  method  of  making  them  publicly 
known." 

"Nor  did  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again 
in  the  character  of  Hobnail.  Hist !  let  us  keep  each  other's 
secret.  I  am  known  hereabouts  by  no  other  designation 
than  that  of  the  '  Wandering  Minstrel.'" 

"It  is  in  the  capacity  of  minstrel  that  I  address  you.  If 
it  be  not  an  impertinent  question,  do  you  know  any  songs 
which  take  the  other  side  of  the  case  ? " 

"  What  case  ?     I  don't  understand  you,  sir." 

"  The  song  I  heard  seemed  in  praise  of  that  sham  called 
love.     Don't  you  think  you  could  say  something  more  new 
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and  more  true,  treating  that  aberration  from  reason  with  the 
contempt  it  deserves  ?" 

"  Not  if  1  am  to  get  my  travelling  expenses  paid." 

"  What !  the  folly  is  so  popular?  " 

"  Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — rather  the  contrary.  Your  audience 
at  present  seem  folks  who  live  by  work,  and  can  have  lit- 
tle time  for  such  idle  phantasies — for,  as  it  is  well  observed 
by  Ovid,  a  poet  who  wrote  much  on  that  subject,  and 
professed  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  '  Idleness 
is  the  parent  of  love.'  Can't  you  sing  something  in  praise 
of  a  good  dinner?  Everybody  who  works  hard  has  an  ap- 
petite for  food." 

The  singer  again  fixed  on  Kenelm  his  inquiring  eye, 
but,  not  detecting  a  vestige  of  humor  in  the  grave  face  he 
contemplated,  was  ratlier  puzzled  how  to  reply,  and  there- 
fore remained  silent. 

"I  perceive,"  resumed  Kenelm,  "that  my  observations 
surprise  yuu  :  the  surprise  will  vanish  on  reflection.  It  has 
been  said  by  another  poet,  more  reflective  than  Ovid,  '  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  love  and  hunger.'  But  hunger 
certainly  has  the  lion's  share  of  the  government  ;  and  if  ;r 
poet  is  really  to  do  what  he  pretends  to  do  -viz.,  represent 
nature — the  greater  part  of  his  lays  should  be  addressed  to 
the  stomach."  Here,  warming  with  his  subject,  Kenelm  fa- 
miliarly laid  his  hand  upon  the  musician's  slioulder,  and  his 
voice  took  a  tone  bordering  on  enthusiasm.  "  S^ow  will  al- 
low that  a  man,  in  a  normal  condition  of  health,  docs  not 
fall  in  love  every  day.  But  in  the  normal  condition  of 
health  he  is  liungry  every  day.  Nay,  in  those  early  years 
when  you  poets  say  he  is  most  prone  to  love,  he  is  so  es- 
pecially disposed  to  hunger  that  less  than  three  meals  a 
day  can  scarcely  satisf}-  his  appetite.  You  may  imprison  a 
man  for  months,  for  years,  nay,  for  his  whole  life — from  in- 
fancy to  any  age  which  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  may  allow  him 
to  attain — without  letting  him  be  in  Icjve  at  all.  But  if  you 
shut  him  up  for  a  week  without  putting  something  into  his 
stomach,  you  will  find  him  at  the  end  of  it  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail." 

Here  the  singer,  who  had  gradually  retreated  before  the 
energetic  advance  of  the  orator,  sank  into  the  seat  by  the 
elm-tree,  and  said,  pathetically,  "  Sir,  you  have  fairly  argued 
me  down.  Will  you  please  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
which  you  deduce  from  your  premises  ?" 
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"  Simply  this,  that  where  you  find  one  human  being  who 
cares  about  love,  you  will  find  a  thousand  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  a  dinner  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  the  popular 
minnesinger  or  troubadour  of  the  age,  appeal  to  nature, 
sir — appeal  to  natiu-e  ;  drop  all  hackneyed  rhapsodies 
about  a  rosy  cheek,  and  strike  your  lyre  to  the  theme  of  a 
beefsteak." 

The  dog  had  for  some  minutes  regained  his  master's 
side,  standing  on  his  hind-legs,  with  the  tray,  tolerably  well 
filled  with  copper  coins,  between  his  teeth  ;  and  now,  justly 
aggrieved  by  the  inattention  which  detained  him  in  that 
artificial  attitude,  dropped  the  tray  and  growled  at  Kenelm. 

At  the  same  time  there  came  an  impatient  sound  from 
the  audience  in  the  tea-garden.  They  wanted  another  song 
for  their  money. 

The  singer  rose,  obedient  to  the  summons.  "  Excuse 
me,  sir  ;  but  I  am  called  upon  to " 

"  To  sing  again  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  on  the  subject  I  suggest?  " 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  What !  love  again  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

"  I  wish  you  good-evening,  then.  You  seem  a  well-edu- 
cated man — more  shame  to  you.  Perhaps  we  may  meet 
once  more  in  our  rambles,  when  the  question  can  be  prop- 
erly argued  ovit." 

Kenelm  lifted  his  hat,  and  turned  on  his  heel.  Before  he 
reached  the  street,  the  sweet  voice  of  the  singer  again  smote 
his  ears  ;  but  the  only  word  distinguishable  in  the  distance, 
ringing  out  at  the  close  of  the  refrain,  was  "love." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee,"  said  Kenelm. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


As  Kenelm  regained  the  street  dignified  by  the  edifice 
of  the  Temperance  Hotel,  a  figure,  dressed  picturesquely  in 
a  Spanish  cloak,  brushed  hurriedly  by  him,  but  not  so  fast 
as  to  be  unrecognized  as  the  tragedian.  "  Hem  !  "  muttered 
Kenelm — "  I  don't  think  there  is  much  triumph  in  that  face. 
I  suspect  he  has  been  scolded." 
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The  boy — if  Kcnelm's  travelling  companion  is  still  Lo  be 
so  designated — was  leaning  against  the  nuintel-piece  as 
Kenelin  re-entered  the  dining-room.  There  was  an  air  of 
profound  dejection  about  the  boy's  listless  attitude  and  in 
the  drooping  tearless  eyes. 

"  My  dear  cliild,"  said  Kenelni,  in  the  softest  tones  of 
his  plaintive  voice,  "  do  not  honor  me  with  any  confidence 
that  may  be  painful.  But  let  me  hope  that  you  have  dis- 
missed forever  all  thoughts  of  going  on  the  stage." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  scarce  audible  answer. 

"  And  now  only  remains  the  question,  '  What  is  to  be 
done?'" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care." 

"Then  you  leave  it  to  me  to  know  and  to  care,  and  as- 
suming for  the  moment  as  a  fact,  that  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  lies  in  this  mendacious  world — namely,  that  all 
men  are  brothers,  you  will  consider  me  as  an  elder  brother, 
who  will  counsel  and  control  you  as  he  would — an  impru- 
dent young sister.     I  see  very  well  how  it  is.     Somehow 

or  Cither  you,  having  first  admired  Mr.  Compton  as  Romeo 
or  Richard  III.,  made  his  acquaintance  as  Mr.  Compton. 
He  allowed  you  to  believe  him  a  single  man.  In  a  roman- 
tic moment  you  escaped  from  your  home,  with  the  design 
of  ad(jpting  the  profession  of  the  stage  and  of  becoming 
Mrs.  Compton." 

"  Oh,"  broke  out  the  girl,  since  her  sex  must  now  be  de- 
clared,— "  oh,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  passionate  sob,  "what 
a  fool  I  have  been  !  Only  do  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I 
deserve.  The  man  did  deceive  me  ;  he  did  not  think  I 
should  take  him  at  his  word,  and  follow  him  here,  or  his 
wife  would  not  have  appeared.     I  should  not  have  known 

that  he  had  one  ;  and — and "  here  her  voice  was  choked 

under  her  passion. 

"But,  now  you  have  discovered  the  truth,  let  us  thank 
heaven  that  you  are  saved  from  shame  and  misery.  I  must 
despatch  a  telegram  to  your  uncle — give  me  his  address." 

"  No,  no." 

"There  is  not  a  'No'  possible  in  this  case,  my  child. 
Your  reputation  and  your  future  must  be  saved.  Leave  me 
to  explain  all  to  your  uncle.  He  is  your  guardian.  I  must 
send  for  him  ;  nay,  nay,  there  is  no  option.  Hate  me  now 
for  enforcing  your  will,  you  will  thank  me  hereafter.  And 
listen,  young  lady  ;  if  it  does  pain  you  to  see  your  uncle 
and  encounter  his  reproaches,  every  fault  must  undergo  its 
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piinishment.  A  brave  nature  undergoes  it  cheerfully,  as  a 
part  of  atonement.  You  are  brave.  Submit,  and  in  sub- 
mitting rejoice  !  " 

Tliere  was  something  in  Kenelm's  voice  and  manner  at 
once  so  kindly  and  so  commanding,  that  the  wayward  nature 
he  addressed  fairly  succumbed.  She  gave  him  her  uncle's 
address,  "John  Bovill,  Esq.,  Oakdale,  near  Westmere,"  and 
after  giving  it,  fixed  her  eyes  mournfully  upon  her  young 
adviser,  and  said,  with  a  simple,  dreary  pathos,  "  Now,  will 
you  esteem  me  more,  or  rather  despise  me  less  ? " 

She  looked  so  young,  nay,  so  childlike,  as  she  thus  spoke, 
that  Kenelm  felt  a  parental  inclination  to  draw  her  on  his 
lap  and  kiss  away  her  tears.  But  he  prudently  conquered 
that  impulse,  and  said,  with  a  melancholy  half-smile : 

"  If  human  beings  despise  each  other  for  bemg  young 
and  foolish,  the  sooner  we  are  exterminated  by  that  superior 
race  which  is  to  succeed  us  on  earth  the  better  it  will  be. 
Adieu  till  your  uncle  comes." 

"  What  !  you  leave  me  here — alone  ?" 

"  Nay,  if  your  uncle  found  me  under  the  same  roof,  now 
that  I  know  you  are  his  niece,  don't  you  think  he  would 
have  a  right  to  throw  me  out  of  the  window  ?  Allow  me  to 
practise  for  myself  the  prudence  I  preach  to  you.  Send  for 
the  landlady  to  show  you  your  room,  shut  yourself  in  there, 
go  to  bed,  and  don't  cry  more  than  you  can  help." 

Kenelm  shouldered  the  knapsack  he  had  deposited  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  inquired  for  the  telegraph  office,  des- 
patched a  telegram  to  Mr.  Bovill,  obtained  a  bedroom  at  the 
Commercial  Hotel,  and  fell  asleep  muttering  these  sensible 
words : 

"  Rochefoucauld  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said,  '  Very 
few  people  would  fall  in  love  if  they  had  not  heard  it  so 
much  talked  about.' " 


CHAPTER   VH. 


Kenelm  Chillingly  rose  with  the  sun,  according  to  hid 
usual  custom,  and  took  his  way  to  the  Temperance  Hotel. 
All  in  that  sober  building  seemed  still  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus.    He  turned  towards  the  stables  in  which  he  had  left 
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the  gray  cob,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  tliat  ill-used  animal 
in  the  healthiul  process  ot  rubbing  down. 

"That's  right,"  said  he  to  the  ostler.  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you  are  so  early  a  riser." 

"  Why,"  quoth  the  ostler,  "  the  gentleman  as  owns  the 
pony  knocked  me  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
pleased  enough  he  was  to  see  the  creature  again  lying  down 
in  the  clean  straw." 

"Oh,  he  has  arrived  at  the  hotel,  I  presume? — a  stout 
gentleman  ? " 

"  Yes,  stout  enough  ;  and  a  passionate  gentleman  too. 
Came  in  a  yellow  and  two  posters,  kiiocked  up  the  Temper- 
ance, and  then  kn(.)cked  up  me  to  sec  for  the  pony,  and  was 
much  put  out  as  he  could  not  get  any  grog  at  the  Temper- 
ance." 

"  I  daresay  he  was.  I  wish  he  had  got  his  grog  ;  it  might 
have  put  him  in  better  humor.  Poor  little  thing  !  "  muttered 
Kenelm,  turning  away  ;  "I  am  afraid  she  is  in  for  a  regular 
vituperation.  My  turn  next,  I  suppijse.  But  he  must  be  a 
good  fellow  to  have  come  at  once  for  his  niece  in  the  dead 
of  the  night." 

About  nine  o'clock  Kenelm  presented  himself  again  at 
the  Temperance  Hotel,  inquired  for  Mr.  Bovill,  and  was 
shown  by  the  prim  maid-servant  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Bovill  seated  amicably  at  breakfjjst  with 
his  niece,  who,  of  course,  w^as  still  in  boy's  clothing,  having 
no  other  costume  at  hand.  To  Kenclm's  great  relief,  Mr. 
Bovill  rose  from  the  table  with  a  beaming  countenance,  and, 
extending  his  hand  to  Kenelm,  said  : 

"  Sir,  you  arc  a  gentleman  ;  sit  down,  sit  down,  and  take 
breakfast." 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  maid  was  out  of  the  room,  the  uncle 
continued  : 

"I  have  heard  all  your  good  conduct  from  this  young 
simpleton.     Things  might  have  been  worse,  sir." 

Kenelm  bowed  his  head,  and  drew  the  loaf  towards  him 
in  silence.  Then,  considering  that  some  apology  was  due 
to  his  entertainer,  he  said  : 

"  I  hope  you  forgive  me  for  that  unfortunate  mistake 
when " 

"You  knocked  me  down,  or  rather  tripped  me  up.  All 
right  now.  Elsie,  give  the  gentleman  a  cup  of  tea.  Pretty 
little  rogue,  is  not  she  ?  and  a  good  girl,  in  spite  of  her  non- 
sense.    It  was  all  my  fault  letting  her  go  to  the  play  and  be 
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intimate  with  Miss  Lockit,  a  stage-stricken,  foolish  old  maid, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  than  lead  her  into  all  this 
trouble." 

"  No,  uncle,"  cried  the  girl,  resolutely  ;  ''don't  blame  her, 
nor  any  one  but  me." 

Kenelm  turned  his  dark  eyes  approvingly  towards  the  girl, 
and  saw  that  her  lips  were  lirmly  set  ;  there  was  an  expi-es- 
sion,  not  of  grief  nor  shame,  but  compressed  resolution  in  her 
countenance.  But  when  her  eyes  met  his  they  fell  softly, 
and  a  blush  mantled  over  her  cheeks  to  her  very  forehead. 

"Ah!"  said  the  uncle,  "just  like  you,  Elsie;  always 
ready  to  take  everybody's  fault  on  your  own  shoulders. 
Well,  well,  say  no  more  about  that.  Now,  my  young  friend, 
what  brings  you  across  the  country  tramping  it  on  foot,  eh  ? 
a  young  man's  whim  ?  "  As  he  spoke  he  eyed  Kenelm  very 
closely,  and  his  look  was  that  of  an  intelligent  man  not  un- 
accustomed to  observe  the  faces  of  those  he  conversed  with. 
In  fact,  a  more  shrewd  man  of  business  than  Mr.  Bovill  is 
seldom  met  with  on  'Change  or  in  market. 

"I  travel  on  foot  to  please  myself,  sir,"  answered  Ken- 
elm, curtly,  and  unconsciously  set  on  his  guard. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  cried  Mr.  Bovill,  with  a  jovial 
laugh.  "  But  it  seems  you  don't  object  to  a  chaise  and 
pony  whenever  you  can  get  them  for  nothing — ha,  ha  ! — 
excuse  me^a  joke." 

Herewith  Mr.  Bovill,  still  in  excellent  good-humor, 
abruptly  changed  the  conversation  to  general  matters — 
agricultural  prospects — chance  of  a  good  harvest — corn  trade 
— money  market  in  general — politics — state  of  the  nation. 
Kenelm  felt  there  was  an  attempt  to  draw  him  out,  to  sound, 
to  pump  him,  and  replied  only  by  monosyllables,  generally 
significant  of  ignorance  on  the  questions  broached  ;  and  at 
the  close,  if  the  philosophical  heir  of  the  Chillinglys  was  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  startled  when  Mr.  Bovill  rose,  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction, 
"Just  as  I  thought,  sir  ;  you  know  nothing  of  th6se  matters 
— you  are  a  gentleman  born  and  bred — your  clothes  can't 
disguise  you,  sir.  Elsie  was  right.  My  dear,  just  leave  us 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  our  young 
friend.     You  can  get  ready  meanwhile  to  go  with  me." 

Elsie  left  the  table  and  walked  obediently  towards  the 
doorway.  There  she  halted  a  moment,  turned  round,  and 
looked    timidly  towards  Kenelm.     He   had  naturally  risen 
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from  his  seat  as  she  rose,  and  advanced  some  paces  as  if  to 
open  the  door  for  her.  Thus  their  looks  encountered.  He 
could  not  interpret  that  shy  gaze  of  hers  ;  it  was  tender,  it 
was  deprecating,  it  was  humble,  it  was  pleading  ;  a  man 
accustomed  to  female  conquests  might  have  thought  it  was 
something  more,  something  in  whicli  was  the  key  to  all. 
Rut  that  something  more  was  an  unknown  tongue  to  Kenelm 
Chillinijlv. 

When  the  two  men  were  alone,  Mr.  Bovill  reseated  him- 
self, and  motioned  to  Kenelm  to  do  the  same.  "  Now,  young 
sir,"  said  the  former,  "  vou  and  I  can  talk  at  our  case.  That 
adventure  of  yours  yesterday  may  be  the  luckiest  thing  that 
could  happen  to  you." 

"  It  is  sufficiently  lucky  if  I  have  been  of  any  service  to 
your  niece.  But  her  own  good  sense  wt)uld  have  been  her 
safeguard  if  she  had  been  alone,  and  discovered,  as  she 
would  have  done,  that  Mr.  Compton  had,  knowingly  or  not, 
misled  her  to  believe  that  he  was  a  single  man." 

"  Hang  Mr.  C(jmpton  !  we  have  done  with  him.  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  I  come  to  the  point.  It  is  you  who  have  car- 
ried of!  my  niece  ;  it  is  with  you  that  she  came  to  this  hotel. 
Now,  when  Elsie  told  mc  how  well  you  had  behaved,  and 
that  your  language  and  manners  were  those  of  a  real  gentle- 
man, my  mind  was  made  up.  I  guess  pretty  well  what  you 
are  ;  you  are  a  gentleman's  son — probably  a  college  youth 
— not  overburdened  with  cash — had  a  quarrel  with  your 
governor,  and  he  keeps  you  sliort.  Don't  interrupt  me. 
Well,  Elsie  is  a  good  girl  and,a  pretty  girl,  and  will  make  a 
good  wife,  as  wives  go  ;  and,  hark  ye,  she  has  ^20,000.  So 
just  confide  in  me  — and  if  you  don't  like  your  parents  to 
know  about  it  till  the  thing's  done,  and  they  be  only  got  to 
forgive  and  bless  you,  why,  you  shall  marry  Elsie  before 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Kenelm  Chillingly  was  seized 
with  terror — terror  and  consternation.  His  jaw  dropped — 
his  tongue  was  palsied.  If  hair  ever  stands  on  end,  his  hair 
did.  At  last,  with  superhuman  effort,  he  gasped  out  the 
word,  "  Marry  !  " 

"Yes — marry.  If  you  are  a  gentleman  you  are  bound  to 
it.  You  have  compromised  my  niece — a  respectable,  vir- 
tuous girl,  sir — an  orphan,  but  not  unprotected.  I  repeat, 
it  is  you  who  have  plucked  her  from  my  very  arms,  and  with 
violence  and  assault  ;  eloped  Avith  her  ;  and  what  would  the 
world  say  if  it  knew  ?     Would   it  believe   in   vour   prudent 
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conduct  ? — conduct  only  to  be  explained  by  the  respect  you 
felt  due  to  your  future  wife.  And  where  will  you  find  a  bet- 
ter ?  Where  will  you  find  an  uncle  who  will  Dart  with  his 
ward  and  ^20,000  without  asking  if  you  have  a  sixpence  ? 
and  the  girl  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you — I  see  it  ;  would  she 
have  given  up  that  player  so  easily  if  you  had  not  stolen  her 
heart  ?  Would  you  break  that  heart  ?  No,  young  man — 
you  are  not  a  villain.     Shake  hands  on  it  !" 

"Mr.  Bovill,"  said  Kenelm,  recovering  his  wonted  equa- 
nimity, "I  am  inexpressibly  flattered  by  the  honor  you  pro- 
pose to  me,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  Miss  Elsie  is  worthy  of  a 
much  better  man  than  myself.  But  I  have  inconceivable 
prejudices  against  the  connubial  state.  If  it  be  permitted 
to  a  member  of  tlie  Established  Church  to  cavil  at  any  sen- 
tence written  by  St.  Paul — and  I  think  that  liberty  may  be 
permitted  to  a  simple  layman,  since  eminent  members  of 
the  clergy  criticise  the  whole  Bible  as  freely  as  if  it  were  the 
history  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Mr.  Froude — I  should  demur 
at  the  doctrine  that  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn  ;  I 
myself  should  prefer  burning.  With  these  sentiments  it 
would  ill  become  any  one  entitled  to  that  distinction  of 
•gentleman'  which  you  confer  on  me  to  lead  a  fellow-vic- 
tim to  the  sacrificial  altar.  As  for  any  reproach  attached  to 
Miss  Elsie,  since  in  my  telegram  I  directed  you  to  ask  for  a 
young  gentleman  at  this  hotel,  her  very  sex  is  not  known  in 
this  place  unless  you  divulge  it.      And " 

Here  Kenelm  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  explosion  of 
rage  from  the  uncle.  He  stamped  his  feet  ;  he  almost 
foamed  at  the  mouth  ;  he  doubled  his  fist,  and  shook  it  in 
Kenelm's  face. 

"Sir,  you  are  mocking  me  :  John  Bovill  is  not  a  man  to 
be  jeered  in  this  way.  You  shall  marry  the  girl.  I'll  not 
have  her  thrust  back  upon  me  to  be  the  plague  of  my  life 
with  her  whims  and  tantrums.  You  have  taken  her,  and  you 
shall  keep  her,  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  skin." 

"Break  them,"  said  Kenelm,  resignedly,  but  at  the  same 
time  falling  back  into  a  formidable  attitude  of  defence,  which 
cooled  the  pugnacity  of  his  accuser.  Mr.  Bovill  sank  into 
his  chair,  and  wiped  his  forehead.  Kenelm  craftily  pursued 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  in  mild  accents  proceeded 
to  reason  : 

"  When  vou  recover  vour  habitual  serenitv  of  humor,  Mr. 
Bovill,  you  will  see  how  much  your  verj^  excusable  desire  to 
secure  your  niece's   happiness,  and,  I   may  add,  to   reward 
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what  vou  allow  to  have  been  forbearincr  and  well-bred  con- 
duct  on  my  part,  has  iiurricd  you  into  an  error  of  judgment. 
You  know  nothing  of  me.  I  may  he,  for  what  you  know, 
an  impostor  or  swindler  ;  I  may  have  every  bad  quality,  and 
yet  you  are  to  be  contented  with  my  assurance,  or  rather 
your  own  assumption,  that  I  am  born  a  gentleman,  in  order 
to  give  me  your  niece  and  her  ^20,000.  This  is  temporary 
insanity  on  your  part.  Allow  me  to  leave  you  to  recover 
from  your  excitement." 

"Stop,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bovill,  in  a  changed  and  sullen 
tone  ;  "  I  am  not  quite  the  madman  you  think  me.  But  I 
daresay  I  have  been  too  hasty  and  too  rough.  Nevertheless 
the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them,  and  I  do  not  see  how,  as 
a  man  of  honor,  you  can  get  off  marrying  my  niece.  TliQ 
mistake  you  made  in  running  away  with  her  was,  no  doubt, 
innocent  on  your  part  ;  but  still  there  it  is  ;  and  supposing 
the  case  came  before  a  jury,  it  would  be  an  ugly  one  for  you 
and  your  family.  Marriage  alone  could  mend  it.  Come, 
come,  I  own  I  was  too  business-like  in  rushing  to  the  point 
at  once,  and  I  no  longer  say,  '  Marry  my  niece  off-hand.' 
Yon  have  only  seen  lier  disguised  and  in  a  false  position. 
Pay  me  a  visit  at  Oakdale — stay  with  me  a  month — and  if, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  do  not  like  her  well  enough  to 
propose,  I'll  let  you  off  and  say  no  more  about  it." 

VViiile  Mr.  Bovill  thus  spoke,  and  Kenelm  listened, 
neither  saw  that  the  door  had  been  noiselessly  opened,  and 
that  Elsie  stood  at  the  threshold.  Now,  before  Kenelm 
could  replv,  she  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and, 
her  smaH  figure  drawn  up  to  its  fullest  height,  her  cheeks 
glowing,  her  lips  quivering,  exclaimed  : 

"  Uncle,  for  shame  !  "  Then,  addressing  Kenelm  in  a 
sharp  tone  of  anguish,  "  Oh,  do  not  believe  I  knew  anything 
of  this  !  "  she  covered  her  face  with  both  hands  and  stood 
mute. 

All  of  chivalry  that  Kenelm  had  received  with  his  bap- 
tismal appellation  was  aroused.  He  sprang  up,  and,  bend- 
ing his  knee  as  he  drew  one  of  her  hands  into  his  own,  he 
said  : 

"  I  am  as  convinced  that  your  uncle's  words  are  abhor- 
rent to  you  as  I  am  that  you  are  a  pure-hearted  and  high- 
spirited  woman,  of  whose  friendship  I  shall  be  proud.  We 
meet  again."  Then  releasing  her  hand,  he  addressed  Mr. 
Bovill  :  '•  Sir,  vou  are  unworthv  the  charge  of  vour  niece. 
Had  you  not  been  so,  she  would  have  committed  no  im- 
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prudence.      If  she  have  any  female  relation,  to  that  relation 
transfer  your  cluuge." 

"  I  have  !  I  have  !  "  cried  Elsie  ;  "  my  lost  mother's 
sister — let  me  go  to  her." 

"  The  woman  who  keeps  a  school  !  "  said  Mr.  Bovill, 
sneeringly. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Kenelm. 

"  She  never  would  go  there.  I  proposed  it  to  her  a  year 
ago.     The  minx  would  not  go  into  a  school," 

"  I  will  now,  uncle." 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall  at  once  ;  and  I  hope  you'll  be  put 
on  bread  and  water.  Fool  !  fool  !  you  have  spoilt  your  own 
game.  Mr.  Chillingly,  now  that  Miss  Elsie  has  turned  her 
back  on  herself,  I  can  convince  you  that  I  am  not  the  mad- 
man you  thought  me.  I  was  at  the  festive  meeting  held 
when  you  came  of  age — my  brother  is  one  of  your  father's 
tenants.  I  did  not  recognize  your  face  immediately  in  the 
excitement  of  our  encounter  and  in  your  change  of  dress  ; 
but  in  walking  home  it  struck  me  that  I  had  seen  it  before, 
and  I  knew  it  at  once  when  you  entered  the  room  to-day. 
It  has  been  a  tussle  between  us  which  should  beat  the  other. 
You  have  beat  me  ;  and  thanks  to  that  idiot  !  If  she  had 
not  put  her  spoke  into  my  wheel,  she  should  have  lived  to 
be  'my  lady.'     Now  good-day,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Bovill,  you  offered  to  shake  hands  :  shake  hands 
now,  and  promise  me,  with  the  good  faith  of  one  honorable 
combatant  to  another,  that  Miss  Elsie  shall  go  to  her  aunt 
the  schoolmistress  at  once  if  she  wishes  it.  Hark  ye,  my 
friend  "  (this  in  Mr.  Bovill's  ear)  :  "  A  man  can  never  man- 
age a  woman.  Till  a  woman  marries,  a  prudent  man  leaves 
her  to  women  ;  when  she  does  marry,  she  manages  her  hus- 
band, and  tliere's  an  end  of  it." 

Kenelm  was  gone. 

"  Oh,  wise  young  man  ! "  murmured  the  uncle.  "  Elsie, 
dear,  how  can  we  go  to  your  aunt's  while  you  are  in  that 
dress  ? " 

Elsie  started  as  from  a  trance,  her  eyes  directed  to- 
wards the  doorway  through  which  Kenelm  had  vanished. 
"  This  dress,"  she  said,  contemptuously — "  this  dress — is  not 
that  easily  altered  with  shops  in  tlie  town  ?  " 

"Gad!"  muttered  Mr.  Bovill,  "that  youngster  is  a 
second  Solomon  ;  and  if  I  can't  manage  Elsie,  she'll  man- 
age a  husband — whenever  she  gets  one." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"By  the  powers  that  guard  innocence  and  celibacy," 
soliloquized  Kenelm  Cliillingly,  "but  I  have  had  a  narrow 
cscajjc  !  and  had  that  amphibious  creature  been  in  girl's 
clothes  instead  of  boy's,  when  slie  intervened  like  the  deity 
of  the  ancient  drama,  I  might  have  plunged  my  armorial 
Fishes  into  hot  water.  Though,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  sup- 
pose that  a  young  lady  head-over-ears  in  love  with  Mr. 
Compttjn  yesterday  could  have  consigned  her  affections  to 
me  to-day.  Still  she  looked  as  if  she  coidd,  which  proves 
eitlicr  that  one  is  never  to  trust  a  woman's  heart,  or  never 
to  trust  a  woman's  looks.  Dccimus  Roach  is  right.  Man 
must  never  relax  his  flight  from  the  women,  if  he  strives  to 
achieve  an  '  Approach  to  the  Angels. ' " 

These  reflections  were  made  by  Kenelm  Chillingly  as, 
having  turned  his  back  upon  the  town  in  which  such  temp- 
tations and  trials  had  befallen  him,  he  took  his  solitary  way 
along  a  footpath  that  \i-ound  through  meads  and  corn-fields, 
and  shortened  by  three  miles  the  distance  to  a  cathedral 
town  at  which  he  proposed  to  rest  for  the  niglit. 

He  had  travelled  for  some  hours,  and  the  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  slope  towards  a  range  of  blue  hills  in  the  west, 
when  he  came  to  the  margin  of  afresh  rivulet,  overshadowed 
by  feathery  willows  and  the  quivering  leaves  of  silvery 
Italian  poplars.  Tempted  by  the  quiet  and  cool  of  this 
pleasant  spot,  he  flung  himself  down  on  the  banks,  drew 
from  his  knapsack  some  crusts  of  bread  with  which  he  had 
VTisely  provided  himself,  and  dipping  them  into  the  pure 
lymph  as  it  rippled  over  its  pebbly  bed,  enjoyed  one  of  those 
luxiuious  repasts  for  which  epicures  would  exchange  their 
banquets  in  return  for  the  appetite  of  youth.  Then,  re- 
clined along  the  bank,  and  crushing  the  wild  thyme  which 
grows  best  and  sweetest  in  wooded  coverts,  provided  tliey 
be  neighbored  by  water,  no  matter  whether  in  pool  or  rill, 
he  resigned  himself  to  that  intermediate  state  between 
thought  and  dream-land  which  we  call  "reverie."  At  a 
little  distance  he  heard  the  low  still  sound  of  the  mower's 
scythe,  and  the  air  came  to  his  brow  sweet  with  the  fra- 
grance of  new  mown  hay. 
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He  was  roused  by  a  gentle  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and,  ttirn- 
ing  lazily  round,  saw  a  good-humored  jovial  face  upon  a  pair 
of  massive  shoulders,  and  heard  a  hearty  and  winning  voice 
say  : 

'•  Young  man,  if  you  are  not  too  tired,  will  you  lend  a 
hand  to  get  in  my  hay  ?  We  are  very  short  of  hands,  and  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  have  rain  pretty  soon." 

Kenelm  rose  and  shook  himself,  gravely  contemplated 
the  stranger,  and  replied,  in  his  customary  sententious  fash- 
ion :  "  Man  is  born  to  help  his  fellow-man — especially  to 
get  in  hay  while  the  sun  shines.     I  am  at  your  service." 

"  That's  a  good  fellow,  and  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you. 
You  see  I  had  counted  on  a  gang  of  roving  haymakers,  but 
they  were  bought  up  by  another  farmer.  This  way."  And, 
leading  on  through  a  gap  in  the  brushwood,  he  emerged, 
followed  by  Kenelm,  into  a  large  meadow,  one-third  of  which 
was  still  under  the  scythe,  the  rest  being  occupied  with 
persons  of  both  sexes,  tossing  and  spreading  the  cut  grass. 
Among  the  latter,  Kenelm,  stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves,  soon 
found  himself  tossing  and  spreading  like  the  rest,  with  his 
usual  melancholy  resignation  of  mien  and  aspect.  Thougla  a 
little  awkward  at  first  in  the  use  of  his  unfamiliar  implements, 
his  practice  in  all  athletic  accomplishments  bestowed  on  him 
that  invaluable  quality  which  is  termed  "  handiness,"  and 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  superior  activity  and 
neatness  with  which  he  performed  his  work.  Something — 
it  might  be  in  his  countenance  or  in  the  charm  of  his  being 
a  stranger — -attracted  the  attention  of  the  feminine  section 
of  haymakers,  and  one  very  pretty  girl,  who  was  nearer  to 
him  than  the  rest,  attempted  to  commence  conversation.  ■] 

"  This  is  new  to  you,"  she  said,  smiling.  ^1 

"  Nothing  is  new  to  me,"  answered  Kenelm  mournfully. 
**  But  allow  me  to  observe  that  to  do  things  well  you  should 
only  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  am  here  to  make  hay,  and 
not  conversation." 

"  My  !"  said  the  girl,  in  amazed  ejaculation,  and  turned 
off  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  jade  has  got  an  uncle,"  thought  Ken- 
elm. 

The  farmer,  who  took  his  share  of  work  with  the  men, 
halting  now  and  then  to  look  round,  noticed  Kenelm's  vigor- 
ous application  with  much  approval,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  work  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  leaving  a  two- 
shilling  piece  in  his  palm.     The  heir  of  the  Chillinglys  gazed 
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on  that  lionorariiim,  and  turned  it  over  witli  tlie  finger  and 
tliuinl)  of  the  left  liand. 

"  13en't  it  eno'  ?  "  said  tlie  farmer,  nettled. 

"  Pardon  nic,"  answered  Kenelni.  "  But,  to  tell  j-ou 
the  trulli,  it  is  the  first  money  I  ever  earned  by  my  own 
bodily  labor  ;  and  I  regard  it  witii  equal  curiosity  and  re- 
spect. But,  if  it  would  not  offend  you,  I  would  rather  that, 
instead  of  the  money,  you  had  offered  me  some  supper  ;  for 
I  have  tasted  nothing  but  bread  and  water  since  the  morn- 
ing." ^ 

"  Vou  shall  have  the  money  and  supper  both,  my  lad," 
said  the  farmer,  cheerily.  "  And  if  you  will  stay  and  help 
till  I  have  got  in  the  hay,  I  daresay  my  good  woman  can  find 
you  a  better  bed  than  you'll  get  at  the  village  inn — if,  indeed, 
you  can  get  one  there  at  all." 

"  Vou  are  very  kind.  But,  before  I  accept  your  hos- 
pitalitv,  excuse  one  question — have  you  any  nieces  about 
you  ?  " 

"  Nieces  !  "  echoed  the  farmer,  mechanically  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  breeches-pockets,  as  if  in  search  of  something 
there — "  nieces  about  me !  what  do  you  mean?  Be  that  a 
new-fangled  word  for  coppers  ?  " 

'*  Not  for  co])pers,  though  perhaps  for  brass.  But  I  spoke 
without  metaphor.  I  object  to  nieces  upon  abstract  princi- 
ple, confirmed  by  the  test  of  experience." 

The  farmer  stared,  and  thought  his  new  friend  not  quite  so 
sound  in  his  mental  as  he  evidently  was  in  his  physical  con- 
formation, but  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "  Make  yourself  easy, 
then.  I  have  only  one  niece,  and  she  is  married  to  an  iron- 
monger and  lives  in  Exeter." 

On  enteringthe  farmhouse,  Kcnclm's  host  conducted  him 
straight  into  tlie  kitchen,  and  cried  out,  in  a  hearty  voice,  to 
a  comely  middle-aged  dame,  who,  with  a  stout  girl,  was  in- 
tent on  culinary  operations,  "  Holloa  !  old  woman,  I  have 
brought  you  a  guest  who  has  well  earned  his  supper, 
for  he  has  done  the  work  of  two,  and  I  have  promised  him 
a  bed." 

The  farmer's  wife  turned  sharply  round.  "  He  is  heart- 
ily welcome  to  supper.  As  to  a  bed,"  she  said,  doubtfully, 
"  I  don't  know."  But  here  her  eyes  settled  on  Kenelm  ;  and 
there  was  something  in  his  aspect  so  unlike  what  she  ex- 
pected to  see  in  an  itinerant  haymaker,  that  she  involuntarily 
dropped  a  curtsy,  and  resumed,  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  Tlie 
gentleman  shall  have  the  guest-room  ;  but  itwill  take  a  little 
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time  to  _2.et  ready — you  know,  John,  all  the  furniture  is  cov- 
ered up." 

"  Well,  wife,  there  will  be  leisure  eno'  for  that.  He  don't 
want  to  go  to  roost  till  he  has  supped." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Kenelni,  sniffing  a  very  agreeable 
odor. 

"  Where  are  the  girls  ?  "  asked  the  farmer. 

"  They  have  been  in  these  five  minutes,  and  gone  upstairs 
to  tidy  themselves." 

"  What  girls  ?  "  faltered  Kenelm,  retreating  towards  the 
door.     "  I  thought  vou  said  ycni  had  no  nieces." 

"  But  I  did  not  say  I  had  no  daughters.  Why,  you  are 
not  afraid  of  them,  are  you  ? 

"  Sir,"  replied  Kenelm,  with  a  polite  and  politic  evasion 
of  that  question,  "  if  your  daughters  are  like  their  mother, 
you  can't  say  that  they  are  not  dangerous." 

"Come,"  cried  the  farmer,  looking  very  much  pleased, 
while  his  dame  smiled  and  blushed — "come,  that's  as  nicely 
said  as  if  you  were  canvassing  the  county.  '  Tis  not  among 
haymakers  that  you  learned  manners,  I  guess  ;  and  perhaps 
I  have  been  making  too  free  w^th  my  betters." 

"What!  "quoth  the  courteous  Kenelm,  "  do  you  mean 
to  imply  that  you  were  too  free  with  your  shillings  ?  Apol- 
ogize for  that,  if  you  like,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  get  back 
the  shillings.  I  have  not  seen  so  much  of  this  life  as  you 
have,  but,  according  to  my  experience,  when  a  man  once 
parts  with  his  money,  whether  to  his  betters  or  his  worsers, 
the  chances  are  that  he'll  never  see  it  again." 

At  this  aphorism  the  farmer  laughed  ready  to  kill  him- 
self, his  wife  chuckled,  and  even  the  maid-of-all-work 
grinned.  Kenelm,  preserving  his  unalterable  gravity,  said 
to  liimself : 

"Wit  consists  in  the  epigrammatic  expression  of  a  com- 
monplace truth,  and  the  dullest  remark  on  the  worth  of 
money  is  almost  as  sure  of  successful  appreciation  as  the 
dullest  remark  on  the  worthlessness  of  women.  Certainly 
I  am  a  wit  without  knoAving  it." 

Here  the  farmer  touched  him  on  the  shoulder — touched 
it,  did  not  slap  it,  as  he  would  have  done  ten  minutes  before 
— and  said  : 

"We  must  not  disturb  the  Missis,  or  we  shall  get  no  sup- 
per. I'll  just  go  and  give  a  look  into  the  cow-sheds.  Do 
you  know  much  about  cows  ?  " 

"  Yes,  cows  produce  cream  and  butter.     The  best  cows 
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arc  those  which  produce  sxt  tlie  least  cost  the  best  cream  and 
butter.  But  how  the  best  cream  and  butter  can  be  produced 
at  a  price  which  will  place  them  free  of  expense  on  a  pcjor 
man's  breakfast-table,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  a  Re- 
formed Parliament  and  a  Liberal  Administration.  In  the 
meanwhile  let  us  not  delay  the  supper." 

The  farmer  and  his  guest  quitted  the  kitchen  and  entered 
the  farmyard. 

"  Vou  are  quite  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?" 

"Quite." 

"  You  don't  even  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  No,  exccj)t  that  I  heanl  yijur  wife  call  you  John." 

"  My  name  is  John  Saundersun.* 

"  Ah  !  vou  come  from  the  north,  then  ?  That's  wh}'  you 
are  so  sensible  antl  shrewd.  Names  that  end  in  'son'  are 
chiefly  borne  by  the  descendants  of  the  Danes,  to  whona 
King  Alfred,  heaven  bless  him,  peacefully  assigned  no  less 
than  sixteen  Ens^lish  counties.  And  when  a  Dane  was  called 
somebody's  son,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  some- 
body." 

"  By  gosh  !     I  never  heard  that  before." 

"  If  I  thought  you  had,  I  should  not  have  said  it." 

"  Now  I   have  told  vou  my  name,  what  is  yours  ?" 

"  A  wise  man  asks  questions  and  a  fool  answers  them. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  not  a  fool." 

Farmer  Saunderson  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  more 
puzzled  than  became  the  descendant  of  a  Dane  settled  by 
Kin£!f  Alfred  in  the  north  of  Ene:land. 

''  Dash  it,"  said  he  at  last,  "  but  I  think  you  are  Yorkshire 
too." 

"Man,  who  is  the  most  conceited  of  all  animals,  says 
that  he  alone  has  the  prerogative  of  thought,  and  condemns 
the  other  animals  to  the  meaner  mechanical  operation  which 
he  calls  instinct.  But  as  instincts  are  unerring  and  thouglits 
generally  go  wrong,  man  has  not  much  to  boast  of  accord- 
ing to  his  own  definition.  When  you  say  you  think,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  Yorkshire,  you  err.  I  am  not 
Yorkshire.  Confining  yourself  to  instinct,  can  you  divine 
when  we  shall  sup?  The  cows  you  are  about  to  visit  divine 
to  a  moment  when  they  shall  be  fed." 

Said  the  farmer,  recovering  his  sense  of  superiority  to 
the  guest  whom  he  obliged  with  a  supper,  "  In  ten  minutes." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  tone  of  deprecation,  as  if  he 
feared  he  might  be  thought  fine,  he  continued  :  "We  don't 
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sup  in  the  kitchen.  My  father  did,  and  so  did  I  till  I  mar- 
ried  ;  but  my  Bess,  though  she's  as  good  a  fanner's  wife  as 
ever  wore  shoe-leather,  was  a  tradesman's  daughter,  and  had 
been  brought  up  different.  You  see,  slie  was  not  without  a 
good  bit  of  money  ;  but  even  if  she  had  been,  I  should  not 
have  liked  her  folks  to  say  I  had  lowered  her — so  we  sup  in 
the  parlor." 

Ouoth  Kenelm,  "The  first  consideration  is  to  sup  at  all. 
Supper  conceded,  every  man  is  more  likely  to  get  on  in  life 
who  would  rather  sup  in  his  parlor  than  his  kitchen.  Mean- 
while, I  see  a  pump  ;  while  you  go  to  the  cows  I  will  stay 
here  and  wash  my  hands  of  them." 

"Hold  ;  you  seem  a  sharp  fellow,  and  certainly  no  fool. 
I  have  a  son,  a  good  smart  chap,  but  stuck  up  ;  crows  it 
over  us  all  ;  thinks  no  small  beer  of  himself.  You'd  do  me 
a  service,  and  him  too,  if  you'd  let  him  down  a  peg  or  two." 

Kenelm,  who  was  now  hard  at  work  at  the  pump-handle, 
only  replied  by  a  gracious  nod.  But,  as  he  seldom  lost  an 
opportunity  for  reflection,  he  said  to  himself,  while  he  laved 
his  face  in  the  stream  from  the  spout,  "  One  can't  wonder 
why  every  small  man  thinks  it  so  pleasant  to  let  down  a  big 
one,  when  a  father  asks  a  stranger  to  let  down  his  own  son 
for  even  fancying  that  he  is  not  small  beer.  It  is  upon  that 
principle  in  human  nature  that  criticism  wisely  relinquishes 
its  pretensions  as  an  analytical  science  and  becomes  a  lucra- 
tive profession.  It  relies  on  the  pleasure  its  readers  find  in 
letting  a  man  down." 


CHAPTER   IX. 


It  was  a  pretty,  quaint  farmhouse,  such  as  might  go  well 
with  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  good  land,  tol- 
erably well  farmed  by  an  active  old-fashioned  tenant,  who, 
though  he  did  not  use  mov.'ing-machines  nor  steam-ploughs, 
nor  dabble  in  chemical  experiments,  still  brought  an  ade- 
quate capital  to  his  land,  and  made  the  capital  yield  a  very 
fair  return  of  interest.  The  supper  was  laid  out  in  a  good- 
sized  though  low-pitched  parlor  with  a  glazed  door,  now 
wide  open,  as  were  all  the  latticed  windows,  looking  into  a 
small  garden,  rich  in  those  straggling  old  English  flowers 
which  are  nowadays  banished  from  gardens  more  pretentious 
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and  infinitely  less  fragrant.  At  one  corner  \V.is  an  arl^or 
covered  with  lioncysiicivle,  and,  opposite  to  it,  a  row  of  bee- 
hives. The  room  itself  had  an  air  of  comfort,  and  that  sort 
of  elegance  which  indicates  the  presiding  genius  of  feminine 
taste.  Tiiere  were  shelves  suspended  to  the  wall  by  blue 
ribbons,  and  fdled  with  small  books  neatly  bound  ;  there 
were  fiower-pots  in  all  the  window-sills  ;  tiiere  was  a  small 
cottage  piano  ;  the  walls  were  graced  partly  with  engraved 
portraits  of  county  magnates  and  prize  oxen,  partly  with 
samplers  in  worsted-work,  coniprising  verses  of  moral  char- 
acter and  the  names  and  birthdays  of  the  farmer's  grand- 
mother, mother,  wife,  and  daughters.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece  was  a  small  mirror,  and  above  that  the  trophy  of  a 
fox's  brush  ;  while  niched  into  an  angle  in  the  room  was  a 
glazed  cupboard,  rich  with  specimens  of  old  china,  Indian 
and  English. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  farmer,  his  wife,  three  buxom 
daughters,  and  a  pale  faced  slender  lad  of  about  twenty,  the 
only  son,  who  did  not  take  willingly  to  farming:  he  had 
been  educated  at  a  superior  grammar  school,  and  had  high 
notions  about  the  March  of  Intellect  and  the  Progress  of 
the  Age. 

Kenelm,  though  among  the  gravest  of  mortals,  was  one 
of  the  least  shy.  In  fact  shyness  is  the  usual  symptom  of  a 
keen  amotir-propre ;  and  of  that  quality  the  youthful  Chil- 
lingly scarcclv  possessed  more  than  did  the  three  Fishes  of 
his  hereditary  scutcheon.  He  felt  himself  perfectly  at  home 
with  his  entertainers  ;  taking  care,  however,  that  his  atten- 
tions were  so  equally  divided  between  the  three  daughters 
as  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  a  particular  preference. 
'*  There  is  safety  in  numbers,"  thought  he,  "  especially  in  odd 
numbers.  The  three  Graces  never  married,  neither  did  the 
nine  Muses." 

"  I  presume,  young  ladies,  that  you  are  fond  of  music," 
said  Kenelm,  glancing  at  the  piano. 

"  Ves,  I  love  it  dearly,"  said  the  eldest  girl,  speaking  for 
the  others. 

Quoth  the  farmer,  as  he  heaped  the  stranger's  plate  with 
boiled  beef  and  carrots,  "  Things  are  not  what  they  were 
when  I  was  a  boy  ;  then  it  was  only  great  tenant-farmers 
who  had  their  girls  taught  the  piano,  and  sent  their  boys  to 
a  good  school.  Now  we  small  folks  are  for  helping  our 
children  a  step  or  two  higher  than  our  own  place  on  the 
ladder." 
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"The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  said  the  son,  with  the 
emphasis  of  a  sage  adding  an  original  aphorism  to  the  stores 
of  philosophy. 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  greater  equality  of  culture  than 
there  was  in  the  last  generation,"  said  Kenelm.  "  People 
of  all  ranks  utter  the  same  commonplace  ideas  in  very  much 
the  same  arrangements  of  syntax.  And  in  proportion  as 
the  denioci'acy  of  intelligence  extends — a  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  a  doctor,  tells  me  that  complaints  formerly  reserved 
to  what  is  called  the  aristocracy  (though  what  that  word 
means  in  plain' English  I  don't  know)  are  equally  shared  by 
the  commonalty — tic -douloureux  and  other  neuralgic  mala- 
dies abound.  And  the  human  race,  in  England  at  least,  is 
becoming  more  slight  and  delicate.  There  is  a  fable  of  a 
man  who,  when  he  became  exceedingly  old,  was  turned  into 
a  grasshopper.  England  is  very  old,  and  is  evidently  ap- 
proaching the  grasshopper  state  of  development.  Perhaps 
we  don't  eat  as  much  beef  as  our  forefathers  did.  May  I 
ask  you  for  another  slice  ?  " 

Kenelm's  remarks  were  somewhat  over  the  heads  of  his 
audience.  But  the  son,  taking  them  as  a  slur  upon  the  en- 
lightened spirit  of  the  age,  colored  up  and  said,  with  a 
knitted  brow,  "  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  are  not  an  enemy  to 
progress." 

"  That  depends :  for  instance,  I  prefer  staying  here, 
where  I  am  well  olT,  to  going  farther  and  faring  worse." 

"  Well  said  !  "  cried  the  farmer. 

Not  deigning  to  notice  that  interruption,  the  son  took  up 
Kenelm's  replv  with  a  sneer  :  "  I  suppose  you  mean  that  it 
is  to  fare  worse,  if  you  march  with  the  time." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  no  option  but  to  march  with  the 
time  ;  but  when  we  reach  that  stage  when  to  march  any  far- 
ther is  to  march  into  old  age,  we  should  not  be  sorry  if  time 
would  be  kind  enough  to  stand  still  ;  and  all  good  doctors 
concur  in  advising  us  to  do  nothing  to  hurry  him." 

"  There  is  no  sign  of  old  age  in  this  country,  sir  ;  and 
thank  heaven,  we  are  not  standing  still  !" 

"  Grasshoppers  never  do  ;  they  are  always  hopping  and 
jumping,  and  making  what  they  think  '  progress,' till  (unless 
they  hop  into  the  water  and  are  swallowed  up  prematurely 
by  a  carp  or  a  frog)  they  die  of  the  exhaustion  which  hops  and 
jumps  unremitting  naturally  produce.  May  I  ask  you,  Mrs. 
Saunderson,  for  some  of  that  rice-pudding  ?" 

The  farmer,  who,  though  he  did  not  quite  comprehend 
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Kcnclm's  metaphorical  mode  of  nrc^uing,  saw  delightedly 
that  his  wise  son  looked  more  posed  than  himself,  cried  witli 
great  glee,  "Bob,  my  boy, — Bob  !  our  visitor  is  a  little  too 
much  for  you  !  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Kenelm,  modestly.  "But  I  honestly 
think  Mr.  Bob  would  be  a  wiser  man,  and  a  weightier  mnn, 
and  more  removed  from  the  grasshopper  state,  if  he  would 
think  less  and  eat  more  pudding." 

When  the  supper  was  over,  the  farmer  offered  Kenelm 
a  clay  pipe  filled  with  shag,  which  that  adventurer  accepted 
with  his  habitual  resignation  to  the  ills  of  life  ;  and  the 
whole  party,  excepting  Mrs.  Saunderson,  strolled  into  the 
garden.  Kenelm  and  Mr.  Saunderson  seated  themselves  in 
the  honey-suckle  arbor  ;  the  girls  and  the  advocate  of  pro- 
gress stood  without  among  the  garden  flowers.  It  was  a 
still  and  lovely  night,  the  moon  at  her  full.  The  farmer, 
seated  facing  his  hay-fields,  smoked  on  placidly.  Kenelm, 
at  the  third  whiif,  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  glanced  furtively 
at  the  three  Graces.  They  formed  a  pretty  group,  all  clus- 
tered together  near  the  silenced  beehives,  the  two  younger 
seated  on  the  grass  strip  that  bordered  the  lUjwcr-beds,  their 
arms  over  each  other's  shoulders,  the  elder  one  standing  be- 
hind them,  with  the  moonlight  shining  soft  on  her  auburn 
hair. 

Young  Saunderson  walked  restlessly  by  himself  to  and 
fro  the  path  of  gravel. 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing,"  ruminated  Kenelm,  "that  girls 
are  not  unpleasant  to  look  at  if  you  take  them  collectively 
— two  or  three  bound  up  together ;  but  if  you  detach  any 
one  of  them  from  the  bunch,  the  odds  are  that  she  is  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff.  I  wonder  whether  that  bucolical 
grasshopper,  who  is  so  enamored  of  the  hop  and  jump  that 
he  calls  'progress,'  classes  the  society  of  the  Mormons 
among  the  evidences  of  civilized  advancement.  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  taking  a  whole  lot  of  wives 
as  one  may  buy  a  whole  lot  of  cheap  razors.  For  it  is  not 
impossible  that  out  of  a  dozen  a  good  one  may  be  found. 
And  then,  too,  a  whole  nosegay  of  variegated  blooms,  with 
a  faded  leaf  here  and  there,  must  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye  than  the  same  monotonous  solitary  lady's  smock.  But 
I  fear  these  reflections  are  naughty  ;  let  us  change  them. 
Farmer,"  he  said  aloud,  "  I  suppose  your  handsome  daugh- 
ters are  too  fine  to  assist  you  much.  I  did  not  see  them 
among  the  haymakers." 
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"  Oh,  they  were  there,  but  by  themselves,  in  the  back 
part  of  the  field.  I  did  not  want  them  to  mix  with  all  the 
girls,  many  of  whom  are  strangers  from  other  places.  I 
don't  know  anything  against  them  ;  but  as  I  don't  know  any- 
thing for  them,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  keep  my  lasses  apart." 

"  But  I  should  have  supposed  it  wiser  to  keep  your  son 
apart  from  them.     I  saw  him  in  the  thick  of  those  nymphs." 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  musingly,  and  withdrawing  his 
pipe  from  his  lips,  "  I  don't  think  lasses  not  quite  well 
brought  up,  poor  things  !  do  as  much  harm  to  the  lads  as 
they  can  do  to  proper-behaved  lasses — leastways  my  wife 
does  not  think  so.  '  Keep  good  girls  from  bad  girls,'  says 
she,  'and  good  girls  will  never  go  wrong.'  And  you  will 
find  there  is  something  in  that  when  you  have  girls  of  your 
own  to  take  care  of.' 

"  Without  waiting  for  that  time — which  I  trust  may  never 
occur — I  can  recognize  the  wisdom  of  your  excellent  wife's 
observation.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  a  woman  can  more 
easily  do  mischief  to  her  own  sex  than  to  ours, — since,  of 
course,  she  cannot  exist  without  doing  mischief  to  some- 
body or  other." 

"And  good,  too,"  said  the  jovial  farmer,  thumping  his 
fist  on  the  table.    "  What  should  we  be  without  the  women  ?  " 

"  Very  much  better,  I  take  it,  sir.  Adam  was  as  good  as 
gold,  and  never  had  a  qualm  of  conscience  or  stomach,  till 
Eve  seduced  him  into  eating  raw  apples." 

"  Young  man,  thou'st  been  crossed  in  love.  I  see  it  now. 
That's  why  thou  look'st  so  sorrowful." 

"  Sorrowful  !  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  crossed  in  love 
who  looked  less  sorrowful  when  he  came  across  a  pudding  ? " 

"  Hey!  but  thou  canst  ply  a  good  knife  and  fork — that 
I  will  say  for  thee."  Here  the  farmer  turned  round,  and 
gazed  on  Kenelm  with  deliberate  scrutiny.  That  scrutiny 
accomplished,  his  voice  took  a  somewhat  more  respectful 
tone,  as  he  resumed,  "  Do  you  know  that  you  puzzle  me 
somewhat  ? " 

"Very  likely.     I  am  sure  that  I  puzzle  myself.    Say  on." 

"  Looking  at  your  dress  and — and " 

"  The  two  shillings  you  gave  me  ?     Yes " 

"  1  took  you  for  the  son  of  some  small  farmer  like  my- 
self. But  now  I  judge  from  your  talk  that  you  are  a  college 
chap — anyhow,  a  gentleman.     Ben't  it  so  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Saunderson,  I  set  out  on  my  travels,  which 
is  not  long  ago,  with  a  strong  dislike  to  telling  lies.     But  I 
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doubt  if  a  man  can  get  KMii;  tlirouc^h  this  worlfl  witlnnit  find- 
ing that  the  faculty  uf  lying  was  bestowed  on  him  by  nature 
as  a  necessary  means  of  self-preservation.  If  you  are  going 
to  ask  me  any  questions  about  myself,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
tell  you  lies.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  best  for  both  if 
I  decline  the  bed  you  prollered  me,  and  take  my  night's 
rest  under  a  hedge." 

"  P<j(>h  !  I  don't  want  to  know  more  of  a  man's  affairs 
than  he  thinks  fit  to  tell  me.  Stay  and  finish  the  haymak- 
ing. And  I  say,  lad,  I'm  glad  you  don't  seem  to  care  for 
the  girls  ;  for  I  saw  a  very  pretty  one  trying  to  flirt  with  you 
— and  if  vou  don't  mind  she'll  bring  you  into  trouble." 

"  How  ?     Does  she  want  to  run  away  from  her  uncle  ?" 

"  Uncle  !  Bless  you,  she  don't  live  with  him  !  She  lives 
with  her  father  ;  and  I  never  knew  that  slie  wants  to  run 
away.  In  fact,  Jessie  Wiles — that's  her  name — is,  I  believe, 
a  very  good  girl,  and  everybody  likes  her — perhaps  a  little  too 
much  ;  but  then  she  knows  she's  a  beauty,  and  does  not  ob- 
ject to  admiration." 

"  No  wcjman  ever  does,  whether  she's  a  beauty  or  not. 
But  I  don't  yet  understand  wiiy  Jessie  Wiles  should  bring 
me  into  trouble.' 

"  Because  there  is  a  big  hulking  fellow  who  has  gone  half 
out  of  his  wits  for  her  ;  and  when  he  fancies  he  sees  any 
other  chap  too  sweet  on  her  he  thrashes  him  into  a  jelly.  So, 
youngster,  you  just  keep  your  skin  out  of  that  trap." 

*'  Hem  I  And  what  does  the  girl  say  to  those  proofs  of 
afTecti<jn  ?  Dcjes  she  like  the  man  the  better  for  thrashing 
other  admirers  into  jelly  ■*" 

"  Poor  child  I  No  ;  she  hates  the  very  sight  of  him.  But 
he  swears  she  shall  marry  nobody  else,  if  he  hangs  for  it. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  suspect  that  if  Jessie  does  seem 
to  triHe  with  others  a  little  too  lightly,  it  is  to  draw  away 
this  bully's  suspicion  from  the  only  man  I  think  she  does  care 
for — a  poor  sicklv  young  fellow  who  was  crippled  by  an  acci- 
dent, and  whom  Tom  Bowles  could  brain  with  his  little 
finger." 

*'  This  is  really  interesting,"  cried  Kenelm,  showing  some- 
thing like  excitement.  "  I  should  like  to  know  this  terrible 
suitor." 

"  That's  easy  eno',"  said  the  farmer,  dryly.  "  You  have 
only  to  take  a  stroll  with  Jessie  Wiles  after  sunset,  and  you'll 
know  more  of  Tom  Bowles  than  you  are  likely  to  forget  in 
a  month." 
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"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  information,"  said 
Kenelm,  in  a  soft  tone,  grateful  but  pensive.  "1  hope  to 
profit  by  it." 

"  Do.  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  harm  came  to  thee  ;  and 
Tom  Bowles  in  one  of  his  furies  is  as  bad  to  cross  as  a  mad 
bull.  So  now,  as  we  must  be  up  early,  I'll  just  take  a  look 
round  the  stables,  and  then  off  to  bed  ;  and  I  advise  you 
to  do  the  same." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  hint.  I  see  the  young  ladies  have 
already  gone  in.     Crood-night." 

Passing  through  the  garden,  Kenelm  encountered  the 
junior  Saunderson. 

"I  fear,"  said  the  Votary  of  Progress,  "that  you  have 
found  the  governor  awful  slow.  What  have  you  been  talk- 
ing about  ?  " 

"  Girls,"  said  Kenelm,  "  a  subject  always  awful,  but  not 
necessarily  slow." 

"Girls — the  governor  been  talking  about  girls.  You 
joke." 

"  I  wish  I  did  joke,  but  that  is  a  thing  I  could  never  do 
since  I  came  upon  earth.  Even  in  the  cradle,  I  felt 
that  life  was  a  very  serious  matter  and  did  not  allow  of 
jokes.  I  remember  too  well  my  first  dose  of  castor-oil. 
You  too,  Mr.  Bob  have  doubtless  imbibed  that  initiatory 
preparation  to  the  sweets  of  existence.  The  corners  of 
your  mouth  have  not  recovered  from  the  downward  curves 
into  which  it  so  rigidly  dragged  them.  Like  myself,  you 
are  of  grave  temperament,  and  not  easily  moved  to  jocu- 
larity—nay, an  enthusiast  for  Progress  is  of  necessity  a  man 
eminently  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs.  And 
chronic  dissatisfaction  resents  the  momentary  relief  of  a  joke." 

"  Give  off  chaffing,  if  you  please,"  said  Bob,  lowering 
the  didascalar  intonations  of  his  voice,  "and  just  tell  me 
plainly,  did  not  my  father  say  anvthing  particular  about  me  ? " 

"  Not  a  word.  The  only  person  of  the  male  sex  of  whom 
he  said  anything  particular  was  Tom  Bowles." 

"  What,  fighting  Tom  !  the  terror  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood !  Ah,  I  guess  the  old  gentleman  is  afraid  lest  Tom 
may  fall  foul  upon  me.  But  Jessie  Wiles  is  not  worth  a 
quarrel  with  that  brute.  It  is  a  crying  shame  in  the  Gov- 
ernment  " 

"What!  has  the  Government  failed  to  appreciate  the 
heroism  of  Tom  Bowles,  or  rather  to  restrain  the  excesses 
of  its  ardor?" 
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•'  Stuff !  it  is  a  shame  in  the  Government  not  to  liave 
fompelled  his  father  to  put  him  to  scliool.  If  educatitjn 
were  universal " 

"You  think  there  would  be  no  brutes  in  particular.  It 
may  be  so;  but  education  is  universal  in  China,  and  so 
is  ihe  bastinado.  1  thought,  however,  that  you  said  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  and  that  the  age  of  enlightenment 
was  in  full  progress." 

"  Yes,  in  the  towns,  but  not  in  these  obsolete  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  and  that  brings  me  to  the  point.  I  feel  lost — thrown 
awav  here.  I  have  something  in  me,  sir,  and  it  can  only 
come  out  by  collision  with  equal  minds.  So  do  me  a  favor, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  \Vith  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  Give  the  governor  a  hint  that  he  can't  expect  me,  after 
the  education  I  have  had,  to  follow  the  plough  and  fatten 
pigs  ;  and  that  Manchester  is  tlie  place  for  me." 

"  \Yhy  Manchester  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  a  relation  in  business  there  who  will 
give  me  aclerkship  if  the  governor  will  consent.  And  Man- 
chester rules  England." 

"  Mr.  Bob  Saunderson,  I  will  do  my  best  to  promote  your 
wishes.  This  is  a  land  of  liberty,  and  every  man  should 
choose  his  own  walk  in  it,  so  that,  at  the  last,  if  he  goes  to 
the  dogs,  he  goes  to  them  without  that  disturbance  of 
temper  which  is  naturally  occasioned  by  the  sense  of  being 
driven  to  their  jaws  by  another  man  against  his  own  will. 
He  has  then  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  And  that,  Mr. 
Bob,  is  a  great  comfort.  When,  having  got  into  a  scrape, 
we  blame  others,  we  laiconsciously  become  unjust,  spiteful, 
imcharitable,  malignant,  perhaps  revengeful.  We  indulge 
in  feelings  which  tend  to  demoralize  the  whole  character. 
But  when  we  only  blame  ourselves,  we  become  modest  and 
penitent.  We  make  allowances  for  others.  And,  indeed, 
self-blame  is  a  salutary  exercise  of  conscience,  which  a  really 
good  man  performs  every  day  of  his  life.  And  now,  will 
you  show  me  the  room  in  which  I  am  to  sleep,  and  forget 
for  a  few  hours  that  I  am  alive  at  all — the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  us  in  this  world,  my  dear  Mr.  Bob  !  There's 
never  much  amiss  with  our  days,  so  long  as  we  can  forget 
all  about  them  the  moment  we  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow." 

The  two  young  men  entered  the  house  amicably,  arm  in 
arm.  The  girls  had -already  retired,  but  Mrs.  Saunderson 
was  still  up  to  conduct  her  visitor  to  the  guest's  chamber — 
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a  pretty  room,  which  had  been  furnished  twenty-two  years 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  farmer's  marriage,  at  the  expense 
of  Mrs.  Saunderson's  mother,  for  her  own  occupation  when- 
ever she  paid  them  a  visit.  And  with  its  dimity  curtains 
and  trellised  paper  it  still  looked  as  fresh  and  new  as  if 
decorated  and  furnished  yesterday. 

Left  alone,  Kenelm  undressed,  and,  before  he  got  into 
bed,  bared  his  right  arm,  and  doubling  it,  gravely  contem- 
plated its  muscular  development,  passing  his  left  hand  over 
that  prominence  in  the  upper  part  which  is  vulgarly  called 
the  ball.  Satisfied  apparently  with  the  size  and  the  firmness 
of  that  pugilistic  protuberance,  he  gently  sighed  forth,  "  I 
fear  I  shall  have  to  lick  Thomas  Bowles."  In  five  minutes 
more  he  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER    X. 


The  next  day  the  hay-mowing  was  completed,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  hay  already  made  carted  away  to  be 
stacked.  Kenelm  acquitted  himself  with  a  credit  not  less 
praiseworthy  than  had  previously  won  Mr.  Saunderson's  ap- 
probation. But  instead  of  rejecting  as  before  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Miss  Jessie  Wiles,  he  contrived  towards  noon  to 
place  himself  near  to  that  dangerous  beauty,  and  commenced 
conversation.  "  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  rude  to  you  yester- 
day, and  I  want  to  beg  pardon." 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  girl,  in  that  simple  intelligible  Eng- 
lish which  is  more  frequent  among  our  village  folks  nowa- 
days than  many  popular  novelists  would  lead  us  into  sup- 
posing— "  oh,  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  taking  a  liberty  in 
speaking  to  you.  But  I  thought  you'd  feel  strange,  and  I 
intended  it  kindly." 

"  I'm  sure  you  did,"  returned  Kenelm,  chivalrously  rak- 
ing her  portion  of  hay  as  well  as  his  own,  while  he  spoke. 
"  And  I  want  to  be  good  friends  with  you.  It  is  very  near 
the  time  when  we  shall  leave  off  for  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Saun- 
derson  has  filled  my  pockets  with  some  excellent  beef-sand- 
wiches, which  I  shall  be  happy  to  share  with  you,  if  you  do 
not  object  to  dine  with  me  here,  instead  of  going  home  for 
your  dinner." 
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The  girl  hesitated,  and  then  shook  her  liead  in  dissent 
from  the  proposition. 

"Arc  you  afraid  that  your  neighbors  will  think  it 
wrong  ?  " 

Jessie  curled  up  her  lip  with  a  [Hetty  scorn,  and  said, 
"  I  don't  much  care  what  other  folks  say  ;  but  isn't  it 
wrong  ? " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Let  me  make  your  mind  easy.  I  am 
here  but  for  a  day  or  tw(j  ;  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  meet 
again  ;  but,  before  I  go,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  do  you 
some  little  service."  As  he  spoke  he  had  paused  from  his 
work,  and,  leaning  on  his  rake,  fixed  his  eyes,  for  the  first 
time  attentively,  on  the  fair  haymaker. 

Yes,  she  was  decidedly  pretty — pretty  to  a  rare  degree — 
luxuriant  brown  hair  neatly  tied  up,  under  a  straw  hat 
doubtless  of  her  own  plaiting  ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  nothing 
more  educates  the  village  maid  for  the  destinies  of  flirt  than 
the  accomplishment  of  straw-plaiting.  She  had  large,  soft 
blue  eyes,  delicate  small  features,  and  a  complexion  more 
clear  in  its  healthful  bloom  than  rural  beauties  generally 
retain  against  the  influences  of  wind  and  sun.  She  smiled 
and  slightly  colored  as  he  gazed  on  her,  and,  lifting  her 
eyes,  gave  him  one  gentle,  trustful  glance,  which  might  have 
bewitched  a  philosopher  and  deceived  a  ron^.  And  yet 
Kenelm,  by  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  character  which  is 
often  truthfulest  where  it  is  least  disturbed  by  the  doubts 
and  cavils  of  acquired  knowledge,  felt  at  once  that  in  that 
girl's  mind  coquetry,  perhaps  imconscious,  was  conjoined 
with  an  innocence  of  anything  worse  than  coquetry  as  com- 
plete as  a  child's.  He  bowed  his  head,  in  withdrawing  his 
gaze,  and  took  her  into  his  heart  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child  appealing  to  it  for  protection. 

"Certainly,"  he  said  inly — "certainly  I  must  lick  Tom 
Bowles  ;  yet  stay,  perhaps  after  all  she  likes  him." 

"  But,"  he  continued  aloud,  "you  do  not  see  how  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you.  Before  I  explain,  let  me  ask 
which  of  the  men  in  the  field  is  Tom  Bowles  ?  " 

"  Tom  Bowles  !  "  exclaimed  Jessie,  in  a  tone  of  surprise 
and  alarm,  and  turning  pale  as  she  looked  hastily  round  ; 
"you  frightened  me,  sir,  but  he  is  not  here;  he  does  not 
work  in  the  fields.  But  how  came  you  to  hear  of  Tom  Bow- 
les ?  " 

"  Dine  with  me  and  I'll  tell  you.  Look,  there  is  a  quiet 
place  in  yon  corner  under  the  thorn-trees  by  that  piece  of 
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water.  See,  they  are  leaving  off  work  :  I  will  go  for  a  can 
of  beer,  and  then,  pray,  let  nic  join  you  there." 

Jessie  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  doubtful  still  ;  then 
again  glancing  at  Kenelm,  and  assured  by  the  grave  kind- 
ness (.)f  his  countenance,  uttered  a  scarce  audible  assent,  and 
moved  away  towards  the  thorn-trees. 

As  the  sun  now  stood  perpendicularly  over  their  heads, 
and  tlic  hand  of  the  clock  in  the  village  church  tower,  soaring 
over  the  hedgerows,  reached  the  first  hour  after  noon,  all 
work  ceased  in  a  sudden  silence  ;  some  of  the  girls  went 
back  to  their  homes  ;  those  who  stayed  grouped  together, 
apart  from  the  men,  who  took  their  way  to  the  shadows  of  a 
large  oak-tree  in  the  hedgerow,  where  beer-kegs  and  cans 
awaited  them. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


"  And  now,"  said  Kenelm,  as  the  two  young  persons, 
having  finisiied  their  simple  repast,  sat  under  the  thorn- 
trees  and  by  the  side  of  the  water,  fringed  at  that  part  with 
tall  reeds  tlirough  whicli  the  light  summer  breeze  stirred 
with  a  pleasant  murmur, — "  now  I  will  talk  to  you  about 
Tom  Bowles.  Is  it  true  that  you  don't  like  that  brave 
young  fellow  ? — I  say  young,  as  I  take  his  youth  for 
granted." 

"  Like  him  !  I  hate  the  sight  of  him." 

"Did  you  always  hate  the  sight  of  him?  You  must 
surely  at  one  time  have  allowed  him  to  think  that  you  did 
not?" 

The  girl  winced,  and  made  no  answer,  but  plucked  a 
daffodil  from  the  soil  and  tore  it  rutlilessly  to  pieces. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  like  to  serve  your  admirers  as  you  do 
that  ill-fated  flower,"  said  Kenelm,  with  some  severity  of 
tone.  "  But  concealed  in  the  flower  you  may  sometimes  find 
the  sting  of  a  bee.  I  see  by  your  countenance  that  you  did 
not  tell  Tom  Bowles  that  you  hated  him  till  it  was  too  late 
to  prevent  his  losing  his  wits  for  you." 

"No;  I  wasn't  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Jessie,  looking, 
nevertheless,  rather  ashamed  of  herself;  "but  I  was  silly 
and  giddy-like,  I  own  ;  and,  when  he  first  took  notice  of 
me,  I  was  pleased,  without  thinking  much  of  it,  because, 
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you  sec,  Mr.  Bowles  [emphasis  on  Afr.\  is  higher  up  tlian  a 
poor  girl  like  inc.  lie  is  a  tradesman,  ami  I  am  only  a 
shepherd's  daughter — though,  indeed,  father  is  more  like 
Mr.  Saunderson's  foreman  tlian  a  mere  shepherd.  But  I 
never  thought  anything  serious  of  it,  and  did  not  suppose 
he  did — tliat  is,  at  first." 

'*  So  Tom  Bowles  is  a  tradesman.     What  trade  ?  " 

'•  A  farrier,  sir." 

"And,  I  am  told,  a  very  fine  young  man." 

"  I  diHi't  know  as  to  that  :  he  is  very  big." 

"  And  what  made  you  hate  him  ?  " 

"  The  first  thing  that  made  me  hate  him  was,  that  he  in- 
sulted father,  wiio  is  a  very  quiet,  timid  man,  and  threat- 
ened, I  don't  know  what,  if  father  did  not  make  me  keep 
company  with  him.  Make  me,  indeed  !  But  Mr.  Bowles  is 
a  dangerous,  bad-hearted,  violent  man,  and — don't  laugh  at 
me,  sir — but  I  dreamed  one  night  he  was  murdering  me. 
And  I  think  he  will  too,  if  he  stays  here  ;  and  so  does  his 
poor  mother,  who  is  a  very  nice  woman,  and  wants  him  to 
go  away  ;  but  he'll  not." 

"Jessie,"  said  Kenelm,  softly,  "  I  said  I  wanted  to  make 
friends  with  vou.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  a  friend  (jf 
me  ?  I  can  never  be  more  than  friend.  But  I  should  like  to 
be  that.     Can  you  trust  me  as  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl  firmly,  and,  as  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  him,  their  look  was  pure  from  all  vestige  of  co- 
quetry— guileless,  frank,  grateful. 

"  Is  there  not  another  young  man  who  courts  you  more 
civilly  than  Tom  Bowles  does,  and  whom  you  really  could 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  like  ?  " 

Jessie  looked  round  for  another  daffodil,  and,  not  finding 
one,  contented  herself  with  a  blue-bell,  which  she  did  not 
tear  to  pieces,  but  caressed  with  a  tender  hand.  Kenelm 
bent  his  eyes  down  on  her  charming  face  with  something  in 
tlicir  gaze  rarely  seen  there — something  of  that  unreascjn- 
ing.  inexpressible  human  fondness,  for  which  philosophers 
of  his  school  have  no  excuse.  Had  ordinary  mortals,  like 
you  or  myself,  for  instance,  peered  through  the  leaves  of 
the  thorn-trees,  we  should  have  sighed  or  frowned,  accord- 
ing to  our  several  temperaments,  but  we  should  all  have 
said,  whether  spitefully  or  envyingly,  *'  Happy  young 
lovers  !  "  and  should  all  have  blundered  lamentably  in  so 
sayinof. 

Still,  fliere  is  nn  denvinp-  the  fact  that  aorettv  face  has  a 
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very  unfair  advantage  over  a  plain  one.  And,  much  to  the 
discredit  of  Kcnehr.'s  philanthropy,  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether,  had  Jessie  Wiles  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  snub  nose  and  a  squint,  Kenehn  would  have  volun- 
teered his  friendly  services,  or  meditated  battle  with  Tom 
Bowles  on  her  behalf. 

But  there  was  no  touch  of  envy  or  jealousy  in  the  tone 
with  which  he  said  : 

"  I  see  there  is  some  one  you  would  like  well  enough  to 
marr}',  and  that  you  make  a  great  difference  in  the  way  you 
treat  a  daffodil  and  a  blue-bell.  Who  and  what  is  the 
3'oung  man  whom  the  blue-bell  represents  ?  Come,  con- 
fide."' 

"We  were  much  brought  up  together,"  said  Jessie,  still 
looking  down,  and  still  smoothing  the  leaves  of  the  blue- 
bell. "  His  mother  lived  in  the  next  cottage  ;  and  my 
mother  was  ver}--  fond  of  him,  and  so  was  father  too  ;  and, 
before  I  was  ten  years  old,  they  used  to  laugh  when  poor 
Will  called  me  his  little  wife."  Here  the  tears  which  had 
started  to  Jessie's  eyes  began  to  fall  over  the  flower.  "  But 
now  father  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  it  can't  be.  And  I've 
tried  to  care  for  some  one  else,  and  I  can't,  and  that's  the 
truth." 

"  But  why  ?  Has  he  turned  out  ill  ? — taken  to  poaching 
or  drink  ?  " 

"  Xo — no — no, — he's  as  steady  and  good  a  lad  as  ever 
lived.     But— but " 

"  He's  a  cripple  now — and  I  love  him  all  the  better  for 
it."     Here  Jessie  fairly  sobbed. 

Kenelm  was  greatly  moved,  and  prudently  held  his 
peace  till  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  ;  then,  in  answer 
to  his  gentle  questionings,  he  learned  that  Will  Somers — till 
then  a  healthy  and  strong  lad — had  fallen  from  the  height 
of  a  scaff(;lding,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  been  so  seriously 
injured  that  he  was  moved  at  once  to  the  hospital.  When 
he  came  out  of  it — wliat  with  the  fall,  and  what  with  the 
long  illness  which  had  followed  the  effects  of  the  accident — 
he  was  not  only  crippled  for  life,  but  of  health  so  delicate 
and  weakly  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  for  out-door  labor  and 
the  hard  life  of  a  peasant.  He  was  an  only  son  of  a  wid- 
owed mother,  and  his  sole  mode  of  assisting  her  was  a  very 
precarious  one.  He  had  taught  himself  basket-making; 
and  though,  Jessie  said,  his  work  was  very  ingenious  and 
clever,   still  there  were  but  few  customers  for  it   in  that 
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neighborhood.  And,  alas!  even  if  Jessie's  father  would 
consent  to  give  liis  daiigiiter  to  the  poor  cripple,  how  could 
the  poor  cripple  earn  enough  t(j  maintain  a  wife  ? 

"  And,"  said  Jessie,  "still  I  was  hapj)}-,  walking  out  with 
him  on  Sunday  evenings,  or  going  to  sit  with  him  and  his 
mother — for  we  are  both  young  and  can  wait.  But  I  daren't 
do  it  any  more  ni)W — for  Tom  Bowles  has  swoin  that  if  I  do 
lie  will  beat  him  before  my  eyes  ;  and  Will  has  a  high  sj^irit, 
and  I  should  break  my  heart  if  any  harm  happened  to  him 
on  my  account." 

"As  for  Mr.  Bowles,  we'll  not  think  of  him  at  present. 
But  if  Will  could  maintain  himself  and  you,  your  father 
would  not  object,  nor  you  either,  to  a  marriage  with  the 
poor  cripple  ?  " 

"  Father  would  not ;  and  as  for  me,  if  it  weren't  for  dis- 
obeying father,  I'd  marry  him  to-morrow. — /can  work." 

"  They  are  going  back  to  the  hay  now  ;  but  after  that 
task  is  over,  let  me  walk  home  with  you,  and  show  me  Will's 
cottage  and  Mr.  Bowles's  shop,  or  forge." 

"  But  you'll  not  say  anything  to  Mr.  Bowles.  He 
wouldn't  mind  your  being  a  gentleman,  as  I  now  see  you 
are,  sir;  and  he's  dangerous — oh,  so  dangerous! — and  so 
strong." 

*'  Never  fear,"  answered  Kenelm,  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  laugh  he  had  ever  made  since  childhood  ;  "but 
when  we  are  relieved,  wait  for  me  a  few  minutes  at  yon 
gate." 


CHAPTER    XH. 


Kf.nklm  spoke  no  more  to  his  new  friend  in  the  hay- 
fields  ;  but  wlien  the  day's  work  was  over  he  looked  round 
for  the  farmer  to  make  an  excuse  for  not  immediately  join- 
ing the  family  supper.  However,  he  did  not  see  either  Mr. 
Saunderson  or  his  son.  Both  were  busied  in  the  stackyard. 
Well  pleased  to  escape  excuse  and  the  questions  it  might 
provoke,  Kenelm  therefore  put  on  the  coat  he  had  laid  aside 
and  joined  Jessie,  who  had  waited  for  him  at  the  gate.  They 
entered  the  lane  side  by  side,  following  the  stream  of  vil- 
lagers who  were  slowly  wending  their  homeward  way.  It 
was  a  primitive  English  village,  not  adorned  on  the  one 
hand  with  fancy  or  model  cottages,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
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indicating  penury  and  squalor.  The  church  rose  before 
them  gray  and  Gothic,  backed  by  the  red  clouds  in  wiiich 
the  sun  had  set,  and  bordered  by  the  glebe-land  of  the  half- 
seen  parsonage.  Then  came  the  village  green,  with  a  pretty 
schoolhouse  ;  and  to  this  succeeded  a  long  street  of  scat- 
tered whitewashed  cottages,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  little 
gardens. 

As  they  walked,  the  moon  rose  in  full  splendor,  silvering 
the  road  before  them. 

'•  Who  is  the  squire  here?"  asked  Kenelm.  "I  should 
guess  him  to  be  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  well  off." 

"  Yes, — Squire  Travers  ;  he  is  a  great  gentleman,  and 
they  say  very  rich.  But  his  place  is  a  good  way  from  this 
village.  You  can  see  it  if  you  stay,  for  he  gives  a  harvest- 
home  supper  on  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Saunderson  and  all  his 
tenants  are  going.  It  is  a  beautiful  park,  and  Miss  Travers 
is  a  sight  to  look  at.  Oh,  she  is  lovely  !"  continued  Jessie, 
with  an  unaffected  burst  of  admiration  ;  for  Avomen  are  more 
sensible  of  the  charm  of  each  other's  beauty  than  men  give 
them  credit  for. 

"  As  pretty  as  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pretty  is  not  the  word.  She  is  a  thousand  times 
handsomer  !  " 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Kenelm,  incredulously. 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  by  a  quick  sigh  from  Jessie. 

"  What  are  you  sighing  for  ? — tell  me." 

"  I  was  thinking  that  a  veiy  little  can  make  folks  happy, 
but  that  somehow  or  other  that  very  little  is  as  hard  to  get 
as  if  one  set  one's  heart  on  a  great  deal."- 

"  That's  very  wisely  said.  Everybody  covets  a  little 
something  for  which,  perhaps,  nobody  else  would  give  a 
straw,  riut  what's  the  very  little  thing  for  which  you  are 
sighing  ?  "  . 

"Mrs.  Bawtrey  wants  to  sell  that  shop  of  hers.  She  is 
getting  old,  and  has  had  fits  ;  and  she  can  get  nobody  to 
buy  ;  and  if  Will  had  that  shop  and  I  could  keep  it — but  'tis 
no  use  thinking  of  that." 

"  What  shop  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"There!" 

"Where?     I  see  no  shop." 

"  But  it  is  the  shop  of  the  village — the  only  one,  Avhere 
the  post-office  is." 

'•  Ah  !  I  see  something  at  the  windows  like  a  red  cloak. 
What  do  they  sell  ?  " 
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"  Everything — tea  c-ind  sugar,  and  candles,  and  shawls, 
and  gowns,  and  cloaks,  and  ni(^use-trai)s,  and  letter-paper  ; 
and  Mrs.  Bawtrey  buys  pour  Will's  baskets,  and  sells  tlieai 
for  a  good  deal  more  than  she  pays." 

"  It  seems  a  nice  cottage,  with  a  field  and  orchard  at  the 
back." 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Bawtrey  pays  ^S  a  year  for  it ;  but  the  shop 
can  well  afford  it." 

Kenelm  made  no  reply.  They  both  walked  on  in  silence, 
and  had  now  reached  the  centre  of  the  village  street,  when 
Jessie,  looking  up,  uttered  an  abrupt  exclamation,  gave  an 
affrighted  start,  and  then  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

Kenelm's  eye  followed  the  direction  of  hers,  and  saw,  a 
few  yards  distant,  at  the  other  side  of  the  way,  a  small  red 
brick  house,  with  thatched  sheds  adjcjining  it,  the  whole 
standing  in  a  wide  yard,  over  the  gate  of  which  leaned  a 
man  smoking  a  small  cutty-pipe.  "It  is  Tom  Bowles," 
whispered  Jessie,  and  iitstinctively  she  twined  her  arm  into 
Kenelm's — then,  as  if  on  second  thoughts,  withdrew  it,  and 
said,  still  in  a  whisper,  "  Go  back  now,  sir — do." 

"  X(jt  I.  It  is  Tom  Bowles  whom  I  want  to  know. 
Hush  ! " 

For  here  Tom  Bowles  had  thrown  down  his  pipe  and  was 
coming  slowlv  across  the  road  towards  them. 

Kenelm  eyed  him  with  attenticju.  A  singularly  power- 
ful man,  not  so  tall  as  Kenelm  by  some  inches,  but  still 
above  the  middle  height,  lierculean  shoulders  and  chest,  the 
lower  limbs  not  in  equal  proportion — a  sort  of  slouching, 
shambling  gait.  As  lie  advanced,  the  moonlight  fell  on  his 
face, — it  was  a  handsome  one.  He  wore  no  hat,  and  his  hair, 
of  a  light  brown,  curled  close.  His  face  was  fresh-colored, 
with  a(juiline  features  ;  his  age  apparently  about  six  or  seven- 
and-twenty.  Coming  nearer  and  nearer,  whatever  favorable 
impression  the  first  glance  at  his  physiognomy  might  have 
made  on  Kenelm  was  dispelled,  for  the  expression  of  his 
face  changed  and  became  fierce  and  lowering. 

Kenchii  was  still  walking  on,  Jessie  by  his  side,  when 
Bowles  rudely  thrust  himself  between  them,  and  seizing  the 
girl's  arm  with  one  hand,  he  turned  his  face  full  on  Kenelm, 
\vith  a  menacing  wave  of  the  other  hand,  and  said,  in  a  deep 
burly  voice  : 

"  Who  be  you  ?  " 

"Let  go  that  young  woman  before  I  toll  you." 

"  If  you  weren't  a  stranger,"  answered  Bowles,  seeming 
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as  if  he  tried  to  repress  a  rising  fit  of  wrath,  "  you'd  be  in 
tlic  kennel  for  those  words.  But  I  s'pose  you  don't  know 
that  I'm  Tom  Bowles,  and  I  don't  choose  the  girl  as  I'm  after 
to  keep  company  with  any  other  man.     So  you  be  off." 

"And  I  don't  choose  any  other  man  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  any  girl  walking  by  my  side  without  telling  him  that  he's 
a  brute,  and  that  1  only  wait  till  he  has  both  his  hands  at 
liberty  to  let  him  know  that  he  has  not  a  poor  cripple  to 
deal  with." 

Tom  Bowles  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  Amaze 
swallowed  up  for  the  moment  every  other  sentiment.  Me- 
chanically he  loosened  his  hold  of  Jessie,  who  fled  off  like  a 
bird  released.  But  evidently  she  thought  of  her  new  friend's 
danger  more  than  her  own  escape  ;  for,  instead  of  sheltering 
herself  in  her  father's  cottage,  she  ran  towards  a  group  of 
laborers,  who,  near  at  hand,  had  stopped  loitering  before  the 
public-house,  and  returned  with  those  allies  towards  the  spot 
in  which  she  had  left  the  two  men.*  She  was  very  popular 
Avith  the  villagers,  who,  strong  in  tlie  sense  of  numbers,  over- 
came their  awe  of  Tom  Bowles,  and  arrived  at  the  place  half 
running,  half  striding,  in  time,  they  hoped,  to  interpose  be- 
tween his  terrible  arm  and  the  bones  of  the  unoffending 
stranger. 

Meanwhile  Bowles,  having  recovered  his  first  astonish- 
ment, and  scarcely  noticnig  Jessie's  escape,  still  left  his  right 
arm  extended  towards  the  place  she  had  vacated,  and  with  a 
quick  back-stroke  of  the  left  levelled  at  Kenelm's  face, 
growled  contemptuously,  "  Thou'lt  find  one  hand  enough 
for  thee." 

But  quick  as  was  his  aim,  Kenelm  caught  the  lifted  arm 
just  above  the  elbow,  causing  the  blow  to  waste  itself  on  air, 
and  with  a  simultaneous  advance  of  his  right  knee  and  foot 
dexterously  tripped  up  his  bulky  antagonist,  and  laid  him 
sprawling  on  his  back.  The  movement  was  so  sudden,  and 
th(.'  stun  it  occasioned  so  utter,  morally  as  well  as  physically, 
that  a  minute  or  more  elapsed  before  Tom  Bowles  picked 
himself  up.  And  he  then  stood  another  minute  glowering 
at  his  antagonist  with  a  vague  sentiment  of  awe  almost  like 
a  superstitious  panic.  For  it  is  noticeable  that,  however 
fierce  and  fearless  a  man  or  even  a  wild  beast  may  be,  yet  if 
either  has  hitherto  been  only  familiar  with  victory  and  tri- 
umph, never  yet  having  met  with  a  foe  that  could  cope  with 
its  force,  the  first  effect  of  a  defeat,  especially  from  a  de- 
spised  adversary,   unhinges  and   half  paralyzes  the  whole 
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nervous  system.  But  as  fighting  Tom  gradually  recovered 
to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength,  and  tlie  recollec- 
tion tliat  it  had  been  only  foiled  by  the  skilful  trick  of  a 
wrestler,  not  the  hand-to-hand  might  of  a  pugilist,  the  panic 
vanished,  and  Tom  Bowles  was  himself  again.  "  Oh,  that's 
your  sort,  is  it?"  said  he.  "We  don't  fight  with  our  heels 
hereabouts,  like  Cornishers  and  donkeys  ;  we  fight  with  our 
fists,  youngster  ;  and  since  you  ic'/7/  have  about  at  tiiat,  why 
you  must." 

"  PrDvidcnce,"  answered  Kenelm,  solemnly,  "sent  me  to 
this  village  for  the  express  purpose  of  licking  Tom  Bowles. 
It  is  a  signal  mercy  vouchsafed  to  yourself,  as  you  will  one 
day  acknowledge." 

Again  a  thrill  of  awe,  something  like  that  which  the 
demagogue  in  Aristophanes  might  have  felt  when  braved  by 
the  sausage-maker,  shot  through  the  valiant  heart  of  Tom 
Bowles.  He  did  not  like  those  ominous  words,  and  still  less 
the  lugubrious  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
But  resolved,  at  least,  to  proceed  to  battle  with  more  pre- 
paration than  he  had  at  first  designed,  he  now  deliberately 
disencumbered  himself  of  his  heavy  fustian  jacket  and  vest, 
rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  then  slowly  advanced  towards 
the  foe. 

Kenelm  had  also,  with  still  greater  deliberation,  taken  off 
his  coat — which  he  folded  up  with  care,  as  being  both  anew 
and  an  only  one,  and  deposited  by  the  hedge-side — and  bared 
arms,  lean  indeed,  and  almost  slight,  as  compared  with  the 
vast  muscle  of  his  adversary,  but  firm  in  sinew  as  the  hind- 
leg  of  a  stag. 

By  this  time  the  laborers,  led  by  Jessie,  had  .arrived  at 
the  spot,  and  were  about  to  crowd  in  between  the  combat- 
ants, when  Kenelm  waved  them  back,  and  said  in  a  calm  and 
impressive  voice  : 

"  Stand  round,  my  good  friends,  make  a  ring,  and  see 
that  it  is  fair  play  on  my  side.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  fair  on 
Mr.  Bowles's.  He's  big  enough  to  scorn  what  is  little.  And 
now,  Mr.  Bowles,  just  a  word  with  you  in  the  presence  of 
your  neighbors.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  uncivil.  If 
you  are  rather  rough  and  hasty,  a  man  is  not  always  master 
of  himself — at  least  so  I  am  told — when  he  thinks  more  than 
he  ought  to  do  about  a  pretty  girl.  But  I  can't  look  at  your 
face  even  by  this  moonlight,  and  though  its  expression  at 
this  moment  is  rather  cross,  without  being  sure  that  you  are 
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a  fine  fellow  at  bottom.  And  that  if  you  give  a  promise  as 
man  to  man  you  will  keep  it.     Is  that  so? " 

One  or  two  of  the  b3'standers  murmured  assent ;  the 
others  pressed  round  in  silent  wonder. 

"What's  all  that  soft-sawder  about?"  said  Tom  Bowles, 
somewhat  falteringly. 

"  Simply  this  :  if  in  the  fight  between  us  I  beat  you,  I  ask 
you  to  promise  before  your  neighbors  that  you  will  not  by 
word  or  deed  molest  or  interfere  again  with  Miss  Jessie 
Wiles." 

"  Eh  !  "  roared  Tom.     "  Is  it  that  iw^  are  after  her  ? " 

"  Suppose  I  am,  if  that  pleases  you  ;  and,  on  my  side,  I 
promise  that,  if  you  beat  me,  I  quit  this  place  as  soon  as  you 
leave  me  well  enough  to  do  so,  and  will  never  visit  it  again. 
What !  do  you  hesitate  to  promise  ?  Are  you  really  afraid  I 
shall  lick  you  ?  " 

"You  !  I'd  smash  a  dozen  of  you  to  powder." 

"  In  that  case,  you  are  safe  to  promise.  Come,  'tis  a  fair 
bargain.     Isn't  it,  neighbors?" 

Won  over  by  Kenelm's  easy  show  of  good  temper,  and 
by  the  sense  of  justice,  the  bystanders  joined  in  a  common 
exclamation  of  assent. 

"Come,  Tom,"  said  an  old  fellow,  "the  gentleman  can't 
speak  fairer  ;  and  we  shall  all  think  you  be  afeard  if  you 
hold  back." 

Tom's  face  worked;  but  at  last  he  growled,  "Well,  I 
promise — that  is,  if  he  beats  me." 

"All  right,"  said  Kenelm.  "You  hear,  neighbors  ;  and 
Tom  Bowles  could  not  show  that  handsome  face  of  his 
among  you  if  he  broke  his  word.      Shake  hands  on  it." 

Fighting  Tom  sulkily  shook  hands. 

"Well,  now,  that's  what  I  call  English,"  said  Kenelm, — 
"all  pluck  and  no  malice.  Fall  back,  friends,  and  leave  a 
clear  space  for  us." 

The  men  all  receded  ;  and  as  Kenelm  took  his  ground, 
there  was  a  supple  ease  in  his  posture  which  at  once  brought 
out  into  clearer  evidence  the  nervous  strength  of  his  build, 
and,  contrasted  with  Tom's  bulk  of  chest,  made  the  latter 
look  clumsy  and  top-heavy. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other  a  minute,  the  eyes  of  both 
vigilant  and  steadfast.  Tom's  blood  began  to  fire  up  as  he 
gazed — nor,  with  all  his  outward  calm,  was  Kenelm  insensi- 
ble of  that  proud  beat  of  the  heart  which  is  aroused  by  the 
fierce  joy  of  combat.     Tom  struck  out  first,  and  a  blow  was 
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parried,  but  not  returned  ;  anotlicr  and  another  blow — still 
parried — still  uurcturucd.  Kcnehu,  acting  evitlcnlly  (jn  the 
defensive,  took  all  the  advantages  for  that  strategy  which  he 
derived  from  superior  length  of  arm  and  lighter  agility  of 
frame.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
adversary's  skill,  or  to  try  the  endurance  of  his  wind,  before 
he  ventured  on  the  hazards  of  attack.  Tom,  galled  to  the 
quick  that  blows  which  might  have  felled  an  ox  were  thus 
warded  off  from  their  mark,  and  dimly  aware  that  he  was 
encounterintx  some  mvsterious  skill  which  tinned  his  brute 
strength  into  waste  force  and  might  overmaster  him  in  the 
long-rini,  came  to  a  rapid  conclusion  that  the  sooner  he 
brouglit  that  brute  strength  to  bear,  the  better  it  would  be 
for  him.  Accordingly,  after  three  rounds,  in  which,  without 
once  breaking  the  guard  of  his  antagonist,  he  had  received 
a  few  playful  taps  on  the  nose  and  mouth,  he  drew  back,  and 
made  a  bull-like  rush  at  Ids  foe — bull-like,  for  it  butted  fidl 
at  him  with  the  powerful  down-bent  head,  and  the  two  fists 
doing  dutv  as  horns.  The  rush  spent,  he  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  man  milled.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
Englishman  who  can  call  himself  a  man — that  is,  every  man 
Avho  has  been  an  English  boy,  and,  as  such,  been  compelled 
to  the  use  of  his  fists — knows  what  *'a  mill"  is.  But  I  sing 
not  (jnly  "pueris"but  "  virginibus."  Ladies,  "a  mill" — 
using,  with  reluctance  and  contempt  for  myself,  that  slang 
in  which  lady-writers  indulge,  and  Girls  of  the  Period  know 
much  better  than  they  do  their  Murray — "a  mill" — speak- 
ing not  to  lady-writers,  not  to  Girls  of  the  Period,  but  to  in- 
nocent damsels,  and  in  explanation  to  those  foreigners  who 
only  understand  the  English  language  as  taught  by  Addison 
and  Macaulay — "a  mill,"  periphrastically,  means  this  :  your 
adversary,  in  the  noble  encounter  between  fist  and  fist,  has 
so  plunged  his  head  that  it  gets  caught,  as  in  a  vice,  between 
the  side  and  doubled  left  arm  of  the  adversary,  exposing  that 
head,  unprotected  and  helpless,  to  be  pounded  out  of  recog- 
nizable shape  by  the  right  fist  of  the  opponent.  It  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  superiority  of  force  sometimes  finds  itself, 
and  is  seldom  spared  by  disciplined  superiority  of  skill. 
Kenelm,  his  right  fist  raised,  paused  for  a  moment,  then, 
loosening  the  left  arm,  releasing  the  prisoner,  and  giving 
him  a  friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder,  he  turned  around  to  the 
spectators,  and  said,  apologetically,  "  He  has  a  handsome 
face — it  would  be  a  shame  to  spoil  it." 

Tom's  position  of  oeril  was  so  obvious  to  all,  and  that 
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good-humored  abnegation  of  the  advantage  which  the  posi- 
tion gave  to  the  adversary  seemed  so  generous,  that  the  la- 
borers actually  hurrahed.  Tom  himself  felt  as  if  treated 
like  a  child  ;  and  alas,  and  alas  for  him  I  in  wheeling  round, 
and  regathcring  himself  up,  his  eye  rested  on  Jessie's  face. 
Her  lips  were  apart  v»?ith  breathless  terror;  he  fancied  they 
were  apart  with  a  smile  of  contempt.  And  now  he  became 
formidable.  He  fought  as  fights  the  bull  in  presence  of  the 
heifer,  who,  as  he  knows  too  well,  will  go  with  the  conqueror. 

If  Tom  had  never  yet  fought  with  a  man  taught  by  a  prize- 
fighter, so  never  yet  had  Kenelm  encountered  a  strength 
which,  but  for  the  lack  of  that  teaching,  would  have  con- 
quered his  own.  He  could  act  no  longer  on  the  defensive ; 
he  could  no  longer  play,  like  a  dexterous  fencer,  with  the 
sledge-hammers  of  those  mighty  arms.  They  broke  througli 
his  guard — they  sounded  on  his  chest  as  on  an  anvil.  He  felt 
that  did  they  alight  on  his  head  he  was  a  lost  man.  He  felt 
also  that  the  blows  spent  on  the  chest  of  his  adversary  were 
idle  as  the  stroke  of  a  cane  on  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 
But  now  his  nostrils  dilated,  his  eyes  Hashed  fire — Kenelm 
Chillingly  had  ceased  to  be  a  philosopher.  Crash  came  his 
blow — how  unlike  the  swinging  roundabout  hits  of  Tom 
Bowles  ! — straight  to  its  aim  as  the  ritle-ball  of  a  Tyrolese,  or 
a  British  marksman  at  Aldershot — all  the  strength  of  nerve, 
sinew,  purpose,  and  mind  concentred  in  its  vigor, — crash  just 
at  that  part  of  the  front  where  the  eyes  meet,  and  followed 
up  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  flash  upon  flash,  by  a  more 
restrained  but  more  disabling  blow  with  the  left  hand  just 
where  the  left  ear  meets  throat  and  jaw-bone. 

At  the  first  blow  Tom  Bowles  had  reeled  and  staggered, 
at  the  second  he  threw  up  his  hands,  made  a  jump  in  the  air 
as  if  shot  through  the  heart,  and  then  heavily  fell  forwards, 
an  inert  mass. 

The  spectators  pressed  round  him  in  terror.  They  thought 
he  was  dead.  Kenelm  knelt,  passed  quickly  his  hand  over 
Tom's  lips,  pulse,  and  heart,  and  then  rising,  said,  humbly  and 
with  an  air  of  apology  : 

"  If  he  had  been  a  less  magnificent  creature,  I  assure  you 
on  my  honor  that  I  should  never  have  ventured  that  second 
blow.  The  first  would  have  done  for  any  man  less  splendidly 
endowed  by  nature.  Lift  him  gently  ;  take  him  home.  Tell 
his  mother,  with  my  kind  regards,  that  I'll  call  and  see  her 
and  him  to-morrow.  And,  stop,  does  he  ever  drink  too  much 
beer?" 
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"Well,"  said  one  the  villagers,  "Tom  cati  drink." 

"  1  thought  so.  T(Jo  luucli  tlcsh  for  that  nuiscle.  Go 
tor  the  nearest  doctor.  You,  my  lad  ? — good — off  with  you 
— ciuick  !  No  danger;  but  perliaps  it  may  be  a  case  for 
the  lancet." 

Tom  Bowles  was  lifted  tenderly  liy  four  of  the  stoutest 
men  present  and  borne  into  his  home,  evincing  no  sign  of 
consciousness,  but  his  face,  where  not  clouted  with  blood, 
very  pale,  very  calm,  with  a  slight  froth  at  the  lips. 

Kenelm  pulled  down  his  shirt-sleeves,  put  on  his  coat, 
and  turned  to  Jessie  : 

"  Now,  my  young  friend,  show  me  "Will's  cottage." 

The  girl  came  to  him  white  and  trembling.  She  did  not 
dare  to  speak.  The  stranger  had  become  a  new  man  in  her 
eyes.  Perhaps  he  frightened  her  as  much  as  Tom  Bowles 
had  done.  But  she  quickened  her  pace,  leaving  the  public- 
house  behind,  till  she  came  to  the  farther  end  of  the  village. 
Kenelm  walked  beside  her,  muttering  to  himself ;  and 
though  Jessie  caught  his  words,  happily  she  did  not  under- 
stand, for  they  repeated  one  of  those  bitter  reproaches  on 
her  sex,  as  the  main  cause  of  all  strife,  bloodshed,  and  mis- 
chief in  general,  with  which  the  classic  authors  abound. 
His  spleen  soothed  by  that  recourse  to  the  lessons  of  the 
ancients,  Kenelm  turned  at  last  to  his  silent  companion, 
and  said,  kindly  but  gravely  : 

"  Mr.  Bowles  has  given  me  his  promise,  and  it  is  fair 
that  I  .should  now  ask  a  promise  from  you.  It  is  this — just 
consider  how  easily  a  girl  so  pretty  as  you  can  be  the  cause 
of  a  man's  death.  Had  Bowles  struck  me  where  I  struck 
him,  I  should  have  been  past  the  help  of  a  surgeon." 

'•  Oh  ! "  grcjaned  Jessie,  shuddering,  and  covering  her 
face  with  both  hands. 

"  And,  putting  aside  that  danger,  consider  that  a  man 
nay  be  hit  mortally  on  the  heart  as  well  as  on  the  head,  and 
that  a  woman  has  much  to  answer  for  who,  no  matter  what 
her  excuse,  forgets  what  misery  and  what  guilt  can  be  in- 
flicted by  a  word  from  her  lip  and  a  glance  from  her  eye. 
Consider  this,  and  promise  that,  whether  you  marry  Will 
Somers  or  not,  you  will  never  again  give  a  man  fair  cause 
to  think  you  can  like  him  unless  your  own  heart  tells  you 
that  you  can.     Will  you  promise  that  ?" 

"  I  will,  indeed— indeed."  Poor  Jessie's  voice  died  in 
sobs. 

"  TlT^re,  my  child,  I  don't  ask  you  not  to  cry,  because   I 
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know  how  much  women  like  crying,  and  in  this  instance  it 
does  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  But  we  are  just  at  the  end 
of  the  village.     Which  is  Will's  cottage  ?  " 

Jessie  lifted  her  head,  and  pointed  to  a  solitary,  small 
thatched  cottage. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  come  in  and  introduce  me  ;  but 
that  might  look  too  much  like  crowing  over  poor  Tom 
Bowles,  So  good-night  to  you,  Jessie,  and  forgive  me  for 
preaching." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Kenelm  knocked  at  the  cottage  door  :  a  voice  said  faint- 
ly, "  Come  in.". 

He  stooped  his  head,  and  stepped  over  the  threshold. 

Since  his  encounter  with  Tom  Bowles,  his  sympathies 
had  gone  with  that  unfcjrtunate  lover — it  is  natural  to  like  a 
man  after  you  have  beaten  him  ;  and  he  was  by  no  means 
predisposed  to  favor  Jessie's  preference  for  a  sickly  cripple. 

Yet,  when  two  bright,  soft,  dark  eyes,  and  a  pale  intel- 
lectual countenance,  with  that  nameless  aspect  of  refine- 
ment which  delicate  health  so  often  gives,  especially  to  the 
young,  greeted  his  quiet  gaze,  his  heart  was  at  once  won 
over  to  tlie  side  of  the  rival.  Will  Somers  was  seated  by  the 
hearth,  on  which  a  few  live  embers,  despite  the  warmth  of 
the  summer  evening,  still  burned  ;  a  rude  little  table  was  by 
his  side,  on  wliich  were  laid  osier  twigs  and  white  peeled 
chips,  together  with  an  open  book.  His  hands,  pale  and 
slender,  were  at  work  on  a  small  basket  half  finislied.  His 
mother  was  just  clearing  away  the  t(;a-things  from  finother 
table  that  stood  by  the  window.  Will  rose,  with  the  good 
breeding  that  belongs  to  the  rural  peasant,  as  the  stranger 
entered  ;  the  widow  looked  round  with  surprise,  and  dropped 
her  simple  curtsy — a  little  thin  woman,  with  a  mild  patient 
face. 

The  cottage  was  very  tidily  kept,  as  it  is  in  most  village 
homes  where  the  woman  has  it  her  own  way.  The  deal 
dresser  opposite  the  door  had  its  display  of  humble  crock- 
ery. The  whitewashed  walls  were  relieved  with  colored 
prints,  chiefly  Scriptural  subjects  from  the  New  Testament, 
such  as  the  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  a  blue  coat  and 
yellov^r  inexpressibles,  with  his  stockings  about  his  heels. 
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At  one  corner  there  were  piled  up  baskets  of  various 
sizes,  and  at  anotiier  corner  was  an  open  cupboard  contain- 
ing books — an  article  of  decorative  furniture  found  in  cot- 
tages niucli  more  rarely  than  colored  prints  and  gleaniing 
crockery. 

All  this,  of  course,  Kenelm  could  not  at  a  glance  com- 
prehend in  detail.  But  as  the  mind  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  generalization  is  marvellously  quick  in  funning  a  sound 
judgment,  whereas  a  mind  accustomed  to  dwell  only  on  de- 
tail is  wonderfully  slow  at  arriving  at  any  judgment  at  all, 
and  when  it  does,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  arrive  at  a 
wrong  one,  Kenelm  judged  correctly  when  he  came  to  this 
conclusion  :  "  I  am  among  simple  English  peasants  ;  but, 
for  som5  reason  or  other,  not  to  be  explained  by  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  wages,  it  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  that 
class." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding  at  this  hour,  Mrs.  Som- 
ers."  said  Kenelm,  who  had  been  too  familiar  with  jieasants 
from  his  earliest  childhood  not  to  know  how  quickly,  when 
in  the  presence  of  their  household  gods,  they  appreciate 
respect,  and  how  acutely  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  "  But 
mv  stav  in  the  village  is  very  short,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  leave  without  seeing  your  son's  basket-work,  of  which  I 
have  heard  much." 

*'Vou  are  very  good,  sir,"  said  Will,  with  a  pleased  smile 
that  wonderfully  brightened  up  his  face.  "  It  is  only  just 
a  few  common  things  that  I  keep  by  me.  Any  finer  sort 
of  work  I  niostly  do  by  order." 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  "it  takes  so  much 
more  time  for  pretty  work-baskets,  and  such  like  ;  and  un- 
less done  to  order,  it  might  be  a  chance  if  he  could  get  it 
sold.  But  pray  be  seated,  sir,"  and  Mrs.  Somers  placed  a 
chair  for  her  visitor,  '•while  I  just  run  up-stairs  for  the 
work-basket  which  my  son  has  made  for  Miss  Travers.  It 
is  to  go  home  to-morrow,  and  I  put  it  away  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents." 

Kenelm  seated  himself,  and,  drawing  his  chair  near  to 
Will's,  took  up  the  half-finished  basket  which  the  young 
man  had  laid  down  on  the  table. 

"  This  seems  to  me  very  nice  and  delicate  workmanship." 
said  Kenelm;  "  and  the  shape,  when  you  have  finished  it, 
will  be  elegant  enough  to  please  the  taste  of  a  lady." 

"It  is  for  Mrs.  Lethbridge,"  said  Will;  "she  wanted 
something  to  hold  cards  and  letters  ;  and  I  took  the   shape 
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from  a  book  of  drawings  whicli  Mr.  I^ctlibridge  kindly  lent 
mc.  You  know  Mr.  Lethbridge,  sir  ?  He  is  a  very  good 
gentleman." 

"  No,  I  don't  know  him.     Who  is  he  ?" 

"  Our  clergyman,  sir.     This  is  the  book." 

To  Kenelm's  surprise,  it  was  a  work  on  Pompeii,  and 
contained  woodcuts  of  the  implements  and  ornaments,  mo- 
saics and  frescoes,  found  in  that  memorable  little  city. 

"  I  see  this  is  your  model,"  said  Kenelm  ;  "what  they 
call  ?i patera,  and  rather  a  famous  one.  You  arc  copying  it 
much  more  truthfullv  than  I  should  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible to  do  in  substituting  basket-work  forbronze.  But  you 
observe  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  this  shallow  bowl  de- 
pends on  the  two  doves  perched  on  the  brim.  You  can't 
manage  that  ornamental  addition." 

"  Mrs.  Lethbridge  thought  of  putting  there  two  little 
stufifed  canary-birds." 

"  Did  she  ?     Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Kenelm. 

"  But  somehow,"  continued  Will,  "  I  did  not  like  that, 
and  I  made  bold  to  say  so." 

"  Why  did  not  you  like  it  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  the 
right  thing." 

"  It  would  have  been  very  bad  taste,  and  spoilt  the  ef- 
fect of  your  basket-work  ;  and  I'll  endeavor  to  explain  why. 
You  see  here,  in  the  next  page,  a  drawing  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful statue.  Of  course  this  statue  is  intended  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  nature — but  nature  idealized.  You  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  that  hard  word,  idealized,  and  very  few  peo- 
ple do.  But  it  means  the  performance  of  a  something  in 
art  according  to  the  idea  which  a  man's  mind  forms  to  it- 
self out  of  a  something  in  nature.  That  something  in  nature 
must,  of  course,  have  been  carefully  studied  before  the  man 
can  work  out  anything  in  art  by  which  it  is  faithfully  repre- 
sented. The  artist,  for  instance,  who  made  that  statue, 
must  have  known  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame.  He 
must  have  made  studies  of  various  parts  of  it — heads  and 
hands,  and  arms  and  legs,  and  so  forth — and,  having  done 
so,  he  then  puts  together  all  his  various  studies  of  details,  so 
as  to  form  a  new  whole,  which  is  intended  to  personate  an 
idea  formed  in  his  own  mind.     Do  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  Partly,  sir  ;  but  I  am  puzzled  a  little  still." 

"  Of  course  you  are  ;  but  vou'U  puzzle  yourself  right  if 
you  think  over  what  I  sa3^     Now  if,  in  order  to  make  this 
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Statue,  which  is  comjiosed  of  metal  or  stone,  more  natural, 
I  stuck  on  it  a  wig  of  real  hair,  would  not  you  feel  at  once 
that  I  had  spoilt  the  work — lliat,  as  you  clearly  cx{)rcss  ir, 
'it  would  not  be  the  right  thing'? — anil,  instead  of  making 
the  work  of  art  more  natural,  1  should  have  made  it  laugh- 
ably unnatural,  by  forcing  insensibly  upon  the  mind  of 
him  who  looked  at  it  the  contrast  between  the  real  life,  re- 
presented by  a  wig  of  actual  hair,  and  the  artistic  life, 
represented  by  an  idea  embodied  in  stone  or  metal.  The 
higher  the  work  of  art  (that  is,  the  higlier  the  idea  it  repre- 
sents as  a  new  combination  of  details  taken  from  nature), 
the  more  it  is  degraded  or  spoilt  by  an  attempt  to  give  it  a 
kind  of  reality  which  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  materials 
cmploved.  But  the  same  rule  applies  to  everything  in  art, 
however  humble.  And  a  couple  of  stuffed  canary-birds  at 
the  brim  of  a  basket-work  imitation  of  a  Greek  drinking- 
cup  would  be  as  bad  taste  as  a  wig  from  the  barber's  on  the 
head  of  a  marble  statue  of  AjioUo." 

"  I  see,"  said  Will,  his  head  downcast,  like  a  man  ponder- 
ing— "at  least  I  think  I  see  ;  and  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir." 

Mrs.  Somers  had  long  since  returned  v.ith  the  work-bas- 
ket, but  stood  with  it  in  her  hands,  not  daring  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman,  and  listening  to  his  discourse  with  as  much 
patience  and  as  little  comprehension  as  if  it  had  been  one 
of  the  controversial  sermons  upon  Ritualism  with  which  on 
great  occasions  Mr.  Lethbridge  favored  his  congregation. 

Kenclm  having  now  exhausted  his  critical  lecture— from 
which  certain  pcjets  and  novelists,  who  contrive  to  carica- 
ture the  ideal  by  their  attempt  to  put  wigs  of  real  hair  upon 
the  heads  of  stone  statues,  might  borrow  a  useful  hint  or  two 
if  thev  would  condescend  to  do  so,  which  is  not  likely — per- 
ceived Mrs.  Somers  standing  by  him,  took  from  her  the  bas- 
ket, which  was  really  very  pretty  and  elegant,  subdivided 
into  various  compartments  for  tlie  implements  in  use  among 
ladies,  and  bestowed  on  it  a  well-merited  eulogium. 

"The  young  lady  means  to  finish  it  herself  with  ribbons 
and  line  it  with  satin,"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  proudly. 

"The  ribbons  will  not  be  amiss,  sir?"  said  Will,  inter- 
rogatively. 

''  Not  at  all.  Your  natural  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
tells  you  that  ribbons  go  well  with  straw  and  light  straw- 
like \Vork  such  as  this  ;  though  you  would  not  put  ribbons 
on   those  rude   hampers  and  game-baskets   in  the   corner. 
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Like  to  like  ;  a  stout  cord  goes  suitably  with  tlicm  ;  just  as 
a  poet  who  understands  his  art  employs  pretty  expressions 
for  poems  intended  to  be  pretty  and  suit  a  fashionable 
drawing-room,  and  carefully  shuns  them  to  substitute  a 
simple  cord  for  poems  intended  to  be  strong  and  travel  far, 
despite  of  rough  usage  by  the  way.  But  you  really  ought 
to  make  much  more  money  by  this  fancy  work  than  you 
could  as  a  day  laborer." 

Will  sighed.  "  Not  in  this  neighborhood,  sir.  I  might 
in  a  town." 

"Why  not  move  to  a  town,  then  ?' 

The  young  man  colored,,  and  shook  his  head. 

Kenelm  turned  appealingly  to  Mrs.  Somers.  "  I'll  be 
willing  to  go  wherever  it  would  be  best  for  my  boy,  sir. 

But "  and  here  she  checked  herself,  and  a  tear  trickled 

silently  down  her  cheeks. 

Will  resumed,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  "  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  known  now,  and  work  will  come  if  one  waits 
for  it." 

Kenelm  did  not  deem  it  courteous  or  discreet  to  intrude 
further  on  Will's  confidence  in  the  first  interview  ;  and  he 
began  to  feel,  more  than  he  had  done  at  first,  not  onlv  the 
dull  pain  of  the  bruises  he  had  received  in  the  recent  combat, 
but  also  somewhat  more  than  the  weariness  which  follows 
a  long  sinnmer-day's  work  in  the  open  air.  He  therefore, 
rather  abruptly,  now  took  his  leave,  saying  that  he  should 
be  very  glad  of  a  few  specimens  of  Will's  ingenuity  and  skill, 
and  would  call  or  write  to  give  directions  about  them. 

Just  as  he  came  in  sight  of  Tom  Bowie's  house  on  his 
Avay  back  to  Mr.  Saunderson's,  Kenelm  saw  a  man  mount- 
ing a  pony  that  stood  tied  up  at  the  gate,  and  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  a  respectable-looking  woman  before  he  rode 
on.  He  was  passing  by  Kenelm  without  notice,  when  that 
philosophical  vagrant  stopped  him,  saying,  "  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  sir,  you  are  the  doctor.  There  is  not  much  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Bowles  ?  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't  say  yet.  He  has 
had  a  very  ugly  blow  somewhere." 

"  It  was  just  under  the  left  ear.  I  did  not  aim  at  that 
exact  spot  ;  but  Bowles  unluckily  swerved  a  little  aside  at 
the  moment,  perhaps  in  surprise  at  a  tap  between  his  eyes 
immediately  preceding  it  ;  and  so,  as  you  say,  it  was  an  ugly 
blow  that  he  received.  But  if  it  cures  him  of  the  habit  of 
giving  ugly  blows  to  other  people  who  can  bear  them  less 
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safely,  perhaps  it  may  be  all  for  his  f^ood,  as,  no  doubt,  sir, 
your  schoolnuisler  said  when  he  flogged  you." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  are  you  the  man  who  fought  with  him — 
you  ?     I  can't  believe  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why  not  !  So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  this  light,  though 
you  arc  a  tall  fellow,  Tom  Bowles  must  be  a  much  heavier 
weight  than  you  are." 

"  Tom  Spring  was  the  champion  of  England  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  his  weight,  which  History  has  pre- 
served in  her  archives,  Tom  Spring  was  a  lighter  weight 
than  I  am." 

"  But  are  you  a  prize-fighter  ?  " 

*'  I  am  as  much  that  as  I  am  anything  else.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Bowles  :  was  it  necessary  to  bleed  him  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  was  unconscious,  or  nearly  so,  when  I  came. 
I  took  away  a  few  ounces,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  now 
sensible,  but  must  be  kept  very  quiet." 

"  No  doubt  ;  but  I  hope  he  will  be  well  enough  to  see 
me  to-morrow." 

"  I  hope  so  too  ;  but  I  can't  say  yet.  Quarrel  about  a 
girl— eh  ? " 

"  It  was  not  about  money.  And  I  suppose  if  there  were 
no  money  and  no  women  in  the  world,  there  would  be  no 
quarrels,  and  very  few  doctors.     Good-night,  sir." 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me,"  said  Kenelm,  as  he  now 
opened  the  garden-gate  of  Mr.  Saunderson's  homestead, 
"that  though  I've  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  except  a  few 
pitiful  sandwiches,  I  don't  feel  the  least  hungry.  Such 
arrest  of  the  lawful  duties  of  the  digestive  organs  never  hap- 
pened to  me  before.  There  must  be  something  weird  and 
ominous  in  it." 

On  entering  the  parlor,  the  family  party,  though  they 
had  long  since  finished  supper,  were  still  seated  round  the 
table.  They  all  rose  at  sight  of  Kenelm.  The  fame  of  his 
achievements  had  preceded  him.  He  checked  the  congra- 
tulations, the  compliments,  and  the  questions  which  the 
hearty  farmer  rapidly  heaped  upon  him,  with  a  melancholic 
exclamation,  "But  I  have  lost  my  appetite  !  No  honors 
can  compensate  for  that.  Let  me  go  to  bed  peaceably,  and 
perhaps  in  the  magic  land  of  sleep  Nature  may  restore  me 
by  a  dream  of  supper." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Kenelm  rose  betimes  the  next  morning,  somewhat  stif! 
and  uneasy,  but  sufficiently  recovered  to  feel  ravenous. 
Fortunately,  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  attended  specially 
to  the  dairy  was  already  up,  and  supplied  the  starving  hero 
with  a  vast  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  He  then  strolled  into 
the  hay-field,  in  which  there  was  now  very  little  left  to  do, 
and  but  few  hands  besides  his  own  were  employed.  Jessie 
was  not  there.  Kenelm  was  glad  of  that.  By  nine  o'clock 
his  work  was  over,  and  the  farmer  and  his  men  were  in  the 
yard  completing  the  ricks.  Kenelm  stole  away  unobserved, 
bent  on  a  round  of  visits.  He  called  first  at  the  village  shop 
kept  by  Mrs.  Bawtrey,  which  Jessie  had  pointed  out  to  him, 
on  pretence  of  buying  a  gaudy  neckerchief,  and  soon,  thanks 
to  his  habitual  civility,  made  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
shop-woman.  She  was  a  little  sickly  old  lady,  her  head  shak- 
ing, as  witli  palsy,  somewhat  deaf,  but  still  shrewd  and  sharp, 
rendered  mechanically  so  by  long  habits  of  shrewdness  and 
sharpness.  She  became  very  communicative,  spoke  freely 
of  her  desire  to  give  up  the  shop  and  pass  the  rest  of  her 
days  with  a  sister,  widowed  like  herself,  in  a  neighboring 
town.  Since  she  had  lost  her  husband,  the  field  and  orchard 
attached  to  the  shop  had  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  be- 
come a  great  care  and  trouble;  and  the  attention  the  shop 
required  was  wearisome.  But  she  had  twelve  years  unex- 
pired of  the  lease  granted  for  twenty-one  years  to  her  hus- 
band on  low  terms,  and  she  wanted  a  premium  for  its  trans- 
fer, and  a  purchaser  for  the  stock  of  the  shop.  Kenelm 
soon  drew  from  her  the  amount  of  the  sum  she  required  for 

"You  ben't  thinking  of  it  for  yourself?"  she  asked,  put- 
ting on  her  spectacles  and  examining  him  with  care. 

"  Perhaps  so,  if  one  could  get  a  decent  living  out  of  it. 
Do  you  keep  a  book  of  your  losses  and  gains  ? " 

"  In  course,  sir,"  she  said,  proudly.  "  I  kept  the  books 
in  mygoodman's  time,  and  he  was  one  who  could  find  out 
if  there  was  a  farthing  wrong,  for  he  had  been  in  a  lawyer's 
office  w'hen  a  lad." 

"  Why  did  he  leave  a  lawyer's  office  to  keeo  a  little  shoD?" 
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"Well  ho  was  born  a  farmer's  son  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  he  always  had  a  hankering  after  tlie  cuuniry,  and — and 
besides  that " 

"Yes." 

"I'll  tell  yon  the  truth  ;  he  had  got  into  a  way  of  drinking 
speenils,  and  he  was  a  good  yoiing  man,  and  wanted  l<j  bieak 
himself  of  it,  and  he  touk  the  temperance  (Kith  ;  but  it  was 
too  hard  on  him,  for  he  could  not  break  himself  of  the  com- 
pany that  led  him  into  liquor.  And  so,  one  time  when  he 
came  into  the  neighljorhood  to  see  his  parents  for  the  Christ- 
mas holiday,  he  took  a  bit  of  liking  to  me;  and  my  father, 
who  was  Squire  Travers's  bailiff,  had  just  died,  and  left  me  a 
little  money.  And  so,  somehow  or  other,  we  came  together, 
and  got  this  house  and  the  land  from  the  Squire  on  lease 
very  reasonable  ;  and  my  goodman,  being  well  eddycated, 
and  much  thought  of,  and  never  being  tempted  to  drink, 
now  that  he  had  a  missus  to  keep  him  in  order,  had  a  many 
little  things  put  into  his  way.  He  could  help  to  measure 
timber,  and  knew  about  draining,  and  he  got  some  book- 
keeping from  the  farmers  about  ;  and  we  kept  cows  and  pigs 
and  poultry,  and  so  we  did  very  well,  special!}'  as  the  Lord 
was  merciful,  and  sent  us  no  children." 

"  And  what  does  the  shop  bring  in  a  year  since  your  hus- 
band died  ?" 

"You  had  best  judge  for  yourself.  \Vill  you  look  at  the 
book,  and  take  a  peep  at  the  land  and  apple-trees?  IJut 
they's  been  neglected  since  my  goodman  died." 

In  another  minute  the  heir  of  the  Chillinglvs  was  seated 
in  a  neat  little  back  parlor,  with  a  pretty,  though  confined, 
view  of  the  orchard  and  grass  slope  behind  it,  and  bending 
over  Mrs.  Bawtrev's  ledger. 

Some  customers  for  cheese  and  bacon  coming  now  into 
the  shop,  the  old  woman  left  him  to  his  studies.  Though 
they  were  not  of  a  nature  familiar  to  him,  he  brought  tij 
them,  at  least,  that. general  clearness  of  head  and  quick  seiz- 
ure of  important  points  which  are  common  to  most  men  who 
have  gone  through  some  disciplined  training  of  intellect 
and  been  accustomed  to  extract  the  pith  and  marrow  out  of 
many  books  on  many  subjects.  The  result  of  his  examina- 
tion was  satisfactory  ;  there  appeared  to  him  a  clear  balance 
of  gain  from  the  shop  alone  of  somewhat  over  ^^40  a  year, 
taking  the  average  of  the  last  three  years.  Closing  the  book, 
he  then  let  himself  out  of  the  window  into  the  orchard,  and 
thence  into  the  neighboring  grass  field.     Both  were,  indeed, 
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mxich  neglected  ;  the  trees  wanted  pruning,  the  field  man- 
ure. But  the  soil  was  evidently  of  rich  loam,  and  the  fruit- 
trees  were  abundant  and  of  ripe  age,  generally  looking 
healthy  in  spite  of  neglect.  With  the  quick  intuition  of  a 
man  born  and  bred  in  the  country  and  picking  up  scraps 
of  rural  knowledge  unconsciously,  Kenelm  convinced  him- 
self that  the  land,  properly  managed,  would  far  more  than 
cover  the  rent,  rates,  tithes,  and  all  incidental  outgoings,  leav- 
ing the  profits  of  the  shop  as  the  clear  income  of  the  occu- 
piers. And  no  doubt,  with  clever  young  people  to  manage 
the  shop,  its  profits  might  be  increased. 

Not  thinking  it  necessary  to  return  at  present  to  Mrs. 
Bawtrey's,  Kenelm  now  bent  his  way  to  Tom  Bowles's. 

The  house-door  was  closed.  At  the  summons  of  his 
knock  it  was  quickly  opened  by  a  tall,  stout,  remarkably 
line-looking  w^oman,  who  might  have  t(jld  fifty  years  and  car- 
ried them  off  lightly  on  her  ample  shoulders.  She  was 
dressed  very  respectably  in  black,  her  brown  hair  braided 
simply  under  a  neat  tight-fitting  cap.  Her  features  were 
aquiline  and  very  regular — altogether,  there  was  something 
about  her  majestic  and  Cornelia-like.  She  might  have  sat 
for  the  model  of  that  Roman  matron,  except  for  the  fairness 
of  her  Anglo-Saxon  complexion. 

"What's  your  pleasure  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  cold  and  some- 
what stern  voice. 

'*  Ma'am,"  answered  Kenelm,  uncovering,  "  I  have  called 
to  see  Mr.  Bowles,  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  is  well  enough  to 
let  me  do  so." 

"  No,  sir,  he  is  not  well  enough  for  that  ;  he  is  lying  down 
in  his  own  room,  and  must  be  kept  quiet." 

*'  May  I  then  ask  you  tlie  favor  to  let  me  in  ?  I  would 
say  a  few  words  to  you,  Avho  are  his  mother,  if  I  mistake 
not." 

Mrs,  Bowles  paused  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  ;  but  she 
was  at  no  loss  to  detect  in  Kenelm's  manner  something  su- 
perior to  the  fashion  of  his  dress,  and,  supposing  the  visit 
might  refer  to  her  son's  professional  business,  she  opened 
the  door  wider,  drew  aside  to  let  him  pass  first,  and  when  he 
stood  midway  in  the  parlor,  requested  him  to  take  a  seat, 
and,  to  set  him  the  example,  seated  herself. 

"  Ma'am  ,"  said  Kenelm,  "  do  not  regret  to  have  admitted 
me,  and  do  not  think  hardly  of  me,  when  I  inform  you  that 
I  am  the  unfortunate  cause  of  your  son's  accident." 

Mrs.  Bowles  rose  with  a  start. 
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"You're  the  man  who  beat  my  boy  ?" 

"No,  ma'am,  du  iK)t  say  I  beat  him.  lie  is  not  beaten. 
He  is  so  brave  and  so  struii£r  tliat  he  would  easily  have  beat- 
en  me  if  I  had  not,  by  goi>d  hick,  knocked  liim  down  before 
he  had  time  to  do  so.  Pray,  ma'am,  retain  your  seat,  and 
listen  to  me  patiently  for  a  few  moments." 

Mrs.  Bowles,  with  an  indignant  heave  of  her  Juno-like 
bosom,  and  with  a  superbly  haughty  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  suited  well  with  its  aquiline  formation,  tacitly 
obeyed. 

"You  will  allow,  ma'am,"  recommenced  Kenelm,  "that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  Mr.  Bowles  has  come 
t<-)  blows  with  another  man.  Am  I  not  right  in  that  assump- 
tion  ? 

"My  son  is  of  a  hasty  temper,"  replied  Mrs.  Bowles,  re- 
luctantly, "and  people  should  not  aggravate  him." 

"  Vou  grant  tlie  fact,  then  ?  "  said  Kenelm,  imperturbably, 
but  with  a  polite  inclination  of  head.  "  Mr.  Bowles  has 
often  been  engaged  in  these  encounters,  and  in  all  of  them 
it  is  quite  clear  that  he  provoked  the  battle  ;  for  you  nuist 
be  aware  that  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  any  other 
would  be  disposed  to  give  the  first  blow.  Yet,  after  these 
little  incidents  had  occurred,  and  Mr.  Bowles  had,  say,  half 
killed  the  person  who  aggravated  him,  you  did  not  feel 
any  resentment  against  that  person,  did  you  ?  Nay,  if 
he  had  wanted  nursing,  you  would  have  gone  and  nursed 
him." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  nursing,"  said  Mrs.  Bowles,  begin- 
ning to  lose  her  dignity  of  mien  ;  "  but  certainly  I  should 
have  been  very  sorry  for  him.  And  as  for  Tom — though  I 
sav  it  who  should  not  say  it — he  has  no  more  malice  than  a 
b;iby — he'd  go  and  make  it  up  with  any  man,  however  badly 
he  had  beaten  him." 

"Just  as  I  supposed  ;  and  if  the  man  had  sulked  and 
would  not  make  it  up,  Tom  would  have  called  him  a  bad 
fellow,  and  felt  inclined  to  beat  him  again." 

Mrs.  Bowles's  face  relaxed  into  a  stately  smile. 

"  ^Vell,  then,"  pursued  Kenelm,  "  I  do  but  humbly  imitate 
Mr.  Bowles,  and  I  come  to  make  it  up  and  shake  hands  with 
him." 

"No,  sir — no,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bowles,  though  in  a  low 
voice,  and  turning  pale.  "Don't  think  of  it.  'Tis  not  the 
blows — he'll  get  over  those  fast  enough  ;  'tis  his  pride  that's 
hurt  ;  and  if  he  saw  you  there  might  be  mischief.    But  you're 
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a  stranger,  and  going  away  ; — do  go  soon — do  keep  out  of 
liis  way — do  !  "     And  the  mother  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Mrs.  Bowles,"  said  Kcnehn,  with  a  change  of  voice  and 
aspect — a  voice  and  aspect  so  earnest  and  impressive  that 
they  stilled  and  awed  her — "  will  you  not  help  me  to  save 
your  son  from  the  dangers  into  w^hich  that  liasty  temper  and 
that  mischievous  pride  may  at  any  moment  hurry  him  ?  Does 
it  never  occur  to  you  that  these  are  the  causes  of  terrible 
crime,  bringing  terrible  punishment ;  and  that  against  brute 
force,  impelled  by  savage  passions,  society  protects  itself  by 
the  hulks  and  the  gallows  ?  " 

"  Sir,  how  dare  you " 

"  Hush  !  If  one  man  kill  another  in  a  moment  of  ungov- 
ernable wrath,  that  is  a  crime  which,  though  heavily  pun- 
ished by  the  conscience,  is  gently  dealt  with  by  the  law, 
which  calls  it  only  manslaughter  ;  but  if  a  motive  to  the 
violence — such  as  jealousy  or  revenge — can  be  assigned,  and 
there  should  be  no  witness  by  to  prove  that  the  violence  was 
not  premeditated,  then  the  law  does  not  call  it  manslaugliter, 
but  murder.  Was  it  not  that  tliought  which  made  you  so 
imploringly  exclaim,  '  Go  soon  ;  keep  out  of  his  way'  .'' " 

The  woman  made  no  answer,  but,  sinking  back  in  her 
chair,  gasped  for  breath. 

"Nay,  madam,"  resumed  Kenelm,  mildly,  "banish  your 
fears.  If  you  will  help  me  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  save  your 
son  from  such  perils,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  let  me  save  him. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  has  a  good  and  noble  nature,  and  he 
is  worth  saving."  As  he  thus  said  he  took  her  hand.  Slie 
resigned  it  to  him  and  returned  the  pressure,  all  her  pride 
softening  as  she  began  to  weep. 

At  length,  when  she  recovered  voice,  she  said  : 

*'  It  is  all  along  of  that  girl,  tie  was  not  so  till  she 
crossed  him,  and  made  him  half  mad.  He  is  not  the  same 
man  since  then — my  poor  Tom  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  has  given  me  his  word,  and  before 
his  fellow-villagers,  that  if  he  had  the  worst  of  the  fight  he 
would  never  molest  Jessie  Wiles  again  ?" 

"Yes,  he  told  me  so  himself  ;  and  it  is  that  which  weighs 
on  him  now.  He  broods,  and  broods,  and  mutters,  and  will 
not  be  comforted  ;  and — and  I  do  fear  that  he  means  re- 
venge.    And,  again,  I  implore  you  keep  out  of  his  way." 

"  It  is  not  revenge  on  me  that  he  thinks  of.  Suppose  I 
go  and  am  seen  no  more,  do  you  think  in  your  own  heart 
that  that  girl's  life  is  safe  ?" 
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"What  !     My  Tom  kill  a  woman  !  " 

"  Do  you  never  read  in  y(nir  newspaper  of  a  man  who 
kills  his  sweetheart,  or  the  i^irl  who  refuses  to  be  his  sweet- 
heart ?  At  all  events,  yuu  yoiusell  ilo  not  approve  this 
frantic  suit  of  his.  If  I  iiave  heard  rightly,  you  have  wished 
to  get  Tom  out  of  the  village  for  some  time,  till  Jessie  Wiles 
is — we'll  say,  married,  or  gone  elsewhere  for  good." 

"  Ves,  indeed,  I  have  wished  and  jjrayed  f(jr  it  many's  the 
time,  both  for  her  sake  and  for  his.  And  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  we  shall  dt)  if  he  stavs,  for  he  has  been  losing 
custom  fast.  The  Squire  has  taken  away  his,  and  so  have 
many  of  the  farmers  ;  and  such  a  trade  as  it  was  in  his  good 
father's  time  !  And  if  he  would  go,  his  uncle,  the  Veterinary 
at  J^usconihe,  would  take  him  into  partnership  ;  for  he  has 
no  son  of  his  own,  and  he  knows  how  clever  Tom  is  ; — there 
bcn't  a  man  who  knows  more  about  horses;  and  cows  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that." 

'' Antl  if  Luscomhe  is  a  large  place,  the  business  there 
must  be  more  proliiable  than  it  can  be  here,  even  if  Tom 
got  back  his  custom  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  five  times  as  good — if  he  would  but  go  ;  but 
he'll  not  hear  of  it." 

"  Mrs.  Bowles,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
confidence,  and  I  feel  sure  that  all  will  end  happily,  now  we 
have  had  this  talk.  I'll  not  press  farther  on  you  at  present. 
Tom  will  not  stir  out,  I  suppose,  till  the  evening." 

"Ah,  sir,  he  seems  as  if  In  had  no  heart  to  stir  out  again, 
unless  for  something  dreadful." 

"Courage!  I  will  call  again  in  the  evening,  and  then 
you  just  take  me  up  to  Tom's  room,  and  leave  me  there  to 
make  friends  with  him  as  I  have  with  you.  Don't  say  a 
word  about  me  in  the  meanwhile." 

"But " 

"  '  But,'  Mrs.  Bowles,  is  a  word  that  cools  many  a  warm 
impulse,  stifles  many  a  kindly  thought,  puts  a  dead  stop  to 
many  a  brotherly  deed.  Nobody  would  ever  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself  if  he  listened  to  all  the  Buts  that  could  be 
said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Kenelm  now  bent  his  way  towards  the  parsonage,  but 
just  as  he  neared  its  glebe-lands  he  met  a  gentleman  whose 
dress  was  so  evidently  clerical  that  he  stopped  and  said  : 

"Have  I  the  honor  to  address  Mr.  Lethbridge  ?" 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  the  clergyman,  smiling  pleas- 
antly.     "  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal,  if  you  will  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
a  few  of  your  parishioners." 

"  My  parishioners  !  1  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  are  quite 
a  stranger  to  me,  and,  I  should  think,  to  the  parish." 

"  To  the  parish — no,  I  am  quite  at  home  in  it  ;  and  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  it  has  never  known  a  more  officious  busy- 
body thrusting  himself  into  its  most  private  affairs." 

Mr.  Lethbridge  stared,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  said, 
"  I  have  heard  of  a  young  man  who  has  been  staying  at  Mr. 
Saunderson's,  and  is  indeed  at  this  moment  the  talk  of  the 
village.     You  are " 

"  That  young  man.     Alas  !  yes." 

"Nay,"  said  Mr.  Lethbridge,  kindly,  "I  cannot  myself, 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  approve  of  your  profession, 
and,  if  I  might  take  the  liberty,  I  would  try  and  dissuade 
you  from  it  ;  but  still,  as  for  the  one  act  of  freeing  a  poor 
girl  from  the  most  scandalous  persecution,  and  administer- 
ing, though  in  a  rough  way,  a  lesson  to  a  savage  brute  who 
has  long  been  the  disgrace  and  terror  of  the  neighborhood, 
I  cannot  honestly  say  that  it  has  my  condemnation.  The 
moral  sense  of  a  community  is  generally  a  right  one— you 
have  won  the  praise  of  the  village.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  withhold  mine.  You  woke  this  morning 
and  found  yourself  famous.     Do  not  sigh  '  Alas.'  " 

"Lord  Byron  woke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous,  and  the  result  was  that  he  signed  '  Alas '  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  If  there  be  two  things  which  a  wise  man 
should  avoid,  they  are  fame  and  love.  Heaven  defend  me 
from  both  !  " 

Again  the  parson  stared  ;  but  being  of  compassionate 
nature,  and  inclined  to  take  mild  views  of  everything  that 
belongs  to  humanity,  he  said,  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
his  head  • 
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"  I  have  always  heard  that  the  Americans  in  general 
cnji)y  the  advantage  of  a  better  education  than  we  do  in 
England,  antl  their  reading  public  i;i  inlinitely  larger  than 
ours  ;  still,  when  I  hear  one  of  a  calling  not  highly  con- 
sidered in  tliis  country  for  intellectual  cultivation  or  ethical 
philosophy  cite  Lord  liyron,  and  utter  a  sentiment  at  vari- 
ance with  the  impetuosity  of  inexperienced  youth,  but 
which  has  much  to  commend  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  reflective 
Christian  impressed  with  the  nothingness  of  the  oijjccts 
mostly  coveted  by  the  human  heart,  1  am  surprised,  and 
— Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,  surely  your  education  might 
fit  you  for  sometliing  better  !  " 

It  was  among  the  maxims  of  Kenelm  Chillingl3^'s  creed 
that  a  sensible  man  should  never  allow  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised ;  but  here  he  was,  to  use  a  popular  idiom,  "taken 
aback,"  and  lowered  himself  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  minds 
by  saying  simply,  "  I  don't  understand." 

**  I  see,"  resumed  the  clergyman,  shaking  his  head 
gently,  "as  I  always  suspected,  that  in  the  vaunted  educa- 
tion bestowed  on  Americans  the  elementary  principles  of 
Christian  right  and  wrong  are  more  neglected  than  they 
are  among  our  own  humble  classes.  Yes,  my  young  friend, 
you  may  quote  poets,  you  may  startle  me  by  remarks  on 
the  nothingness  of  human  fame  and  human  love,  derived 
from  the  precepts  of  heathen  poets,  and  yet  not  understand 
with  what  compassion,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  most  sober- 
minded  persons,  with  what  contempt,  a  human  being  who 
practises  your  vocation  is  regarded." 

"  Have  I  a  vocation  ?  "  said  Kenelm.  "  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  What  is  my  vocation  ?  and  why  must  I  be  an 
American  ?" 

"Why — surely  I  am  not  misinformed.  You  are  the 
American — I  forget  his  name — who  has  come  over  to  con- 
test the  belt  of  prize-fighting  with  the  champion  of  Eng- 
land. You  are  silent  ;  you  hang  your  head.  By  your 
appearance,  your  length  of  limb,  your  gravity  of  counte- 
nance, your  evident  education,  you  confirm  the  impression 
of  your  birth.     Your  prowess  has  proved  your  profession." 

"  Reverend  Sir,"  said  Kenelm,  with  his  unutterable 
seriousness  of  aspect,  "  I  am  on  my  travels  in  search  of 
truth  and  in  flight  from  shams,  but  so  great  a  take-in  as 
myself  I  have  not  yet  encountered.  Remember  me  in  your 
prayers.  I  am  not  an  American  ;  I  am  not  a  prize-fightei 
I  honor  the  first  as  the   citizen  of  a  grand  republic  trying 
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his  best  to  accomplish  an  experiment  in  government  in 
wliich  he  will  find  the  very  prosperity  he  tends  to  create 
will  sooner  or  later  destroy  his  experiment.  I  honor  the 
last  because  strength,  courage,  and  sobriety  are  essential  to 
the  prize-fighter  and  are  among  the  chiefest  ornaments  of 
kings  and  heroes.  But  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
And  all  1  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  I  belong  to  that  very 
vague  class  commonly  called  English  gentlemen,  and  that, 
by  birth  and  education,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  shake 
hands  with  me  as  such." 

Mr.  Lechbridge  stared  again,  raised  his  hat,  bowed,  and 
shook  hands. 

"  You  will  allow  me  now  to  speak  to  you  about  your 
parishioners.  You  take  an  interest  in  Will  Somers — so  do  I. 
He  is  clever  and  ingenious.  But  it  seems  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  here  for  his  baskets,  and  he  would,  no 
doubt,  do  better  in  some  neighboring  town.  Why  does  he 
object  to  move  ?" 

"  I  fear  that  poor  Will  would  pine  away  to  death  if  he 
lost  sight  of  that  pretty  girl  for  whom  you  did  such 
chivalrous  battle  with  Tom  Bowles." 

"The  unhappy  man,  then,  is  really  in  love  with  Jessie 
Wiles  ?  And  do  you  think  she  no  less  really  cares  for 
him?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  And  would  make  him  a  good  wife — that  is,  as  wives  go?" 

"  A  good  daughter  generally  makes  a  good  wife.  And 
there  is  not  a  father  in  the  place  who  has  a  better  child  than 
Jessie  is  to  hers.  She  really  is  a  girl  of  a  superior  nature. 
She  was  the  cleverest  pupil  at  our  school,  and  my  wife  is 
much  attached  to  her.  But  she  has  something  better  than 
mere  cleverness  ;  she  has  an  excellent  heart." 

''What  you  say  confirms  my  own  impressions.  And 
the  girl's  father  has  no  other  objection  to  Will  Somers  than 
his  fear  that  Will  could  not  support  a  wife  and  family 
comfortably  ?  " 

"  He  can  have  no  other  objection  save  that  which  would 
apply  equally  to  all  suitors.  I  mean  his  fear  lest  Tom 
Bowles  might  do  her  some  mischief  if  he  knew  she  was 
about  to  marry  any  one  else." 

"You  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Bowles  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
and  dangerous  person  ?  " 

"  Thoroughly  bad  and  dangerous,  and  worse  since  he 
has  taken  to  drinkinsr." 
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"I  suppose  he  did  not  take  to  drinking  till  he  lost  his 
wits  for  Jessie  Wiles  ? " 

"No,  I  don't  think  he  did." 

"  But,  Mr.  Lethbridge,  have  you  never  used  your  in- 
fluence over  this  dangerous  man  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did  try,  but  I  only  got  insulted.  lie  is  a 
godless  animal,  and  has  not  been  inside  a  church  for  years. 
He  seems  to  have  got  a  smattering  of  such  vile  learning  as 
may  be  found  in  infidel  publications,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
has  any  religion  at  all." 

"  Poor  Polyphemus  !  no  wonder  his  Galatea  shuns  him  !" 

"  Old  Wiles  is  terribly  frightened,  and  asked  my  wife  to 
find  Jessie  a  place  as  servant  at  a  distance.  But  Jessie  can't 
bear  the  thoughts  of  leaving." 

"  For  the  same  reason  which  attaches  Will  Somers  to  the 
native  soil  ?  "  , 

"  My  wife  thinks  so." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  if  Tom  Bowles  were  out  of  the 
way,  and  Jessie  and  Will  were  man  and  wife,  they  could  earn 
a  sufficient  livelihood  as  successors  to  Mrs.  Bawtrey.  Will 
adding  the  profits  of  his  basket-work  to  those  of  the  shop 
and  land  ?  " 

"  A  sufficient  livelihood  !  of  course.  They  w^ould  be 
quite  rich.  I  know  the  shop  used  to  turn  a  great  deal  of 
money.  The  old  woman,  to  be  sure,  is  no  longer  up  to  busi- 
ness, but  still  she  retains  a  good  custom." 

"  Will  Somers  seems  in  delicate  health.  Perhaps  if  he 
liad  less  weary  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  and  no  fear  of  losing 
Jessie,  his  health  would  improve." 

"  His  life  wyould  be  saved,  sir." 

"Then,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  a  face  as 
long  as  an  undertaker's,  "though  I  myself  entertain  a  pro- 
found compassion  for  that  disturbance  to  our  mental  equi- 
librium which  goes  by  the  name  of  '  love,'  and  I  am  the  last 
person  who  ought  to  add  to  the  cares  and  sorrows  which 
marriage  entails  upon  its  victims — I  say  nothing  of  the  woes 
destined  to  those  whom  marriage  usually  adds  to  a  popula- 
tion already  overcrowded — I  fear  that  I  must  be  the  means 
of  lirin^ino;  these  two  love-birds  into  the  same  cage.  I  am 
ready  to  purchase  the  shop  and  its  appurtenances  on  their 
behalf,  on  the  condition  that  you  will  kindly  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Jessie's  father  to  their  union.  As  for  my  brave  friend 
Tom  Bowles,  I  undertake  to  deliver  them  and  the  village 
from  that  exuberant  nature,  w^hich  requires  a  larger  field  for 
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its  energies.  Pardon  me  for  not  letting  you  interrupt  me. 
I  have  not  yet  finished  what  I  have  to  say.  Allow  me  to 
ask  if  Mrs.  Grundy  resides  in  this  village." 

"  Mrs.  Grundy  !  Oh,  I  understand.  Of  course  ;  wher- 
ever a  woman  has  a  tongue,  there  Mrs.  Grundy  has  a  home." 

"  And  seeing  that  Jessie  is  very  pretty,  and  that  in  walk- 
ing with  her  I  encountered  Mr.  Bowles,  might  not  Mrs. 
Grundy  say,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  '  that  it  was  not  out  of 
pure  charity  that  the  stranger  had  been  so  liberal  to  Jessie 
Wiles  '  ?  But  if  the  money  for  the  shop  be  paid  through 
you  to  Mrs.  Bawtrey,  and  you  kindly  undertake  all  the  con- 
tingent arrangements,  Mrs.  Grundy  will  have  nothing  to 
say  against  any  one." 

Mr.  Lethbridge  gazed  with  amaze  at  the  solemn  counte- 
nance before  him. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  express  my  admiration  of  a  generosity  so  noble,  so 
thoughtful,  and  accompanied  with  a  delicacy,  and,  indeed, 
with  a  wisdom,  which — which " 

"  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  make  me  still  more  ashamed 
of  myself  than  I  am  at  present,  for  an  interference  in  love- 
matters  quite  alien  to  my  own  convictions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  making  an  'Approach  to  the  Angels.'  To  con- 
clude this  business,  I  think  it  better  to  deposit  in  your  hands 
the  sum  of  jQ^^,  for  which  Mrs.  Bawtrey  has  agreed  to  sell 
the  remainder  of  her  lease  and  stock-in-hand  ;  but  of  course  «"' 

you  will  not  make  anything  public  till  I  am  gone,  and  Tom 
Bowles  too.  I  hope  I  may  get  him  away  to-morrow  ;  but  I 
shall  know  to-night  when  I  can  depend  upon  his  departure 
— and  till  he  goes  I  must  stay." 

As  he  spoke,  Kenelm  transferred  from  his  pocket-book  to 
Mr.  Lethbridge's  hand  bank-notes  to  the  amount  specified. 

"May  I  at  least  ask  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
honors  me  with  his  confidence,  and  has  bestowed  so  much 
happiness  on  members  of  my  flock  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  great  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you  my 
name,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should.  You  remember 
Talleyrand's  advice  — '  If  you  are  in  doubt  whether  to  write 
a  letter  or  not— don't.'  Tlie  advice  applies  to  many  doubts 
in  life  besides  that  of  letter-writing.     Farewell,  sir  !  " 

"A  most  extraordinary  young  man,"  muttered  the  par- 
son, gazing  at  the  receding  form  of  the  tall  stranger  ;  then 
gently  shaking  his  head,  he  added,  "Quite  an  original."  He 
was  contented  with  that  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  puzzled  him.     May  the  reader  be  the  same. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

After  the  family  dinner,  at  which  the  farmer's  guest 
displayed  more  than  his  usual  powers  of  appetite.  Kenelm 
followed  his  host  towards  the  stackyard,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Saunderson,  though  you  have  no  longer 
any  work  for  me  to  do,  and  I  ought  not  to  trespass  further 
on  your  hospitality,  yet  if  I  might  stay  with  you  another 
day  or  so  I  should  be  very  grateful." 

"My  dear  lad,"  cried  the  farmer,  in  whose  estimation 
.Kenelm  had  risen  prodigiously  since  the  victory  over  Tom 
Bowles,  "you  are  Avelcome  to  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  and 
we  shall  be  all  sorry  Avhen  you  go.  Indeed,  at  all  events, 
vou  must  stay  over  Saturday,  for  you  shall  go  with  us  to  the 
Squire's  harvest-supper.  It  will  be  a  pretty  sight,  and  my 
girls  are  already  counting  on  you  for  a  dance." 

"  Saturday—  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  are  very 
kind  ;  but  merry-makings  are  not  much  in  my  way,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  on  my  road  before  you  set  off  to  the 
Squire's  supper." 

"  Pooh  !  you  shall  stay  ;  and,  I  say,  young  un,  if  you 
want  more  to  do,  I  have  a  job  for  you  quite  in  your  line." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Thrash  my  ploughman.  Fie  has  been  insolent  this 
morning,  and  he  is  the  biggest  fellow  in  the  county,  next  to 
Tom  Bowles." 

Here  the  farmer  laughed  heartily,  enjoying  his  own  joke. 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  said  Kenelm,  rubbing  his 
bruises.     "A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire." 

The  vouns:  man  wandered  alone  into  the  fields.  The 
day  was  becoming  overcast,  and  the  clouds  threatened  ram. 
The  air  was  exceedingly  still  ;  the  landscape,  missing  the 
sunshine,  wore  an  aspect  of  gloomy  solitude.  Kenelm  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which 
the  farmer  had  first  found  him.  There  he  sat  down,  and 
leant  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  still  and 
darkened  stream  lapsing  mournfully  away;  sorrow  entered 
into  his  heart  and  tinged  its  musings. 

"  Is  it  then  true,"  said  he,  soliloquizing,  "that  I  am  born 
to  pass  through  life   utterly  alone  ;  asking,  indeed,  for  no 
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sister-half  of  myself,  disbelieving  its  possibility,  shrinking 
from  the  thought  of  it — half  scorning,  half  pitying  those 
■who  sigh  for  it  ? — thing  unattainable — better  sigh  for  the 
moon ! 

"  Yet,  if  other  men  sigh  for  it,  why  do  I  stand  apart  from 
them  ?  If  the  world  be  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
in  it  merely  players,  am  I  to  be  the  solitary  spectator,  with 
no  part  in  the  drama  and  no  interest  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  plot  ?  Many  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  covet  as  little  as 
I  do  the  part  of  '  Lover,'  '  with  a  woeful  ballad  made  to  his 
mistress'  eyebrow; '  but  then  they  covet  some  other  part  in 
the  drama,  such  as  that  of  Soldier  'bearded  as  a  pard,' or 
that  of  Justice  '  in  fair  round  belly  with  fat  capon  lined.' 
But  me  no  ambition  fires — I  have  no  longing  either  to  rise 
or  to  shine.  I  don't  desire  to  be  a  colonel,  nor  an  admiral, 
nor  a  member  of  Parliament,  nor  an  alderman  ;  I  do  not 
yearn  for  the  fame  of  a  wit,  or  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher,  or 
a  diner-out,  or  a  crack  shot  at  a  rifle-match  or  a  bathte.  De- 
cidedly I  am  the  one  looker-on,  the  one  bystander,  and  have 
no  more  concern  Avith  the  active  world  than  a  stone  has.  It 
is  a  horrible  phantasmal  crotchet  of  Goethe's,  that  origi- 
nally we  were  all  monads,  little  segregated  atoms  adrift  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  carried  hither  and  thither  by  forces 
over  which  w^e  had  no  control,  especially  by  the  attraction 
of  other  monads,  so  that  one  monad,  compelled  by  porcine 
monads,  crystallizes  into  a  pig ;  anotlier,  hurried  along  by 
heroic  monads,  becomes  a  lion  or  an  Alexander.  Now  it  is 
quite  clear,"  continued  Kenelm,  shifting  his  position  and 
crossing  the  right  leg  over  the  left,  "that  a  monad  intended 
or  fitted  for  some  other  planet  may,  on  its  way  to  that  desti- 
nation, be  encountered  by  a  current  of  other  monads  blow- 
ing earthward,  and  be  caught  up  in  the  stream  and  Avhirlcd 
on,  till,  to  the  marring  of  its  whole  proper  purpose  and 
scene  of  action,  it  settles  here — conglomerated  into  a  bab)''. 
Probably  that  lot  has  befallen  me  :  my  monad,  meant  for 
another  region  in  space,  has  been  dropped  into  this,  where 
it  can  never  be  at  home,  never  amalgamate  with  other 
monads  nor  comprehend  why  they  are  in  such  a  perpetual 
fidget.  I  declare  I  know  no  more  Avhy  the  minds  of  human 
beings  should  be  so  restlessly  agitated  about  things  which, 
as  most  of  them  own,  give  more  pain  than  pleasure,  than  I 
understand  why  that  swarm  of  gnats,  which  has  such  a  very 
short  time  to  live,  does  not  give  itself  a  moment's  repose, 
but  goes  up  and  down,  rising  and  falling   as  if  it  were  on  a 
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'seesaw,  and  making  as  much  noise  about  its  insignificant 
alternations  of  ascent  and  descent  as  if  it  were  the  hum  of 
men.  And  yet,  perhaps,  in  another  planet  my  monad  would 
have  frisked,  and  jumped,  and  danced,  and  seesawed  with 
congenial  monads,  as  contentedly  and  as  sillily  as  do  the 
monads  of  men  and  gnats  in  this  alien  Vale  of  Tears." 

Kenelm  had  just  arrived  at  that  conjectural  solution  of 
his  perplexities,  when  a  voice  was  heard  singing,  or  rather 
modulated  to  that  kind  of  chant  between  recitative  and  song 
wliich  is  so  pleasingly  effective  where  the  intonations  are 
pure  and  musical.  They  were  so  in  this  instance,  and  Ken- 
elm's  ear  caught  every  word  in  the  following  song  : 


CONTENT. 

There  are  times  when  the  troubles  of  life  are  still; 

Tiie  bees  wandered  lost  in  the  depths  of  June, 
And  I  paused  where  the  cliime  of  a  silver  rill 

Sang  tile  linnet  and  lark  to  their  rest  at  noon. 

Said  my  soul,  "  See  how  calmly  the  wavelets  glide, 
Though  so  narrow  their  way  to  tlieir  ocean-vent: 

And  the  world  that  I  traverse  is  wide,  is  wide. 
And  yet  is  too  narrow  to  hold  content." 

"O  my  soul,  never  say  that  the  world  is  wide — 

The  rill  in  its  banks  is  less  closely  pent ; 
It  is  thou  who  art  shoreless  on  every  side, 

And  thy  width  will  not  let  thee  inclose  content." 

As  the  verse  ceased,  Kenelm  lifted  his  head.  But  tlie 
banks  of  the  brook  Avere  so  curving  and  so  clothed  with 
brushwood  that  for  some  minutes  the  singer  was  invisible. 
At  last  the  boughs  before  him  were  put  aside,  and  within  a 
few  paces  of  himself  paused  the  man  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mended the  praises  of  a  beefsteak,  instead  of  those  which 
minstrelsy,  in  its  immemorial  error,  dedicates  to  love. 

"Sir,"  said  Kenelm,  half  rising,  "well  met  once  more! 
Have  you  ever  listened  to  the  cuckoo?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "have  you  ever  felt  the 
presence  of  the  summer?" 

"  Permit  me  to  shake  hands  with  you.  I  admire  the 
question  by  which  you  have  countermet  and  rebuked  my 
own.  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurrv,  will  you  sit  down  and  let 
us  talk?" 

The  minstrel  inclined  his  head  and  seated  himself.     His 
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dog — now  emerged  from  the  brushwood — gravely  ap- 
proached Kenelm,  who  with  greater  gravity  regarded  him  ; 
then,  wagging  his  tail,  reposed  on  his  haunches,  intent  with 
ear  erect  on  a  stir  in  the  neighboring  reeds,  evidently  con- 
sidering whether  it  was  caused  by  a  fish  or  a  water-rat. 

"  I  asked  you,  sir,  if  you  had  ever  listened  to  the  cuckoo 
— from  no  irrelevant  curiosity  ; — for  often  on  summer  days, 
when  one  is  talking  with  one's  self,  and,  of  course,  puzzling 
one's  self,  a  voice  breaks  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  heart  of 
Nature,  so  far  is  it  and  yet  so  near  ;  and  it  says  something 
very  quieting,  very  musical,  so  that  one  is  tempted  incon- 
siderately and  foolishly  to  exclaim,  '  Nature  replies  to  me.' 
The  cuckoo  has  ser\^ed  me  that  trick  pretty  often.  Your 
song  is  a  better  answer  to  a  man's  self-questionings  than  he 
can  ever  get  from  a  cuckoo." 

"  I  doubt  that,"  said  the  minstrel.  "  Song,  at  the  best, 
is  but  the  echo  of  some  voice  from  tlie  heart  of  Nature. 
And  if  the  cuckoo's  note  seemed  to  you  such  a  voice,  it  was 
an  answer  to  your  questionings  perhaps  more  simply  truth- 
ful than  man  can  utter,  if  you  had  rightly  construed  the  lan- 
guage." 

"My  good  friend,"  answered  Kenelm,  "what  you  say 
sounds  very  prettily ;  and  it  contains  a  sentiment  which  has 
been  amplified  by  certain  critics  into  tliat  measureless  domain 
of  dunderheads  which  is  vulgarly  called  Bosh.  But  though 
Nature  is  never  silent,  though  she  abuses  the  privilege  of  her 
age  in  beingtediouslygossiping  and  garrulous— Nature  never 
replies  to  our  questions — she  can't  understand  an  argument 
— she  has  never  read  Mr.  Mill's  work  on  Logic.  In  fact,  as 
it  is  truly  said  by  a  great  philosopher,  '  Nature  has  no  mind.* 
Every  man  who  addresses  her  is  compelled  to  force  upon 
her  for  a  moment  the  loan  of  his  own  mind.  And  if  she 
answers  a  question  which  his  own  mind  puts  to  her,  it  is 
only  by  such  a  reply  as  his  own  mind  teaches  to  her  parrot- 
like lips.  And  as  every  man  has  a  different  mind,  so  every 
man  gets  a  different  answer.     Nature  is  a  lying  old  humbug. " 

The  minstrel  laughed  merrily  ;  and  his  laugh  was  as  sweet 
as  his  chant. 

"  Poets  would  have  a  great  deal  to  unlearn  if  they  are  to 
look  upon  Nature  in  that  light." 

"  Bad  poets  would,  and  so  much  the  better  for  them  and 
their  readers." 

"Are  not  good  poets  students  of  Nature  ?" 

"  Students    of     Nature,  certainly — as     surgeons    study 
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anatomy  by  dissecting  a  dead  body.  But  the  good  poet,  like 
the  good  surgeon,  is  the  man  who  considers  that  study  merely 
as  the  necessary  ABC,  and  not  as  tlie  all-in-all  essential  to 
skill  in  his  practice.  I  do  not  give  the  fame  of  a  good  sur- 
geon to  a  man  who  fills  a  book  with  details,  more  or  less 
accurate,  of  fibres,  and  nerves,  and  muscles  ;  and  I  don't 
give  the  fame  of  a  good  poet  to  a  man  who  makes  an  in- 
ventory of  the  Rhine  or  the  Vale  of  Gloucester.  The  good 
surgeon  and  the  good  poet  are  they  who  understand  the 
living  man.  What  is  that  poetry  of  drama  which  Aristotle 
justly  ranks  as  the  highest?  Is  it  not  a  poetry  in  which 
description  of  inanimate  Nature  must  of  necessity  be  very 
brief  and  general  ;  in  which  even  the  external  form  of  man 
is  so  indifferent  a  consideration  that  it  will  vary  with  each 
actor  who  performs  the  part  ?  A  Hamlet  may  be  fair  or 
dark.  A  Macbeth  may  be  short  or  tall.  The  merit  of 
dramatic  poetry  consists  in  the  substituting  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  Nature  (viz.,  external  and  material  Nature) 
creatures  intellectual,  emotional,  but  so  purely  immaterial 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  all  mind  and  soul,  accepting 
the  temporary  loans  of  any  such  bodies  at  hand  as  actors 
may  offer,  in  order  to  be  made  palpable  and  visible  to  the 
audience,  but  needing  no  such  bodies  to  be  palpable  and 
visible  to  readers.  The  highest  kind  of  poetry  is  therefore 
that  which  has  least  to  do  with  external  Nature.  But  every 
grade  has  its  merit  more  or  less  genuinely  great,  according 
as  it  instills  into  Nature  that  which  is  not  there —  the  reason 
and  the  soul  of  man." 

"  I  am  not  much  disposed,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  ac- 
knowledge any  one  form  of  poetry  to  be  practically  higher 
than  another — that  is,  so  far  as  to  elevate  the  poet  who  culti- 
vates what  you  call  the  highest  with  some  success,  above  the 
rank  of  the  poet  who  cultivates  what  you  call  a  very  inferior 
school  with  a  success  much  more  triumphant.  In  theory 
dramatic  poetry  may  be  higher  than  lyric,  and  'Venice  Pre- 
served '  is  a  very  successful  drama  ;  but  I  think  Burns  a 
greater  poet  than  Otway." 

"  Possibly  he  may  be  ;  but  I  know  of  no  lyrical  poet,  at 
least  among  the  moderns,  who  treats  less  of  Nature  as  the 
mere  outward  form  of  things,  or  more  passionately  animates 
her  framework  with  his  own  human  heart,  than  does  Robert 
Burns.  Do  you  suppose  when  a  Greek,  in  some  perplexity 
of  reason  or  conscience,  addressed  a  question  to  the  oracular 
oak-leaves  of   Dodona,  that  the  oak-leaves  answered  him  ? 
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Don't  you  rather  believe  that  the  question  suggested  by  his 
mind  was  answered  by  the  mind  of  his  fellow-man  the  priest, 
wlio  made  the  oak- leaves  the  mere  vehicle  of  communication, 
as  you  and  I  might  make  such  vehicle  in  a  sheet  of  writing- 
paper.  Is  not  the  history  of  superstition  a  chronicle  of  the 
follies  of  man  in  attempting  to  get  answers  from  external 
Nature?" 

"But,"  said  the  minstrel,  "have  I  not  somewhere  heard 
or  read  that  the  experiments  of  Science  are  the  answers  made 
by  Nature  to  the  questions  put  to  her  by  man  ? " 

"  They  are  the  answers  which  his  own  mind  suggests  to 
her,  nothing  more.  His  mind  studies  the  laws  of  matter,  and 
in  that  study  makes  experiments  on  matter  ;  out  of  those  ex- 
periments his  mind,  according  to  its  previous  knowledge  or 
natural  acuteness,  arrives  at  its  own  deductions,  and  hence 
arise  the  sciences  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  etc.  But  the 
matter  itself  gives  no  answer  ;  the  answer  varies  according  to 
the  mind  that  puts  the  question,  and  the  progress  of  science 
consists  in  the  perpetual  correction  of  the  errors  and  false- 
hoods which  preceding  minds  conceived  to  be  the  correct 
answers  they  received  from  Nature.  It  is  the  supernatural 
within  us— viz.,  Mind — which  can  alone  guess  at  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  natural — viz.,  Matter.  A  stone  cannot  question  a 
stone." 

The  minstrel  made  no  reply.  And  there  was  a  long 
silence,  broken  but  by  the  hum  of  the  insects,  the  ripple  of. 
onward  waves,  and  the  sigh  of  the  wind  through  reeds. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Said  Kenelm,  at  last  breaking  silence  : 

"  Rapiamus,  amici, 
Occasionem  de  die,  dumque  virent  genua, 
Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fionte  senectus  !  " 


"  Is  not  that  quotation  from  Horace  ? "  asked  the  minstrel. 

"Yes  ;  and  I  made  it  insidiously,  in  order  to  see  if  you 
had  not  acquired  what  is  called  a  classical  education." 

"  I  might  have  received  such  education,  if  my  tastes  and 
my  destinies  had  not  withdrawn  me  in  boyhood  from  studies 
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of  which  I  did  not  then  comprehend  the  full  vahie.  But  I 
did  pick  up  a  smattering'  of  Latin  at  school  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  since  I  left  school,  I  have  endeavored  to  gain  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  most  popular  Latin  ])oets — chiclly,  I 
own  to  my  shame,  by  the  help  of  literal  English  transla- 
tions." 

''As  a  poet  yourself,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  know  a  dead  language  so  well  that  its  forms 
and  modes  of  thought  ran,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
into  those  of  the  living  one  in  which  you  compose.  Horace 
might  have  been  a  still  better  poet  if  he  had  not  known 
Greek  better  than  you  know  Latin." 

"  It  is  at  least  courteous  in  you  to  say  so,"  answered  the 
singer,  with  a  pleased  smile. 

"  You  would  be  still  more  courteous,"  said  Kenelm,  "  if 
you  would  pardon  an  impertinent  question,  and  tell  me 
whether  it  is  for  a  wager  that  you  wander  through  the  land, 
Homer-like,  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  and  allow  that  intel- 
ligent quadruped,  your  companion,  to  carry  a  tray  in  his 
mouth  for  the  reception  of  pennies  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  for  a  wager  ;  it  is  a  whim  of  mine,  wliich  I 
fancy,  from  the  tone  of  your  conversation,  you  could  under- 
stand— being,  apparently,  somewhat  whimsical  yourself." 

*•  So  far  as  whim  goes,  be  assured  of  my  sympathy." 

"Well,  then,  though  I  follow  a  calling  by  the  exercise  of 
which  I  secui"e  a  modest  income — my  passion  is  verse.  If 
the  seasons  were  always  summer,  and  life  were  always  youth, 
I  should  like  to  pass  through  the  world  singing.  But  I  have 
never  ventured  to  publish  any  verses  of  mine.  If  they  fell 
still-born,  it  would  give  me  more  pain  than  such  wounds  to 
vanity  ought  to  give  to  a  bearded  man  ;  and  if  they  were 
assailed  or  ridiculed,  it  might  seriously  injure  me  in  my 
practical  vocation.  That  last  consideration,  were  I  quite 
alone  in  the  world,  might  not  much  weigh  on  me  ;  but  there 
are  others  for  whose  sake  I  should  like  to  make  fortune  and 
preserve  station.  Many  years  ago-r-it  was  in  Germany — I 
fell  in  with  a  German  student  who  was  very  poor,  and  who 
did  make  money  by  wandering  about  the  country  with  lute 
and  song.  He  has  since  become  a  poet  of  no  mean  popular- 
ity, and  he  has  told  me  that  he  is  sure  he  found  the  secret  of 
that  popularity  in  habitually  consulting  popular  tastes  dur- 
ing his  roving  apprenticeship  to  song.  His  example  strongly 
impressed  me.  So  I  began  this  experiment  ;  and  for  several 
years  my  summers  have  been  all  partly  spent   in  this  way. 
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I  am  only  known,  as  I  think  I  told  you  before,  in  the  rounds 
I  take,  as  *  The  Wandering  Minstrel.'  I  receive  the  trifling 
moneys  that  are  bestowed  on  me  as  proofs  of  a  certain  merit. 
I  should  not  be  paid  by  poor  people  if  I  did  not  please  ;  and 
the  songs  which  please  them  best  are  generally  those  I  love 
best  myself.  For  the  rest,  my  time  is  not  thrown  away — not 
only  as  regards  bodily  health,  but  hcalthfulness  of  mind — all 
the  current  of  one's  ideas  becomes  so  freshened  by  months  of 
playful  exercise  and  varied  adventure." 

"Yes,  the  adventm-c  is  varied  enough,"  said  Kenelm, 
somewhat  ruefully ;  for  he  felt,  in  shifting  his  posture,  a 
sharp  twinge  of  his  bruised  muscles.  "  But  don't  you  find 
those  mischief-makers,  the  women,  always  mix  themselves 
up  with  adventure  ?  " 

"  Bless  them  !  of  course,"  said  the  minstrel,  with  a  ring- 
ing laugh.  "In  life,  as  on  the  stage,  the  petticoat  interest 
is  always  the  strongest." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Kenelm,  dryly. 
"And  you  seem  to  me  to  utter  a  claptrap  beneath  the  rank 
of  your  understanding.  However,  this  warm  weather  indis- 
poses one  to  disputation  ;  and  I  own  that  a  petticoat,  pro- 
vided it  be  red,  is  not  without  the  interest  of  color  in  a  pic- 
ture." 

"  Well,  voung  gentleman,"  said  the  minstrel,  rising,  "the 
day  is  wearing  on,  and  I  must  wish  you  good-bye  ;  probabl}^ 
if  you  were  to  ramble  about  the  country  as  I  do,  you  would 
see  too  many  pretty  girls  not  to  teach  you  the  strength  of 
petticoat  interest — not  in  pictures  alone;  and  should  I  meet 
you  again,  I  may  find  you  writing  love-verses  yourself." 

"After  a  conjecture  so  unwarrantable,  I  part  company 
with  you  less  reluctantly  than  I  otherwise  might  do.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  again." 

.  "  Your  wish  flatters  me  much,  but,  if  we  do,  pray  respect 
the  confidence  I  have  placed  in  you,  and  regard  my  wander- 
ing minstrelsy  and  my  dog's  tray  as  sacred  secrets.  Should 
we  not  so  meet,  it  isJ^ut  a  prudent  reserve  on  my  part  if  I 
do  not  give  you  my  right  name  and  address." 

"There  you  show  the  cautious  common-sense  which  be- 
longs rarely  to  lovers  of  verse  and  petticoat  interest.  What 
have  you  done  V\'ith  your  guita.r  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  pace  the  roads  with  that  instrument  :  it  is  for- 
warded to  me  from  town  to  town  under  a  borrowed  name, 
together  with  other  raiment  than  this,  should  I  have  cause 
to  drop  my  character  of  wandering  minstrel." 
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The  two  men  here  exchanged  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand. 
And  as  the  minstrel  went  his  way  along  the  river-side,  his 
voice  in  clianting  seemed  to  lend  to  the  wavelets  a  livelier 
murmur,  to  the  reeds  a  less  plaintive  sigh. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


In  his  room,  solitary  and  brooding,  sat  the  defeated  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights.  It  was  now  twilight ;  but  the  shutters 
had  been  partially  closed  all  day,  in  order  to  exclude  the  sun, 
which  had  never  before  been  unwelcome  to  Tom  Bowles, 
and  they  still  remained  so,  making  the  twilight  dtnibly 
twilight,  till  the  harvest  moon,  rising  early,  shot  its  ray 
through  the  crevice,  and  forced  a  silvery  track  amid  the 
shadows  of  the  floor. 

The  man's  head  drooped  on  his  breast,  his  strong  hands 
rested  listlessly  on  his  knees  ;  his  attitude  w\as  that  of  utter 
despondency  and  prostration.  But  in  tlie  expression  of  his 
face  there  were  the  signs  of  some  dangerous  and  restless 
thought  which  belied,  not  the  gloom  but,  the  stillness  of  the 
posture.  His  brow,  which  was  habitually  open  and  frank, 
in  its  defying  aggressive  boldness,  was  now  contracted  into 
deep  furrows,  and  lowered  darkly  over  his  downcast,  half- 
closed  eyes.  His  lips  were  so  tightly  compressed  that  the 
face  lost  its  roundness,  and  the  massive  bone  of  the  jaw 
stood  out  hard  and  salient.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  lips 
opened,  giving  vent  to  a  deep,  impatient  sigh,  but  they  re- 
closed  as  quickly  as  they  had  parted.  It  was  one  of  those 
crises  in  life  which  find  all  the  elements  that  make  up  a  man's 
former  self  in  lawless  anarchy  ;  in  which  the  Evil  One  seems 
to  enter  and  direct  the  storm  ;  in  which  a  rude  untutored 
mind,  never  before  harboring  a  thought  of  crime,  sees  the 
crime  start  up  from  an  abyss,  feels  it  to  be  an  enemy,  yet 
yields  to  it  as  a  fate.  So  that  when,  at  the  last,  some  wretch, 
sentenced  to  the  gibbet,  shudderingly  looks  back  to  the 
moment  "  that  trembled  between  two  worlds  " — the  world 
of  the  man  guiltless,  the  world  of  the  man  guilty — he  says 
to  the  holy,  highly  educated,  rational,  passionless  priest  who 
confesses  him  and  calls  him  "brother,"  "The  devil  put  it 
into  my  head." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  ;  at  its  threshold  there 
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stood  the  man's  mother — whom  he  had  never  allowed  to 
infiucnce  his  conduct,  though  he  loved  her  well  in  his  rough 
way — and  the  hated  fellow-man  whom  he  longed  to  see  dead 
at  his  feet.  The  door  reclosed,  the  mother  Avas  gone,  with- 
out a  word,  for  her  tears  choked  her  ;  the  fellow-man  was 
alone  with  him.  Tom  Bowles  looked  up,  recognized  his 
visitor,  cleared  his  brow,  and  rubbed  his  mighty  hands. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Kenelm  Chillingly  drew  a  chair  close  to  his  antago- 


& 


nist's,  and  silently  laid  a  hand  on  his. 

Tom  Bowles  took  up  the  hand  in  both  his  own,  turned  it 
curiously  towards  the  moonlight,  gazed  at  it,  poised  it,  then 
with  a  sound  between  groan  and  laugh  tossed  it  away  as  a 
thing  hostile  but  trivial,  rose  and  locked  the  door,  came  back 
to  his  seat,  and  said  bluffly  : 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favor." 

"  Favor  ! " 

**  The  greatest  which  man  can  ask  from  man — friendship. 
You  see,  my  dear  Tom,"  continued  Kenelm,  making  himself 
quite  at  home — throwing  his  arm  over  the  back  of  Tom's 
chair,  and  stretching  his  legs  comfortably  as  one  does  by 
one's  own  fireside  ;  "  you  see,  my  dear  Tom,  that  men  like 
us — young,  single,  not  on  the  whole  bad-looking  as  men  go 
■ — can  find  sweethearts  in  plenty.  If  one  does  not  like  us, 
another  will  ;  sweethearts  are  sown  everywhere  like  nettles 
and  thistles.  But  the  rarest  thing  in  life  is  a  friend.  Now, 
tell  me  frankly,  in  the  course  of  your  wanderings  did  you 
ever  come  into  a  village  where  you  could  not  have  got  a 
sweetheart  if  you  had  asked  for  one  ;  and  if,  having  got  a 
sweetheart,  you  had  lost  her,  do  you  think  you  Avould  have 
had  any  difficulty  in  finding  another  ?  But  have  you  such  a 
thing  in  the  world,  beyond  the  pale  of  your  own  family,  as  a 
true  friend — a  man  friend  ?  and  supposing  that  you  had 
such  a  friend — a  friend  Avho  would  stand  by  you  through 
thick  and  thin — who  would  tell  you  your  faults  to  your  face, 
and  praise  you  for  your  good  qualities  behind  your  back — 
who  would  do  all  he  could  to  save  you  from  a  danger,  and 
all  he  could  to  get  you  out  of  one, — supposing  you  had  such 
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a  friend,  and  lost  him,  do  you  believe  tliat  if  you  lived  to  the 
age  of  Methuselah  you  could  find  another?  You  don't  an- 
swer me  ;  you  are  silent.  Well,  Tom,  I  ask  you  to  be  such 
a  friend  to  me,  and  I  will  be  such  a  friend  to  you." 

Tom  was  so  thoroughly  "taken  aback"  by  this  address 
that  he  remained  dumfounded.  But  he  felt  as  if  the  clouds 
in  liis  soul  were  breaking,  and  a  ray  of  sunlight  were  forc- 
ing its  way  through  the  sullen  darkness.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  receding  rage  within  him  returned,  though  with 
vacillating  step,  and  he  growled  between  his  teeth  : 

"  A  pretty  friend  indeed  !  robbing  me  of  my  girl  !  Go 
along  with  you  ! " 

"  She  was  not  your  girl  any  more  than  she  was  or  ever 
can  be  mine." 

"  What,  you  ben't  after  her  ?  " 

"Certainly  not  ;  I  am  going  to  Luscombe,  and  I  ask  you 
to  come  with  me.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
here  ? " 

"What  is  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Everything.  Providence  has  permitted  me  to  save  you 
from  the  most  lifelong  of  all  sorrows.  For — think  !  Can 
any  sorrow  be  more  lasting  than  had  been  yours  if  you  had 
attained  your  wish  ;  if  you  had  forced  or  frightened  a  woman 
to  be  your  partner  till  death  do  part — you  loving  her,  she 
loathing  you  ;  you  conscious,  night  and  day,  that  your  very 
love  had  insured  her  misery,  and  that  misery  haunting  you 
like  a  ghost  ? — from  that  sorrow  I  have  saved  you.  May 
Providence  permit  me  to  complete  my  work,  and  save  you 
also  from  the  most  irredeemable  of  all  crimes  !  Look  into 
your  soul,  then  recall  the  thoughts  which  all  day  long,  and 
not  least  at  the  moment  I  crossed  this  threshold,  were  rising 
up,  making  reason  dumb  and  conscience  blind,  and  then  lay 
your  hand  on  your  heart  and  say,  '  I  am  guiltless  of  a  dream 
of  murder.'  " 

The  wretched  man  sprang  up  erect,  menacing,  and, 
meeting  Kenelm's  calm,  steadfast,  pitying  gaze,  dropped  no 
less  suddenly — dropped  on  the  floor,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  a  great  cry  came  forth  between  sob  and 
howl. 

"  Brother,"  said  Kenelm,  kneeling  beside  him  and  twin- 
ing his  arm  round  the  man's  heaving  breast,  "  it  is  over 
now  ;  with  that  cry  the  demon  that  maddened  you  has  fled 
forever." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

When,  some  time  after,  Kenelm  quitted  the  room  and 
joined  Mrs.  Bowles  below,  he  said  cheerily,  "All  right  ;  Tom 
and  I  are  sworn  friends.  We  are  going  together  to  Lus- 
combe  the  day  after  to-morrow — Sunday  ;  just  write  a  line 
to  his  uncle  to  prepare  him  for  Tom's  visit,  and  sendthithei 
his  clothes,  as  we  sliall  walk,  and  steal  forth  unobserved  be- 
times in  the  morning.  Now  go  up  and  talk  to  him  ;  he 
wants  a  mother's  soothing  and  petting.  He  is  a  noble  fellow 
at  heart,  and  we  shall  be  all  proud  of  him  some  day  or 
other." 

As  he  walked  back  towards  the  farmhouse,  Kenelm  en- 
countered Mr.  Lethbridge,  who  said,  "  I  have  come  from 
Mr.  Saunderson's,  where  I  went  in  search  of  you.  There  is 
an  imexpected  hitch  in  the  negotiation  for  Mrs.  Bawtrey's 
shop.  After  seeing  you  this  morning  I  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Travers's  bailiff,  and  he  tells  me  that  her  lease  does  not 
give  her  the  power  to  sublet  without  the  Squire's  consent ; 
and  that  as  the  premises  were  originally  let  on  very  low 
terms  to  a  favored  and  responsible  tenant,  Mr.  Travers  can- 
not be  expected  to  sanction  the  transfer  of  the  lease  to  a 
poor  basket-maker  :  in  fact,  though  he  will  accept  Mrs. 
Bawtrey's  resignation,  it  must  be  in  favor  of  an  applicant  -  \ 
whom  he  desires  to  oblige.  On  hearing  this,  I  rode  over  to 
the  Park  and  saw  Mr.  Travers  himself.  But  he  was  obdu-  ^ 
rate  to  my  pleadings.  All  I  could  get  him  to  say  was,  '  Let  .  f 
the  stranger  who  interests  himself  in  the  matter  come  and  ' 

talk  to  me.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  thrashed  that 
brute  Tom  Bowles  ;  if  he  got  the  better  of  him  perhaps  he 
may  get  the  better  of  me.  Bring  him  with  you  to  my 
harvest-supper  to-morrow  evening.'     Now,  will  you  come?" 

"Nay,"  said  Kenelm,  reluctantly,  "but  if  he  only  asks 
me  in  order  to  gratify  a  very  vulgar  curiosity,  I  don't  think 
I  have  much  chance  of  serving  Will  Somers.  What  do  you 
say  ?  " 

"  The  Squire  is  a  good  man  of  business,  and  though  no 
one  can  call  him  unjust  or  grasping,  still  he  is  very  little 
touched  by  sentiment ;  and  we  must  own  that  a  sickly  crip- 
ple like  poor  Willis  not  a  very  eligible  tenant.    If,  therefore, 
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it  depended  only  on  your  chance  with  the  Squire,  I  should 
not  be  very  sanguine.  But  we  have  an  ally  in  his  daughter. 
She  is  very  fond  of  Jessie  Wiles,  and  she  has  shown  great 
kindness  to  Will.  In  fact,  a  sweeter,  more  benevolent,  sym- 
pathizing nature  than  that  of  Cecilia  Travers  does  not  exist. 
She  has  great  influence  with  her  father,  and  through  her 
you  may  win  him." 

"  I  particularly  dislike  having  anything  to  do  with 
women,"  said  Kenelm,  churlishly.  "  Parsons  are  accus- 
tomed to  get  round  them.  Surely,  my  dear  sir,  you  are 
more  fit  for  that  work  than  I  am." 

"  Permit  me  humbly  to  doubt  that  proposition  ;  one  don't 
get  very  quickly  round  the  women  when  one  carries  the 
v/eight  of  years  on  one's  back.  But  whenever  you  want 
the  aid  of  a  parson  to  bring  your  own  wooing  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  I  shall  be  happy,  in  my  special  capacity  of  par- 
son, to  perform  the  ceremony  required." 

"  Dii  mcliora  !  "  said  Kenelm,  gravely.  "  Some  ills  are  too 
serious  to  be  approached  even  in  joke.  As  for  Miss  Travers, 
the  moment  you  call  her  benevolent  you  inspire  me  with 
horror.  I  know  too  well  what  a  benevolent  girl  is — offici- 
ous, restless,  fidgety,  with  a  snub  nose,  and  her  pocket  full 
of  tracts.     I  will  not  go  to  the  harvest-supper." 

"  Hist ! "  said  the  parson,  softly.  They  were  now  passing 
the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Somers  ;  and  while  Kenelm  was  haran- 
guing against  benevolent  girls,  Mr.  Lethbridge  had  paused 
before  it,  and  was  furtively  looking  in  at  the  window.  "  Hist ! 
and  come  here, — gently." 

Kenelm  obeyed,  and  looked  in  through  the  window.  Will 
was  seated — Jessie  Wiles  had  nestled  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
was  holding  his  hand  in  both  hers,  looking  up  into  his  face. 
Her  profile  alone  was  seen,  but  its  expression  was  unutter- 
ably soft  and  tender.  His  face,  bent  downwards  towards 
her,  wore  a  mournful  expression  ;  nay,  the  tears  were  rolling 
silently  down  his  cheeks.  Kenelm  listened,  and  heard  her 
say,  "  Don't  talk  so.  Will  !  you  break  my  heart  ;  it  is  I  who 
am  not  worthy  of  you." 

"  Parson,"  said  Kenelm,  as  they  walked  on,  "  I  must  go 
to  that  confounded  harvest-supper.  I  begin  to  think  there 
is  something  true  in  the  venerable  platitude  about  love  in  a 
cottage.  And  Will  Somers  must  be  married  in  haste,  in 
order  to  repent  at  leisure." 

"  I  don't  see  why  a  man  should  repent  having  married  a 
good  girl  whom  he  loves." 
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"  You  don't  ?  Answer  me  candidly.  Did  you  never  meet 
a  man  who  repented  having  married  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have  ;  very  often." 

"  \Vell,  think  again,  and  answer  as  candidly.  Did  you 
ever  meet  a  man  who  repented  not  having  married  ? " 

The  parson  mused,  and  was  silent. 

"  Sir,"  said  Kenelm,  "  your  reticence  proves  your  honesty, 
and  I  respect  it."  So  saying,  he  bounded  off,  and  left  the 
parson  crying  out  wildly,  "  But — but " 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Mr.  Saunderson  and  Kenelm  sat  in  the  arbor ;  the 
former  sipping  his  grog,  and  smoking  his  pipe — the  latter 
looking  forth  into  the  summer  night  skies  wnth  an  earnest 
yet  abstracted  gaze,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  count  the  stars 
in  the  Milky  Way. 

"Ha!"  said  Mr.  Saunderson,  who  was  concluding  an 
argument ;  "  you  see  it  now,  don't  you  ? " 

"  I — not  a  bit  of  it.  You  tell  me  that  your  grandfather 
was  a  farmer,  and  your  father  was  a  farmer,  and  that  you 
have  been  a  farmer  for  thirty  years  ;  and  from  these  premises 
you  deduce  the  illogical  and  irrational  conclusion  that  there- 
fore your  son  must  be  a  farmer." 

"  Young  man,  you  may  think  yourself  very  knowing, 
'cause  you  have  been  at  the  'Varsity  and  swept  away  a  head- 
ful  of  book-learning." 

*'  Stop,"  quoth  Kenelm.  "You  grant  that  a  university  is 
learned." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so." 

"  But  how  could  it  be  learned  if  those  who  quitted  it 
brought  the  learning  away  ?  We  leave  it  all  behind  us  in 
the  care  of  the  tutors.  But  I  know  what  you  were  going 
to  say — that  it  is  not  because  I  had  read  more  books  than 
you  have  that  I  was  to  give  myself  airs  and  pretend  to  have 
more  knowledge  of  life  than  a  man  of  your  years  and  ex- 
perience. Agreed,  as  a  general  rule.  But  does  not  every 
doctor,  however  wise  and  skilful,  prefer  taking  another 
doctor's  opinion  about  himself,  even  though  that  other  doctor 
has  just  started  in  practice  ?  And,  seeing  that  doctors,  tak- 
ing them  as  a  body,  are  monstrous  clever  fellows,  is  not  the 
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example  they  set  ixs  worth  following  ?  Does  it  not  prove 
that  no  man,  however  wise,  is  a  good  judge  of  his  own  case  ? 
Now,  your  son's  case  is  really  your  case — you  see  it  through 
the  medium  of  your  likings  and  dislilcings — and  insist  upon 
forcing  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole,  because  in  a  round 
hole  you,  being  a  round  peg,  feel  tight  and  comfortable. 
Now,  I  call  that  irrational." 

"  I  don't  see  why  my  son  has  any  right  to  fancy  himself  a 
square  peg,"  said  the  farmer,  doggedly,  "when  his  father, 
and  his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather,  have  been 
round  pegs  ;  and  it  is  agin'  natiu'c  for  any  creature  not  to 
take  after  its  own  kind.  A  dog  is  a  pointer  or  a  sheep-dog 
according  as  its  forebears  were  pointers  or  sheep-dogs. 
There,"  cried  the  farmer,  triumphantly,  shaking  the  aslies 
out  of  his  pipe,  "  I  think  I  have  posed  you,  young  master  !  " 

"  No  ;  for  you  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  breeds 
have  not  been  crossed.  But  suppose  that  a  sheep-dog  has 
married  a  pointer,  are  you  sure  that  his  son  will  not  be  more 
of  a  pointer  than  a  sheep-dog  ?  " 

Mr.  Saunderson  arrested  himself  in  the  task  of  refilling 
his  pipe,  and  scratched  his  head. 

"You  see,"  continued  Kenelm,  "  that  you  have  crossed 
the  breed.  You  married  a  tradesman's  daughter,  and  I  dare- 
say her  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  tradesmen 
too.  Now,  most  sons  take  after  their  mothers,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Saunderson,  junior,  takes  after  his  kind  on  the  distaff 
side,  and  conies  into  the  world  a  square  peg,  which  can  only 
be  tight  and  comfortable  in  a  square  hole.  It  is  no  use 
arguing,  farmer  :  your  boy  must  go  to  his  uncle  ;  and  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  By  goles  !  "  said  the  farmer,  "you  seem  to  think  you 
can  talk  me  out  of  my  senses." 

"  No  ;  but  I  think  if  you  had  your  own  way  you  would 
talk  your  son  into  the  workhouse." 

"  What !  by  sticking  to  the  land  like  his  father  before 
him  ?  Let  a  man  stick  by  tlie  land,  and  the  land  will  stick 
by  him." 

"  Let  a  man  stick  in  the  mud,  and  the  mud  will  stick  to 
him.  You  put  your  heart  in  your  farm,  and  your  son  would 
only  put  his  foot  into  it.  Courage  !  Don't  you  see  that  Time 
is  a  whirligig,  and  all  things  come  round  ?  Every  day  some- 
body leaves  the  land  and  goes  off  into  trade.  By-and-by  he 
grows  rich,  and  then  his  great  desire  is  to  get  back  to  the 
laud  again.      He  left  it  the  son  of  a  farmer  :  he  returns  to  it 
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as  a  squire.  Your  son,  when  he  gets  to  be  fifty,  will  invest 
his  savings  in  acres,  and  have  tenants  of  his  own.  Lord,  how 
he  Avill  lay  down  the  law  to  them  !  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  take  a  farm  under  him." 

"  Catch  me  at  it  !  "  said  the  farmer.  ''  He  would  turn  all 
the  contents  of  the  'pothecary's  shop  into  my  fallows,  and 
call  it  '  progress.'  " 

"  Let  him  physic  the  fallows  Avhen  he  has  farms  of  his 
own  :  keep  yours  out  of  his  chemical  clutches.  Come,  I 
shall  tell  him  to  pack  up  and  be  off  to  his  uncle's  next 
week." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  farmer,  in  a  resigned  tone,  "a 
wilful  man  must  e'en  have  his  way." 

"  And  the  best  thing  a  sensible  man  can  do  is  not  to  cross 
it.  Mr.  Saunderson,  give  me  your  honest  hand.  You  are 
one  of  those  men  who  put  the  sons  of  good  fathers  in  mind 
of  their  own  ;  and  I  think  of  mine  when  I  say,  '  God  bless 
you  ! ' " 

Quitting  the  farmer,  Kenelm  re-entered  the  house,  and 
sought  Mr.  Saunderson,  junior,  in  his  own  room.  He  found 
that  young  gentleman  still  up,  and  reading  an  eloquent  tract 
on  the  Emancipation  of  the  Human  Race  from  all  Tyrannical 
Control — Political,  Social,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Domestic. 

The  lad  looked  up  sulkily,  and  said,  on  encountering 
Kenelm's  melancholic  visage,  "  Ah !  I  see  you  have  talked 
with  the  old  governor,  and  he'll  not  hear  of  it." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  answered  Kenelm,  "  since  you  value 
yourself  on  a  superior  education,  allow  me  to  advise  you  to 
study  the  English  language  as  the  forms  of  it  are  maintained 
by  the  elder  authors — whom,  in  spite  of  an  Age  of  Progress, 
men  of  superior  education  esteem.  No  one  who  has  gone 
through  that  study — no  one,  indeed,  who  has  studied  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  vernacular — commits  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  'the  old  governor'  is  a  synonymous  expres- 
sion for  'father.'  In  the  second  place,  since  you  pretend  to 
the  superior  enlightenment  which  results  from  a  superior 
■education,  learn  to  know  better  your  own  self  before  you 
set  up  as  a  teacher  of  mankind.  Excuse  the  liberty  I 
take,  as  your  sincere  well-wisher,  when  I  tell  you  that  you 
are  at  present  a  conceited  fool — in  short,  that  which  makes 
one  boy  call  another  '  an  ass.'  But  when  one  has  a  poor 
head  lie  may  redeem  the  average  balance  of  humanity  by 
increasing  the  wealtli  of  the  heart.  Try  and  increase  yours. 
Your  father  consents  to  your  choice  of  your  lot  at  the  sacri- 
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ficc  of  nil  his  own  inclinations  This  is  a  sore  trial  to  a 
father's  pride,  a  father's  affection  ;  and  few  fathers  make 
such  sacrifices  with  a  good  grace.  I  have  thus  kept  my 
promise  to  you,  and  enforced  your  wishes  on  Mr.  Saunder- 
son's  judgment,  because  I  am  sure  you  would  have  been  a 
very  bad  farmer.  It  now  remains  for  you  to  show  that  you 
can  be  a  very  good  tradesman.  You  are  bound  in  honor  ti> 
me  and  to  your  father  to  try  your  best  to  be  so  ;  and  mean- 
while leave  the  task  of  upsetting  the  world  to  those  who  have 
no  shop  in  it,  which  would  go  crash  in  the  general  tumble. 
And  so  good-night  to  you," 

To  these  admonitory  words,  sacro  digtia  silentio,  Saunder- 
son  junior  listened  with  a  dropping  jaw  and  fascinated  staring 
eyes.  lie  felt  like  an  infant  to  whom  the  nurse  has  given  a 
hasty  shake,  and  who  is  too  stupefied  by  that  operation  to 
know  whether  he  is  hurt  or  not. 

A  minute  after  Kenelm  had  quitted  the  room  he  reap- 
peared at  the  door,  and  said,  in  a  conciliatory  whisper,  "  Don't 
take  it  to  heart  that  I  called  you  a  conceited  fool  and  an  ass. 
These  terms  are  no  doubt  just  as  applicable  to  myself.  But 
there  is  a  more  conceited  fool  and  a  greater  ass  than  cither 
of  us,  and  that  is,  the  Age  in  which  we  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  born — an  Age  of  Progress,  Mr.  Saunderson,  junior — 
an  Age  of  Prigs  !  " 


BOOK   IIL 


CHAPTER   I. 

If  there  were  a  woman  in  the  world  who  might  be  formed 
and  fitted  to  reconcile  Kenelm  Chillingly  to  the  sweet 
troubles  of  love  and  the  pleasant  bickerings  of  wedded  life, 
one  might  reasonably  suppose  that  that  woman  could  be 
found  in  Cecilia  Travers.  An  only  daughter,  and  losing  her 
mother  in  childhood,  she  had  been  raised  to  the  mistress-ship 
of  a  household  at  an  age  in  which  most  girls  are  still  putting 
their  dolls  to  bed  ;  and  thus  had  early  acquired  that  sense 
of  responsibility,  accompanied  with  the  habits  of  self-reli- 
ance, which  seldom  fails  to  give  a  certain  nobility  to  char- 
acter ;  though  almost  as  often,  in  the  case  of  women,  it 
steals  away  the  tender  gentleness  which  constitutes  the 
charm  of  their  sex. 

It  had  not  done  so  in  the  instance  of  Cecilia  Travers, 
because  she  was  so  womanlike  that  even  the  exercise  of  power 
could  not  make  hermanlike.  There  was  in  the  depth  of  her 
nature  such  an  instinct  of  sweetness,  that  wherever  her  mind 
toiled  and  wandered  it  gathered  and  hoarded  honey. 

She  had  one  advantage  over  most  girls  in  the  same  rank  of 
life — she  had  not  been  taught  to  fritter  away  such  capacities 
for  culture  as  Providence  gave  her  in  the  sterile  nothing- 
nesses which  are  called  feminine  accomplishments.  She  did 
not  paint  figures  out  of  drawing  in  meagre  water-colors  ; 
she  had  not  devoted  years  of  her  life  to  the  inflicting  on  po- 
lite audiences  the  boredom  of  Italian  bravuras,  which  they 
could  hear  better  sung  by  a  third-rate  professional  singer  in 
a  metropolitan  music-hall.  I  am  afraid  she  had  no  other 
female  accomplishments  than  those  by  which  the  seamstress 
or  embroideress  earns  her  daily  bread.  That  sort  of  work 
she  loved,  and  she  did  it  deftly. 

But,  if  she  had  not  been  profitlessly  plagued  by  masters, 
Cecilia  Travers  had  been  sinsrularlv  favored  bv  her  father's 
choice  of  a  teacher, — no  great  merit  in  him  either.     He  had 
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a  prejudice  against  professional  governesses,  and  it  clianced 
that  among  liis  own  family  connections  was  a  certain  Mrs. 
Campion,  a  lady  of  some  literary  distinction,  whose  husband 
had  held  a  high  situation  in  one  of  our  public  offices,  and 
living,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  up  to  a  very  handsome  in- 
come, had  died,  much  to  tlie  astonishment  of  others,  without 
leaviuir  a  farthinii:  behind  him. 

Fortunately,  there  were  no  children  to  provide  for.  A 
small  government  pension  was  allotted  to  the  widow  ;  and 
as  her  husband's  house  had  been  made  by  her  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  London,  she  was  popular  enough  to  be  invit- 
ed by  numerous  friends  to  their  country  seats — among 
others,  by  Mr.  Travcrs.  She  came  intending  to  stay  a  fort- 
night. At  the  end  of  that  time  she  had  grown  so  attached 
to  Cecilia,  and  Cecilia  to  her,  and  her  presence  had  become 
so  pleasant  and  so  useful  to  her  host,  that  the  Squire  entreat- 
ed her  to  stay  and  undertake  the  education  of  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  Campion,  after  some  hesitation,  gratefully  consented  ; 
and  thus  Cecilia,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  her  present  age  of 
nineteen,  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  living  in  constant 
companionship  with  a  woman  of  richly  cultivated  mind,  ac- 
customed to  hear  the  best  criticisms  on  the  best  books,  and 
adding  to  no  small  accomplishment  in  literature  the  refine- 
ment of  manners  and  tliat  sort  of  prudent  judgment  which 
result  from  habitual  intercourse  with  an  intellectual  and 
gracefully  world-wise  circle  of  society  ;  so  that  Cecilia  her- 
self, Avithout  being  at  all  blue  or  pedantic,  became  one  of 
those  rare  young  w^omen  with  whom  a  well-educated  man 
can  converse  on  ec][ual  terms — from  whom  he  gains  as  much 
as  he  can  impart  to  her  ;  while  a  man  who,  not  caring  much 
about  books,  is  still  gentleman  enough  to  value  good  breed- 
ing, felt  a  relief  in  exchanging  the  forms  of  liis  native  lan- 
guage without  tlie  shock  of  hearing  that  a  bishop  was  "a 
swell,"  or  a  croquet-party  "  awfully  jolly." 

In  a  word,  Cecilia  was  one  of  those  women  whom  heaven 
forms  for  man's  helpmate — who,  if  he  were  born  to  rank  and 
wealth,  would,  as  his  partner,  reflect  on  them  a  new  dignity, 
and  add  to  their  enjoyment  by  bringing  forth  their  duties — 
who,  not  less  if  the  husband  she  chose  were  poor  and  strug- 
gling, would  encourage,  sustain,  and  soothe  him,  take  her 
own  share  of  his  burdens,  and  temper  the  bitterness  of  life 
with  the  all-recompensing  sweetness  of  her  smile. 

Little,  indeed,  as  yet  had  she  ever  thought  of  love  or  of 
lovers.      She  had  not  even  formed  to  herself  any  of  those 
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ideals  which  float  before  the  eyes  of  most  girls  when  they 
enter  their  teens.  But  of  two  things  she  felt  inly  convinced 
— first,  that  she  could  never  wed  where  she  did  not  love  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  where  she  did  love  it  would  be  for  life. 

And  now  I  close  this  sketch  with  a  picture  of  the  girl 
herself.  She  has  just  come  into  her  room  from  inspecting 
the  preparations  for  the  evening  entertainment  which  her 
father  is  to  give  to  his  tenants  and  rural  neighbors. 

She  has  thrown  aside  her  straw  hat,  and  put  doAvn  the 
large  basket  which  she  has  emptied  of  flowers.  She  pauses 
before  the  glass,  smoothing  back  the  ruffled  bands  of  her 
hair — hair  of  a  dark,  soft  chestnut,  silky  and  luxuriant — 
never  polluted,  and  never,  so  long  as  she  lives,  to  be  pollut- 
ed, by  auricomous  cosmetics  : — far  from  that  delicate  dark- 
ness, every  tint  of  the  colors  traditionally  dedicated  to  the 
locks  of  Judas. 

Her  complexion,  usually  of  that  soft  bloom  which  in- 
clines to  paleness,  is  now  heightened  into  glow  by  exercise 
and  sunlight.  The  features  are  small  and  feminine,  the  eyes 
dark  Avith  long  lashes,  the  mouth  singularly  beautiful,  with 
a  dimple  on  either  side,  and  parted  now  in  a  half-smile  at 
some  pleasant  recollection,  giving  a  glimpse  of  small  teeth 
glistening  as  pearls.  But  the  peculiar  charm  of  her  face  is 
in  an  expression  of  serene  happiness,  that  sort  of  happiness 
which  seems  as  if  it  had  never  been  interrupted  by  a  sorrow, 
had  never  been  troubled  by  a  sin — that  holy  kind  of  liappi- 
ness  which  belongs  to  innocence,  the  light  reflected  from  a 
heart  and  conscience  alike  at  peace. 


CHAPTER   n. 


It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening  for  the  Squire's  rural 
entertainment.  Mr.  Travers  had  some  guests  staying  with 
him  :  they  had  dined  early  for  the  occasion,  and  were  now 
grouped  with  their  host,  a  little  before  six  o'clock,  on  the 
lawn.  The  house  was  of  irregular  architecture,  altered  or 
added  to  at  various  periods  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
that  of  Victoria  :  at  one  end,  the  oldest  part,  a  gable  with 
mullion-windows  ;  at  the  other,  the  newest  part,  a  flat-roofed 
wing,  with  modern  sashes  opening  to  the  ground,  the  inter- 
mediate part  much  hidden  by  a  veranda  covered  with  creep- 
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ers  in  full  bloom.  The  lawn  was  a  spacious  table-land  fac- 
ing the  west,  and  backed  by  a  green  and  gentle  hill,  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  priory.  On  one  side  of  the 
lawn  stretched  a  flower-garden  and  pleasure  ground,  origin- 
ally planned  by  Repton  ;  on  the  opposite  angles  of  the  sward 
were  placed  two  large  marquees — one  for  dancing,  the  other 
for  supper.  Towards  the  south  the  view  was  left  open,  and 
commanded  the  prospect  of  an  old  English  park,  not  of  the 
stateliest  character, — not  intersected  with  ancient  avenues, 
nor  clothed  with  profitless  fern  as  lairs  for  deer— but  the 
park  of  a  careful  agriculturist,  uniting  profit  with  show, 
the  sward  duly  drained  and  nourished,  fit  to  fatten  bullocks 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  somewhat  spoilt  to  the  eye 
by  subdivisions  of  wire-fence.  Mr.  Travers  was  rcnovv^ned 
for  skilful  husbandry,  and  the  general  management  of  land 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  had  come  into  the  estate  while 
still  in  childhood,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  accumulations  of  a 
long  minority.  He  had  entered  the  Guards  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  having  more  command  of  money  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  though  they  miglit  be  of  a  higher  rank 
and  the  sons  of  richer  men,  he  had  been  much  courted  and 
much  plundered.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  found  him- 
self one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion,  renowned  chiefly  for  reck 
less  daring  wherever  honor  could  be  plucked  out  of  the  nettle 
danger;  a  steeple-chaser,  whose  exploits  made  a  quiet  man's 
hair  stand  on  end  ;  a  rider  across  countrv,  taking  leaps 
which  a  more  cautious  huntsman  carefully  avoided.  Known 
at  Paris  as  well  as  in  London,  he  had  been  admired  by  la- 
dies whose  smiles  had  cost  him  duels,  the  marks  of  which 
still  remained  in  glorious  scars  on  his  person.  No  man 
ever  seemed  more  likely  to  come  to  direst  grief  before  at- 
taining the  age  of  thirty,  for  at  twenty-seven  all  the  accu- 
mulations of  his  minority  were  gone,  and  his  estate,  which, 
when  he  came  of  age,  was  scarcely  three  thousand  a  year, 
but  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  was  mortgaged  up  to  its 
eyes. 

His  friends  began  to  shake  their  heads  and  call  him 
"  poor  fellow  ;  "  but,  with  all  his  wild  faults,  Leopold  Trav- 
ers had  been  wholly  pure  from  the  two  vices  out  of  which 
a  man  does  not  often  redeem  himself.  He  had  never  drunk 
and  he  had  never  gambled.  His  nerves  were  not  broken, 
his  brain  was  not  besotted.  There  was  plenty  of  health -in 
him  yet,  mind  and  body.  At  the  critical  period  of  his  life 
he   married  for   love,  and  his  choice  was   a  most  felicitous 
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one.  The  lady  had  no  fortune  ;  but,  though  handsome  and 
high-born,  she  had  no  taste  for  extravagance,  and  no  desire 
for  other  society  than  that  of  the  man  she  loved.  So  when 
he  said,  "  Let  us  settle  in  the  country  and  K.vy  our  best  to 
live  on  a  few  hundreds,  lay  by,  and  keep  the  old  place  out 
of  the  market,"  she  consented  with  a  joyful  heart :  and  mar- 
vel it  was  to  all  how  this  wild  Leopold  Travers  did  settle 
down  ;  did  take  to  cultivating  his  home  farm  with  his  men 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  like  a  common  tenant-farmer  ;  did 
contrive  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgages,  and  keep  his 
head  above  water.  After  some  years  of  pupilage  in  this 
school  of  thrift,  during  which  his  habits  became  formed  and 
his  whole  character  braced,  Leopold  Travers  suddenly  found 
himself  again  rich,  through  the  wife  whom  he  had  so  pru- 
dently married  without  other  dower  than  her  love  and  her 
virtues.  Her  only  brother,  Lord  Eagleton,  a  Scotch  peer, 
had  been  engaged  in  marriage  to  a  young  lady  considered 
to  be  a  rare  prize  in  the  lottery  of  wedlock.  The  marriage 
was  broken  off  under  very  disastrous  circumstances  ;  but 
the  young  lord,  good-looking  and  agreeable,  was  naturally 
expected  to  seek  speedy  consolation  in  some  other  alliance. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  do  so  ; — he  became  a  confirmed  in- 
valid, and  died  single,  leaving  to  his  sister  all  in  his  power 
to  save  from  the  distant  kinsman  who  succeeded  to  his  lands 
and  title, — a  goodly  sum,  Avhich  not  only  sufficed  to  pay  off 
the  mortgages  on  Neesdale  Park,  but  bestowed  on  its 
owner  a  surplus  which  the  practical  knowledge  of  country 
life  that  he  had  acquired  enabled  him  to  devote  with  extra- 
ordinary profit  to  the  general  improvement  of  his  estate. 
He  replaced  tumble-down  old  farm-buildings  with  new 
constructions  on  the  most  approved  principles  ;  bought  or 
pensioned  off  certain  slovenly  incompetent  tenants  ;  threw 
sundry  petty  holdings  into  large  farms  suited  to  the  buildings 
he  constructed  ;  purchased  here  and  there  small  bits  of  land, 
commodious  to  the  farms  they  adjoined,  and  completing  the 
integrity  of  his  ring-fence  ;  stubbed  up  piofitless  woods 
which  diminished  the  value  of  neighboring  arables  by  ob- 
structing sun  and  air  and  harboring  legions  of  rabbits  ;  and 
then,  seeking  tenants  of  enterprise  and  capital,  more  than 
doubled  his  original  yearly  rental,  and  perhaps  more  than 
tripled  the  market  value  of  his  property.  Simultaneously 
with  this  acquisition  of  fortune,  he  emerged  from  the  in- 
hospitable and  unsocial* obscurity  which  his  previous  pov- 
erty had  compelled,  took  an  active  part  in  county  business, 
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pioved  himself  an  excellent  speaker  at  public  meetings,  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  the  Hunt,  and  occasionally  joined  in  it 
— a  less  bold  but  a  wiser  rider  than  of  yore.  In  short,  as 
Themistocles  l)oastcd  tliat  he  could  make  a  small  state  great, 
so  Leopold  Travers  might  boast  with  equal  truth  that,  by 
his  energies,  his  judgment,  and  the  weight  of  his  personal 
character,  he  had  made  the  owner  of  a  property  which  had 
been  at  his  succession  to  it  of  third-rate  rank  in  the  county, 
a  personage  so  considerable  that  no  knight  of  the  shire 
against  whom  he  declared  covdd  have  been  elected,  and  if 
he  had  determined  to  stand  himself  he  would  have  been 
chosen  free  of  expense. 

But  he  said,  on  being  solicited  to  become  a  candidate, 
"  When  a  man  once  gives  himself  up  to  the  care  and  im- 
provement of  a  landed  estate,  he  has  no  time  and  no  heart 
for  anything  else.  An  estate  is  an  income  or  a  kingdom, 
according  as  the  owner  chooses  to  take  it.  I  take  it  as  a 
kingdom,  and  I  cannot  be  i-oi  faineant,  with  a  steward  for 
vtaire  dii  palais.  A  king  does  not  go  into  the  House  of 
Commons." 

Three  years  after  this  rise  in  the  social  ladder,  Mrs. 
Travers  was  seized  with  congestion  of  the  lungs,  followed 
by  pleurisy,  and  died  after  less  than  a  week's  illness.  Leo- 
pold never  wholly  recovered  her  loss.  Though  still  young, 
and  always  handsome,  the  idea  of  another  wife,  the  love  of 
another  woman,  were  notions  which  he  dismissed  from  his 
mind  with  a  quiet  scorn.  He  was  too  masculine  a  creature 
to  parade  grief.  For  some  weeks,  indeed,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  own  room,  so  rigidly  secluded  that  he  would  not 
see  even  his  daughter.  But  one  morning  he  appeared  in  his 
fields  as  usual,  and  from  that  day  resumed  his  old  habits, 
and  gradually  renewed  that  cordial  interchange  of  hospital- 
ities which  had  popularly  distinguished  him  since  his  ac- 
cession to  wealth.  Still,  people  felt  that  the  man  was 
changed  ;  he  was  more  taciturn,  more  grave  :  if  always  just 
in  iiis  dealings,  he  took  the  harder  side  of  justice,  wlicre  in 
his  wife's  time  he  had  taken  the  gentler.  Perhaps,  to  a  man  of 
strong  will,  the  habitual  intercourse  with  an  amiable  woman 
is  essential  for  those  occasions  in  which  Will  best  proves 
the  fineness  of  its  temper  by  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  bent. 

It  may  be  said  that  Leopold  Travers  might  have  found 
such  intercourse  in  the  intimate  companionship  of  his  own 
daughter.     But  she  was  a  mere   child  when  his  wife  died, 
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and  she  grew  up  to  womanhood  too  insensibly  for  him  to 
note  the  change.  Besides,  where  a  man  has  found  a  wife 
his  all-in-all,  a  daughter  can  never  supply  her  place.  The 
very  reverence  due  to  children  precludes  unrestrained  con- 
fidence ;  and  there  is  not  that  sense  of  permanent  fellowship 
in  a  daughter  which  a  man  has  in  a  wife, — any  day  a  stranger 
may  appear  and  carry  her  off  from  him.  At  all  e\{ents 
Leopold  did  not  own  in  Cecilia  the  softening  influence  to 
which  he  had  yielded  in  her  mother.  He  was  fond  of  her, 
proud  of  her,  indulgent  to  her  ;  but  the  indulgence  had  its  set 
limits.  Whatever  she  asked  solely  for  herself  he  granted  ; 
whatever  she  wished  for  matters  under  feminine  control 
— the  domestic  household,  the  parish  school,  the  alms- 
receiving  poor — obtained  his  gentlest  consideration.  But 
when  she  had  been  solicited  by  some  offending  out-of-door 
dependent  or  some  petty  defaulting  tenant  to  use  her  good 
offices  in  favor  of  the  culprit,  Mr.  Travers  checked  her  in- 
terference by  a  firm  "No,"  though  uttered  in  a  mild  accent, 
and  accompanied  with  a  masculine  aphorism  to  the  effect 
"  that  there  would  be  no  such  things  as  strict  justice  and  dis- 
ciplined order  in  the  world  if  a  man  yielded  to  a  woman's 
pleadings  in  any  matter  of  business  between  man  and  man." 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lethbridge  had  overrated 
the  value  of  Cecilia's  alliance  in  the  negotiation  respectinp 
Mrs.  Bawtrey's  premium  and  shop. 


CHAPTER  HL 


If,  having  just  perused  what  has  thus  been  written  on  the 
biographical  antecedents  and  mental  characteristics  of  Leo- 
pold Travers,  you,  my  dear  reader,  were  to  be  personally 
presented  to  that  gentleman  as  he  now  stands,  the  central 
figure  of  the  group  gathered  round  him,  on  his  terrace,  )-ou 
would  probably  be  surprised,— nay,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  say  to  yourself,  "Not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  I  ex- 
pected." In  that  slender  form,  somewhat  below  the  middle 
height  ;  in  that  fair  countenance  which  still,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  retains  a  delicacy  of  feature  and  of  coloring 
which  is  of  almost  woman-like  beauty,  and,  from  the  quiet 
placidity  of  its  expression,  conveys  at  first  glance  the  notion 
of  almost  woman-like   mildness, — it  would   be  difficult  to 
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recognize  a  man  who  in  youth  had  been  renowned  for  reck- 
less daring,  in  maturer  years  more  honorably  distinguished 
for  steadfast  prudence  and  determined  purpose,  and  who, 
alike  in  faults  or  in  merits,  was  as  emphatically  masculine 
as  a  biped  in  troupers  can  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Travers  is  listening  to  a  young  man  of  about  two-and- 
twenty,  the  eldest  son  of  the  richest  nobleman  of  the  county, 
and  who  intends  to  start  for  the  representation  of  the  shire 
at  the  next  general  election,  which  is  close  at  hand.  The 
Hon.  George  Belvoir  is  tall,  inclined  to  be  stout,  and  will 
look  well  on  the  hustings.  He  has  had  those  pains  taken 
with  his  education  which  an  English  peer  generally  does 
take  with  the  son  intended  to  succeed  to  the  representation 
of  an  honorable  name  and  the  responsibilities  of  high  station. 
If  eldest  sons  do  not  often  make  as  great  a  figure  in  the 
world  as  their  younger  brothers,  it  is  not  because  their 
minds  are  less  cultivated,  but  because  they  have  less  motive 
power  for  action.  George  Belvoir  was  well  read,  especially 
in  that  sort  of  reading  wdiich  befits  a  future  senator — history, 
statistics,  political  economy,  so  far  as  that  dismal  science  is 
compatible  with  the  agricultural  interest.  He  was  also  well- 
principled,  had  a  strong  sense  of  discipline  and  duty,  was 
prepared  in  politics  firmly  to  uphold  as  right  whatever  was 
proposed  by  his  own  party,  and  to  reject  as  wrong  what- 
ever was  proposed  by  the  other.  At  present  he  was  rather 
loud  and  noisy  in  the  assertion  of  his  opinions, — young  men 
fresh  from  the  university  generally  are.  It  was  the  secret 
wish  of  Mr.  Travers  that  George  Belvoir  should  become  his 
son-in-law — less  because  of  his  rank  and  wealth  (though 
such  advantages  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  despised  by  a 
practical  man  like  Leopold  Travers)  than  on  account  of 
those  qualities  in  his  personal  character  which  w-cre  likely 
to  render  him  an  excellent  husband. 

Seated  on  wire  benches,  just  without  the  veranda,  but 
shaded  by  its  fragrant  festoons,  were  Mrs.  Campion  and 
three  ladies,  the  wives  of  neighboring  squires.  Cecilia 
stood  a  little  apart  from  them,  bending  over  a  long-backed 
Skye  terrier,  whom  she  was  teaching  to  stand  on  his  hind- 
legs. 

But  see,  the  company  are  arriving  !  How  suddenly  that 
green  space,  ten  minutes  ago  so  solitary,  has  become  animated 
and  populous ! 

Indeed,  the  Park  now  presented  a  very  lively  appearance  : 
fans,    carts,   and  farmers'   chaises  were    seen    in    crowded 
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procession  along  the  winding  road  ;  foot-passengers  were 
swarming  towards  the  house  in  all  directions.  The  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  various  inclosures  stopped  grazing  to 
stare  at  the  unwonted  invaders  of  their  pasture  ;  yet  the 
orderly  nature  of  the  host  imparted  a  respect  for  order  to 
his  ruder  visitors  ;  not  even  a  turbulent  boy  attempted  to 
scale  the  fences  or  creep  through  their  wires  ;  all  threaded 
th{;  narrow  turnstiles  which  gave  egress  from  one  sub- 
division of  the  sward  to  another. 

Mr.  Travers  turned  to  George  Belvoir  :  "  I  see  old  farmer 
Steen's  yellow  gig.  Mind  how  you  talk  to  him,  George.  He 
is  full  of  whims  and  crotchets,  and  if  you  once  brush  his 
feathers  the  wrong  way  he  will  be  as  vindictive  as  a  parrot. 
But  he  is  the  man  who  must  second  you  at  the  nomination. 
No  other  tenant-farmer  carries  the  same  weight  with  his 
class." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  George,  "  that  if  Mr.  Steen  is  the  best 
man  to  second  me  at  the  hustings,  he  is  a  good  speaker." 

"  A  good  speaker  ? — in  one  sense  he  is.  He  never  says  a 
word  too  much.  The  last  time  he  seconded  the  nomination 
of  the  man  you  are  to  succeed,  this  was  his  speech  :  '  Brother 
Electors,  for  twenty  years  I  have  been  one  of  the  judges  at 
our  county  cattle-show.  I  know  one  animal  from  another. 
Looking  at  the  specimens  before  us  to-day,  none  of  them 
are  as  good  of  their  kind  as  I've  seen  elsewhere.  But  if  you 
choose  Sir  John  Hogg  you'll  not  get  the  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear  ! '  " 

"  At  least,"  said  George,  after  a  laugh  at  this  sample  of 
eloquence  unadorned,  "  Mr.  Steen  does  not  err  on  the  side 
of  flattery  in  his  commendations  of  a  candidate.  But  what 
makes  him  such  an  authority  with  the  farmers  ?  Is  he  a 
first-rate  agriculturist  ?  " 

"  In  thrift,  yes  ! — in  spirit,  no  !  He  says  that  all  expensive 
experiments  should  be  left  to  gentlemen  farmers.  He  is  an 
authority  with  other  tenants — istly.  Because  he  is  a  very 
keen  censor  of  their  landlords  ;  2dly,  Because  beholds  him- 
self thoroughly  independent  of  his  own  ;  3dly,  Because  he  is 
supposed  to  have  studied  the  political  bearings  of  questions 
that  affect  the  landed  interest,  and  has  more  than  once  been 
summoned  to  give  his  opinion  on  such  subjects  to  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Here  he  comes.  Ob- 
serve, when  I  leave  you  to  talk  to  him,  istly,  that  you  confess 
utter  ignorance  of  practical  farming, — nothing  enrages  him 
like   the   presumption   of  a  gentleman  farmer  like  myself  ; 
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2dly,  that  you  ask  his  opinion  on  the  publication  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics,  just  modestly  intimating  that  you,  as  at 
present  advised,  think  that  inquisitorial  researches  into  a 
man's  business  involve  principles  opposed  to  the  British 
Constitution.  And  on  all  that  he  may  say  as  to  the  short- 
comings of  landlords  in  general,  and  of  your  father  in  par- 
ticular, make  no  reply,  but  listen  with  an  air  of  melancholy 
conviction.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Steen,  and  how's  the  Mis- 
tress ?     Why  have  you  not  brought  her  with  you  ?" 

"  My  good  woman  is  in  the  straw  again,  Squire.  Who  is 
that  youngster  ?  " 

''  Hist !  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Belvoir." 

Mr.  Belvoir  offers  his  hand. 

"  No,  sir ! "  vociferates  Steen,  putting  both  his  own 
hands  behind  him.  "  No  offence,  young  gentleman.  But  I 
don't  give  my  hand  at  first  sight  to  a  man  who  wants  to 
shake  a  vote  out  of  it.  Not  that  I  know  anything  against  you. 
But,  if  you  be  a  farmer's  friend,  rabbits  are  not,  and  my 
lord  your  father  is  a  great  one  for  rabbits." 

"  Indeed  you  are  mistaken  there  ! "  cries  George,  with 
vehement  earnestness.  Mr.  Travers  gave  him  a  nudge,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Hold  your  tongue."  George  understood 
the  hint,  and  is  carried  off  meekly  by  Mr.  Steen  down  the 
solitude  of  the  plantation. 

The  guests  now  arrived  fast  and  thick.  They  consisted 
ciiiefly  not  only  of  Mr.  Travers's  tenants,  but  of  farmers  and 
their  families  within  the  range  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
Park,  with  a  few  of  the  neighboring  gentry  and  clergy. 

It  Avas  not  a  supper  intended  to  include  the  laboring 
class.  For  Mr.  Travers  had  an  especial  dislike  to  the  cus- 
tom of  exhibiting  peasants  at  feeding-time,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  tamed  animals  of  "ian  inferior  species.  When  he 
entertained  work-people,  he  made  them  comfortable  in  their 
own  way  ;  and  peasants  feel  more  comfortable  when  not  in- 
vited to  be  stared  out  of  countenance. 

"Well,  Lethbridge,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  "where  is  the 
young  gladiator  you  promised  to  bring  ?  " 

"  I  did  bring  him,  and  he  was  by  my  side  not  a  minute 
ago.  He  has  suddenly  given  me  the  slip — abiit,  evasit,  erupit. 
I  was  looking  round  for  him  in  vain  when  you  accosted 
me." 

"  I  hope  he  has  not  seen  some  guest  of  mine  whom  he 
wants  to  fight." 

"  I  hope  not,"  aiiswered  the  Parson,  doubtfully.     "  He 
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is  a  strange  fellow.  But  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with 
him — that  is,  if  he  can  be  found.  Oh,  Mr.  Saunderson,  how 
do  you  do  ?     Have  you  seen  your  visitor  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  I  have  just  come.  My  Mistress,  Squire,  and 
my  three  girls  ; — and  this  is  my  son." 

"  A  hearty  welcome  to  all,"  said  the  graceful  Squire  ; 
(turning  to  Saunderson  junior)  "  I  suppose  you  are  fond  of 
dancing.  Get  yourself  a  partner.  We  may  as  well  open  the 
ball."  ' 

"  Thank  you,  si ',  but  I  never  dance,"  said  Saunderson 
junior,  with  an  air  of  austere  superiority  to  an  amusement 
which  the  March  of  Intellect  had  left  behind. 

"  Then  you'll  have  less  to  regret  when  you  are  grown 
old.  But  the  band  is  striking  up  ;'we  must  adjourn  to  the 
marquee.  George  "  (Mr.  Belvoir,  escaped  from  Mr.  Steen, 
liad  just  made  his  reappearance),  "will  you  give  your  arm  to 
Cecilia,  to  whom  I  think  you  are  engaged  for  the  first 
quadrille  ? " 

"  I  hope, "said  George  to  Cecilia,  as  they  walked  towards 
the  marquee,  "  that  Mr.  Steen  is  not  an  average  specimen  of 
tlie  electors  I  shall  have  to  canvass.  Whether  he  has  been 
brought  up  to  honor  his  own  father  and  mother  I  can't  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  he  seems  bent  upon  teaching  me  not  to 
honor  mine.  Having  taken  away  my  father's  moral  charac- 
ter upon  the  unfounded  allegation  that  he  loved  rabbits 
better  than  mankind,  he  then  assailed  my  innocent  mothy 
on  the  score  of  religion,  and  inquired  when  she  was  going 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome — basing  tliat  inquiry  on  the 
asserticjn  that  she  had  taken  away  her  custom  from  a  Pro- 
testant grocer  and  conferred  it  on  a  Papist." 

"Those  are  favorable  signs,  Mr.  Belvoir.  Mr.  Steen 
always  prefaces  a  kindness  by  a  great  deal  of  incivility.  I 
asked  him  once  to  lend  me  a  pony,  my  own  being  suddenly 
taken  lame,  and  he  seized  that  opportunity  to  tell  me  that 
my  father  was  an  impostor  in  pretending  to  be  a  judge  of 
cattle  ;  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  screwing  his  tenants  in  order  to 
indulge  extravagant  habits  of  hospitality  ;  and  implied  that 
it  would  be  a  great  mercy  if  he  did  not  live  to  apply  to  him, 
not  for  a  pony,  but  for  parochial  relief.  I  went  away  indig- 
nant. But  he  sent  me  the  pony.  I  am  sure  he  will  give 
you  his  vote." 

**  Meanwhile,"  said  George,  with  a  timid  attempt  at  gal- 
'lantry,  as  they  now  commenced  the  quadrille,  "  I  take  en- 
couragement from  the  belief  that  I  have  the  good  wishes 
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of  Miss  Travcrs.      If  ladies  had  votes,  as  Mr.   Mill  recom- 
mends, why,  tlien " 

"Why,  then,  I  should  vote  as  papa  docs,"  said  Miss 
Travers,  simply.  "And  if  women  had  votes,  I  suspect  there 
would  be  very  little  peace  in  any  household  where  they  did 
not  vote  as  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  wished  them." 

"  I3ut  I  believe,  after  all,"  sriid  the  aspirant  to  Parliament, 
seriously,  "  that  the  advocates  for  female  suffrage  would  limit 
it  to  women  independent  of  masculine  control — widows  and 
spinsters  voting  in  right  of  their  own  independent  tene- 
ments." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Cecilia,  "  I  suppose  they  Avould  still 
generally  go  by  the  opinion  of  some  man  they  relied  on,  or 
make  very  silly  choice  if  they  did  not." 

"You  underrate  the  good  sense  of  your  sex." 
"  I  hope  not.     Do  you  underrate  the  good  sense  of  yours, 
if,  in  far  more  than  half  the  things  appertaining  to  daily  life, 
the  wisest  men  say,  'better  leave  them  to  the  women''}     But 
you're  forgetting  the  figure — cavalier  seul." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  George,  in  another  interval  of  the 
dance,  "  do  you  know  a  Mr.  Chillingly,  the  son  of  Sir  Peter, 
of  Exmundham,  in  Westshire?" 
"  No  ;  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"Because  I  thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  :  it 
was  just  as  Mr.  Steen  was  bearing  me  away  down  the  planta- 
tion. From  what  you  say,  I  must  suppose  I  was  mistaken." 
"  Chillingly  !  13ut  surely  some  persons  were  talking  yes- 
terday at  dinner  about  a  young  gentleman  of  that  name  as 
being  likely  to  stand  for  Westshire  at  the  next  election,  but 
who  had  made  a  very  unpf)pular  and  eccentric  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  of  age." 

"The  same  man — I  was  at  college  with  him — a  very  sin- 
gular character.  He  was  thought  clever — won  a  prize  or 
two — took  a  good  degree,  but  it  was  generally  said  that  he 
would  have  deserved  a  much  higher  one  if  some  of  his  papers 
had  not  contained  covert  jests  either  on  the  subjects  or  the 
examiners.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  set  up  as  a  humorist 
in  practical  life — especially  public  life.  They  say  Mr.  Pitt 
had  naturally  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humor,  but  he  wisely 
suppressed  any  evidence  of  those  qualities  in  his  Parliamen- 
tary speeches.  Just  like  Chillingly,  to  turn  into  ridicule  the 
important  event  of  festivities  in  honor  of  his  coming  of  age 
—  an  occasion  that  can  never  occur  again  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life." 
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"  It  was  bad  taste,"  said  Cecilia,  "  if  intentional.  But 
perhaps  he  was  misunderstood,  or  taken  by  surprise." 

"  Misunderstood— possibly  ;  but  taken  by  surprise — no. 
The  coolest  fellow  I  evermet.  Not  that  I  have  met  him  very 
often.  Latterly,  indeed,  at  Cambridge  he  lived  much  alone. 
It  was  said  that  he  read  hard.  I  doubt  that,  for  my  rooms 
were  just  over  his,  and  I  know  that  he  was  much  more 
frequently  out  of  doors  than  in.  He  rambled  a  good  deal 
about  the  country  on  foot.  I  have  seen  him  in  by-lanes  a 
dozen  miles  distant  from  the  town  when  I  have  been  riding 
back  from  the  Hunt.  He  was  fond  of  the  water,  and  pulled 
a  mighty  strong  oar,  but  declined  to  belong  to  our  Univer- 
sity crew  ;  yet  if  ever  there  was  a  fight  between  undergradu- 
ates and  bargemen,  he  was  sure  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it.  Yes, 
a  very  great  oddity  indeed,  full  of  contradictions,  for  a  mild- 
er, quieter  fellow  in  general  intercourse  you  could  not  see  ; 
and  as  for  the  jests  of  which  he  was  accused  in  his  Examin- 
ation Papers,  his  very  face  should  have  acquitted  him  of  the 
charge  before  any  impartial  jury  of  his  countrymen." 

"  You  sketch  quite  an  interesting  picture  of  him,"  said 
Cecilia.  "  I  wish  Ave  did  know  him  ;  he  would  be  worth 
seeing." 

*'  And,  once  seen,  you  would  not  easily  forget  him — a  dark 
handsome  face,  with  large  melancholy  eyes,  and  with  one  of 
those-spare,  slender  figures  whicli  enable  a  man  to  disguise 
his  strength,  as  a  fraudulent  billiard-player  disguises  his 
play." 

The  dance  had  ceased  during  this  conversation,  and  the 
speakers  were  now  walking  slowly  to  and  fro  the  lawn  amid 
the  general  crowd. 

"  How  well  your  father  plays  the  part  of  host  to  these 
rural  folks  !  "  said  George,  with  a  secret  envy.  "  Do  observe 
how  quietly  he  puts  that  shy  young  farmer  at  his  ease,  and 
now  how  kindly  he  deposits  that  lame  old  lady  on  the  bench 
and  places  the  stool  under  her  feet.  What  a  canvasser  he 
would  be  !  and  how  young  he  still  looks,  and  how  monstrous 
handsome !  " 

This  last  compliment  was  uttered  as  Travers,  having 
made  the  old  lady  comfortable,  had  joined  the  three  Miss 
Saundersons,  dividing  his  pleasant  smile  equally  between 
them,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  admiring  glances 
which  many  another  rural  beauty  directed  towards  him  as 
he  passed  along.  About  the  man  there  was  a  certain  inde- 
scribable elegance,  a  natural  suavity  free  from  all  that  affec- 
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tation,  whether  of  forced  heartiness  or  condescending  civil- 
ity, which  too  often  characterizes  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
provincial  magnates  to  accommodate  themselves  to  persons 
of  inferior  station  and  breeding.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a 
man  to  have  passed  his  early  youth  in  that  most  equal  and 
most  polished  of  all  democracies — the  best  society  of  large 
capitals.  And  to  such  acquired  advantage  Leopold  Travcrs 
added  the  inborn  qualities  that  please. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Travers,  again  accosting  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge,  said,  "  I  have  been  talking  much  to  the  Saundersons 
about  that  young  man  who  did  us  the  inestimable  service  of 
jiunishing  your  ferocious  parishioner,  Tom  Bowles  ;  and  all 
I  hear  so  confirms  the  interest  your  own  account  inspired 
me  with,  that  I  should  really  like  much  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance.    Has  not  he  turned  up  yet  ? "' 

"  No  ;  I  fear  he  must  have  gone.  But  in  that  case  I  hope 
you  will  take  his  generous  desire  to  serve  my  poor  basket- 
maker  into  benevolent  consideration." 

"  Do  not  press  me  ;  I  feel  so  reluctant  to  refuse  any  re- 
quest of  yours.  But  I  have  my  own  theory  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  an  estate,  and  my  system  does  not  allow  of  favor, 
I  should  wish  to  explain  that  to  the  young  stranger  himself. 
For  I  hold  courage  in  such  honor  that  I  do  not  like  a  brave 
man  to  leave  these  parts  with  an  impression  that  Leopold 
Tiavers  is  an  ungracious  churl.  However,  he  may  not  have 
gone.  I  will  go  and  look  for  him  myself.  Just  tell  Cecilia 
that  she  has  danced  enough  with  the  gentry,  and  that  I 
have  told  farmer  Turby's  son,  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  a 
capital  rider  across  country,  that  I  expect  him  to  show  my 
daughter  that  he  can  dance  as  well  as  he  rides." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OuiTTTNG  Mr.  Lethbridge,  Travers  turned  with  quick  step 
towards  the  more  solitary  part  of  the  grounds.  He  did  not 
find  the  object  of  his  search  in  the  walks  of  the  plantation  ; 
and,  on  takingthe  circuit  of  his  demesne,  wound  his  way  back 
towards  the  lawn  through  a  sequestered  rocky  hollow  in  the 
rear  of  the  marquee,  which  had  been  devoted  to  a  fernery. 
Here  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause  ;  for,  seated  a  few  yards 
before  him  on  a  gray  crag,  and  the  moonlight  full  on  his 
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face,  he  saw  a  solitary  man,  looking  upwards  with  a  Elill 
and  mournful  gaze,  evidently  absorbed  in  abstract  coniem- 
plation. 

Recalling  the  description  of  the  stranger  which  he  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Lethbridge  and  the  Saundersons,  Mr.  Travers 
felt  sure  that  he  had  come  on  him  at  last.  He  approached 
gently  ;  and  being  much  concealed  by  the  tall  ferns,  Kenelm 
(for  that  itinerant  it  w%as)  did  not  see  him  advance,  until  he 
felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  beheld  a 
winning  smile  and  heard  a  pleasant  voice. 

"  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Leopold  Travers,  "  in 
assuming  you  to  be  the  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Lethbridge 
promised  to  introduce  to  me,  and  who  is  staying  with  my 
tenant  Mr.  Saunderson  ?  " 

Kenelm  rose  and  bowed.  Travers  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
the  bow  of  a  man  in  bis  own  world,  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  Sunday  costume  of  a  petty  farmer.  "  Nay,"  said  he,  "  let 
us  talk  seated  ; "  and,  placing  himself  on  the  crag,  he  made 
room  for  Kenelm  beside  him. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  resumed  Travers,  "I  must  thank  you 
for  having  done  a  public  service  in  putting  down  the  brute 
force  Avhich  has  long  tyrannized  over  the  neighborhood. 
Often  in  my  young  days  I  have  felt  the  disadvantage  of 
height  and  sinews,  whenever  it  would  have  been  a  great  con- 
venience to  terminate  dispute  or  chastise  insolence  by  a  re- 
sort to  man's  primitive  weapons  ;  but  I  never  more  lamented 
my  physical  inferiority  than  on  certain  occasions  when  I 
would  have  given  my  ears  to  be  able  to  thrash  Tom  Bowles 
mysf^lf.  It  has  been  as  great  a  disgrace  to  my  estate  that 
that  bully  should  so  long  have  infested  it,  as  it  is  to  the 
King  of  Italy  not  to  be  able  with  all  his  armies  to  put  down 
a  brigand  in  Calabria." 

"  Pardon  me,  oNIr.  Travers,  but  I  am  one  of  those  rare 
persons  who  do  not  like  to  hear  ill  of  their  friends.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bowles  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

"  Eh  !"  cried  Travers,  aghast.  "'Friend'!  You  are  jok- 
ing." 

"You  would  not  accuse  me  of  joking  if  you  knew  me 
better.  But  surely  you  have  felt  that  there  are  few  friends 
one  likes  more  cordially,  and  ought  to  respect  more  heed- 
fully,  than  the  enemy  with  whom  one  has  just  made  it  up." 

"You  sa}'-well,  and  I  accept  the  rebuke,"  said  Travers, 
more  and  more  surprised.  "And  I  certainly  have  less  right 
to  abuse  Mr.  Bowles  than   you  have,  since   I   had   not  the 
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courage  to  fight  liini.  To  turn  to  another  subject  less  provo- 
cative. Mr.  Lethbridge  has  told  me  of  your  amiable  desire 
to  serve  two  of  his  young  parishioners — Will  Somers  and 
Jessie  Wiles — and  of  your  generous  offer  to  pay  the  money 
Mrs.  Bawtrey  demands  for  the  transfer  of  her  lease.  To  that 
negotiation  my  consent  is  necessary,  and  that  consent  I 
cannot  give.     Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? " 

"  Pray  do.  Your  reasons  may  admit  of  argument." 
'*  Every  reason  admits  of  argument,"  said  Mr.  Travers, 
amused  at  the  calm  assurance  of  a  youthful  stranger  in  anti- 
cipating argument  with  a  skillful  proprietor  on  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  property.  "  I  do  not,  however,  tell  you  my 
reasons  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  in  vindication  of  my 
seeming  want  of  courtesy  towards  yourself.  I  have  had  a 
very  hard  and  a  very  difficult  task  to  perform  in  bringing 
the  rental  of  my  estate  up  to  its  proper  value.  In  doing  so, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  one  uniform  system,  equally 
applied  to  my  largest  and  my  pettiest  holdings.  That  system 
consists  in  securing  the  best  and  safest  tenants  I  can,  at  the 
rents  computed  by  a  valuer  in  whom  I  have  confidence.  To 
this  system,  universally  adopted  on  my  estate,  though  it  in- 
curred much  unpopularity  at  first,  I  have  at  length  succeeded 
in  reconciling  the  public  opinion  of  my  neighborhood. 
People  began  by  saying  I  was  hard  ;  they  now  acknowledge 
I  am  just.  If  I  once  give  way  to  favor  or  sentiment,  I  un- 
hinge my  whole  system.  Every  day  I  am  subjected  to  mov- 
ing solicitations.  Lord  Twostars — a  keen  politician — begs 
me  to  give  a  vacant  farm  to  a  tenant  because  he  is  an  excel- 
lent canvasser  and  has  alway  voted  straight  with  the  Party. 
Mrs.  Fourstars,  a  most  benevolent  woman,  entreats  me  not 
to  dismiss  another  tenant,  because  he  is  in  distressed  circum- 
stances and  has  a  large  family — very  good  reasons  perhaps 
for  my  excusing  him  an  arrear  or  allowing  him  a  retiring 
pension,  but  the  worst  reasons  in  the  world  for  letting  him 
continue  to  ruin  himself  and  my  land.  Now,  Mrs.  Bawtrey 
has  a  small  holding  on  lease  at  the  inadequate  rent  of  jT^  a 
year.  She  asks  ^45  for  its  transfer,  but  she  can't  transfer 
the  lease  without  my  consent ;  and  I  can  get  ^12  a  year  as 
a  moderate  rental  from  a  large  choice  of  competent  tenants. 
It  will  better  answer  to  me  to  pay  her  the  ^45  myself,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  the  incoming  tenant  would  pay  me  back, 
at  least  in  part  ;  and  if  he  did  not,  the  additional  rent  would 
be  good  interest  for  my  expenditure  Now,  you  happen  to 
take  a  sentimental  interest,  as  you  pass  through  the  village, 
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in  the  loves  of  a  needy  cripple,  whose  utmost  industry  has 
but  served  to  save  himself  from  parish  relief,  and  a  giddy 
girl  without  a  sixpence,  and  you  ask  me  to  accept  these  veiy 
equivocal  tenants  instead  of  substantial  ones,  and  at  a  rent 
one-third  less  than  the  market  value.  Suppose  that  I  yielded 
to  your  request,  what  becomes  of  my  reputation  for  practical, 
business-like  justice  ?  I  shall  have  made  an  inroad  into  the 
system  by  which  my  whole  estate  is  managed,  and  have  in- 
vited all  manner  of  solicitations  on  the  part  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  which  I  could  no  longer  consistently  refuse,  hav- 
ing shown  how  easily  I  can  be  persuaded  into  compliance 
by  a  stranger  whom  I  may  never  see  again.  And  are  you 
sure,  after  all,  that,  if  you  did  prevail  on  me,  you  would  do 
the  individual  good  you  aim  at  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  pleas- 
ant to  think  one  has  made  a  young  couple  happy.  But  if 
that  young  couple  fail  in  keeping  the  little  shop  to  which 
w^ould  transplant  them  (and  nothing  more  likely — peasants 
seldom  become  good  shop-keepers),  and  find  themselves, 
with  a  family  of  children,  dependent  solel}'-,  not  on  the  arm 
of  a  strong  laborer,  but  the  ten  fingers  of  a  sickly  cripple, 
who  makes  clever  baskets,  for  which  there  is  but  slight  and 
precarious  demand  in  the  neighborhood,  may  you  not  have 
insured  the  misery  of  the  couple  you  wished  to  render 
happy?" 

"I  withdraw  all  argument,"  said  Kenelm,  with  an  aspect 
so  humiliated  and  dejected  that  it  would  have  softened  a 
Greenland  bear,  or  a  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution.  "  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  of  all  the  shams  in  the  world, 
that  of  benevolence  is  the  greatest.  It  seems  so  easy  to  do 
good,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  it.  Everywhere,  in  this 
hateful  civilized  life,  one  runs  one's  head  against  a  system. 
A  system,  Mr.  Travers,  is  man's  sen'ile  imitation  of  the  blind 
tyranny  of  what  in  our  ignorance  we  call  '  Natural  Laws,'  a 
mechanical  something  through  Avhich  the  world  is  ruled  by 
the  cruelty  of  General  Principles,  to  the  utter  disregard  of 
individual  welfare.  By  Natural  Laws  creatures  prey  on  each 
other,  and  big  fishes  eat  little  ones  upon  system.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  hard  thing  for  the  little  fish.  Every  nation, 
every  town,  every  hamlet,  every  occupation,  has  a  system,  by 
which,  somehow  or  other,  the  pond  swarms  with  fishes,  of 
which  a  great  many  inferiors  contribute  to  increase  the  size 
of  a  superior.  It  is  an  idle  benevolence  to  keep  one  solitary 
gudgeon  out  of  the  jaws  of  a  pike.  Here  am  I  doing  what 
I  thought  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  asking  a  gentle- 
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man,  evidently  as  good-natured  as  myself,  to  allow  an  old 
woman  to  let  her  premises  to  a  deserving  young  couple,  and 
paying  what  she  asks  for  it  out  of  my  own  money.  And  I 
find  that  I  am  running  against  a  system,  and  invading  all 
the  laws  by  which  a  rental  is  increased  and  an  estate  im- 
jiroved.  Mr.  Travers,  you  have  no  cause  for  regret  in  not 
liaving  beaten  Tom  Bowles.  You  have  beaten  his  vi<  tor, 
and  1  now  give  up  all  dream  of  further  interference  with  the 
Natural  Laws  that  govern  the  village  which  I  have  visited 
in  vain.  I  had  meant  to  remove  Tom  Bowles  from  that 
cjuiet  community.  I  shall  now  leave  him  to  return  to  his 
former  habits — to  marry  Jessie  Wiles — which  he  certainly 
will  do,  and " 

"  Hold  !  "  cried  Mr.  Travers.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  can  induce  Tom  Bowles  to  leave  tb.e  village  ?" 

"  I  Jiad  induced  him  to  do  it,  provided  Jessie  Wiles 
married  the  basket-maker  ;  but,  as  that  is  out  of  the  question, 
I  am  bound  to  tell  him  so,  and  he  will  stay." 

"  But  if  he  left,  what  would  become  of  his  business  ?  His 
mother  could  not  keep  it  on  ;  his  little  place  is  a  freehold, 
the  only  house  in  the  village  that  does  not  belong  to  me,  or 
I  should  have  ejected  him  long  ago.  Would  he  sell  the 
premises  to  me  ?  " 

"  Not  if  he  stays  and  marries  Jessie  Wiles.  But  if  he 
goes  with  me  to  Luscombe  and  settles  in  that  town  as  a 
partner  to  his  uncle,  I  suppose  he  would  be  too  glad  to  sell 
a  house  of  which  he  can  have  no  pleasant  recollection.  But 
what  then  ?  You  cannot  violate  your  system  for  the  sake  of 
a  miserable  forge." 

"  It  would  not  violate  my  system  if,  instead  of  yielding 
to  a  sentiment,  I  gained  an  advantage  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  buy  that  forge  and  the  fields  that  go 
with  it." 

"  'Tis  your  affair  now,  not  mine,  Mr.  Travers.  I  no  long- 
er presume  to  interfere.  I  leave  the  neighborhood  to-mor- 
row :  see  xi you  can  negotiate  with  Mr.  Bowles.  1  have  the 
honor  to  wish  you  a  good-evening." 

"  Nay,  young  gentleman,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  quit  me 
thus.  You  have  declined  apparently  to  join  the  dancers, 
but  you  will  at  least  join  the  supper.     Come  !  " 

'•  Thank  you  sincerely,  no.  I  came  here  merely  on  the 
business  which  your  system  has  settled." 

"  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  settled."  Here  Mr.  Tra- 
vers wound  his  arm  within  Kenelm's,  and,  looking  him  full 
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in  the  face,  said,  "  I  know  tlaat  I  am  speaking  to  a  gentle- 
man at  least  equal  in  rank  to  myself,  but  as  I  enjoy  the  me- 
lancholy privilege  of  being  the  older  man,  do  not  think  I 
take  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  asking  if  you  object  to  tell 
me  your  name.  I  should  like  to  introduce  you  to  my 
daughter,  who  is  very  partial  to  Jessie  Wiles  and  to  Will 
Somers.  But  I  can't  venture  to  inflame  her  imagination  by 
designating  you  as  a  prince  in  disguise." 

"  Mr.  Travers,  you  express  yourself  with  exquisite  deli- 
cacy. But  I  am  just  starting  in  life,  and  I  shrink  fi'om  mor- 
tifying my  father  by  associating,  my  name  with  a  signal 
failure.  Suppose  I  w^ere  an  anonymous  contributor,  say,  to 
'The  Londoner,'  and  I  had  just  brought  that  highly  intel- 
lectual journal  into  discredit  by  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  good- 
natured  criticism  or  a  generous  sentiment,  would  that  be 
the  fitting  occasion  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  parade  myself 
to  a  mockina:  world  as  the  imbecile  violator  of  an  established 
system?  Should  I  not,  in  a  moment  so  untoward,  more 
than  ever  desire  to  merge  my  insignificant  unit  in  the  mys- 
terious importance  Avhich  the  smallest  Singular  obtains 
when  he  makes  himself  a  Plural,  and  speaks  not  as  'I,'  but 
as  '  We  '  ?  We  are  insensible  to  the  charm  of  young  ladies ; 
Wc  are  not  bribed  by  suppers  ;  We,  like  the  witches  of  Mac- 
beth, have  no  name  on  earth  ;  We  are  the  greatest  wisdom 
of  the  greatest  number  ;  We  are  so  upon  system  ;  We  salute 
you,  Mr.  Travers,  and  depart  unassailable." 

Here  Kenelm  rose,  doffed  and  replaced  his  hat  in  majes- 
tic salutation,  turned  towards  the  entrance  of  the  fernery, 
and  found  himself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  George  Bel- 
voir,  behind  whom  followed,  with  a  throng  of  guests,  the 
fair  form  of  Cecilia.  George  Belvoir  caught  Kenelm  by  the 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  "Chillingly  !  I  thought  I  could  not  be 
mistaken." 

"  Chillingly  ! "  echoed  Leopold  Travers  from  behind. 
"  Are  you  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Sir  Peter  ?" 

Thus  discovered  and  environed,  Kenelm  did  not  lose  his 
wonted  presence  of  mind  ;  he  turned  round  to  Leopold  Tra- 
vers, who  was  now  close  in  his  rear,  and  whispered,  "  If  my 
father  was  vour  friend,  do  not  disofrace  his  son.  Do  not  sav 
I  am  a  failure.  Deviate  from  your  system,  and  let  Will 
Somers  succeed  Mrs.  Bawtrey."  Then  reverting  his  face  to 
Mr.  Belvoir,  he  said,  tranquilly,  "Yes  ;  we  have  met  before." 

''Cecilia,"  said  Travers,  now  interposing,  "I  am  happy 
to  introduce  to  you  as  Mr.  Chillingly,  not  only  the  son  of 
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an  old  friend  of  mine,  not  only  the  knight-errant  of  wlujsc 
gallant  conduct  on  behalf  of  yowx protci^ee  Jessie  Wiles  we 
have  heard  so  much,  but  the  eloquent  arguer  who  has  con- 
quered my  better  judgment  in  a  matter  on  which  I  thought 
myself  infallible.  Tell  Mr.  Lethbridge  that  1  accept  Will 
Somers  as  a  tenant  for  Mrs.  Bawtrey's  premises." 

Kenelm  grasped  the  Squire's  hand  cordially.  "  May  it 
be  in  my  power  to  do  a  kind  thing  to  you,  in  spite  of  any 
system  to  the  contrary  !  " 

"Mr.  Chillingly,  give  your  arm  to  my  daughter.  Vou 
will  not  now  object  to  join  the  dancers?" 


CHAPTER   V. 


Cfxilia  stole  a  sliy  glance  at  Kenelm  as  the  two  emerged 
from  the  fernery  into  the  open  space  of  the  lawn.  His 
countenance  pleased  her.  She  thought  she  discovered  much 
latent  gentleness  under  the  cold  and  mournful  gravity  of  its 
expression  ;  and  attributing  the  silence  he  maintained  to 
some  painful  sense  of  an  awkward  position  in  the  abrupt 
betrayal  of  his  incognito,  sought  with  womanly  tact  to  dis- 
pel his  supposed  embarrassment. 

"  You  have  chosen  a  delightful  mode  of  seeing  the  covm- 
try  this  lovely  summer  weather,  Mr.  Chillingly.  I  believe 
such  pedestrian  exercises  are  very  common  with  University 
Students  during  the  Long  Vacation." 

"  Very  common,  though  they  generally  Avander  in  packs 
like  wild  dogs  or  Australian  dingoes.  It  is  only  a  tame  dog 
that  one  finds  on  the  road  traveling  by  himself  ;  and  then, 
unless  he  behaves  very  quietly,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  lie  is 
stoned  as  a  mad  dog." 

"  But  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  hear,  that  you  have  not 
been  traveling  very  quietly." 

"  You  arc  quite  right,  Miss  Travers,  and  I  am  a  sad  dog 
if  not  a  mad  one.  But  pardon  me,  we  are  nearing  the 
marquee  ;  the  band  is  striking  up,  and,  alas  !  I  am  not  a 
dancing  dog." 

He  released  Cecilia's  arm.  and  bowed. 

"  Let  us  sit  here  awhile,  then,"  said  she,  motioning  to  a 
garden-bench.  "  I  have  no  engagement  for  the  next  dance, 
and,  as  I  am  a  little  tired,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  reprieve." 
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Kenelm  siglied,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  stretching 
himself  on  the  rack,  took  his  place  beside  the  fairest  girl  in 
the  county. 

"You  were  at  college  with  Mr.  Belvoir?" 

"I  was." 

"  He  was  thought  clever  there  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

*'You  know  he  is  convassing  our  county  for  the  next 
election.  My  father  takes  a  warm  interest  in  his  success, 
and  thinks  he  will  be  a  useful  member  of  Parliament." 

"  Of  that  I  am  certain.  For  the  first  five  years  he  will  be 
called  pushing,  noisy,  and  conceited,  much  sneered  at  by 
men  of  his  own  age,  and  coughed  down  on  great  occasions  ; 
for  the  five  following  years  he  will  be  considered  a  sensible 
man  in  committees,  and  a  necessary  feature  in  debate  ;  at  the 
end  of  those  years  he  will  be  an  under-secretary  ;  in  five 
years  more  he  will  be  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  an  important  section  of  opinions  :  he  will  be  an  ir- 
reproachable private  character,  and  his  wife  will  be  seen 
wearing  the  family  diamonds  at  all  the  great  parties.  She 
will  take  an  interest  in  politics  and  theology  ;  and  if  she  die 
before  him,  her  husband  will  show  his  sense  of  wedded  hap- 
piness by  choosing  another  lady,  equally  fitted  to  wear  the 
family  diamonds  and  to  maintain  the  family  consequence." 

In  spite  of  her  laughter,  Cecilia  felt  a  certain  awe  at  the 
solemnity  of  voice  and  manner  with  which  Kenelm  deliver- 
ed these  oracular  sentences,  and  the  whole  prediction  seemed 
strangely  in  unison  with  her  own  impressions  of  the  char- 
acter Avhose  fate  was  thus  shadowed  out. 

"Are  you  a  fortune-teller,  Mr.  Chillingly?"  she  asked, 
falteringly,  and  after  a  pause. 

"As  good  a  one  as  any  whose  hand  you  could  cross  with 
a  shillino-." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  my  fortune  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  never  tell  the  fortunes  of  ladies,  because  your 
sex  is  credulous,  and  a  lady  might  believe  what  I  tell  her. 
And  when  we  believe  such  and  such  is  to  be  our  fate,  we  are 
too  apt  to  work  out  our  life  into  the  verification  of  the  be- 
lief. If  Lady  Macbeth  had  disbelieved  in  the  witches,  she 
would  never  have  persuaded  her  lord  to  murder  Duncan." 

"  But  can  you  not  predict  me  a  more  cheerful  fortune 
than  that  tragical  illustration  of  yours  seems  to  threaten  ?" 

"The  future  is  never  cheerful  to  those  who  look  on  the 
dark  side  of  tlic  question.     Mr.  Gray  is  too  good  a  poet  for 
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people  to  read  nowadays,  otiicrwise  I  sliould  refer  you  to  his 
lines  in  the  Ode  to  Eton  College — 

'  See  how  all  around  us  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train.' 

Meanwhile  it  is  something  to  enjoy  the  present.  We  are 
young — we  are  listening  to  music — there  is  no  cloud  over 
the  summer  stars — our  conscience  is  clear— our  hearts  un- 
troubled :  why  look  forward  in  search  of  happiness  ? — shall 
we  ever  be  happier  than  we  are  at  this  moment?" 

Here  Mr.  Travers  came  up.  "  We  are  going  to  supper 
in  a  few  minutes,"  said  he  ;  "and  before  we  lose  sight  of 
each  other,  Mr.  Chillingly,  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  the 
moral  fact  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  I  have 
yielded  to  your  wish,  and  now  you  must  yield  to  mine. 
Come  and  stay  a  few  days  with  me,  and  see  your  benevolent 
intentions  carried  out." 

Kenelm  paused.  Now  that  he  was  discovered,  why 
should  he  not  pass  a  few  days  among  his  equals  ?  Realities 
or  shams  might  be  studied  with  squires  no  less  than  with 
farmers  ;  besides,  he  had  taken  a  liking  to  Travers.  That 
graceful  cidevant  Wildair,  with  the  slight  form  and  the  deli- 
cate face,  was  unlike  rural  squires  in  general.  Kenelm 
paused,  and  then  said,  frankly  : 

"  I  accept  your  invitation.  Would  the  middle  of  next 
week  suit  you  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  the  better.     Why  not  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  I  am  pre-engaged  to  an  excursion  with  Mr. 
Bowles,  That  may  occupy  two  or  three  days,  and  mean- 
while I  must  write  home  for  other  garments  tJian  those  in 
which  I  am  a  sham." 

"  Come  any  day  you  like." 

"  Agreed." 

"Agreed  ;  and,  hark  !  the  supper-bell." 

"  Supper,"  said  Kenelm,  offering  his  arm  to  Miss  Tra- 
vers,— "supper  is  a  word  truly  interesting,  truly  poetical. 
It  associates  itself  with  the  entertainments  of  the  ancients 
— with  the  Ausrustan  asfe — with  Horace  and  Maecenas; — 
with  the  only  elegant  but  too  fleeting  period  of  the  modern 
world — with  the  nobles  and  wits  of  Paris,  when  Paris  had 
wits  and  nobles  ; — with  Moliere  and  the  warm-hearted  Didce 
who  is  said  to  have   been  the   original  of  Moliere's  Misan- 
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thrope  ; — with  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  the  Racine  whom 
tliat  inimitable  letter-writer  denied  to  be  a  poet ; — with  Swift 
and  Bolingbroke— with  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick. 
Epochs  are  signalized  by  their  eatings.  I  honor  him  who 
revives  the  Golden  Age  of  suppers,"  So  saying,  his  face 
brightened. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


KENELM   CHILLINGLY,    ESQ.,    TO   SIR    PETER   CHILLINGLY,    BART., 

ETC.    ETC. 

"  My  dear  Father, — I  am  alive  and  unmarried.  Providence  has 
watched  over  me  in  these  respects  ;  but  I  have  liad  narrow  escapes.  Hither- 
to I  have  not  acquired  much  wordly  wisdom  in  my  travels.  It  is  true  tliat  I 
have  been  paid  iwo  shillings  as  a  day-laborer,  and,  in  fact,  have  fairly  earned 
at  least  six  siiillings  more  ;  but  against  that  additional  claim  I  generously  set 
off,  as  an  equivalent,  my  board  and  lodging.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  spent 
forty-five  pounds  out  of  the  fifty  which  I  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  experience. 
But  I  hope  you  will  be  a  gainer  by  that  investment.     Send  an  order  to  Mr. 

William  Somers,  basket-maker,  Graveleigh,  shire,  for  the  hampers  and 

game-baskets  you  require,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  you  will  save  twenty 
per  cent,  on  that  article  (all  expenses  of  carriage  deducted),  and  do  a  good 
action  into  the  bargain.  You  know,  from  long  habit,  what  a  good  action  is 
worth  better  than  I  do.  I  daresay  you  will  be  more  pleased  to  learn,  than  I 
am  to  record,  the  fact  that  I  have  been  again  decoyed  into  the  society  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Neesdale 
Park  with  Mr.  Travers — christened  Leopold — who  calls  you  *  his  old  friend  ' 
— a  term  which  I  take  for  granted  belongs  to  that  class  of  poetic  exaggeration 
in  which  the  'dears'  and  'darlings'  of  conjugal  intercourse  may  be  catego- 
rized. Having  for  that  visit  no  suitable  garments  in  my  knapsack,  kindly  tell 
Jen'Kes  to  forward  me  a  portmanteauful  of  those  which  I  habitually  wore  as 
Kenelm  Chillingly,  directed  to  me  at  '  Neesdale  Park,  near  Beaverston.'  Let 
me  find  it  there  on  Wednesday. 

"  I  leave  this  place  to-morrow  morning  in  company  with  a  friend  of  the 
name  of  Bowles — no  relation  to  the  reverend  gentleman  of  that  name  who 
held  the  doctrine  that  a  poet  should  bore  us  to  death  with  fiddle-faddle  minu- 
tire  of  natural  objects  in  preference  to  that  study  of  the  insignificant  creature 
Man,  in  his  relations  to  his  species,  to  which  Mr.  Pope  limited  the  range  of 
his  inferior  muse  ;  and  who,  practising  as  he  preached,  wrote  some  very  nice 
verses,  to  which  the  Lake  school  and  Us  successors  are  largely  indebted.  My 
Mr.  Bowles  has  exercised  his  faculty  upon  Man,  and  has  a  powerful  inborn 
gift  in  that  line  which  only  requires  cultivation  to  render  him  a  match  for  any 
one.  His  more  masculine  nature  is  at  present  much  obscured  by  that  pass- 
ing cloud  whicli.  in  conventional  language,  is  called  '  a  Hopeless  Attachment.' 
But  I  trust,  in  the  cour.se  of  our  excursion,  which  is  to  be  taken  on  foot,  that 
this  vapor  may  consolidate  by  motion,  as  some  old-fashioned  astronomers  iield 
that  the  nebula  does  consolidate  into  a   matter-of-fact  world.     Is  it   Roche- 
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foucaukl  who  says  that  a  man  is  never  more  likely  to  form  a  hopeful  attacli- 
ment  for  one  than  when  his  heart  is  softened  by  a  hopeless  attachment  to 
another?  May  it  be  long,  my  dear  father,  before  you  condole  with  me  on 
the  first  or  congratulate  me  ou  ihe  second. — Vour  affectionate  son, 

"Ken  ELM. 

"Direct  to  me  at  Mr.  Travers's.      Kindest  love  to  my  mother." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  here  subjoined  as  the  most 
convenient  place  for  its  insertion,  though  of  course  it  was 
not  received  till  some  days  after  the  date  of  my  next 
chapter. 

SIR   rKTER    CHILI.I.NGLV,    BART.,     lO   KENELM    CHILLINGLY,    ESQ. 


(I 


My  DEAR  Boy, — With  this  I  despatch  the  portmanteau  you  require  to 
the  address  that  you  give.  I  remember  well  Leopold  Travers  when  he  was  in 
the  (juards — a  very  handsome  and  a  very  wild  young  fellow.  But  he  had 
much  more  sense  than  people  gave  him  credit  for,  and  frequented  intellectual 
society ;  at  least  I  met  him  very  often  at  my  friend  Campion's,  whose  house 
was  then  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  distinguished  persons.  He  had  very  win- 
nmg  manners,  and  one  could  not  help  taking  an  interest  in  him.  I  was  very 
glad  when  I  heard  he  had  married  and  reformed.  Here  I  beg  to  observe  that 
a  man  who  contracts  a  taste  for  low  company  may  indeed  often  marry,  Ijut  he 
seldom  reforms  when  he  does  so.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  should  be  much 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  experience  which  has  cost  you  forty-five  pounds  had 
convinced  you  that  you  might  be  better  employed  than  earning  two,  or  even 
six  shillings,  as  a  day-lal^orer. 

''  I  have  not  given  your  love  to  your  mother,  as  you  requested.  In  fact, 
you  have  placed  me  in  a  very  false  position  towards  that  other  author  of  y(»ur 
eccentric  being.  I  could  only  guard  you  from  the  inquisition  of  the  jioiice 
and  the  notoriety  of  descriptive  hand-bill-;  by  allowing  my  lady  to  suppose 
that  you  had  gone  abroad  with  the  Duke  of  Clairville  and  his  family.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  a  fib,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  untell  it.  However,  as  soon  as  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  resume  your  normal  position  among  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  apprise  me.  I  d(m't 
wish  to  keep  a  fib  on  my  conscierice  a  day  longer  than  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  telling  another. 

'■  From  what  you  say  of  Mr.  Bowles's  study  of  Man,  and  his  inborn  talent 
for  that  scientific  investigation,  I  .sup]iose  that  he  is  a  professed  Metaphysi- 
cian, and  I  should  be  glad  of  his  candid  opinion  upon  the  Primary  Basis  of 
Morals,  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  for  three  years  meditated  the  considera- 
tion of  a  critical  paper.  But  having  lately  read  a  controversy  thereon  between 
two  eminent  philosophers,  in  which  each  accuses  the  other  of  not  understand- 
ing him,  I  have  resolved  for  the  present  to  leave  the  Basis  in  its  unsettled 
condition. 

'•  You  rather  alarm  me  w^hen  you  say  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
marriage.  Should  you,  in  order  to  increase  the  experience  you  set  out  to 
acquire,  decide  on  trying  the  effect  of  a  Mrs.  Chillingly  upon  your  nervous 
system,  it  would  be  well  to  let  me  know  a  little  beforehand,  so  I  might  pre- 
pare your  mother's  mind  for  that  event.     Such  household  trifles  are  within 
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her  special  province;  antl  she  would  be  much  put  out  if  a  Mrs.  Chillingly 
drojiped  on  her  unawares. 

*'  This  subject,  h  )\vever,  is  too  serious  to  admit  of  a  jest  even  l)etween  two 
persons  who  understand,  so  well  as  you  and  I  do,  the  secret  cipher  by  whicli 
each  other's  outward  style  of  jest  is  to  be  gravely  interpreted  into  the  irony 
which  says  one  thing  and  means  another.  My  dear  boy,  you  are  very  young 
— you  are  wandering  about  in  a  very  strange  manner — and  may,  no  doubt, 
meet  with  many  a  pretty  face  by  tlie  way,  with  which  you  may  fancy  that  you 
fall  in  love.  You  cannot  think  me  a  barbarous  tyrant  if  1  ask  you  to  promise 
me,  on  your  honor,  that  you  will  not  propose  to  any  young  lady  before  you 
come  first  to  me  and  submit  the  case  to  my  examination  and  approval.  You 
know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  should  unreasonably  wilhliold  my  con- 
sent if  convinced  that  your  happiness  was  at  stake.  But  while  what  a  young- 
man  may  fancy  to  be  love  is  often  a  trivial  incident  in  his  life,  marriage  is  t*lie 
greatest  event  in  it ;  if  on  one  side  it  may  involve  his  happiness,  on  the  other 
side  it  may  insure  his  misery.  Deare-t,  best,  and  oddest  of  sons,  give  me  the 
promise  I  ask,  and  you  will  free  my  breast  fi  om  a  terribly  anxious  thought 
which  now  sits  on  it  like  a  nightmare. 

"  Your  recommendation  of  a  basket-maker  comes  opportunely.  All  such 
matters  go  through  the  bailiffs  hands,  and  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  Green 
was  complaining  of  the  high  prices  of  the  man  he  employed  for  hampers  and 
game  baskets.  Green  shall  write  to  yowx pro/ege. 

"  Keep  me  informed  of  your  proceedings  as  much  as  your  anomalous  char- 
acter will  permit;  so  that  nothing  may  diminish  my  confiilence  that  the  man 
who  had  the  honor  to  be  christened  Kenclm  will  not  disgrace  his  name,  but 
acquire  the  distinction  denied  to  a  Peter. — Your  affectionate  father." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Villagers  lie  abed  on  Sundays  later  than  on  work-days, 
and  no  shutter  was  unclosed  in  a  window  of  the  rural  street 
through  which  Kenelm  Chillingly  and  Tom  Bowles  went, 
side  by  side,  in  the  still  soft  air  of  the  Sabbath  morn.  Side 
by  side  tliey  went  on,  crossing  the  pastoral  glebe-lands, 
where  the  kine  still  drowsily  reclined  under  the  bowery 
shade  of  glinting  chestnut-leaves  ;  and  diving  tiience  into  a 
narrow  lane  or  by-road,  winding  deep  between  lofty  banks 
all  tangled  with  convolvulus  and  wild-rose  and  honeysuckle. 

They  walked  in  silence,  for  Kenelm,  after  one  or  two  vain 
attempts  at  conversation,  had  the  tact  to  discover  that  his 
companion  was  in  no  mood  for  talk  ;  and  being  himself  one 
of  those  creatures  whose  minds  glide  easily  into  the  dreamy 
monologue  of  reverie,  he  was  not  displeased  to  muse  on 
undisturbed,  drinking  quietly  into  his  heart  the  subdued  joy 
of  the  summer  morn,  with  the  freshness  of  its  sparkling 
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dews,  the  wayward  carol  of  its  earliest  birds,  the  serene 
quietude  of  its  limpid  breezy  air.  Only  when  they  came  to 
fresh  turninijs  in  the  road  that  led  towards  the  town  to  which 
they  were  bound,  Tom  Bowlesstepped  before  his  companion, 
indicating  the  way  by  a  monosyllable  or  a  gesture.  Thus 
tliey  journeyed  for  hours,  till  the  sun  attained  power,  and  a 
little  wayside  inn  near  a  hamlet  invited  Kenelm  to  the 
thought  of  rest  and  food. 

"  Tom,"  said  he  then,  rousing  from  his  reverie,  "what 
do  you  say  to  breakfast  ?  " 

Answered  Tom  sullenly,  "  I  am  not  hungry— but  as  you 
like." 

"  Thank  you,  then  we  will  stop  here  awhile.  I  find  it 
difhcult  to  believe  that  you  are  not  hungry,  for  you  are  very 
strong,  and  there  are  two  things  which  generally  J^ccompany 
great  physical  strength  :  the  one  is  a  keen  appetite  ;  the  other 
is^though  you  may  not  suppose  it,  and  it  is  not  commonly 
known — a  melancholic  temperament." 

"Eh!— a  what?" 

"  A  tendency  to  melancholy.  Of  course  you  have  heard 
of  Hercules — you  know  the  saying  '  as  strong  as  Hercules  '  ?  " 

"Yes — of  course." 

''Well,  I  was  first  led  to  the  connection  between  strength, 
appetite,  and  melancholy,  by  reading  in  an  old  author  named 
Plutarch,  that  Hercules  was  among  the  most  notable  instan- 
ces of  melancholy  temperament  which  the  author  was  en- 
abled to  quote.  That  must  have  been  the  traditional  notion  of 
the  Herculean  constitution  ;  and  as  for  appetite,  the  appetite 
of  Hercules  was  a  standard  joke  of  the  comic  writers.  When 
I  read  that  observation  it  set  me  thinking,  being  myself  mel- 
ancholic, and  having  an  exceedingly  good  appetite.  Sure 
enough,  when  I  began  to  collect  evidence,  I  found  that  the 
strongest  men  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance,  including 
prize-fighters  and  Irish  draymen,  were  disposed  to  look  upon 
life  more  on  the  shadv  than  the  sunny  side  of  the  way  ;  in 
short,  they  were  melancholic.  But  the  kindness  of  Provi- 
dence allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  meals,  as  you  and  I  arc 
about  to  do." 

In  the  utterance  of  this  extraordinary  crotchet  Kenelm 
had  halted  his  steps  ;  but  now,  striding  briskly  forward,  he 
entered  the  little  inn,  and,  after  a  glance  at  its  larder,  ordered 
the  whole  contents  to  be  brought  out  and  placed  within  a 
honeysuckle  arbor  which  he  spied  in  the  angle  of  a  bowling- 
green  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  condiments  of  loaf,  and  butter, 
and  eggs,  and  milk,  and  tea,  the  board  soon  groaned  beneath 
the  weight  of  pigeon-pie,  cold  ribs  of  beef  and  shoulder  of 
mutton,  remains  of  a  feast  which  the  members  of  a  monthly- 
rustic  club  had  held  thei-e  the  day  before.  Tom  ate  little  at 
first ;  but  example  is  contagious,  and  gradually  he  vied  with 
his  companion  in  the  diminution  of  the  solid  viands  before 
him.     Then  he  called  for  brandy. 

"  No,"  said  Kenelm.  "  No,  Tom  ;  you  have  promised  me 
friendship,  and  that  is  not  compatible  with  brandy.  Brandy 
is  the  worst  enemy  a  man  like  you  can  have,  and  would 
make  you  quarrel  even  with  me.  If  you  want  a  stimulus  I 
allow  you  a  pipe  :  I  don't  smoke  myself,  as  a  rule,  but  there 
have  been  times  in  my  life  when  I  required  soothing,  and 
then  I  have  felt  that  a  whiff  of  tobacco  stills  and  softens 
one  like  the  kiss  of  a  little  child.  Bring  this  gentleman  a 
pipe." 

Tom  grunted,  but  took  to  the  pipe  kindly,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  Kenelm  left  him  in  silence,  a  lower- 
ing furrow  between  his  brows  smoothed  itself  away. 

Gradually  he  felt  the  sweetening  influences  of  the  day 
and  the  place,  of  the  merry  sunbeams  at  play  amid  the  leaves 
of  the  arbor,  of  the  frank  perfume  of  the  honeysuckle,  of  the 
warble  of  the  birds  before  they  sank  into  the  taciturn  repose 
of  a  summer  noon. 

It  was  with  a  reluctant  sigh  that  he  rose  at  last,  when 
Kenelm  said,  "We  have  yet  far  to  go  :  we  must  push  on." 

The  landlady,  indeed,  had  already  given  them  a  hint  that 
she  and  the  family  wanted  to  go  to  church,  and  to  shut  up 
the  house  in  their  absence.  Kenelm  drew  out  his  purse,  but 
Tom  did  the  same  with  a  return  of  cloud  on  his  brow,  and 
Kenelm  saw  that  he  would  be  mortally  offended  if  suffered 
to  be  treated  as  an  inferior  ;  so  each  paid  his  due  share,  and 
the  two  men  resumed  their  wandering.  This  time  it  was 
along  a  by-path  amid  fields,  which  was  a  shorter  cut  than 
the  lane  they  had  previously  followed,  to  the  main  road  to 
Luscombe.  They  walked  slowly  till  they  came  to  a  rustic 
foot-bridge  which  spanned  a  gloomy  trout-stream,  not  noisy, 
but  with  a  low,  sweet  murmur,  doubtless  the  same  stream 
beside  which,  many  miles  away,  Kenelm  had  conversed  with 
the  minstrel.  Just  as  they  came  to  this  bridge  there  floated 
to  their  ears  the  distant  sound  of  the  hamlet  church  bell. 

"  Now  let  us  sit  here  awhile  and  listen,"  said  Kenelm, 
seating  himself  on  the  baluster  of  the  bridge.     "  I  see  that 
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you  brought  away  your  pipe  from  the  inn,  and  provided  yoiu'- 
self  with  tobacco  :  refill  the  pipe,  and  listen." 

Tom  half  smiled,  and  obeyed. 

"  O  friend,"  said  Kcnelm,  earnestly,  and  after  a  long  pause 
of  thought, "do  you  not  feel  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  in  this 
mortal  life  to  be  ever  and  anon  reminded  that  you  have  a 
soul?" 

Tom,  startled,  withdrew  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  mut- 
tered : 

"Eh!" 

Kenelm  continued  : 

"You  and  I,  Tom,  are  not  so  good  as  we  ought  to  be — of 
that  there  is  no  doubt;  and  good  people  would  say  justly 
that  we  should  now  be  within  yon  church  itself  rather  than 
listening  to  its  bell.  Granted,  my  friend,  granted  ;  but  still 
it  is  something  to  hear  that  bell,  and  to  feel  by  the  train  of 
thought  which  began  in  our  innocent  childhood,  when  we 
said  our  prayers  at  the  knees  of  a  mother,  that  we  were  lift- 
ed beyond  tliis  visible  natui'e,  beyond  these  fields,  and  woods, 
and  waters,  in  which,  fair  though  they  be,  you  and  I  miss 
something,  in  which  neither  you  nor  I  are  as  happy  as  the 
kine  in  the  fields,  as  the  birds  on  the  bough,  as  the  fishes  in 
the  water — lifted  to  a  consciousness  of  a  sense  vouchsafed 
to  you  and  to  me,  not  vouchsafed  to  the  kine,  to  the  bird, 
and  the  fish — a  sense  to  comprehend  that  Nature  has  a  God, 
and  Man  has  a  life  hereafter.  The  bell  says  that  to  you  and 
to  me.  Were  that  bell  a  thousand  times  more  musical,  it 
could  not  say  that  to  beast,  bird,  and  fish.  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  Tom  ? " 

Tom  remains  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  replies: 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  before  ;  but  as  vou  put  it,  I  under- 
stand." 

"  Nature  never  gives  to  a  living  thing  capacities  not  prac- 
tically meant  for  its  benefit  and  use.  If  Nature  gives  to  us 
capacities  to  believe  that  we  have  a  Creator  whom  we  never 
saw,  of  whom  we  have  no  direct  proof,  who  is  kind  and  good 
and  tender  beyond  all  that  we  know  of  kind  and  good  and 
tender  on  earth,  it  is  because  the  endowment  of  capacities  to 
conceive  such  a  Being  must  be  for  our  benefit  and.  use  ;  it 
would  not  be  for  our  benefit  and  use  if  it  were  a  lie.  Again, 
if  Nature  has  given  to  us  a  capacity  to  receive  the  notion  that 
we  live  again,  no  matter  whether  some  of  us  refuse  so  to 
believe,  and  argue  against  it, — why,  the  very  capacity  to 
receive  the  idea  (for  unless  we  received  it  we  could  not  argue 
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against  it)  proves  that  it  is  for  our  benefit  and  use  ;  and  if 
there  were  no  such  lii'c  hereafter,  we  should  be  governed  and 
influenced,  arrange  our  modes  of  life,  and  mature  our  civiliza- 
tion, bv  obedience  to  a  lie,  which  Nature  falsified  herself  in 
giving  us  the  capacity  to  believe.  You  still  understand 
me?" 

"Yes  ;  it  bothers  me  a  little,  for  you  see  I  am  not  a  par- 
son's man  ;  but  I  do  understand." 

"  Then,  my  friend,  study  to  apply — for  it  requires  con- 
stant study — study  to  apply  that  which  you  understand 
to  your  own  case.  You  are  something  more  than  Tom 
Bowles  the  smith  and  doctor  of  horses  ;  something  more 
than  the  magnificent  animal  that  rages  for  its  m.ate  and 
fights  every  rival  :  the  bull  does  that.  You  are  a  soul  en- 
dowed with  the  capacity  to  receive  the  idea  of  a  Creator  so 
divinely  wise  and  great  and  good  that,  though  acting  by  the 
agency  of  general  laws,  He  can  accommodate  them  to  all 
individual  cases,  so  that— taking  into  account  the  life  here- 
after, which  He  grants  to  you  the  capacity  to  believe — all 
that  troubles  you  now  will  be  proved  to  you  wise  and  great 
and  good  either  in  this  life  or  the  other.  Lay  that  truth  to 
your  heart,  friend,  now — before  the  bell  stops  ringing  ;  re- 
call it  every  time  you  hear  the  church  bell  ring  again.  And 
oh,  Tom,  you  have  such  a  noble  nature " 

"I — I  !  don't  jeer  me — don't." 

"  Such  a  noble  nature  ;  for  3-ou  can  love  so  passionately, 
you  can  war  so  fiercely,  and  yet,  when  convinced  that  your 
love  would  be  misery  to  her  you  love,  can  resign  it ;  and  yet, 
when  beaten  in  your  war,  can  so  forgive  your  victor  tliat  you 
are  walking  in  this  solitude  with  him  as  a  friend,  knowing 
that  you  have  but  to  drop  a  foot  behind  him  in  order  to  take 
his  life  in  an  unguarded  moment  ;  and  rather  than  take  his 
life,  you  would  defend  it  against  an  army.  Do  you  think  I 
am  so  dull  as  not  to  see  all  that  ?  and  is  not  all  that  a  noble 
nature  ?" 

Tom  Bowles  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  his 
broad  breast  heaved. 

"  Well,  then,  to  that  noble  nature  I  now  trust.  I  myself 
have  done  little  good  in  life.  I  may  never  do  much  ;  but  let 
me  think  that  I  have  not  crossed  your  life  in  vain  for  you 
and  for  those  whom  your  life  can  color  for  good  or  for  bad. 
As  you  are  strong,  be  gentle  ;  as  you  can  love  one,  be  kind  to 
all  ;  as  you  have  so  much  that  is  grand  as  Man — that  is,  the 
highest  of  God's  works  on  earth, — let  all  your  acts  attach 
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your  manhood  to  the  idea  of  Ilim  to  whom  the  voice  of  tlie 
bell  appeals.  Ah  !  the  bell  is  hushed  ;  but  not  your  heart, 
Tom, — that  speaks  still." 

Tom  was  weeping  like  a  child. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


Now  when  out  two  travellers  resumed  their  journey  the 
relationship  between  them  had  undergone  a  change  ;  nay, 
you  might  have  said  that  their  characters  were  also  changed. 
For  Tom  foiuid  liimself  pouring  out  his  turbulent  heart  to 
Kenelm,  confiding  to  this  philosophical  scoffer  at  love  all 
tlie  passionate  luunanities  of  love — its  hope,  its  anguish,  its 
jealousy,  its  wrath — the  all  that  links  the  gentlest  of  emotions 
to  tragedy  and  terror.  And  Kenelm,  listening  tenderly,  with 
softened  eyes,  uttered  not  one  cynic  word — nay,  not  one  play- 
ful jest,  lie  felt  that  the  gravity  of  all  he  heard  was  too 
solemn  for  mockery,  too  deep  even  for  comfort.  True  love 
of  this  sort  was  a  thing  he  had  never  known,  never  wished 
to  know,  never  thought  he  could  know,  but  he  sympathized 
in  it  not  the  less.  Strange,  indeed,  how  much  we  do  sym- 
pathize, on  the  stage,  for  instance,  or  in  a  book,  with  pas- 
sions that  have  never  agitated  ourselves.  Had  Kenelm  jested, 
or  reasoned,  or  preached,  Tom  would  have  shrunk  at  once 
into  dreary  silence  ;  but  Kenelm  said  nothing,  save  now  and 
then,  as  he  rested  his  arm,  brother-like,  on  the  strong  man's 
shoulder,  he  murmured,  "poor  fellow  !  "  So,  then,  when  Tom 
had  finished  his  confessions,  he  felt  wondrously  relieved  and 
comforted.  He  had  cleansed  his  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
that  weighed  upon  the  heart. 

Was  this  good  result  effected  by  Kenelm's  artful  diplo- 
macy, or  by  that  insight  into  human  passions  vouchsafed, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  by  gleams  or  in  flashes,  to  this 
strange  man  who  sur\'eyed  the  objects  and  pursuits  of  his 
fellows  with  a  yearning  desire  to  share  them,  mmnniring  to 
himself,  "I  cannot — I  do  not  stand  in  this  world;  like  a 
ghost  I  glide  beside  it,  and  look  on  "  ? 

Thus  the  two  men  continued  their  way  slowly,  amid  soft 
pastures  and  yellowing  corn-fields,  out  at  length  into  the 
dusty  thoroughfares  of  the  main  road.  That  gained,  their 
talk  insensibly  changed  its  tone — it  became  more  common- 
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place,  and  Kenclm  permitted  himself  the  license  of  those 
crotchets  by  which  he  extracted  a  sort  of  quaint  pleasantry 
out  of  commonplace  itself  ;  so  that  from  time  to  time  Tom 
was  startled  into  the  mirth  of  laughter.  This  big  fellow  had 
one  very  agreeable  gift,  which  is  only  granted,  I  think,  to 
men  of  genuine  character  and  affectionate  dispositions — a 
spontaneous  and  sweet  laugh,  manly  and  frank,  but  not 
boisterous,  as  you  might  have  supposed  it  would  be.  But 
that  sort  of  laugh  had  not  before  come  from  his  lips,  since 
the  day  on  which  his  love  for  Jessie  Wiles  had  made  him  at 
war  with  himself  and  the  world. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  they 
beheld  the  spires  of  Luscombe,  imbedded  amid  the  level 
meadows  that  stretched  below,  watered  by  the  same  stream 
that  had  wound  along  their  more  rural  pathway,  but  which 
now  expanded  into  stately  width,  and  needed,  to  span  it,  a 
mighty  bridge  fit  for  the  convenience  of  civilized  traffic. 
The  town  seemed  near,  but  it  was  full  two  miles  off  byroad. 

*'  There  is  a  short  cut  across  the  fields  beyond  that  stile, 
which  leads  straight  to  my  uncle's  house,"  said  Tom  ;  "and 
I  daresay,  sir,  that  you  will  be  glad  to  escape  the  dirty 
suburb  by  which  the  road  passes  before  we  get  into  the 
town." 

"  A  good  thouglit,  Tom.  It  is  very  odd  that  fine  towns 
always  are  approached  by  dirty  suburbs — a  covert  symbolical 
satire,  perhaps,  on  the  ways  to  success  in  fine  towns.  Avarice 
or  ambition  go  through  very  mean  little  streets  before  they 
gain  the  place  which  they  jostle  the  crowd  to  win — in  the 
Townhall  or  on  'Change.  Happy  the  man  who,  like  you, 
Tom,  finds  that  there  is  a  shorter  and  a  cleaner  and  a  pleas- 
anter  way  to  goal  or  to  resting-place  than  that  through  the 
dirty  suburbs  !" 

They  met  but  few  passengers  on  their  path  through  the 
fields — a  respectable,  staid,  elderly  couple,  who  had  the  air 
of  a  Dissenting  minister  and  his  wife  ;  a  girl  of  fourteen 
leading  a  little  boy  seven  years  younger  by  the  hand  ;  a  pair 
of  lovers,  evidently  lovers  at  least  to  the  eye  of  Tom  Bowles 
— for,  on  regarding  them  as  they  passed  unheeding  him,  he 
Avinced,  and  his  face  changed.  Even  after  they  had  passed, 
Kenelm  saw  on  the  face  that  pain  lingered  there  ;  the  lips 
were  tightly  compressed,  and  their  corners  gloomily  drawn 
down. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  dog  rushed  towards  them  with  a 
short  quick  bark — a  Pomeranian  dog  with  pointed  nose  and 
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pricked  ears.  It  hushed  its  burk  as  it  nearcd  Kcnchii, 
sniffed  his  trousers,  and  wagged  its  tail. 

"  By  the  sacred  Nine,"  cried  Kenehn,  "  tliou  art  the  dog 
with  the  tin  tray  !  where  is  thy  master  ?  " 

Tlic  dog  seemed  to  understand  the  question,  for  it  turned 
its  head  sitrnificantlv,  and  Kcnolm  saw,  seated  under  a  lime- 
tree,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  path,  a  man,  witii  book  in 
hand,  evidently  employed  in  sketching. 

"Come  this  way,"  he  said  to  Tom  ;  "I  recognize  an  ac- 
quaintance. You  will  like  him."  Tom  desired  no  new  ac- 
(juaintance  at  that  moment,  but  he  followed  Kenclm  sub- 
missively. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"You  see  we  are  fated  to  meet  again,"  said  Kenelm, 
stretching  himself  at  his  ease  beside  the  Wandering  Min- 
strel, and  motioning  Tom  to  do  the  same.  "  But  you  seem 
to  add  the  accomplishment  of  drawing  to  that  of  verse-mak- 
ing !  You  sketch  from  what  you  call  Nature  ? " 
"  From  what  I  call  Nature  !  yes,  sometimes." 
*'  And  do  you  not  find  in  drawing,  as  in  verse-making, 
tlie  truth  that  I  have  before  sought  to  din  into  your  reluc- 
tant ears — viz.,  that  Nature  has  no  voice  except  that  which 
man  breathes  into  her  out  of  his  mind  ?  I  would  lay  a 
wager  that  the  sketch  you  are  now  taking  is  rather  an  at- 
tempt to  make  her  embody  some  thought  of  yoin-  own,  than 
to  present  licr  outlines  as  they  appear  to  any  other  observer. 
Permit  me  to  judge  for  myself."  And  he  bent  over  the 
sketch-book.  It  is  often  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  him- 
self an  artist  nor  a  connoisseur,  to  judge  whether  the  pen- 
cilled jottings  in  an  impromptu  sketch  are  by  the  hand  t)f  a 
professed  master  or  a  mere  amateur.  Kenelm  was  neither 
artist  nor  connoisseur,  but  the  mere  pencil-work  seemed  to 
him  much  what  might  be  expected  from  any  man  with  an 
accurate  eye,  who  had  taken  a  certain  number  of  lessons 
frcjm  a  good  drawing-master.  It  was  enough  for  him,  how- 
ever, that  it  furnished  an  illustration  of  his  own  theory.  "  I 
was  right,"  he  cried,  triumphantly.  "  From  this  height 
there  is  a  beautiful  view,  as  it  presents  itself  to  me  ;  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  town,  its  meadows,  its  river,  harmonized  by 
8* 
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the  sunset  ;  for  sunset,  like  gilding,  unites  conflicting  col- 
ors, and  softens  them  in  uniting.  But  I  see  nothing  of  that 
view  in  your  sketch.     What  I  do  see  is  to  me  mysterious." 

"  The  view  you  suggest,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  is  no  doubt 
very  fine,  but  it  is  for  a  Turner  or  a  Claude  to  treat  it.  My 
grasp  is  not  wide  enough  for  such  a  landscape." 

"  I  see  indeed  in  your  sketch  but  one  figure,  a  child." 

"Hist !  there  she  stands.  Hist !  while  I  put  in  this  last 
touch." 

Kenelm  strained  his  sight,  and  saw  far  off  a  solitary  little 
girl,  who  was  tossing  something  in  the  air  (he  could  not 
distinguish  what),  and  catching  it  as  it  fell.  She  seemed 
standing  on  the  very  verge  of  the  upland,  backed  by  rose- 
clouds  gathered  round  the  setting  sun  ;  below  lay  in  con- 
fused outlines  the  great  town.  In  the  sketch  those  outlines 
seemed  infinitely  more  confused,  being  only  indicated  by  a 
few  bold  strokes  ;  but  the  figure  and  face  of  the  child  were 
distinct  and  lovely.  There  was  an  ineffable  sentiment  in 
her  solitude,  there  was  a  depth  of  quiet  enjoyment  in  her 
mirthful  play,  and  in  her  upturned  eyes. 

"  But  at  that  distance,"  asked  Kenelm,  when  the  wan- 
derer had  finished  his  last  touch,  and,  after  contemplating 
it,  silently  closed  his  book,  and  turned  round  with  a  genial 
smile — "  but  at  that  distance,  how  can  you  distinguish  the 
girl's  face  ?  How  can  you  discover  that  the  dim  object  she 
has  just  thrown  up  and  recaught  is  a  ball  made  of  flowers  .? 
Do  you  know  the  child  ?  " 

"I  never  saw  her  before  this  evening;  but  as  I  was 
seated  here  she  was  straying  around  me  alone,  weaving  into 
chains  some  wild-flowers  which  she  had  gathered  by  the 
hedgerows  yonder,  next  the  high-road  ;  and  as  she  strung 
them  she  was  chanting  to  herself  some  pretty  nursery 
rhymes.  You  can  well  understand  that  when  I  heard  her 
thus  chanting  I  became  interested,  and  as  she  came  near 
me  I  spoke  to  her,  and  we  soon  made  friends.  She  told  me 
she  was  an  orphan,  and  brought  up  by  a  very  old  man  dis- 
tantly related  to  her,  who  had  been  in  some  small  trade, 
and  now  lived  in  a  crowded  lane  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
He  was  very  kind  to  her,  and,  being  confined  himself  to  the 
house  by  age  or  ailment,  he  sent  her  out  to  play  in  the 
fields  on  summer  Sundays.  She  had  no  companions  of  her, 
own  age.  She  said  she  did  not  like  the  other  little  girls  in 
the  lane  ;  and  the  only  little  girl  she  liked  at  school  had  a 
grander  station  in  life,  and  was  not  allowed  to  play  with  her, 
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SO  she  came  out  to  play  alone  ;  and  as  long  as  the  siln  shines 
and  the  llowers  bloom,  she  says  she  never  wants  other  society." 

"  Tom,  do  you  hear  that  ?  As  you  will  be  residing  in 
I.uscombe,  find  out  this  strange  little  girl,  and  be  kind  to 
her,  Tom,  for  my  sake." 

Tom  put  his  large  hand  upon  Kenelm's,  making  no  other 
answer  ;  but  he  looked  hard  at  the  minstrel,  recognized  the 
genial  charm  of  his  voice  and  face,  and  slid  along  the  grass 
nearer  to  him. 

The  minstrel  continued  :  "While  the  child  was  talking 
to  me  I  mechanically  took  the  llower-chains  from  her  hand, 
and,  not  thinking  what  I  was  about,  gathered  them  up  into 
a  ball.  Suddenly  she  saw  what  I  had  done,  and  instead  of 
scolding  me  for  spoiling  her  pretty  chains,  which  I  richly 
deserved,  was  delighted  to  find  I  had  twisted  them  into  a 
new  plaything.  She  ran  off  with  the  ball,  tossing  it  about 
till,  excited  with  her  own  joy,  she  got  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  I  began  my  sketch." 

"  Is  that  charming  face  you  have  drawn  like  hers  ?  " 

"  No  ;  only  in  part.  I  was  thinking  of  another  face 
while  I  sketched,  but  it  is  not  like  that  either;  in  fact,  it  is 
one  of  those  patchworks  which  we  call  *  fancy  heads,'  and  I 
meant  it  to  be  another  version  of  a  thought  that  I  had  just 
put  into  rhyme,  when  the  child  came  across  me." 

"  May  we  hear  the  rhyme?  " 

"I  fear  that  if  it  did  not  bore  yourself  it  would  bore 
your  friend." 

"  I  am  sure  not.     Tom,  do  you  sing  ? " 

"Well,  I  have  sung,"  said  Tom,  hanging  his  head  sheep- 
ishly, "  and  I  should  like  to  hear  this  gentleman." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  these  verses,  just  made,  well  enough 
to  sing  them  ;  it  is  enough  if  I  can  recall  them  well  enough 
to  recite."  Here  the  minstrel  paused  a  minute  or  so  as  if 
for  recollection,  and  then,  in  the  sweet  clear  tones,  and  the 
rare  purity  of  enunciation  which  characterized  his  utterance, 
whether  in  recital  or  song,  gave  to  the  following  verses 
a  touching  and  a  varied  expression  which  no  one  coidd  dis- 
cover in  merely  reading  them. 

THE   FLOWER-GIRL  BY  THE  CROSSING. 

By  the  muddy  crossing  in  the  crowded  streets 

Stands  a  little  maid  with  her  basket  full  of  posies, 

Profferinf^  all  who  pass  her  choice  of  knitted  sweets, 

Tempting  Age  with  heart's-ease,  courting  Youth  with  roses. 
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Age  distlains  the  hearl's-ease, 

Love  rejects  the  roses; 
London  life  is  busy — 
Who  can  stop  for  posies  ? 

One  man  is  too  grave,  another  is  too  gay 

This  man  has  his  hot-house,  that  man  not  a  penny  ; 

Flowerets  too  are  common  in  the  montii  of  May, 
And  the  things  most  common  least  attract  the  many. 

Ill  on  London  crossings 

Fares  the  sale  of  posies  ; 
Age  disdains  tlie  hean's-ease, 

Youth  rejects  the  roses. 

When  the  verse-maker  had  done,  he  did  not  pause  for  ap- 
probation, nor  look  modestly  down,  as  do  most  people  who 
recite  their  own  verses,  but,  unaffectedly  thinking  much 
more  of  his  art  than  his  audience,  hurried  on  somewhat  dis- 
consolately : 

"  I  see  wuth  great  grief  that  I  am  better  at  sketching 
than  rhyming.  Can  you "  (appealing  to  Kenelm)  "  even 
comprehend  what  I  mean  by  the  verses  ?" 

Kenelm. — "  Do  you  comprehend,  Tom  ?  " 

Tom  (in  a  whisper). — "  No." 

Kenelm. — "  I  presume  that  by  his  fllower-girl  our  friend 
means  to  represent  not  only  Poetry,  but  a  poetry  like  his 
own,  which  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  poetry  now  in  fashion. 
I,  however,  expand  his  meaning,  and  by  his  flower-girl  I  un- 
derstand any  image  of  natural  truth  and  beauty  for  which, 
when  Ave  are  living  the  artificial  life  of  crowded  streets,  we 
are  too  busy  to  give  a  penny." 

"  Take  it  as  you  please,"  said  the  minstrel,  smiling  and 
sighing  at  the  same  time  ;  "but  I  have  not  expressed  in 
words  that  which  I  did  mean  half  so  well  as  I  have  ex- 
pressed it  in  my  sketch-book." 

"Ah  !  and  how  ?  "  asked  Kenelm. 

"  The  Image  of  my  thought  in  the  sketch,  be  it  Poetry 
or  w^hatever  you  prefer  to  call  it,  does  not  stand  forlorn  in 
the  crowded  streets — the  child  stands  on  the  brow  of  the 
green  hill,  with  the  city  stretched  in  confused  fragments  be- 
low, and,  thoughtless  of  pennies  and  passers-by,  she  is  pla)^- 
ing  with  the  flowers  she  has  gathered — but  in  play  casting 
them  heavenward,  and  following  them  with  heavenward 
eyes." 

"Good!"  muttered  Kenelm — "good!"  and  then,  after 
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a  long  pause,  he  added,  in  a  still  lower  mutter,  "  Pardon  mc 
that  remark  of  mine  the  other  day  about  a  beef-steak.  But 
own  that  I  am  right — what  you  call  a  sketch  from  Nature  is 
but  a  sketch  of  your  own  thought." 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  child  with  the  flower-ball  had  vanished  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill  ;  sinking  down  amid  the  streets  below,  the 
rose-clouds  had  faded  from  the  horizon  ;  and  night  was 
closing  round,  as  the  three  men  entered  the  thick  of  the 
town.  Tom  pressed  Kenelm  to  accompany  him  to  his 
inicle's,  promising  him  a  hearty  welcome  and  bed  and 
board,  but  Kenelm  declined.  He  entertained  a  strong  per- 
suasion that  it  would  be  better  for  the  desired  effect  on 
Tom's  mind  that  he  should  be  left  alone  with  his  relations 
that  night,  but  proposed  that  they  should  spend  the  next 
day  together,  and  agreed  to  call  at  the  veterinary  surgeon's 
in  the  morninij. 

AVhen  Tom  quitted  them  at  his  uncle's  door,  Kenelm 
said  to  the  minstrel,  "  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  some  inn 
— may  I  accompany  you  ?  We  can  sup  together,  and  I 
should  like  to  hear  you  talk  upon  poetry  and  Nature." 

"  You  Hatter  me  much  ;  but  I  have  friends  in  the  town, 
with  whom  I  lodge,  and  they  are  expecting  me.  Do  you 
not  observe  that  I  have  changed  my  dress  ?  I  am  not 
known  here  as  the  'Wandering  Minstrel.'  " 

Kenelm  c^lanced  at  the  man's  attire,  and  for  the  first  time 
observed  the  change.  It  was  still  picturesque  in  its  way, 
but  it  was  such  as  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  frequently 
wear  in  the  country — the  knickerbocker  costume — very 
neat,  very  new,  and  complete,  to  the  square-toed  shoes  with 
their  latchets  and  buckles. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Kenelm,  gravely,  "  that  your  change  of 
dress  betokens  the  neighborhood  of  those  pretty  girls  of 
whom  you  spoke  in  an  earlier  meeting.  According  to  the 
Danvinian  doctrine  of  selection,  fine  plumage  goes  far  in 
deciding  the  preference  of  Jenny  Wren  and  her  sex,  only 
we  are  told  that  fine-feathered  birds  are  very  seldom  song- 
sters as  well.  It  is  rather  unfair  to  rivals  when  you  unite 
both  attractions." 
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The  minstrel  laughed.  "  There  is  but  one  girl  in  my 
friend's  house — his  niece  ;  she  is  very  plain,  and  only  thir- 
teen. But  to  me  the  society  of  women,  whether  ugly  or 
pretty,  is  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and  I  have  been  trudging 
without  it  for  so  many  days  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how 
my  thoughts  seemed  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  travel  when  I 
found  myself  again  in  the  presence  of " 

"Petticoat  interest,"  interrupted  Kenelm.  "  Take  care 
of  yourself.  My  poor  friend  with  w^hom  you  found  me  is  a 
grave  warning  against  petticoat  interest,  from  which  I  hope 
to  profit.  He  is  passing  through  a  great  sorrow  ;  it  might 
have  been  worse  than  sorrow.  My  friend  is  going  to  stay 
in  this  town.  If  you  are  staying  here  too,  pray  let  him  see 
something  of  you.  It  will  do  him  a  wondrous  good  if  you 
can  beguile  him  from  this  real  life  into  the  gardens  of  poet- 
land  ;  but  do  not  sing  nor  talk  of  love  to  him." 

"  I  honor  all  lovers,"  said  the  minstrel,  with  real  tender- 
ness in  his  tone,  "and  would  willingly  serve  to  cheer  or 
comfort  your  friend,  if  I  could  ;  but  I  am  bound  elsewhere, 
and  must  leave  Luscorabe,  which  I  visit  on  business — 
money  business — the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  So,  too,  must  I.  At  least  give  us  both  some  hours  of 
your  time  to-morrow." 

"  Certainly  ;  from  twelve  to  sunset  I  shall  be  roving 
about — a  mere  idler.  If  you  will  both  come  with  me,  it  will 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  myself.  Agreed  !  Well,  then,  I  will 
call  at  your  inn  to-morrow  at  twelve  ;  and  I  recommend  for 
your  inn  the  one  facing  us — the  Golden  Lamb.  I  have 
heard  it  recommended  for  the  attributes  of  civil  people  and 
good  fare." 

Kenelm  felt  that  he  here  received  his  conge,  and  well 
comprehended  the  fact  that  the  minstrel,  desiring  to  pre- 
serve the  secret  of  his  name,  did  not  give  the  address  of  the 
familv  with  whom  he  was  a  guest. 

"But  one  word  more,"  said  Kenelm.  "Your  host  or 
hostess,  if  resident  here,  can  no  doubt,  from  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  little  girl  and  the  old  man  her  protector,  learn 
the  child's  address.  If  so,  I  should  like  my  companion  to 
make  friends  with  her.  Petticoat  interest  there  at  least  will 
be  innocent  and  safe.  And  I  know  nothing  so  likely  to 
keep  a  big,  passionate  heart  like  Tom's,  now  aching  with  a 
horrible  void,  occupied  and  softened,  and  turned  to  direc- 
tions pure  and  gentle,  as  an  affectionate  interest  in  a  little 
child." 
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The  minstrel  changed  color — he  even  started. 

"  Sir,  are  you  a  wizard,  that  you  say  that  to  me  ?" 

"  I  am  not  a  wizard,  but  I  guess  from  your  question  that 
you  have  a  little  cliild  of  your  own.  So  mucli  the  better  ; 
the  child  mav  keep  you  out  of  much  mischief,  Remember 
the  little  child.     Good-evening." 

Kenelm  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Golden  Lamb,  en- 
gaged his  room,  made  his  ablutions,  ordered,  and,  with  his 
usual  zest,  partook  of,  his  evening  meal  ;  and  then,  feeling 
the  pressure  of  that  melancholic  temperament  which  he  so 
strangely  associated  with  Herculean  constitutions,  roused 
himself  up,  and,  seeking  a  distraction  from  thouglit,  saun- 
tered forth  into  the  gas-lit  streets. 

It  was  a  large,  handsome  town — handsomer  than  Tor- 
Hadham,  on  account  of  its  site  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills  and  watered  by  the  fair  streani  Avhose  windings 
we  have  seen  as  a  brook — handsomer,  also,  because  it  boasted 
a  fair  cathedral,  well  cleared  to  the  sight,  and  surrounded 
by  venerable  old  houses,  the  residences  of  the  clergy,  or  of 
the  quiet  lay  gentry  with  mediaeval  taste.  The  main  street 
was  thronged  with  passengers — some  soberly  retiuning 
home  from  the  evening  service — some,  the  younger,  linger- 
ing in  pleasant  promenade  with  their  sweethearts  or  fami- 
lies, or  arm  in  arm  with  each  other  and  having  the  air  of 
bachelors  or  maidens  unattached.  Through  this  street  Ken- 
elm  passed  with  inattentive  eye.  A  turn  to  the  right  took 
him  towards  the  cathedral  and  its  surroundings.  There  all 
was  solitary.  The  stjlitude  pleased  him,  and  he  lingered 
long,  gazing  on  the  nol)le  church  lifting  its  spires  and  tur- 
rets into  the  deep-blue  starry  air. 

Musingly,  then,  he  strayed  on,  entering  a  labyrinth  of 
gloomy  lanes,  in  which,  though  the  shops  were  closed,  many 
a  door  stood  open,  with  men  of  the  working  class  lolling 
against  the  threshold,  idly  smoking  their  pipes,  or  women 
seated  on  the  door-steps  gossiping,  while  noisy  children 
were  playing  or  quarrelling  in  the  kennel.  The  whole  did 
not  present  the  indolent  side  of  an  English  Sabbath  in  the 
pleasantest  and  rosiest  point  of  view.  Somewhat  qviickeri- 
ing  his  steps,  he  entered  a  broader  street,  attracted  to  it  in- 
voluntarily by  a  briglit  light  in  the  centre.  On  ncaring  the 
light  he  found  that  it  shone  forth  from  a  gin-palace,  of 
which  the  mahogany  doors  opened  and  shut  momently,  as 
customers  went  in  and  out.  It  was  the  handsomest  build- 
ing he  had  seen  in  his  walk,  next  to  that  of  the  cathedral. 
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"  The  new  civilization  versus  the  old,"  murmured  Kenelm. 
As  he  so  murmured,  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm  with  a  sort 
of  timid  impvidence.  He  looked  down,  and  saw  a  young 
face,  but  it  had  survived  the  look  of  youth  ;  it  was  worn 
and  hard,  and  the  bloom  on  it  was  not  that  of  Nature's  giv- 
ing.     "  Are  you  kind  to-night  ?"  asked  a  husky  voice. 

"  Kind  !  "  said  Kenelm,  with  mournful  tones  and  softened 
eyes — "  kind  !  Alas,  my  poor  sister  mortal  !  if  pity  be 
kindness,  Avho  can  see  you  and  not  be  kind  ?" 

The  girl  released  his  arm,  and  he  walked  on.  She  stood 
some  moments  gazing  after  him  till  out  of  sight,  then  she 
drew  her  hand  suddenly  across  her  eyes,  and,  retracing  her 
steps,  was,  in  her  turn,  caught  hold  of  by  a  rougher  hand 
than  hers,  as  she  passed  the  gin-palace.  She  shook  off  the 
grasp  with  a  passionate  scorn,  and  went  straight  home. 
Home  !  is  that  the  right  word  ?     Poor  sister  mortal ! 


CHAPTER    XI. 


And  now  Kenelm  found  himself  at  the  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Small  squalid  houses 
still  lined  the  bank  for  some  way,  till,  nearing  the  bridge, 
they  abruptly  ceased,  and  he  passed  through  a  broad  square 
again  into  the  main  street.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street 
there  was  a  row  of  villa-like  mansions,  with  gardens  stretch- 
ing towards  the  river. 

All  around  in  the  thoroughfare  was  silent  and  deserted. 
By  this  time  the  passengers  had  gone  home.  The  scent  of 
night-flowers  from  the  villa  gardens  came  sweet  on  the  star- 
lit air.  Kenelm  paused  to  inhale  it,  and  then  lifting  his 
eyes,  hitherto  downcast,  as  are  the  eyes  of  men  in  medita- 
tive moods,  he  beheld,  on  the  balcony  of  the  nearest  villa,  a 
group  of  well-dressed  persons.  The  balcony  was  unusually 
wide  and  spacious.  On  it  was  a  small  round  table,  on  which 
were  placed  wine  and  fruits.  Three  ladies  were  seated 
round  the  table  on  wire-work  chairs,  and,  on  the  side  near- 
est to  Kenelm,  one  man.  In  that  man,  now  slightly  turning 
his  profile,  as  if  to  look  towards  the  river,  Kenelm  recognized 
the  minstrel.  He  was  still  in  his  picturesque  knickerbocker 
dress,  and  his  clear-cut  features,  with  the  clustering  curls 
of  hair,  and  Rubens-like  hue  and  shape  of  beard,  had  more 
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than  their  usual  beauty,  softened  in  the  light  of  skies  to 
which  the  moon,  just  risen,  added  deeper  and  fuller  radi- 
ance. The  ladies  were  in  evening  dress,  but  Kenehn  could 
not  distinguish  their  faces,  hidden  behind  the  minstrel.  He 
moved  softly  across  the  street,  and  tool<  his  stand  behind  a 
buttress  in  the  low  wall  of  the  garden,  from  which  he  could 
liave  full  view  of  the  balcony,  unseen  himself.  In  this 
watch  he  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  a  vague  pleasure. 
The  whole  grcniping  had  in  it  a  kind  of  scenic  romance,  and 
he  stopped  as  one  stops  before  a  picture. 

He  then  saw  that  of  the  three  ladies  one  was  old  ;  an- 
other was  a  slight  girl,  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  ;  the 
third  appeared  to  be  somewhere  about  seven-  or  eight-and- 
twenty.  She  was  dressed  with  more  elegance  than  the 
others.  On  her  neck,  only  partially  veiled  by  a  thin  scarf, 
there  was  the  glitter  of  jewels  ;  and,  as  she  now  turned  her 
full  face  towards  the  moon,  Kenelm  saw  that  she  was  very 
handsome — a  striking  kind  of  beauty,  calculated  to  fascinate 
a  poet  or  an  artist^not  unlike  Raffaele's  Fornarina,  dark, 
with  warm  tints. 

Now  there  appeared  at  the  open  window  a  stout,  burly, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  looking  every  inch  of  him  a  family 
man,  a  moneyed  man,  sleek  and  prosperous.  He  was  bald, 
fresh-colored,  and  with  light  whiskers. 

"  Holloa,"  he  said,  in  an  accent  very  slightly  foreign, 
and  Avith  a  loud  clear  voice,  which  Kenelm  heard  distinctly, 
"  is  it  not  time  for  you  to  come  in  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  so  tiresome,  Fritz,"  said  the  handsome  lady, 
half  petulantly,  half  playfully,  in  the  Avay  ladies  address 
the  tiresome  spouses  whom  they  lord  it  over.  "  Your  friend 
has  been  sulking  the  whole  evening,  and  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  be  pleasant  as  the  moon  rises." 

"  The  moon  has  a  good  effect  on  poets  and  other  mad 
folks,  I  daresay,"  said  the  bald  man,  with  a  good-humored 
laugh.  "  But  I  can't  have  my  little  niece  laid  up  again  just 
as  she  is  on  the  mend.     Annie,  come  in." 

The  girl  obeyed  reluctantly.     The  old  lady  rose  too. 

"  Ah,  mother,  you  are  wise,"  said  the  bald  man  ;  "  and 
a  game  at  euchre  is  safer  than  poetizing  in  night  air."  He 
wound  his  arm  around  the  old  lady  with  a  careful  fondness, 
for  she  moved  with  some  difficulty,  as  if  rather  lame.  "As 
for  you  two  sentimentalists  and  moon-gazers,  I  give  you  ten 
minutes'  law — not  more,  mind." 

"  Tyrant  !  "  said  the  minstrel. 
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The  balcony  now  only  held  two  forms — the  minstrel  and 
the  handsome  lady.  The  window  was  closed,  and  partially 
veiled  by  muslin  draperies,  but  Kenelm  caught  glimpses  of 
the  room  within.  He  could  see  that  the  room,  lit  by  a  lamp 
on  the  centre-table,  and  candles  elsewhere,  was  decorated 
and  fitted  up  with  cost,  and  in  a  taste  not  English.  He 
could  see,  for  instance,  that  the  ceiling  was  painted,  and  the 
walls  Avere  not  papered,  but  painted  in  panels  between  ara- 
besque pilasters. 

"They  are  foreigners,"  thought  Kenelm,  "though  the 
man  does  speak  English  so  well.  That  accounts  for  playing 
euchre  of  a  Sunday  evening,  as  if  there  were  no  harm  in  it. 
Euchre  is  an  American  game.  The  man  is  called  Fritz.  Ah ! 
I  guess — Germans  who  have  lived  a  good  deal  in  America  ; 
and  the  verse-maker  said  he  was  at  Luscombe  on  pecuniary 
business.  Doubtless  his  host  is  a  merchant,  and  the  verse- 
maker  in  some  commercial  firm.  That  accounts  for  his  con- 
cealment of  name,  and  fear  of  its  being  known  that  he  was 
addicted,  in  liis  holiday,  to  tastes  and  habits  so  opposed  to 
his  calling." 

While  he  was  thus  thinking,  the  lady  had  drawn  her 
chair  close  to  the  minstrel,  and  was  speaking  to  him  with 
evident  earnestness,  but  in  tones  too  low  for  Kenelm  to 
hear.  Still  it  seemed  to  him,  by  her  manner  and  by  the 
man's  look,  as  if  she  were  speaking  in  some  sort  of  reproach, 
which  he  sought  to  deprecate.  Then  he  spoke,  also  in  a 
whisper,  and  she  averted  her  face  for  a  moment — then  she 
held  out  her  hand,  and  the  minstrel  kissed  it.  Certainly, 
thus  seen,  the  two  might  well  be  taken  for  lovers  ;  and  the 
soft  night,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  silence  and  solitude, 
stars  and  moonlight,  all  girt  them  as  with  an  atmosphere  of 
love.  Presently  the  man  rose  and  leaned  over  the  balcony, 
propping  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  gazing  on  the  river. 
1  he  lady  rose  too,  and  also  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  her 
dark  hair  almost  touching  the  auburn  locks  of  her  com- 
panion. 

Kenelm  sighed.  Was  it  from  envy,  from  pity,  from  fear  ? 
I  know  not  ;  but  he  sighed. 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  lady  said,  still  in  low  tones,  but 
not  too  low  this  time  to  escape  Kenelm's  fine  sense  of  hearing: 

"Tell  me  those  verses  again.  I  must  remember  every 
word  of  them  when  you  are  gone." 

The  man  shook  his  head  gently,  and  answered,  but  in- 
audibly. 
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"Do,"  said  the  lady,  "set  tlieni  to  music  later  ;  and  the 
next  time  you  come  1  will  sing  them.  1  have  thought  of  a 
title  for  them." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  minstrel. 

**  Love's  Ouarrel." 

The  minsticl  turned  his  head,  and  their  eyes  met,  and, 
in  meeting,  lingered  lung.  Then  he  moved  away,  and  with 
face  turned  from  her  and  towards  the  river,  gave  the  melody 
of  his  wondrous  voice  to  the  following  lines  : 

LOVE'S   QUARREL. 

Standing  by  the  river,  gazing  on  the  river, 

See  it  paved  witli  starbeams ;  heaven  is  at  our  feet. 

Now  tlie  w  ave  is  troubled,  now  tlie  rushes  quiver ; 
Vanished  is  the  stariij^ht — it  was  a  deceit. 

Comes  a  little  cloudlet  'twixt  ourselves  and  heaven, 
And  from  all  the  river  fades  the  silver  track ; 

Put  thine  arms  around  me,  whisper  low,  "  P'orgiven  !" — 
See  how  on  the  river  starlight  settles  back. 

When  he  had  finished,  still  with  face  turned  aside,  the 
lady  did  not,  indeed,  whisper  "  forgiven,"  nor  put  her  arms 
around  him  ;  but,  as  if  by  irresistible  impulse,  she  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

The  minstrel  started. 

There  came  to  his  ear — he  knew  not  from  whence,  from 
whom — 

"  Mischief — mischief !     Remember  the  little  child  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said,  staring  round.  "  Did  you  not  hear  a 
voice  ?  " 

"  Only  yours,"  said  the  lady. 

"It  was  our  guardian  angel's,  Amalie.  It  came  in  time. 
We  will  go  within." 


CHAPTER   XII. 


The  next  morning  betimes,  Kenelm  visited  Tom  at  his 
uncle's  home.  A  comfortable  and  respectable  home  it  was, 
like  that  of  an  owner  in  easy  circumstances.  The  veterinary 
surgeon  himself  was  intelligent,  and  apparently  educated 
beyond  the  range  of  his  calling  ;  a  childless  widower,  be- 
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tween  sixty  and  seventy,  living  with  a  sister,  an  old  maid. 
They  were  evidently  much  attached  to  Tom,  and  delighted 
by  tiie  hope  of  keeping  him  witli  them.  Tom  himself  looked 
rather  sad,  but  not  sullen,  and  his  face  brightened  wonder- 
fully at  first  sight  of  Kenelm.  That  oddity  made  himself  as 
pleasant  and  as  much  like  other  people  as  he  could  in  con- 
versing with  the  old  widower  and  the  old  maid,  and  took 
leave,  engaging  Tom  to  be  at  his  inn  at  half-past  twelve  and 
spend  the  day  with  him  and  the  minstrel.  He  then  returned 
to  the  Golden  Lamb,  and  waited  there  for  his  first  visitant, 
the  minstrel. 

That  votary  of  the  muse  arrived  punctually  at  twelve 
o'clock.  His  countenance  was  less  cheerful  and  sunny  than 
usual.  Kenelm  made  no  allusion  to  the  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed, nor  did  his  visitor  seem  to  suspect  that  Kenelm  had 
witnessed  it  or  been  the  utterer  of  that  warning  voice. 

Kenelm. — "  I  have  asked  my  friend  Tom  Bowles  to  come 
a  little  later,  because  I  wished  you  to  be  of  use  to  him,  and, 
in  order  to  be  so,  I  should  suggest  how  : " 

The  Minstrel.—"  Pray  do." 

Kenelm. — "You  know  that  I  am  not  a  poet,  and  I  do  not 
have  much  reverence  for  verse-making,  merely  as  a  craft." 

The  Minstrel. — "Neither  have  I." 

Kenelm. — "  But  I  have  a  great  reverence  for  poetry  as  a 
priesthood.  I  felt  that  reverence  for  you  when  you  sketched 
and  talked  priesthood  last  evening,  and  placed  in  my  heart 
— I  hope  forever  while  it  beats — the  image  of  the  child  on 
the  sunlit  hill,  high  above  the  abodes  of  men,  tossing  her 
fiovver-ball  heavenward,  and  with  heavenward  eyes." 

The  singer's  cheek  colored  high,  and  his  lip  quivered  ; 
he  was  very  sensitive  to  praise — most  singers  are. 

Kenelm  resumed  :  "  I  have  been  educated  in  the  Realistic 
school,  and  with  realism  I  am  discontented,  because  in  realism 
as  a  school  there  is  no  truth.  It  contains  but  a  bit  of  truth, 
and  that  the  coldest  and  hardest  bit  of  it,  and  he  who  utters 
a  bit  of  truth  and  suppresses  the  rest  of  it,  tells  a  lie." 

The  Minstrel  (slyly). — "  Does  the  critic  who  says  to 
me,  '  Sing  of  beef-steak,  because  the  appetite  for  food  is  a 
real  want  of  daily  life,  and  don't  sing  of  art  and  glory  and 
love,  because  in  daily  life  a  man  may  do  without  such  ideas,' 
—tell  a  lie?" 

Kenelm. — "Thank  you  for  that  rebuke.  I  submit  to  it. 
No  doubt  I  did  tell  a  lie — that  is,  if  I  were  quite  in  earnest 
in  my  recommendation ;  and  if  not  in  earnest,  why " 
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The  Minstrel — "  You  belied  yourself." 

Kenei.m. — "  Very  likely.  I  set  out  on  my  travels  to 
escape  from  shams,  and  begin  to  discover  that  I  am  a 
s\\^\\\  par  L'xccUcncc.  But  1  suddenly  come  across  you,  as  a 
boy  dulled  by  his  syntax  and  his  vulgar  fractions  suddenly 
comes  across  a  pleasant  poem  or  a  picture-book  and  feels  his 
wits  brighten  up.  I  owe  you  much  ;  you  have  done  me  a 
world  of  good." 

"  I  cannot  guess  how." 

"  Possibly  not,  but  you  have  shown  mc  how  the  realism 
of  Nature  herself  takes  color  and  life  and  soul  when  seen  on 
the  ideal  or  poetic  side  of  it.  It  is  not  exactly  the  words 
that  you  say  or  sing  that  do  me  good,  but  they  awaken 
within  me  new  trains  of  thought,  which  1  seek  to  follow 
out.  The  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  suggests  rather  than 
dogmatizes,  and  inspires  his  listener  with  tiie  wish  to  teach 
himself.  Therefore,  O  singer !  whatever  be  the  worth  in 
critical  eyes  of  your  songs,  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  you 
would  like  to  go  through  the  world  always  singing." 

"  Pardon  me  ;  you  forget  that  I  added,'  if  life  were  always 
voung,  and  the  seasons  were  always  summer.'" 

"  I  do  not  forget.  But  if  youth  and  summer  fade  for 
you,  you  leave  youth  and  summer  behind  you  as  you  pass 
along — behind  in  hearts  which  mere  realism  would  make 
always  old,  and  counting  their  slothful  beats  under  the  gray 
of  a  sky  without  sun  or  stars  ;  wherefore  I  pray  you  to  con- 
sider how  magnificent  a  mission  the  singer's  is — to  harmonize 
your  life  with  your  song,  and  toss  your  flowers,  as  your 
child  does,  heavenward,  with  heavenward  eyes.  Think  only 
of  this  wlien  you  talk  with  my  sorrowing  friend,  and  you 
will  do  him  good,  as  you  have  done  me,  without  being  able 
to  guess  how  a  seeker  after  the  Beautiful,  such  as  you, 
carries  us  along  with  him  on  his  way  ;  so  that  we,  too,  look 
out  for  beauty,  and  see  it  in  the  wild-flowers  to  which  we 
had  been  blind  before." 

Here  Tom  entered  the  little  sanded  parlor  where  this  dia- 
logue had  been  held,  and  the  three  men  sallied  forth,  taking 
the  shortest  cut  from  the  town  into  the  fields  and  woodlands. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Whether  or  not  his  spirits  were  raised  by  Kenelm's 
praise  and  exhortations,  the  minstrel  that  day  talked  with  a 
charm  that  spell-bound  Tom,  and  Kenelm  was  satisfied  with 
brief  remarks  on  his  side  tending  to  draw  out  the  principal 
pcrformei". 

The  talk  was  drawn  from  outward  things,  from  natural 
objects — objects  that  interest  children,  and  men  who,  like 
Tom  Bowles,  have  been  accustomed  to  view  surroundings 
more  with  the  heart's  eye  than  the  mind's  eye.  This  rover 
about  the  country  knew  much  of  the  habits  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  insects,  and  told  anecdotes  of  them  with  a  mixture 
of  humor  and  pathos,  which  fascinated  Tom's  attention, 
made  him  laugh  heartily,  and  sometimes  brought  tears  into 
his  big  blue  eyes. 

.  They  dined  at  an  inn  by  the  wayside,  and  the  dinner  was 
mirthful;  then  they  wended  their  way  slowly  back.  By  the 
declining  daylight  their  talk  grew  somewhat  graver,  and 
Kenelm  took  more  part  in  it.  Tom  listened  mute — still 
fascinated.  At  length,  as  the  town  came  in  sight,  they 
agreed  to  halt  awhile,  in  a  bosky  nook  soft  with  mosses  and 
sweet  with  wild  thyme. 

There  as  they  lay  stretched  at  their  ease,  the  birds  hymn- 
ing vesper  songs  amid  the  boughs  above,  or  dropping,  noise- 
less and  fearless,  for  their  evening  food  on  the  swards  around 
them,  the  wanderer  said  to  Kenelm,  "  You  tell  me  that  you 
are  no  poet,  yet  I  am  sure  you  have  a  poet's  perception  ; 
you  must  have  written  poetry?" 

"Not  I  ;  as  I  before  told  you,  only  school  verses  in  dead 
languages  ;  but  I  found  in  my  knapsack  this  morning  a 
copy  of  some  rhymes,  made  by  a  fellow-collegian,  which  I 
put  into  my  pocket,  meaning  to  read  them  to  you  both. 
The)^  are  not  verses  like  yours,  which  evidently  burst  from 
you  spontaneously  and  are  not  imitated  from  any  other  poets. 
These  verses  were  written  by  a  Scotchman,  and  smack  of 
imitation  from  the  old  ballad  style.  There  is  little  to  ad- 
mire in  the  words  themselves,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
idea  which  struck  me  as  original,  and  impressed  me 
sufficiently  to  keep  a  copy,  and  somehow  or  other   it  got 
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into  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  two  books  I  carried  with  mo 
from  home." 

"What  are  those  books?  Books  of  poetry  both,  I  will 
venture  to  wager " 

"  Wrong  !  Both  metapliysical,  and  dry  as  a  bone.  Tom, 
light  your  pipe,  and  you,  sir,  lean  more  at  ease  on  your 
elbow  ;  I  should  warn  you  that  the  ballad  is  long.  Pa- 
tience !  " 

"  Attention  !  "  said  the  minstrel. 

"Fire  !"  added  Tom. 

Kenelm  began  to  read — and  he  read  well  : 


LORD    RONALD'S    BRIDE. 

FART     1. 

*'  Why  gathers  the  crowd  in  the  Market-place 

Ere  the  stars  have  yet  left  the  sky?  " 
"  For  a  holiday  show  and  an  act  of  grace — 

At  the  sunrise  a  witch  shall  die." 

"  What  deed  has  she  done  to  deserve  that  doom — 

Has  she  blighted  the  standing  corn, 
Or  rifled  for  philters  a  dead  man's  lomli, 

Or  rid  mothers  of  babes  new-born  ?  " 

**  Her  pact  with  the  Fiend  was  not  thus  revealed, 

She  tanght  sinners  the  Word  tf>  hear  ; 
Tlie  iumgry  she  fed,  and  the  sick  she  healed. 

And  was  held  as  a  Saint  last  year. 

"  But  a  holy  man,  who  at  Rome  had  been, 

Had  discovered,  by  hook  and  bell. 
That  the  marvels  s!ic  wrought  were  through  arts  unclean, 

And  the  lies  of  the  Prince  of  Hell. 

"  And  our  Mother  the  Church,  for  the  dame  was  rich, 

And  her  husband  was  Lord  of  Clyde, 
Would  fain  have  been  mild  to  this  saint-like  witch 

If  her  sins  she  had  not  denied. 

"  But  hush,  and  come  nearer  to  see  the  sight. 

Sheriff,  halberds,  and  torchmen, — look  ! 
That's  the  witch,  standing  mute  in  her  garb  of  white, 

By  the  priest  witli  his  bell  and  book." 

So  the  witch  was  consumed  on  the  sacred  pyre, 

And  the  priest  grew  in  power  and  pride, 
And  the  witch  left  a  son  to  succeed  his  sire 

In  the  hails  and  the  lands  of  Clyde. 
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And  the  infant  waxed  comely  and  strong  and  brave, 
Bui  his  manhood  liad  scarce  hegim, 

When  his  vessel  was  launched  on  the  northern  wave, 
To  the  shores  which  are  near  the  sun. 


PART    II. 

Lord  Ronald  has  come  to  his  halls  in  Clyde 

With  a  bride  of  some  unknown  race  : 
Compared  with  the  man  who  would  kibs  that  bride 

Wallace  wight  were  a  coward  base. 

Her  eyes  had  the  glare  of  the  mountain-cat 
When  it  springs  on  the  hunter's  spear  ; 

At  the  head  of  the  board  when  that  lady  sat 
Hungry  men  could  not  eat  for  fear. 

And  the  tones  of  her  voice  had  the  deadly  growl 
Of  the  bloodhound  that  scents  its  prey  ; 

No  storm  was  so  dark  as  that  lady's  scowl 
Under  tresses  of  wintry  gray. 

"  Lord  Ronald  !  men  marry  for  love  or  gold, 
Mickle  rich  must  have  been  thy  bride  !" 

"  Man's  heart  may  be  bought,  woman's  hand  be  sold, 
On  the  banks  of  our  northern  Clyde. 

"  My  bride  is,  in  sooth,  mickle  rich  to  me, 
Though  she  brought  not  a  groat  in  dower, 

For  her  face,  couldst  thou  see  it  as  I  do  see. 
Is  the  fairest  in  hall  or  bower  !  " 

Quoth  the  bishop  one  day  to  our  lord  the  king, 

"  Satan  reigns  on  the  Clyde  alway, 
And  the  taint  in  the  blood  of  the  witch  doth  cling 

To  the  child  that  she  brought  to  day. 

"Lord  Ronald  hath  come  from  the  Paynim  land 

With  a  bride  that  appalls  the  sight ; 
Like  his  dam  she  hath  moles  on  her  dread  right  hand, 

And  she  turns  to  a  snake  at  night. 

"  It  is  plain  that  a  Scot  who  can  blindly  dote 

On  the  face  of  an  Eastern  ghoul, 
And  a  ghoul  who  was  worth  not  a  silver  groat. 

Is  a  Scot  who  has  lost  his  soul. 

*'  It  were  wise  to  have  done  with  this  demon  tree 
Which  has  teemed  with  such  cankered  fruit : 

Add  the  soil  where  it  stands  to  my  holy  See, 
And  consign  to  the  flames  its  root." 
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**  Holy  man  !  "  quoth  King  James,  and  he  laughed,  "  wc  know 

Tliat  thy  tonj^ue  never  waj^s  in  vain, 
But  the  Chuich  cist  is  full,  and  the  king's  is  low, 

And  the  Clyde  is  a  fair  domain. 

*'  Yet  a  knight  that's  bewitched  by  a  laidly  fere 

Needs  not  much  to  dissolve  the  spell  ; 
We  will  summon  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  here. 

Be  at  hand  with  thy  book  and  bell." 


PART    III. 

Lord  Ronald  stood  up  in  King  James's  court, 

And  his  ilanie  by  his  dauntless  side ; 
The  barons  who  carae  in  the  hopes  of  sport 

Shook  with  fright  when  they  saw  the  bride. 

The  bishop,  though  armed  with  his  bell  and  book, 

Grew  as  white  as  if  turned  to  stone, 
It  was  only  our  king  who  could  face  that  look, 

But  he  spoke  with  a  trembling  tone  : 

"Lord  Ronald,  the  knights  of  thy  race  and  mine 

Should  have  mates  in  their  own  degree ; 
What  parentage,  say,  hath  that  bride  uf  thine 

Who  hath  come  from  the  far  countree  ? 

"  And  what  was  her  dowry  in  gold  or  land. 

Or  what  was  the  charm,  I  pray, 
Tliat  a  comely  young  gallant  should  woo  the  hand 

Of  the  ladye  we  see  to-day  ?  "  ^ 

And  the  lords  would  have  laughed,  but  that  awful  dame 
Struck  tliem  dumb  with  her  thunder-frown  : 

"  Saucy  king,  did  I  utter  my  father's  name, 
Thou  wouldst  kneel  as  his  liegeman  down. 

"  Though  I  brought  to  Lord  Ronald  nor  lands  nor  gold. 

Nor  the  bloom  of  a  fading  cheek ; 
Yet,  were  I  a  widow,  both  young  and  old 

Would  my  hand  and  my  dowry  seek. 

"  For  the  wi'-h  that  he  covets  the  most  below, 

And  would  hide  from  the  saints  above, 
Which  he  dares  not  to  pray  for  in  weal  or  woe, 

Is  the  dowry  I  bring  my  love. 

*'  Let  every  man  look  in  his  heart  and  see 

What  the  wish  lie  mosts  lusts  to  win, 
And  then  let  him  fasten  his  eyes  on  me 

While  he  tl.inks  of  his  darling  sin." 

9 
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And  every  man — bishop,  and  lord,  and  king— 
Tiiought  of  that  lie  most  wished  to  win, 

And,  fixing  his  eye  on  that  gruesome  thing. 
He  beheld  his  own  darling  sin. 

No  longer  a  ghoul  in  that  face  he  saw, 

It  was  fair  as  a  boy's  first  love ; 
The  voice  which  had  curdled  his  veins  with  awe 

Was  the  coo  of  the  woodland  dove. 

Each  heart  was  on  flame  for  the  peerless  dame 

At  the  price  of  the  husband's  life ; 
Bright  claymores  flash  out,  and  loud  voices  shout, 

"  In  thy  widow  shall  be  my  wife." 

Then  darkness  fell  over  the  palace  hall, 

More  dark  and  more  dark  it  fell. 
And  a  death-groan  boomed  hoarse  underneath  the  pall, 

And  was  drowned  amid  roar  and  yell. 

When  light  through  the  lattice-pane  stole  once  more. 

It  was  gray  as  a  wintry  dawn, 
And  the  bishop  lay  cold  on  the  regal  floor, 

With  a  stain  on  his  robes  of  lawn. 

Lord  Ronald  was  standing  beside  the  dead, 
In  the  scabbard  he  plunged  his  sword, 

And  with  visage  as  wan  as  the  corpse,  he  said, 
"  Lo  !  my  ladye  hath  kept  her  word. 

"  Now  I  leave  her  to  others  to  woo  and  win. 

For  no  longer  I  find  her  fair  ; 
Could  I  look  on  the  face  of  my  darling  sin, 

I  should  see  but  a  dead  man's  there. 

"  And  the  dowry  she  brought  me  is  here  returned, 

For  the  wish  of  my  heart  has  died, 
It  is  quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  priest  who  burned 

My  sweet  mother,  the  Saint  of  Clyde." 

Lord  Ronald  strode  over  the  stony  floor, 

Not  a  hand  was  outstretched  to  stay  ; 
Lord  Ronald  has  passed  through  the  gaping  door, 
Not  an  eye  ever  traced  his  way. 

And  the  ladye.  left  widowed,  was  prized  above 

All  tlie  maidens  in  hall  and  bower, 
Many  bartered  their  lives  for  that  ladye's  love. 

And  th^r  souls  for  that  ladye's  dower. 

God  grant  that  the  wish  which  I  dare  not  pray 

Be  not  that  which  I  hist  to  win, 
And  that  ever  I  look  with  my  first  dismay 

On  the  face  of  my  darling  sin  ! 
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As  he  ceased,  Kcnclm's  eye  fell  cm  Tom's  face  up-turned 
to  his  own,  witli  open  lips,  and  intent  stare,  and  paled  cheeks, 
and  a  look  of  that  higher  sort  of  terror  which  belongs  to  awe 
The  man,  then  recovering  himself,  tried  to  speak,  and  at- 
tempted a  sickly  smile,  but  neither  would  do.  He  rose  ab- 
ruptly and  walked  away,  crept  under  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
beech  tree,  and  stood  there  leaning  against  the  trunk. 

"  What  say  you  to  the  ballad  ?"  asked  Keuehn  of  the 
singer. 

"  It  is  not  without  power,"  answered  he. 

"  Ay,  of  a  certain  kind." 

The  minstrel  looked  hard  at  Kenelm,  and  dropped  his 
eyes,  with  a  heightened  glow  on  his  cheek. 

"  The  Scotch  are  a  thoughtful  race.  The  Scot  who  wrote 
this  thing  may  have  thought  of  a  day  when  he  saw  beauty  in 
the  face  of  a  darling  sin  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  evident  that  his 
sight  recovered  from  that  glamoury.  Shall  we  walk  on  ? 
Come,  Tom." 

The  minstrel  left  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  say- 
ing, "  I  regret  that  I  cannot  see  more  of  either  of  you,  as  I 
quit  Luscombe  at  daybreak.  Here,  by  the  by,  I  forgot  to 
give  it  before,  is  the  address  you  wanted." 

Kenelm. — "  Of  the  little  child.  I  am  glad  you  remem- 
bered her." 

The  minstrel  again  looked  hard  at  Kenelm,  this  time  with- 
out dropping  his  eyes.  Kenelm's  expression  of  face  was  so 
simply  quiet  that  it  might  be  almost  called  vacant. 

Kenelm  and  Tom  continued  to  walk  on  towards  the  vet- 
erinary surgeon's  house,  for  some  minutes  silently.  Then 
Tom  said  in  a  whisper,  "Did  not  you  mean  those  rhymes  to 
hit  me  \\Q.XQ.—hcre  V  and  he  struck  his  breast. 

'■  The  rhymes  were  written  long  before  I  saw  you,  Tom  ; 
but  it  is  well  if  their  meaning  strike  us  all.  Of  you,  my 
friend,  I  have  no  fear  now.  Are  you  not  already  a  changed 
man  ?" 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  through  a  change,"  answered 
Tom,  in  slow,  dreary  accents.  "  In  hearing  you  and  that 
gentleman  talk  so  much  of  things  that  I  never  thought  of,  I 
felt  something  in  me — you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you — some- 
feiiing  like  a  bird." 

"  Like  a  bird — good  !  a  bird  has  wings." 

"Just  so." 

"  And  you  felt  wings  that  you  were  unconscious  of  before, 
fluttering  and  beating  themselves  as  against  the  wires  of  a 
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cage.  You  were  true  to  your  instincts  then,  my  dear  fellow- 
man — instincts  of  space  and  heaven.  Courage  ! — the  cage- 
door  will  open  soon.  And  now,  practically  speaking,  I  give 
you  this  advice  in  parting  :  you  have  a  quick  and  sensitive 
mind  which  you  have  allowed  that  strong  body  of  yours  to 
incarcerate  and  suppress.  Give  that  mind  fair  play.  Attend 
to  the  business  of  your  calling  diligently  :  the  craving  for 
regluar  work  is  the  healthful  appetite  of  mind  ;  but  in  your 
spare  hours  cultivate  the  new  ideas  which  your  talk  with  men 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  mind  more  than 
the  body,  has  sown  within  you.  Belong  to  a  book-club,  and 
interest  yourself  in  books.  A  wise  man  has  said,  '  Books 
widen  the  present  by  adding  to  it  the  past  and  the  future.' 
Seek  the  company  of  educated  men,  and  educated  women 
too  ;  and  when  you  are  angry  with  another,  reason  with  him 
— don't  knock  him  down  ;  and  don't  be  knocked  down  your- 
self by  an  enemy  much  stronger  than  yourself — Drink.  Do 
all  this,  and  when  I  see  you  again  you  Avill  be " 

"  Stop,  sir — you  will  see  me  again  ?" 

"Yes,  if  we  both  live,  I  promise  it." 

"When?" 

"You  see,  Tom,  we  have  both  of  us  something  in  our  old 
selves  which  we  must  work  off.  You  will  work  off  your 
something  by  repose,  and  I  must  work  off  mine,  if  I  can,  by 
moving  about.  So  I  am  on  my  travels.  May  we  both  have 
new  selves  better  than  the  old  selves,  when  we  again  shake 
hands.  For  your  part  try  your  best,  dear  Tom,  and  heaven 
prosper  you." 

"  And  heaven  bless  you  ! "  cried  Tom,  fervently,  with 
tears  rolling  unheeded  from  his  bold  blue  eyes. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Though  Kenelm  left  Luscombe  on  Tuesday  morning,  he 
did  not  appear  at  Neesdale  Park  till  the  Wednesday,  a  little 
before  the  dressing-bell  for  dinner.  His  adventures  in  the 
interim  are  not  worth  repeating.  He  had  hoped  he  might 
fall  in  again  with  the  minstrel,  but  he  did  not. 

His  portmanteau  had  arrived,  and  he  heaved  a  sigh  as  he 
cased  himself  in  a  gentleman's  evening  dress,  "Alas  !  I  have 
soon  got  back  again  into  my  own  skin." 
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There  were  several  other  s^uests  in  the  house,  tliougli  not 
a  hirgc  purty.  They  IkuI  been  asked  with  an  eye  to  llie  ap- 
proaching election,  consisting  of  squires  and  clergy  from 
remoter  parts  of  the  county.  Chief  among  the  guests  in 
rank  and  importance,  and  rendered  by  tlie  occasion  the  cen- 
tral object  of  interest,  was  George  Belvoir. 

Kenelm  bore  his  part  in  this  society  with  a  resignation 
that  partook  of  repentance. 

The  first  day  he  spoke  very  little,  and  was  considered  a 
very  dull  young  man  by  the  lady  he  took  in  to  dinner.  Mr. 
Travers  in  vain  tried  to  draw  him  out.  He  had  anticipated 
much  amusement  from  the  eccentricities  of  his  guest,  who 
had  talked  volubly  enough  in  the  fernery,  and  was  sadly 
disappointed.  "  I  feel,"  he  whispered  to  Mrs.  Campion, 
"  like  poor  Lord  Pomf ret,  who,  charmed  with  Punch's  lively 
conversation,  bought  him,  and  was  greatly  surprised  that, 
when  he  had  brought  him  home,  Punch  would  not  talk." 

"  But  your  Punch  listens,"  said  Mrs.  Campion,  "  and  he 
observes." 

George  Belvoir,  on  the  other  hand,  was  imiversally  de- 
clared to  be  very  agreeable.  Tliough  not  naturally  jovial, 
he  forced  himself  to  appear  so — laughing  loud  with  the 
squires,  and  entering  heartily  with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters into  such  topics  as  county-balls  and  croquet-parties  ; 
and  when  after  dinner  he  had,  Cato-like,  "warmed  his  vir- 
tue with  wine,"  the  virtue  came  out  very  lustily  in  praise  of 
go(jd  men — viz.,  men  of  his  own  party — and  anathema  on 
bad  men — viz.,  men  of  the  other  party. 

Now  and  then  he  appealed  to  Kenelm,  and  Kenelm  al- 
ways returned  the  same  answer,  "There  is  much  in  what 
you  say." 

The  first  evening  closed  in  the  usual  way  in  country- 
houses.  There  was  some  lounging  under  moonlight  on  the 
terrace  before  the  house  ;  then  tiicre  was  some  singing  by 
young  lady  amateurs,  and  a  rubber  of  whist  for  the  elders  ; 
then  wine-and-water,  hand-candlesticks,  a  smoking-room  for 
those  who  smoked,  and  beds  for  those  who  did  not. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Cecilia,  partly  in  obedience 
to  the  duties  of  hostess,  and  partly  from  tliat  compassion 
for  shyness  which  kindly  and  high-bred  persons  entertain, 
had  gone  a  little  out  of  her  way  to  allure  Kenelm  forth  from 
the  estranged  solitude  he  had  contrived  to  weave  around 
him  ;  in  vain  for  the  daugiiter  as  for  the  father.  He  replied 
to  her  with  the  (juiet  self-possession  which  should  h.ve  con 
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vinced  her  that  no  man  on  earth  was  less  entitled  to  indul- 
gence for  the  gentlemanlike  infirmity  of  shyness,  and  no 
man  less  needed  the  duties  of  any  hostess  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  his  comforts,  or  rather  for  his  diminished  sense  of 
discomfort  ;  but  his  replies  were  in  monosyllables,  and  made 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  says  in  his  heart,  "  If  this  crea- 
ture would  but  leave  me  alone  !  " 

Cecilia,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  was  piqued,  and, 
strange  to  say,  began  to  feel  more  interest  about  this  in- 
different stranger  than  about  the  popular,  animated,  pleas- 
ant George  Beivoir,  who  she  knew  by  womanly  instinct  was 
as  much  in  love  with  her  as  he  could  be. 

Cecilia  Travers  that  night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  told  her 
maid,  smilingly,  that  she  was  too  tired  to  have  her  hair 
done ;  and  yet,  when  the  maid  was  dismissed,  she  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass  more  gravely  and  more  discontentedly 
than  she  had  ever  looked  there  before,  and  tired  though 
she  was,  stood  at  the  window  gazing  into  the  moonlit  night 
for  a  good  hour  after  the  maid  had  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Kenelm  Chillingly  has  now  been  several  days  a  guest 
at  Neesdale  Park.  He  has  recovered  speech  ;  the  other 
guests  have  gone,  including  George  Beivoir.  Leopold 
Travers  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Kenelm.  Leopold  was 
one  of  those  men,  not  uncommon  perhaps  in  England,  who, 
with  great  mental  energies,  have  little  book-knowledge,  and 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  a  book-reader  who  is  not  a 
pedant,  feel  a  pleasant  excitement  in  his  society,  a  source  of 
interest  in  comparing  notes  with  him,  a  constant  surprise  in 
finding  by  what  venerable  authorities  the  deductions  which 
their  own  mother-wit  has  drawn  from  life  are  supported,  or 
by  what  cogent  arguments,  derived  from  books,  those  de- 
ductions are  contravened  or  upset.  Leopold  Travers  had 
in  him  that  sense  of  humor  which  generally  accompanies  a 
strong  practical  understanding  (no  man,  for  instance,  has 
more  practical  understanding  than  a  Scot,  and  no  man  has 
a  keener  susceptibility  to  humor),  and  not  only  enjoyed 
Kenelm's  odd  way  of  expressing  himself,  but  very  often 
mistook  Kenelm's  irony  for  opinion  spoken  in  earnest. 
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Since  liis  early  removal  from  the  capital  and  his  devotion 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  it  was  so  seldom  that  Leoptjld 
Travers  met  a  man  by  whose  conversation  his  mind  was  di- 
verted to  other  subjects  than  those  which  were  incidental  to 
the  commonplace  routine  of  his  life,  that  he  found  in  Ken- 
elm's  views  of  men  and  things  a  source  of  novel  amusement, 
and  a  stirring  appeal  to  sitch  metaphysical  creeds  of  his  own 
as  had  been  formed  unconsciously,  and  had  long  reposed  un- 
examined in  the  recesses  of  an  intellect  shrewd  and  strong, 
but  more  accustomed  to  dictate  than  to  argue.  Kenelm,  on 
his  side,  saw  much  in  his  host  to  like  and  to  admire  ;  but, 
reversing  their  relative  positions  in  point  of  years,  he  con- 
versed with  Travers  as  with  a  mind  younger  than  his  own. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  of  his  crotchety  theories  that  each  gene- 
ration is  in  substance  mentally  older  than  the  generation 
preceding  it,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  science  ;  and, 
as  he  would  say,  "  The  study  of  life  is  a  science,  and  not 
an  art." 

But  Cecilia, — what  impression  did  she  create  upon  the 
young  visitor  ?  Was  he  alive  to  the  charms  of  her  rare 
beauty,  to  the  grace  of  a  mind  sufficiently  stored  for  com- 
mune with  those  who  loved  to  think  and  to  imagine,  and 
yet  sufficiently  feminine  and  playful  to  seize  the  sportive 
side  of  realities  and  allow  tlieir  proper  place  to  the  trifles 
which  make  the  sum  of  human  things  ?  An  impression  she 
did  make,  and  that  impression  was  new  to  him  and  pleasing. 
Nay,  sometimes  in  her  presence,  and  sometimes  when  alone, 
he  fell  into  abstracted  consultations  with  himself,  saying, 
"  Kenelm  Chillingly,  now  that  thou  hast  got  back  into  thy 
proper  skin,  dost  thou  not  think  that  thou  hadst  better  re- 
main there  ?  Couldst  thou  not  be  contented  with  thy  lot  as 
erring  descendant  of  Adam,  if  thou  couldst  win  for  thy  mate 
so  faultless  a  descendant  of  Eve  as  now  flits  before  thee  ?" 
But  he  could  not  extract  from  himself  any  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  questions  he  had  addressed  to  himself. 

Once  he  said  abruptly  to  Travers,  as,  on  their  return  from 
their  rambles,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  Cecilia's  light  form 
bending  over  the  flower-beds  on  the  lawn,  "  Do  you  admire 
Virgil  ?"" 

"  To  say  truth,  I  have  not  read  Virgil  since  I  was  a  boy  ; 
and,  between  you  and  me,  I  then  thought  him  rather  monoto- 
nous." 

"  Perhaps  because  his  verse  is  so  smooth  in  its  beauty  ?  " 

"  Probably.    When  one  is  very  young  one's  taste  is  faulty ; 
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and  if  a  poet  is  not  faulty,  we  are  apt  to  think  he  wants 
vivacity  and  fire." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  hicid  explanation,"  answered  Ken- 
elm,  adding  musingly  to  himself,  "  I  am  afraid  I  should  yawn 
very  often  if  I  were  married  to  a  Miss  Virgil." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  house  of  Mr.  Travers  contained  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  family  portraits,  few  of  them  well  painted,  but  the 
Squire  was  evidently  proud  of  such  evidences  of  ancestry. 
They  not  only  occupied  a  considerable  space  on  the  walls  of 
the  reception-rooms,  but  swarmed  into  the  principal  sleeping- 
chambers,  and  smiled  or  frowned  on  the  beholder  from  dark 
passages  and  remote  lobbies.  One  morning  Cecilia,  on  her 
Avay  to  the  China  Closet,  found  Kenelm  gazing  very  intently 
upon  a  female  portrait  consigned  to  one  of  these  obscure 
receptacles  by  which  through  a  back  staircase  he  gained  the 
only  approach  from  the  hall  to  his  chamber. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  good  judge  of  paintings,"  said 
Kenelm,  as  Cecilia  paused  beside  him  ;  "but  it  strikes  me 
that  this  picture  is  very  much  better  than  most  of  those  to 
which  places  of  honor  are  assigned"in  your  collection.  And 
the  face  itself  is  so  lovely  that  it  would  add  an  embellishment 
to  the  princeliest  galleries." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cecelia,  v\'ith  a  half-sigh.  "  The  face  is  love- 
ly, and  the  portrait  is  considered  one  of  Lely's  rarest  master- 
pieces. It  used  to  hang  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.    My  father  had  it  placed  here  many  years  ago." 

"  Perhaps  because  he  discovered  it  was  not  a  familv  por- 
trait?" 

"  On  the  contrary — because  it  grieves  him  to  think  it  is  a 
family  portrait.  Hush  !  I  hear  his  footstep  ;  don't  speak  of 
it  to  him  ;  don't  let  him  see  you  looking  at  it.  The  subject 
is  ver\'  painful  to  him." 

Here  Cecilia  vanished  into  the  China  Closet,  and  Kenelm 
turned  off  to  his  own  room. 

What  sin  committed  by  the  original  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  but  only  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  could  have 
justified  Leopold  Travers  in  removing  the  most  pleasing  por 
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trait  in  the  house  from  the  honored  place  it  had  occupied, 
and  banishing  it  to  so  obscure  a  recess  ?  Kenelni  said  no 
more  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  an  hour  afterwards  had  dis- 
missed it  from  his  tiioughts.  The  next  day  he  rode  out  witli 
Travers  and  Ccciha.  Tiieir  way  passed  thrcnigh  quiet  siiady 
lanes  without  any  purposed  direction,  when  suddenly,  at  the 
spot  where  three  of  those  lanes  met  on  an  angle  of  common 
gnjund,  a  lonely  gray  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  space  of 
grass  land  which  looked  as  if  it  had  once  been  a  park,  with 
huge  boles  of  pollarded  oak  dotting  the  space  here  and  there, 
rose  before  them. 

"  Cissy  !  "  cried  Travers.  angrily  reining  in  his  horse  and 
stopping  short  in  a  political  discussion  which  he  had  forced 
upon  Kenelm — "Cissy!  How  comes  this  ?  We  have  taken 
the  wrong  turn!  No  matter:  I  see  there,"  pointing  to  the 
right,  "  the  chimney-pots  of  old  Mondell's  homestead.  He 
has  not  yet  promised  his  vote  to  George  Belvoir.  I'll  go  and 
have  a  talk  with  him.  Turn  back,  you  and  Mr.  Chillingly 
— meet  me  at  Turner's  Green,  and  wait  for  me  there  till  I 
come.  I  need  not  excuse  myself  to  you,  Chillingly.  A  vote 
is  a  vote."  So  saying,  the  Squire,  whose  ordinary  riding- 
horse  was  an  old  hunter,  halted,  turned,  and,  no  gate  being 
visible,  put  the  horse  over  a  stiff  fence  and  vanished  in  the  di- 
rection of  old  Mondell's  chimney-pots.  Kenelm,  scarcely 
hearing  his  host's  instructions  to  Cecilia  and  excuses  to  him- 
self, remained  still  and  gazing  on  the  old  gray  tower  thus 
abruptly  obtruded  on  his  view. 

Though  no  learned  antiquarian  like  his  father,  Kenelm 
liad  a  strange  fascinating  interest  in  all  relics  of  the  past; 
and  old  gray  towers,  where  they  are  not  church  towers,  are 
very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  England.  All  around  the  old  gray 
tower  spoke  with  an  unutterable  mournfulness  of  the  past 
in  ruins  :  you  could  see  remains  of  soriie  large  Gothic  build- 
ing once  attached  to  it,  rising  here  and  there  in  fragments 
of  deeply-buttressed  walls  ;  you  could  even  see  in  a  dry  ditch, 
between  higli  ridges,  where  there  had  been  a  fortified  moat  ; 
nay,  you  c<juld  even  see  where  once  had  been  the  bailey  hill 
from  which  a  baron  of  old  had  dispensed  justice.  Seldom  in- 
deed does  the  most  acute  of  antiquarians  discover  that  rem- 
nant of  Xorman  times  on  lands  still  held  by  the  oldest  of  An- 
glo Norman  families.  Then,  the  wild  nature  of  the  demesne 
around;  those  ranges  of  sward,  with  those  old  giant  oak- 
trunks,  iiollowed  within  and  pollarded  at  tcjp  ;  all  spoke,  \\\ 
unison  with  the  gray  tower,  of  a  past  as  remote  from  the 
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reign  of  Victoria  as  the  Pyramids  are  from  the  sway  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

"  Let  us  turn  back,"  said  Miss  Travers  ;  "  my  father  would 
not  like  me  to  stay  here." 

"  Pardon  me  a  moment.  I  wish  my  father  were  here  ; 
he  would  stay  till  sunset.  But  what  is  the  history  of  that 
old  tower? — a  history  it  must  have." 

."  Every  home  has  a  history — even  a  peasant's  hut,"  said 
Cecilia.  But  do  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to  comply  with  my 
father's  request.      I  at  least  must  turn  back." 

Thus  commanded,  Kenelm  reluctantly  withdrew  his  gaze 
from  the  ruin  and  regained  Cecilia,  who  was  already  some 
paces  in  return  down  the  lane. 

"  I  am  far  from  a  very  inquisitive  man  by  temperament," 
said  Kenelm,  "so  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  living  are  concerned. 
But  I  should  not  care  to  open  a  book  if  I  had  no  interest  in 
the  past.  Pray  indulge  my  curiosity  to  learn  something  about 
that  old  tower.  It  could  not  look  more  melancholy  and  soli- 
tary if  I  had  built  it  myself." 

"  Its  most  melancholy  associations  are  with  a  very  recent 
past,"  answered  Cecilia.  "  The  tower,  in  remote  times, 
formed  the  keep  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  most  ancient 
and  once  the  most  povverful  family  in  these  parts.  The 
owners  were  barons  who  took  active  share  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  The  last  of  them  sided  with  Richard  III.,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  the  title  was  attainted,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  the  lands  were  confiscated.  Loyalty  to 
a  Plantagenet  was  of  course  treason  to  a  Tudor.  But  the 
regeneration  of  the  family  rested  with  their  direct  descend- 
ants, who  had  saved  from  the  general  wreck  of  their  for- 
tunes what  may  be  called  a  good  squire's  estate — about, 
perhaps,  the  same  rental  as  my  father's,  but  of  much  larger 
aci'eage.  These  squires,  however,  were  more  looked  up  to 
in  the  county  than  the  wealthiest  peer.  They  were  still  by 
far  the  oldest  family  in  the  county  ;  and  traced  in  their 
pedigree  alliances  with  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Eng- 
lish history.  In  themselves  too,  for  many  generations,  they 
were  a  high-spirited,  hospitable,  popular  race,  living  un- 
ostentatiously on  their  income,  and  contented  with  their 
rank  of  squires.  The  castle — ruined  by  time  and  siege — 
they  did  not  attempt  to  restore.  They  dwelt  in  a  house 
near  to  it,  built  about  Elizabeth's  time,  which  you  could 
not  see,  for  it  lies  in  a  hollow  behind  the  tower — a  moder- 
ate-sized,   picturesque,   country   gentleman's    house.     Our 
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family  intermarried  witli  tliem.  The  portrait  you  saw  was 
a  dauglitcr  of  their  house.  And  very  proud  was  any  squire 
in  the  county  of  intermarriage  with  the  Fletwodes." 

"  Fietwode — that  was  their  name  ?  I  iiave  a  vague  re- 
collection of  having  heard  the  name  connected  with  some 
disastrous— oh,  but  it  can't  be  the  same  family — pray  go  on.' 

"  I  fear  it  is  the  same  family.  But  I  will  finish  the  story 
as  I  have  heard  it.  The  property  descended  at  last  to  one 
Bertram  Fletwode,  who,  unfortunately,  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  clever  man  of  business.  There  was 
some  mining  company  in  which,  with  other  gentlemen  in 
the  county,  he  took  great  interest  ;  invested  largely  in 
shares  ;  became  the  head  of  the  direction " 

"  I  see  ;  and  was,  of  course,  ruined." 

"  No  :  worse  than  that,  he  became  very  rich  ;  and,  un- 
happily, became  desirous  of  being  richer  still.  I  have  heard 
that  there  was  a  great  mania  for  speculations  just  about 
that  time.  He  embarked  in  these,  and  prospered,  till  at 
last  he  was  induced  to  invest  a  large  share  of  the  fortune 
thus  acquired  in  the  partnership  of  a  bank,  which  enjoyed 
a  high  character.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  retained  popu- 
larity and  esteem  in  the  county  ;  but  the  squires  who  shared 
in  the  adventures  of  the  mining  company,  and  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  other  speculations  in  which  his  name  did 
not  appear,  professed  to  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  Flet- 
wode, of  Fletwode,  being  ostensibly  joined  in  partnership 
with  a  Jones,  of  Clapham,  in  a  London  bank." 

*'  Slow  folks,  those  country  squires, — behind  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age.     Well  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  that  Bertram  Fletwode  was  himself  very 
reluctant  to  take  this  step,  but  was  persuaded  to  do  so  by 
his  son.  This  son,  Alfred,  was  said  to  have  still  greater 
talents  for  business  than  the  father,  and  had  been  not  only 
associated  with  but  consulted  by  him  in  all  the  later  specu- 
lations which  had  proved  so  fortunate.  Mrs.  Campion  knew 
Alfred  Fletwode  very  well.  She  describes  him  as  hand- 
some, with  quick,  eager  eyes  ;  showy  and  imposing  in  his 
talk  ;  immensely  ambitious — more  ambitious  than  avari- 
cious,— collecting  money  less  for  its  own  sake  than  for  that 
which  it  could  give — rank  and  power.  According  to  her  it 
was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  claim  the  old  barony, 
but  not  before  there  could  go  with  the  barony  a  fortune 
adequate  to  the  lustre  of  a  title  so  ancient,  and  equal  to  the 
wealth  of  modern  peers  with  higher  nominal  rank." 
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"  A  poor  ambition  at  the  best ;  of  the  two  I  should  pre- 
fer that  of  a  poet  in  a  garret.  But  I  am  no  judge.  Thank 
heaven  I  have  no  ambition.  Still,  all  ambition,  all  desire 
to  rise,  is  interesting  to  him  who  is  ignominiously  contented 
if  he  does  not  fall.  So  the  son  had  his  way,  and  Fletwode 
joined  company  with  Jones  on  the  road  to  wealth  and  the 
peerage  ? — meanwhile,  did  the  son  marry  ?  if  so,  of  course 
the  daughter  of  a  duke  or  a  millionaire.  Tuft-hunting,  or 
money-making,  at  the  risk  of  degradation  and  the  work- 
house.    Progress  of  the  age  !  " 

"  No,"  replied  Cecilia,  smiling  at  this  outburst,  but 
smiling  sadly,  "  Fletwode  did  not  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
duke  or  a  millionaire  ;  but  still  his  wife  belonged  to  a  noble 
family — very  poor,  but  very  proud.  Perhaps  he  married 
from  motives  of  ambition,  though  not  of  gain.  Her  father 
was  of  much  political  influence  that  might  perhaps  assist 
his  claim  to  the  barony.  The  mother,  a  woman  of  the 
world;  enjoying  a  high  social  position,  and  nearly  related  to 
a  connection  of  ours — Lady  Glenalvon." 

"  Lady  Glenalvon,  the  dearest  of  my  lady  friends  !  You 
are  connected  with  her  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Lord  Glenalvon  was  my  mother's  uncle.  But  I 
wnsh  to  finish  my  story  before  my  father  joins  us.  Alfred 
Fletwode  did  not  marry  till  long  after  the  partnership  in  the 
bank.  His  father,  at  his  desire,  had  bought  up  the  whole 
business, — Mr.  Jones  having  died.  The  bank  was  carried 
on  in  the  names  of  Fletwode  and  Son.  But  the  father  had 
become  merely  a  nominal,  or  what  I  believe  is  called,  a 
'sleeping'  partner.  He  had  long  ceased  to  reside  in  the 
county.  The  old  house  was  not  grand  enough  for  him. 
He  had  purchased  a  palatial  residence  in  one  of  the  home 
counties  ;  lived  there  in  great  splendor  ;  Avas  a  munificent 
patron  of  science  and  art  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  earlier  addic 
tion  to  business-like  speculations,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  singularly  accomplished,  high-bred  gentleman.  Some 
years  before  his  son's  marriage,  Mr.  Fletwode  had  been 
afflicted  with  partial  paralysis,  and  his  medical  attendant 
enjoined  rigid  abstention  from  business.  From  that  time 
he  never  interfered  with  his  son's  management  of  the  bank. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  much  younger  than  Alfred.  Lord 
Eagleton,  my  mother's  brother,  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  her.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed — when  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  the  great  firm  of  Fletwode  and 
Son  had  stopped  payment, — is  that  the  right  phrase  ?  " 
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"  I  believe  so." 

"A  great  many  people  were  ruined  in  lliat  failure.  The 
public  indisj^natiun  was  very  great.  Of  course  all  the  Flct- 
wode  property  went  to  the  creditors.  Old  Mr.  Fletwode'was 
legally  acquitted  of  all  other  offence  than  that  of  over-confi- 
dence in  his  son.  Alfred  was  convicted  of  fraud — of  forgery. 
I  don't,  of  course,  know  the  particulars, — they  are  very  com- 
plicated, lie  was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  servitude, 
but  died  the  day  he  was  condenmed — apparently  by  poisdn, 
which  he  had  long  secreted  about  his  person.  Now  you 
can  luiderstand  why  my  father,  who  is  almost  gratuitously 
sensitive  on  the  point  of  honor,  removed  into  a  dark  corner 
the  portrait  of^  Arabella  Fletwodc, — his  own  ancestress,  but 
also  the  ancestress  of  a  convicted  felon, — you  can  under- 
stand why  the  whole  subject  is  so  painful  to  him.  His 
wife's  brother  was  to  have  married  the  felon's  sister  ;  and 
though,  of  course,  that  marriage  was  tacitly  bioken  off  by 
the  terrible  disgrace  that  had  befallen  the  Fletwodes,  yet  I 
don't  think  my  poor  uncle  ever  recovered  the  blow  to  his 
hopes.  He  went  abroad,  and  died  in  INIadeira,  of  a  slow 
decline." 

"And  the  felon's  sister,  did  she  die  too  ?" 

"  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of.  Mrs.  Campion  says  that  she 
saw  in  a  newspaper  the  announcement  of  old  Mr.  Fletwode's 
death,  and  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  after  that  event 
Miss  Fletwode  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York." 

"  Alfred  Fletwode's  wife  went  back,  of  course,  to  her 
family?" 

"  Alas  !  no, — poor  thing  !  She  had  not  been  many  months 
married  when  the  bank  broke  ;  and  among  his  friends  her 
wretched  husband  appears  to  have  forged  the  names  of  the 
trustees  to  her  marriage  settlement,  and  sold  out  the  sums 
which  would  otherwise  have  served  her  as  a  competence. 
Her  father,  too,  was  a  great  sufferer  by  the  bankruptcy, 
having  by  his  son-in-law's  advice  placed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  moderate  fortune  in  Alfred's  hands  for  investment, 
all  of  which  was  involved  in  the  general  wreck.  I  am  afraid 
he  was  a  very  hard-heai'ted  man  ;  at  all  events,  his  poor 
daughter  never  returned  to  him.  She  died,  I  think,  even 
before  the  death  of  Bertram  Fletwode.  The  whole  story  is 
very  dismal." 

"  Dismal  indeed,  but  pregnant  with  salutaiy  warnings  to 
those  M'ho  live  in  an  age  of  progress.  Here  you  see  a  family 
of  fair  fortune,   living  hospitably,   beloved,  revered,  more 
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looked  up  to  by  their  neighbors  than  the  wealthiest  nobles 
— no  family  not  proud  to  boast  alliance  with  it.  All  at  once, 
in  the  tranquil  records  of  this  happy  race,  appears  that 
dariing  of  the  age,  that  hero  of  progress — a  clever  man  of 
business.  He  be  contented  to  live  as  his  fathers !  He  be 
contented  with  such  trifles  as  competence,  respect,  and  love  ! 
Much  too  clever  for  that.  The  age  is  money-making — go 
with  the  age  !  He  goes  with  the  age.  Born  a  gentleman 
only,  he  exalts  himself  into  a  trader.  But  at  least  he,  it 
seems,  if  greedy,  was  not  dishonest.  He  was  born  a  gentle- 
man, but  his  son  was  born  a  trader.  The  son  is  a  still 
cleverer  man  of  business  ;  the  son  is  consulted  and  trusted. 
Aha  !  He  too  goes  with  the  age  ;  to  greed  he  links  ambition. 
The  trader's  son  wishes  to  return — what  ?  to  the  rank  of 
gentleman  ? — gentleman  !  nonsense  !  everybody  is  a  gentle- 
man nowadays — to  the  title  of  Lord.  How  ends  it  all  ? 
Could  I  sit  but  for  twelve  hours  in  the  innermost  heart  of 
that  Alfred  Fletwode — could  I  see  how,  step  by  step  from 
his  childhood,  the  dishonest  son  was  avariciously  led  on  by 
the  honest  father  to  depart  from  the  old  vestigia  of  Fletwodes 
of  Fletwode— scorning  The  Enough  to  covet  The  More — 
gaining  The  More  to  sigh  it  is  not  The  Enough — I  think  I 
might  show  that  the  age  lives  in  a  house  of  glass,  and  had 
better  not  for  its  own  sake  throw  stones  on  the  felon  !  " 

"  Ah,  but,  Mr.  Chillingly,  surely  this  is  a  very  rare  ex- 
ception in  the  general " 

"  Rare  ! "  interrupted  Kenelm,  who  was  excited  to  a 
warmth  of  passion  which  would  have  startled  his  most  inti- 
mate friend — if  indeed  an  intimate  friend  had  ever  been 
vouchsafed  to  him — ■"  rare  !  nay,  how  common — I  don't  say 
to  the  extent  of  forgery  and  fraud,  but  to  the  extent  of  de- 
gradation and  ruin — is  the  greed  of  a  Little  More  to  those 
who  have  The  Enough  ;  is  the  discontent  with  competence, 
respect,  and  love,  when  catching  sight  of  a  money-bag  ! 
How  many  well-descended  county  families,  cursed  witli  an 
heir  who  is  called  a  clever  man  of  business,  have  vanished 
from  the  soil  !  A  company  starts — the  clever  man  joins  it 
— one  bright  day.  Pouf  !  the  old  estates  and  the  old  name 
are  powder.  Ascend  higher.  Take  nobles  whose  ancestral 
titles  ought  to  be  to  English  ears  like  the  sound  of  clarions, 
awakening  the  most  slothful  to  the  scorn  of  money-bags  and 
the  passion  for  renown.  Lo  !  in  that  mocking  dance  of 
death  called  the  Progress  of  the  Age,  one  who  did  not  find 
Enough  in  a  sovereign's  revenue,  and  seeks  the  Little  More 
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as  a  gambler  on  the  turf  by  the  advice  of  blacklegs  !  Lo  ! 
another,  with  laiuls  wider  tlian  his' greatest  ancestors  ever 
possessed,  must  still  go  in  for  The  Little  iNlore,  adding  acre 
to  acre,  heaping  debt  upon  debt  !  Lo  !  a  third,  whose  name, 
borne  by  his  ancestors,  was  once  the  terror  of  England's 
foes — the  landlord  of  a  hotel  !  A  fourth — but  why  go  on 
through  the  list?  Another  and  another  still  succeeds — each 
on  the  Road  to  Ruin,  each  in  the  Age  of  Progress.  Ah, 
Miss  Travers  !  in  the  old  time  it  was  through  the  Temple 
of  Honor  that  one  passed  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  In 
this  wise  age  the  process  is  reversed.  But  here  conies  your 
father." 

"  A  thousand  pardons  !  "  said  Leopold  Travers.  "  That 
numskull  Mondell  kept  me  so  long  with  his  old-fashioned 
Tory  doubts  whether  liberal  politics  are  favorable  to  agricul- 
tural prospects.  But  as  he  owes  a  round  sum  to  a  Whig 
lawyer  I  had  to  talk  with  his  wife,  a  prudent  woman  ;  con- 
vinced lier  that  his  own  agricultural  prospects  were  safest 
on  the  Whig  side  of  the  question  ;  and,  after  kissing  the 
baby  and  shaking  his  liand,  booked  his  vote  for  George 
Belvoir— a  plumper." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Kenelm  to  himself,  and  with  that  can- 
dor which  characterized  him  whenever  he  talked  to  himself, 
"  that  Travers  has  taken  the  right  road  to  the  Temple,  not 
of  Honor,  but  of  honors,  in  every  country,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, which  has  adopted  the  system  of  popular  suffrage.' 


CHAPTER  XVH. 


The  next  day  Mrs.  Campion  and  Cecilia  were  seated 
under  the  veranda.  They  were  both  ostensibly  employed 
on  two  several  pieces  of  embroidery,  one  intended  for  a 
screen,  the  other  for  a  sofa-cushion.  But  the  mind  of 
neither  was  on  her  work. 

Mrs.  C.-vmpion. — "  Has  Mr.  Chillingly  said  when  he 
means  to  take  leave  ?  " 

Cecilia. — "  Not  to  me.  How  much  my  dear  father  en- 
joys his  conversation  !  " 

Mrs.  Campion. — "Cynicism  and  mockery  were  not  so 
much  the  fashion  among  voung  men  in  your  father's  day  as 
I  suppose  they  arc  now,  and  therefore  they  seem  new  to  Mr. 
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Travers.  To  mc  they  are  not  new,  because  I  saw  more  of 
the  old  than  the  young  when  I  lived  in  London,  and  cynic- 
ism and  mockery  are  more  natural  to  men  who  are  leaving 
tl>c  world  than  tt)  those  who  are  entering  it." 

Cecilia. — "  Dear  Mrs.  Campion,  how  bitter  you  are,  and 
how  unjust  !  You  take  much  too  literally  the  jesting  way 
in  which  Mr.  Chillingly  expresses  himself.  There  can  be 
no  cynicism  in  one  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  others 
happy." 

Mrs.  CAMriON. — "You  mean  in  the  whim  of  makine:  an 
ill-assorted  marriage  between  a  pretty  village  flirt  and  a  sick- 
ly cripple,  and  settling  a  couple  of  peasants  in  a  business  for 
which  they  arc  wholly  unfitted." 

Cecilia. — "  Jessie  Wiles  is  not  a  flirt,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  she  will  make  Will  Somers  a  very  good  wife,  and  that 
the  shop  will  be  a  great  success." 

Mrs.  Campion.—"  We  shall  see.  Still,  if  Mr.  Chillingly's 
talk  belies  his  actions,  he  may  be  a  good  man,  but  he  is  a 
very  affected  one." 

Cecilia. — "  Have  I  not  hfeard  you  say  that  there  are  per- 
sons so  natural  that  they  seem  afifected  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  them  ?" 

Mrs.  Campion  raised  her  eyes  to  Cecilia's  face,  dropped 
them  again  over  her  work,  and  said,  in  grave  undertones, 

"  Take  care,  Cecilia." 

"  Take  care  of  what  ?  " 

"  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me  ;  but  I  do  not  like  the 
warmth  with  which  you  defend  Mr.  Chillingly." 

"  Would  not  my  father  defend  him  still  more  warmly  if 
he  had  heard  you  ? " 

"Men  judge  of  men  in  their  relations  to  men.  I  am  a 
woman,  and  judge  of  men  in  their  relations  to  women.  I 
should  tremble  for  the  happiness  of  any  woman  who  joined 
her  fate  Avith  that  of  Kenelm  Chillingly." 

"My  dear  friend,  I  do  not  understand  you  to-day." 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  solemn,  my  love.  After  all, 
it  is  nothing  to  us  whom  Mr.  Chillingly  may  or  may  not 
many.  He  is  but  a  passing  visitor,  and,  once  gone,  the 
chances  are  that  we  may  not  see  him  again  for  years." 

Thus  speaking,  Mrs.  Campion  again  raised  her  eyes  from 
her  work,  stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  Cecilia  ;  and  her 
mother-like  heart  sank  within  her,  on  noticing  how  sudden- 
ly pale  the  girl  had  become,  and  how  her  lips  quivered. 
Mrs.  Campion  had  enough  knowledge  of  life  to  feel  aware 
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that  she  had  committed  a  j^rievous  bhinder.  I  n  that  earliest 
stage  of  virgin  affection  ulu-n  a  girl  is  unconscious  of  more 
than  a  certain  vague  interest  in  (jne  man  which  distinguishes 
him  from  others  in  her  thcjuglits,  -  if  she  hears  him  unjustly 
disparaged,  if  some  \varnii)g  against  him  is  implied,  if  the 
pnjbability  that  he  will  never  be  more  to  her  than  a  passing 
acquaintance  is  forcibly  obtruded  on  her, — suddenly  that 
vague  interest,  which  might  (Jtherwise  have  faded  away  with 
many  another  girlish  fancy,  becomes  arrested,  consolidated  ; 
the  quick  pang  it  occasions  makes  her  involuntarily,  and  for 
the  first  time,  question  herself,  and  ask,  "Do  I  love?"  But 
when  a  girl  of  a  nature  so  delicate  as  that  of  Cecilia  Travers 
can  ask  herself  the  question,  "  Do  I  love  ?"  her  very  modes- 
tv,  her  verv  shrinking  from  acknowledging  that  any  power 
over  her  thoughts  for  weal  or  for  woe  can  be  acquired  by  a 
man,  except  through  the  sanction  of  that  love  which  only 
becomes  divine  in  her  eyes  when  it  is  earnest  and  pure  and 
self-devoted,  makes  her  prematurely  disposed  to  answer 
"  yes."  And  when  a  girl  of  such  a  nature  in  her  own  heart 
answers  "  yes  "  to  such  a  question,  even  if  she  deceive  her- 
self at  the  moment,  she  begins  to  cherish  the  deceit  till  the 
belief  in  her  love  becomes  a  reality.  She  has  adopted  a  re- 
ligion, false  or  true,  and  she  would  despise  herself  if  she 
could  be  easily  converted. 

Mrs.  Campion  had  so  contrived  that  she  had  forced  that 
question  upon  Cecilia,  and  she  feared,  by  the  girl's  change 
of  countenance,  that  the  girl's  heart  had  answered  "yes." 


CHAPTER  XVITT. 


While  the  conversation  just  narrated  took  place,  Kenelm 
had  walked  forth  to  pay  a  visit  to  Will  Somers.  All  obsta- 
cles to  Will's  marriage  were  now  cleared  away  ;  the  trans- 
fer of  lease  for  the  shop  had  been  signed,  and  the  banns 
were  to  be  published  for  the  first  time  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. We  need  not  say  that  Will  was  very  happy.  Kenelm 
then  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Bowles,  with  whom  he  stayed  an 
hour.  On  re-entering  the  Park,  he  saw  Travers,  walking 
slowly,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him  (his  habit  when  in  thought).  He  did  not  observe  Ken- 
elm's  approach  till  within  a  few  feet   of  him,  and  he   then 
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greeted  his  guest  in  listless  accents,  unlike  his  usual  cheer- 
ful tones. 

"  I  have  been  visiting  the  man  you  have  made  so  happy," 
said  Kcnelm. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?  " 

"Will  Somers.  Do  you  malce  so  many  people  happy 
that  your  reminiscence  of  them  is  lost  in  their  number  ?  " 

Travers  smiled  faintly,  and  shook  his  head. 

Kenelm  went  on.  "  I  have  also  seen  Mrs.  Bowles,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Tom  is  satisfied  with  his 
change  of  abode  ;  there  is  no  chance  of  his  returning  to 
Graveleigh  ;  and  Mrs.  Bowles  took  very  kindly  to  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  little  property  you  wish  for  should  be  sold 
to  you,  and,  in  that  case,  she  would  remove  to  Luscombe  to 
be  near  her  son." 

"  I  thank  you  much  for  your  thought  of  me,"  said  Tra- 
vers, "  and  the  affair  shall  be  seen  to  at  once,  though  the 
purchase  is  no  longer  inportant  to  me.  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  three  days  ago,  but  it  slipped  my  memory,  that  a 
neighboring  squire,  a  young  fellow  just  come  into  his  prop- 
erty, has  offered  to  exchange  a  capital  farm,  much  nearer 
to  my  residence,  for  the  lands  I  hold  in  Graveleigh,  includ- 
ing Saunderson's  farm  and  the  cottages  :  they  are  quite  at 
the  outskirts  of  my  estate,  but  run  into  his,  and  the  exchange 
will  be  advantageous  to  both.  Still  I  am  glad  that  the 
neighborhood  should  be  thoroughly  rid  of  a  brute  like  Tom 
Bowles." 

"You  would  not  call  him  brute  if  you  knew  him  ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  Will  Somers  will  be  under  another 
landlord." 

"  It  does  not  matter,  since  his  tenure  is  secured  for  four- 
teen years." 

"  What  sort  of  man  is  the  new  landlord  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  him.  He  was  in  the  army  till 
his  father  died,  and  has  only  just  made  his  appearance  in 
the  county.  He  has,  however,  already  earned  the  charac- 
ter of  being  too  fond  of  the  other  sex,  and  it  is  well  that 
pretty  Jessie  is  to  be  safely  married." 

Travers  then  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence  from  which 
Kenelm  found  it  difficult  to  rouse  him.  At  length  the  lat- 
ter said,  kindly  : 

"My  dear  Mr.  Travers,  do  not  think  T  take  a  liberty  if  I 
venture  to  guess  that  something  has  happened  this  morning 
which  troubles  or  vexes  you.     When  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
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often  a  relief  to  say  wliat  it  is,  even  to  a  confidant  so  unable 
to  advise  or  to  comfort  as  myself." 

"You  arc  a  good  fellow,  Chillingly,  and  I  know  not, 
at  least  in  these  parts,  a  man  to  whom  I  would  unburden 
myself  more  freely.  I  am  put  out,  I  confess  ;  disappointed 
unreasonably,  in  a  cherished  wish,  and,"  he  added,  with  a 
slight  laugh,  "  it  always  annoys  me  when  I  don't  have  my 
own  way." 

"  So  it  does  me." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  George  Belvoir  is  a  very  fine 
young  man  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"/  call  him  handsome  ;  he  is  steadier,  too,  than  most 
men  of  his  age  and  of  his  command  of  money  ;  and  yet  he 
does  not  want  spirit  nor  knowledge  of  life.  To  every  ad- 
vantage of  rank  and  fortune  he  adds  the  industry  and  the 
ambition  which  attain  distinction  in  public  life." 

"Quite  true.  Is  he  going  to  withdraw  from  the  election 
after  all  ? " 

"  Good  Heavens,  no  !  " 

**  Then  how  does  he  not  let  you  have  your  own  way  ? " 

"  It  is  not  he,"  said  Travers,  peevishly  ;  "it  is  Cecilia. 
Don't  you  understand  that  George  is  precisely  the  husband 
I  would  choose  for  her?  and  this  morning  came  a  very  well 
written  manly  letter  from  him,  asking  my  permission  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  her." 

"  But  that  is  your  own  way  so  far." 

"Yes,  and  here  comes  the  balk.  Of  course  I  had  to  re- 
fer it  to  Cecilia,  and  she  positively  declines,  and  has  no 
reasons  to  give  ;  does  not  deny  that  George  is  good-looking 
and  sensible,  that  he  is  a  man  of  whose  preference  any 
girl  might  be  proud  ;  but  she  chooses  to  say  she  cannot 
love  him,  and  when  I  ask  why  she  cannot  love  him,  has  no 
other  answer  than  that  '  she  cannot  say.'  It  is  too  provok- 
ing." 

"  It  is  provoking,"  answered  Kenelm  ;  "but  then  Love 
is  the  most  dunderheaded  of  all  the  passions  ;  it  never  will 
listen  to  reason.  The  very  rudiments  of  logic  are  unknown 
to  it.  '  Love  has  no  wherefore,'  says  one  of  those  Latin 
poets  who  wrote  love-verses  called  elegies — a  name  which 
we  moderns  appropriate  to  funeral  dirges.  For  my  own 
part,  I  can't  understand  how  any  one  can  be  expected  vo»- 
untarily  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go  out  of  his  mind.  And 
if  Miss  Travers  cannot  go  out  of  her  mind  because  George 
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Belvoir  does,  you  could  not  argue  her  into  doing  so  if  you 
talked  till  doomsday." 

Travers  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  but  he  answered 
gravely,  '"Certainly  I  would  not  wish  Cissy  to  marry  any 
man  she  disliked ;  but  she  does  not  dislike  George — no  girl 
could  ;  and  where  that  is  the  case,  a  girl  so  sensible,  so  af- 
fectionate, so  well  brought  up,  is  sure  to  love,  after  marriage, 
a  thoroughly  kind  and  estimable  man,  especially  when  she 
has  no  previous  attachment — which,  of  course.  Cissy  never 
had.  In  fact,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  force  my  daughter's 
will,  I  am  not  yet  disposed  to  give  up  my  own.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  a  marriage  so  desirable  in 
every  way,  because  when  Cissy  comes  out  in  London — 
which  she  has  not  yet  done — she  is  sure  to  collect  around 
her  face  and  her  presumptive  inheritance  all  the  handsome 
fortune-hunters  and  titled  vauriens ;  and  if  in  love  there  is 
no  wherefore,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  she  may  not  fall  in 
love  with  a  scamp  ? " 

"  I  think  3^ou  maybe  sure  of  that,"  said  Kenelm.  "  Miss 
Travers  has  too  much  mind." 

"  Yes,  at  present  ;  but  did  you  not  say  that  in  love  peo- 
ple go  out  of  their  mind  ?" 

"  True  !  I  forgot  that." 

"  I  am  not  then  disposed  to  dismiss  poor  George's  offer 
with  a  decided  negative  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  mis- 
lead him  by  encouragement.  In  fact,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
know  how  to  reply." 

"You  think  Miss  Travers  does  not  dislike  George  Bel- 
voir, and  if  she  saw  more  of  him  would  like  him  better,  and 
it  would  be  good  for  her  as  well  as  for  him  not  to  put  an  end 
to  that  chance  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so." 

"Why  not  then  write,  '  My  dear  George, — You  have  my 
best  wishes,  but  my  daughter  does  not  seem  disposed  to 
marry  at  present.  Let  me  consider  your  letter  not  written, 
and  continue  on  the  same  terms  as  we  were  before.'  Per- 
haps, as  George  knows  Virgil,  you  might  find  your  own 
schoolboy  recollections  of  that  poet  useful  here,  and  add, 
'  Varium  et  7nutabile  semper  femina  ;  ' — hackneyed,  but  true." 

"  My  dear  Chillingly,  your  suggestion  is  capital.  How 
the  deuce  at  your  age  have  you  contrived  to  know  the  world 
so  well?" 
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Kcnclm  answered  in  the  jiathetic  tones  so  natural  to  his 
voice,  "By  being  only  a  looker-on  ;— alas  !  " 

Leopold  Travers  felt  much  relieved  after  he  had  written 
his  reply  to  George.  He  had  not  been  quite  so  in;];enuous 
in  his  revelation  to  Chillingly  ;is  he  may  have  seemed.  Con- 
scious, like  all  proud  and  fond  fathers,  of  his  daugliter's  at- 
tractions, he  was  not  without  some  apprehension  that  Ken- 
elm  himself  might  entertain  an  ambition  at  variance  with 
that  of  George  Belvoir  :  if  so,  he  deemed  it  well  to  pui  an 
end  to  such  ambition  while  yet  in  time — partly  because  his 
interest  was  already  pledged  to  George  ;  partly  because,  in 
rank  and  fortune,  George  was  the  better  match  ;  partly  be- 
cause George  was  of  the  same  political  party  as  himself — 
while  Sir  Peter,  and  probably  Sir  Peter's  heir,  espoused  the 
opposite  side  ;  and  partly  also  because,  with  all  his  personal 
liking  to  Kenelm,  Leopold  Travers,  as  a  very  sensible,  prac- 
tical man  of  the  world,  was  not  sure  that  a  baronet's  heir  who 
tramped  the  country  on  foot  in  tlie  dress  of  a  petty  farmer, 
and  indulged  jjugilistic  propensities  in  martial  encounters 
with  stalwart  farriers,  was  likely  to  make  a  safe  husband 
and  a  comfortable  son-in-law,  Kenelm's  words,  and  still 
more  his  manner,  convinced  Travers  that  any  apprehensions 
of  rivalry  that  he  had  previously  conceived  were  utterly 
groundless. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


The  same  evening,  after  dinner  (during  that  lovely  sum- 
mer month  they  dined  at  Neesdale  Park  at  an  unfasliionably 
early  hour),  Kenelm,  in  company  with  Travers  and  Cecilia, 
ascended  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  back  of  the  gardens,  on 
which  there  were  some  picturesque  ivy-grown  ruins  of  an 
ancient  priory,  and  commanding  the  best  view  of  a  glorious 
sunset  and  a  subject  landscape  of  vale  and  wood,  rivulet  and 
distant  hills. 

"  Is  the  delight  in  scenery,"  said  Kenelm,  "  really  an  ac- 
quired gift,  as  some  philosophers  tell  us  ?  is  it  true  that 
young  children  and  rude  savages  do  not  feel  it — that  the  eye 
must  be  educated  to  comprehend  its  charm,  and  that  the  eye 
can  be  only  educated  through  the  mind  ?" 

"  I    should    think   your    philosophers    are    right,"    said 
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Tnivers.  "When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  T  thought  no  scenery 
was  like  the  fiat  of  a  cricket-ground  ;  when  I  hunted  at 
Melton,  I  thought  that  unpicturesque  country  more  beauti- 
ful than  Devonshire.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  I  feel  a 
sensible  pleasure  in  scenery  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  as- 
sociations of  custom  or  the  uses  to  which  we  apply  them." 

"  And  what  say  you,  Miss  Travers  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,"  answered  Cecilia,  mus- 
ingly. "  I  can  remember  no  time  in  my  childhood  when  I 
did  not  feel  delight  in  that  which  seemed  to  me  beautiful  in 
scenery,  but  I  suspect  that  I  very  vaguely  distinguished  one 
kind  of  beauty  from  another.  A  common  field  with  daisies 
and  buttercups  was  beautiful  to  me  then,  and  I  doubt  if  I 
saw  anything  more  beautiful  in  extensive  landscapes." 

"True,"  said  Kenelm  :  "it  is  not  in  early  childhood  that 
we  carry  the  sight  into  distance  ;  as  is  the  mind  so  is  the 
eye  ;  in  early  childhood  the  mind  revels  in  the  present,  and 
the  eye  rejoices  most  in  the  things  nearest  to  it.  I  don't 
think  in  childhood  that  we 

"  '  Watched  with  wistful  eyes  tlie  setting  sun.'  " 

"  Ah  !  what  a  world  of  thought  in  that  word  '■^vistful !  '  " 
murmured  Cecilia,  as  her  gaze  riveted  itself  on  the  w^estern 
heavens,  towards  which  Kenelm  had  pointed  as  he  spoke, 
where  the  enlarging  orb  rested  half  its  disk  on  the  rim  of 
the  horizon. 

She  had  seated  herself  on  a  fragment  of  the  ruin,  backed 
by  the  hollows  of  a  broken  arch.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun 
lingered  on  her  young  face,  and  then  lost  themselves  in  the 
gloom  of  the  arch  behind.  There  was  a  silence  for  some 
minutes,  during  which  the  sun  had  sunk.  Rosy  clouds  in 
thin  flakes  still  floated,  momently  waning  ;  and  the  eve-star 
stole  forth  steadfast,  bright,  and  lonely — nay,  lonely  not 
now  ;  that  sentinel  has  aroused  a  host. 

Said  a  voice,  "No  sign  of  rain  yet,  Squire.  What  will 
become  oi  the  turnips  ?  " 

"  Real  life  again  !  Who  can  escape  it  ?  "  muttered  Kenr 
elm,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  burly  figure  of  the  Squire's 
bailiff. 

"Ha!  North,"  said  Travers,  "what  brings  you  here? 
No  bad  news,  I  hope." 

"Indeed,  yes,  Squire.     The  Durham  bull " 

"  The  Durham  bull  !    What  of  him  ?    You  frighten  me." 

"Taken  bad.     Colic." 
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"  Excuse  me,  Chillingly,"  cried  Travcrs  ;  "  I  must  be  off. 
A  most  valuable  animal,  and  no  one  I  can  trust  to  doctor 
him  but  myself." 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  the  bailiff,  admiringly. 
"There's  not  a  veterinary  in  the  county  like  the  Squire." 

Travers  was  already  gone,  and  the  panting  bailiff  had 
hard  work  to  catch  him  up. 

Kenelm  sealed  himself  beside  Cecilia  on  the  ruined 
fragment. 

"  ll(jw  I  envy  your  father  I  "  said  he. 

"  Wliv  just  at  this  moment  ?  Because  he  knows  liow  to 
doctor  the  bull  ?  "  said  Cecilia,  with  a  sweet  low  laugh. 

*'  Well,  that  is  something  to  envy.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
relieve  from  pain  anv  of  God's  creatures — even  a  Durliam 
bull." 

"  Indeed,  yes.     I  am  justly  rebuked." 

"On  the  contrary,  you  are  to  be  justly  praised.  Your 
question  suggested  to  me  an  amiable  sentiment  in  place  of 
the  selfish  one  which  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  I  en- 
vied your  father  because  he  creates  for  himself  so  many  ob- 
jects of  interest ;  because  while  he  can  appreciate  the  mere 
sensuous  enjovment  of  a  landscape  and  a  sunset,  he  can  find 
mental  excitement  in  turnip  crops  and  bulls.  Happy,  Miss 
Travers,  is  the  Practical  Man." 

"When  my  dear  father  was  as  young  as  you,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingly. I  am  sure  that  he  had  no  more  interest  in  turnips  and 
bulls  than  you  have.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  day  you  will 
be  as  practical  as  he  is  in  that  respect." 

"  Do  you  think  so — sincerely  ?" 

Cecilia  made  no  answer. 

Kenelm  repeated  the  question. 

"Sincerely,  then,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  take 
interest  in  precisely  the  same  things  that  interest  my  father; 
but  there  are  other  things  than  turnips  and  cattle  which 
belong  to  what  you  call  *  practical  life,'  and  in  these  you  will 
take  interest,  as  you  took  it  in  the  fortunes  of  Will  Somers 
and  Jessie  Wiles." 

"  That  was  no  practical  interest.  I  got  nothing  by  it. 
But  even  if  that  interest  were  practical, — I  mean  productive, 
as  cattle  and  turnip  crops  arc, — a  succession  of  Somerses 
and  Wileses  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  History  never  repeats 
itself." 

"May  I  answer  you,  though  very  humbly?" 

"  Miss  Travers,  the  wisest  man   that   ever  existed  nevel 
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was  wise  enough  to  know  woman  ;  but  I  think  most  men 
ordinarily  wise  will  agree  in  this,  that  woman  is  by  no  means 
a  humble  creature,  and  that  when  she  says  she  '  answers 
very  humbly,'  she  docs  not  mean  what  she  says.  Permit  me 
to  entreat  you  to  answer  very  loftily." 

Cecilia  laughed  and  blushed.  The  laugh  was  musical ; 
the  blusli  was — what  ?  Let  any  man,  seated  beside  a  girl 
like  Cecilia  at  starry  twilight,  find  the  right  epithet  for  that 
blush.  I  pass  it  by  epithetless.  But  she  answered,  firmly 
though  sweetly  : 

"  Are  there  not  things  very  practical,  and  affecting  the 
happiness,  not  of  one  or  two  individuals,  but  of  innumerable 
thousands,  in  which  a  man  like  Mr.  Chillingly  cannot  fail  to 
feel  interest,  long  before  he  is  my  father's  age  ? " 

"  Forgive  me  ;  you  do  not  answer — you  question.  I 
imitate  you,  and  what  are  those  things  as  applicable  to  a 
man  like  Mr.  Chillinglv?" 

Cecilia  gathered  herself  up,  as  with  the  desire  to  express 
a  great  deal  in  short  substance,  and  then  said  : 

"  In  the  expression  of  thought,  literature  ;  in  the  conduct 
of  action,  politics." 

Kenelm  Chillingly  stared,  dumfounded.  I  suppose  the 
greatest  enthusiast  for  Woman's  Rights  could  not  assert 
more  reverentially  than  he  did  the  cleverness  of  woman  ;  but 
among  the  things  which  the  cleverness  of  Avoman  did  not 
achieve,  he  had  always  placed  "  laconics."  "No  woman," 
he  was  wont  to  say,  "  ever  invented  an  axiom  or  a  proverb." 

"Miss  Travers,"  he  said  at  last,  "before  we  proceed 
further,  vouchsafe  to  tell  me  if  that  very  terse  reply  of  yours 
is  spontaneous  and  original,  or  whether  you  have  not  bor- 
rowed it  from  some  book  which  I  have  not  chanced  to  read." 

Cecilia  pondered  honestly,  and  then  said,  "  I  don't  think 
it  is  from  any  book  ;  but  I  owe  so  many  of  my  thoughts  to 
Mrs.  Campion,  and  she  lived  so  much  among  clever  men, 
that " 

"I  see  it  all,  and  accept  your  definition,  no  matter  whence 
it  came.  You  think  I  might  become  an  author  or  a  politi- 
cian. Did  you  ever  read  an  essay  by  a  living  author  called 
'  Motive  Power '  ?  " 

"No." 

"That  essay  is  designed  to  intimate  that  without  motive 
power  a  man,  whatever  his  talents  or  his  culture,  does  noth- 
ing practical.  The  mainsprings  of  motive  power  are  Want 
and  Ambition.     They  are  absent  from  my  mechanism.     By 
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the  accident  of  birth  I  do  not  require  bread  and  cheese  ;  by 
the  accident  of  temperament  and  of  philosophical  culture  I 
care  notliing  about  praise  or  blame.  But  without  want  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  with  a  most  stolid  indilTcrcnce  to  praise 
and  blame,  do  you  honestly  think  that  a  man  will  do  any- 
thing practical  in  literature  or  politics  ?    Ask  Mrs.  Campion." 

"  I  will  not  ask  her.     Is  the  sense  of  duty  nt»thing  ?" 

"Alas!  we  interpret  duty  so  variously.  Of  mere  duty, 
as  we  commonly  understand  the  word,  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
fail  more  than  other  men.  But  for  the  fair  development  of 
all  the  good  that  is  in  us,  do  you  believe  that  we  should 
adopt  some  line  of  conduct  against  which  our  whole  heart 
rebels  ?  Can  you  say  to  the  clerk,  *  Be  a  poet '  ? — Can  you 
say  to  the  poet,  '  Be  a  clerk'  ?  It  is  no  more  to  the  happi- 
ness of  a  man's  being  to  order  him  to  take  to  one  career  when 
his  whole  heart  is  set  on  another,  than  it  is  to  order  him  to 
marry  one  woman  when  it  is  to  another  woman  that  his 
heart  will  turn." 

Cecilia  here  winced  and  looked  away.  Kenclm  had  more 
tact  than  most  men  of  his  age — that  is,  a  keener  perception 
of  subjects  to  avoid  ;  but  then  Kenelm  had  a  wretched  habit 
of  forgetting  the  person  he  talked  to  and  talking  to  himself. 
Utterlv  oblivious  of  George  Belvoir,  he  was  talking  to  him- 
self now.  Not  then  observing  the  effect  his  mal-a-propos 
dogma  had  produced  on  his  listener,  he  went  on:  "Happi- 
ness is  a  word  very  lightly  used.  It  may  mean  little — it  may 
mean  much.  By  the  word  happiness  I  would  signify,  not 
the  momentary  joy  of  a  child  who  gets  a  plaything,  but  the 
lasting  harmonv  between  our  inclinations  and  our  objects; 
and  without  that  harmony  we  are  a  discord  to  ourselves,  we 
are  incompletions,  we  are  failures.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of 
advisers  who  say  to  us,  *  It  is  a  duty  to  be  a  discord.'  I 
deny  it." 

Here  Cecilia  rose,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  getting 
late.     We  must  go  homeward." 

They  descended  the  green  eminence  slowly,  and  at  first 
in  silence.  The  bats,  emerging  from  the  ivied  ruins  they 
left  behind,  ilitted  and  skimmed  before  them,  chasing  the 
insects  of  the  night.  A  moth,  escaping  from  its  pursuer, 
alighted  on  Cecilia's  breast,  as  if  for  refuge. 

"The  bats  are  practical,"  said  Kenclm  :  "  they  are  hungry, 
and  their  motive  power  to-night  is  strong.     Their  interest 
is  in  the  insects  they  chase.     They  have  no  interest  in  the 
stars  ;  but  the  stars  lure  the  moth." 
10 
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Cecilia  drew  her  slight  scarf  over  the  motli,  so  that  it 
might  nut  iiy  oft"  and  become  a  prey  to  the  bats.  "  Yet,"  said 
she,  "  the  moth  is  practical  too." 

"  Av,  just  now,  since  it  has  found  an  asylum  from  the 
danger  that  threatened  it  in  its  course  towards  the  stars." 

Cecilia  felt  the  beating  of  her  heart,  upon  which  lay  the 
moth  concealed.  Did  she  think  that  a  deeper  and  more 
tender  meaning  than  they  outwardly  expressed  was  couched 
in  these  words  ?  If  so,  she  erred.  They  now  neared  the 
garden  gate,  and  Kenelm  paused  as  he  opened  it.  "  See," 
he  said,"  the  moon  has  just  risen  over  those  dark  firs,  mak- 
ing the  still  night  stiller.  Is  it  not  strange  that  we  mortals, 
placed  amid  perpetual  agitation  and  tumult  and  strife,  as  if 
our  natural  element,  conceive  a  sense  of  holiness  in  the 
images  antagonistic  to  our  real  life — I  mean  in  images  of 
repose  ?  I  feel  at  the  moment  as  if  I  suddenly  were  made 
better,  now  that  heaven  and  earth  have  suddenly  become 
yet  more  tranquil.  I  am  now  conscious  of  a  purer  and 
sweeter  moral  than  either  I  or  you  drew  from  the  insect  you 
have  sheltered.     I  must  come  to  the  poets  to  express  it : 

'  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  niyht  for  the  morrow  ; 
The  devotion  to  sotnething  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow.^ 

Oh,  that  something  afar  !  that  something  afar!  never  to  be 
reached  on  this  earth— never,  never!" 

There  was  such  a  wail  in  that  cry  from  the  man's  heart 
that  Cecilia  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  a  divine  compas- 
sion. She  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and  looked  on  the  dark 
mildness  of  his  upward  face  with  eyes  that  heaven  meant  to 
be  wells  of  comfort  to  grieving  man.  At  the  light  touch  of 
that  hand  Kenelm  started,  looked  down,  and  met  those 
soothing  eyes. 

"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  have  saved  my  Durham," 
cried  out  Mr.  Travers  from  the  oth(;r  side  of  the  gate. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


As  Kenelm  that  night  retired  to  his  own  room,  he  paused 
on  the  landing-place  opposite  to  the  portrait  which  Mr. 
Travers  had  consigned  to  that  desolate  exile.     This  daugh- 
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tcr  of  a  race  dishonored  in  its  extinction  might  well  have 
been  the  glory  of  the  house  she  had  entered  as  a  bride.  The 
countenance  was  singularly  beautiful,  and  of  a  character  of 
beauty  eminently  patrician  ;  there  was  in  its  expression  a 
gentleness  and  modesty  not  often  found  in  the  female  por- 
traits of  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  smile  a 
wonderful  aspect  of  innocent  happiness. 

"What  a  speaking  homily,"  soliloquized  Kcnelm,  address- 
ing the  picture,  "against  the  ambition  thy  fair  descendant 
would  awake  in  me,  art  thou,  O  lovely  image  !  For  genera- 
tions thy  beauty  lived  in  this  canvas,  a  tiling  of  joy,  the  pride 
of  the  race  it  adorned.  Owner  after  owner  said  to  admiring 
guests, '  Yes,  a  fine  portrait,  by  Lely  ;  she  was  my  ancestress 
— a  Fletwode  of  Fletwode.'  Now,  lest  guests  shoidd  remem- 
ber that  a  Fletwode  married  a  Travers,  thou  art  thrust  out 
of  sight  ;  not  even  Lely's  art  can  make  thee  of  value,  can 
redeem  thine  innocent  self  from  disgrace.  And  the  last  of 
the  Fletwodes,  doubtless  the  most  ambitious  of  all — the  most 
bent  on  restoring  and  regilding  the  old  lordly  name — dies  a 
felon  ;  the  infamy  of  one  living  man  so  large  that  it  can  blot 
out  the  honor  of  the  dead."  He  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
smile  of  the  portrait,  entered  his  own  room,  and,  seating 
himself  by  the  writing-table,  drew  blotting-book  and  note- 
paper  towards  him,  took  up  the  pen,  and,  instead  of  writing, 
fell  into  deep  reverie.  There  was  a  slight  frown  oh  his 
brow,  on  which  frowns  were  rare.  He  was  very  angry  with 
himself. 

"  Kenelm,"  he  said,  entering  into  his  customary  dialogue 
with  that  self,  "it  becomes  you  forsooth,  to  moralize  about 
the  honor  of  races  which  have  no  affinity  with  you.  Son  of 
Sir  Peter  Chillingly,  look  at  home.  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  have  not  said  or  done  or  looked  a  something  that  may 
bring  trouble  to  the  hearth  on  which  you  are  received  as 
guest  ?  What  right  had  you  to  be  moaning  forth  your  ego- 
tisms, not  remembering  that  your  words  fell  on  compassion- 
ate ears,  and  that  such  words,  heard  at  moonlight  by  a  girl 
whose  heart  they  move  to  pity,  may  have  dangers  for  her 
peace?  Shame  on  you,  Kenelm  I  shame!  knowing  too  what 
lier  father's  wish  is  ;  and  knowing  too  that  you  have  not  the 
excuse  of  desiring  to  win  that  fair  creature  for  yourself. 
What  do  you  mean,  Kenelm  !  I  don't  hear  you  ;  speak  out. 
Oh,  '  that  I  am  a  vain  coxcomb  to  fancy  that  she  could  take 
a  fancy  to  me  ' — well,  perhaps  I  am  ;  I  hope  so  earnestly  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  there  has  been  and  shall  be  no  time  for 
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much  mischief.  We  are  off  to-morrow,  Kenehn  ;  bestir  your- 
self and  pack  up,  write  your  letters,  and  then  '  put  out  the 
light— put  out  the  light  ! '  " 

Hut  this  converscr  with  himself  did  not  immediately  set 
to  work,  as  agreed  upon  by  that  twofold  one.  He  rose  and 
walked  restlessly  to  and  fro  the  floor,  stopping  ever  and 
anon  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 

Several  of  the  worst  painted  of  the  family  portraits  had 
been  consigned  to  the  room  tenanted  by  Kenelm,  which, 
though  both  the  oldest  and  largest  bed-chamber  in  the  house, 
was  always  appropriated  to  a  bachelor  male  guest,  partly 
because  it  was  without  dressing-room,  remote,  and  only 
approached  by  the  small  back  staircase,  to  the  landing-place 
of  which  Arabella  had  been  banished  in  disgrace  ;  and  part- 
ly because  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  ladies 
are  more  alarmed  by  that  superstition  than  men  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  portraits  on  which  Kenelm  now  paused 
to  gaze  were  of  various  dates,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  that  of  George  III.,  none  of  them  by  eminent  artists,  and 
none  of  them  the  effigies  of  ancestors  who  had  left  names  in 
history — in  short,  such  portraits  as  are  often  seen  in  the 
country  houses  of  well-born  squires.  One  family  type  of 
feature  or  expression  pervaded  most  of  these  portraits — 
features  clear-cut  and  hardy,  expression  open  and  honest. 
And  "though  not  one  of  those  dead  men  had  been  famous, 
each  of  them  had  contributed  his  unostentatious  share,  in 
his  own  simple  way,  to  the  movements  of  his  time.  That  wor- 
thy in  ruff  and  corselet  had  manned  his  own  ship  at  his  own 
cost  against  the  Armada  ;  never  had  been  repaid  by  the  thrif- 
ty Burleigh  the  expenses  which  had  harassed  him  and  dimin- 
ished his  patrimony  ;  never  bad  been  even  knighted.  That 
gentleman  with  short  straight  hair,  which  overhung  his 
forehead,  leaning  on  his  sword  with  one  hand,  and  a  book 
open  in  the  other  hand,  had  served  as  representative  of  his 
county  town  in  the  Long  Parliament,  fought  under  Crom- 
well at  Marston  Moor,  and  resisting  the  Protector  when  he 
removed  the  "  bauble,"  was  one  of  the  patriots  incarcerated 
in  "  Hell-hole."  He,  too,  had  diminished  his  patrimony, 
maintaining  two  troopers  and  two  horses  at  his  own  charge, 
and  "  Hell-hole  "  was  all  he  got  in  return.  A  third,  with  a 
sleeker  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  large  wig,  flourish- 
ing in  the  quiet  times  of  Charles  H.,  had  only  been  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  but  his  alert  look  showed  that  he  had  been  a 
very  active  one.     He  had  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
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his  ancestral  fortune.  A  fourth,  in  the  costume  of  William 
III.'s  reign,  had  somewhat  added  to  the  patrimony  by  be- 
coming a  lawyer.  He  must  have  been  a  successful  one. 
He  is  inscribed  "Serjeant  at  law."  A  fifth,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  was  killed  at  Blenheim  ;  liis  portrait  was  that  of 
a  very  young  and  handsome  man,  taken  the  year  before  his 
death.  His  wife's  portr;iit  is  placed  in  the  drawing-room, 
because  it  was  painted  by  Kneller.  She  was  handsome  too, 
and  married  again  a  nobleman,  whose  portrait,  of  course, 
was  not  in  the  family  collection.  Here  there  was  a  gap  in 
chronological  arrangement,  the  lieutenant's  heir  being  an 
infant  ;  but  in  the  time  of  George  II.  another  Travers  ap- 
peared as  the  governor  of  a  West  India  colony.  His  son 
took  part  in  a  very  different  movement  of  the  age.  He  is 
represented  old,  venerable,  with  white  hair,  and  underneath 
his  effigy  is  inscribed,  "  Follower  of  Wesley."  His  successor 
completes  the  collection.  He  is  in  naval  uniform  ;  he  is  in 
full  length,  and  one  of  liis  legs  is  a  wooden  one.  He  is 
Captain,  R.X.  ;  and  inscribed,  "  Fought  under  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar."  That  portrait  would  have  found  more  dignified 
place  in  the  reception-rooms  if  the  face  had  not  been  for- 
biddingly ugly,  and  the  picture  itself  a  villanous  daub. 

"  I  see,"  said  Kenelm,  stopping  short,  "  why  Cecilia 
Travers  has  been  reared  to  talk  of  duty  as  a  practical  in- 
terest in  life.  These  men  of  a  former  time  seem  to  have 
lived  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  not  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  age  in  the  chase  of  a  money-bag — except  perhaps  one, 
but  then  to  be  sure  he  was  a  lawyer.  Kenelm,  rouse  up  and 
listen  to  me  ;  whatever  we  are,  whether  active  or  indolent, 
is  ROt  my  favorite  maxim  a  just  and  a  true  one — viz.,  'A 
good  man  does  good  by  living '  ?  But,  for  that,  he  must  be 
a  harmony,  and  not  a  discord.  Kenelm,  you  lazy  dog,  we 
must  pack  up." 

Kenelm  then  refilled  his  portmanteau,  and  labelled  and 
directed  it  to  Exmundham,  after  which  he  wrote  these  tliree 
notes  : 

Note  I. 

TO  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  GLENALVON. 

"  My  dear  Friend  and  Monitress,— I  h.-ive  left  your  last  letter  a 
month  uiianswereJ.  I  could  not  reply  to  your  congr.itulations  on  the  event 
of  my  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Tiiat  event  is  a  conventional  sham, 
and  you  know  how  I  abhor  shams  and  conventions.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am 
either  much  younger  than  twenfy-one  or  much  older.     As  to  all  designs  on 
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my  peace  in  standing  for  our  county  at  the  next  election,  I  wished  to  defeat 
them,  and  I  have  done  so;  and  now  I  have  connnencetl  a  course  of  travel. 
I  had  intended  on  starting  to  conline  it  to  iny  native  country.  Intentions 
are  mutable.  1  ani  going  abroad.  You  shall  hear  of  my  whereabout.  I 
write  this  from  the  house  of  Leopold  Travers,  who,  I  unilerstand  from  his 
fair  dauglUcr,  is  a  connection  of  yours  ; — a  man  to  be  highly  esteemed  and 
cordially  liked. 

"  No,  in  spite  of  all  your  flattering  predictions,  I  shall  never  be  anything 
in  this  life  more  distinguished  than  what  1  am  now.  Lady  Glenalvon  allows 
me  to  sign  myself  her  grateful  friend,  K-.  C." 

Note  2. 

"Dear  Cousin  Mivers, — I  am  going  abroad,  I  may  want  money; 
for,  in  order  to  rouse  motive  power  within  me,  1  mean  to  want  money  if  I 
can.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  you  offered  me  money  to  write  attacks 
upon  veteran  authors  for  'The  Londoner.'  Will  you  give  me  money  now 
for  a  similar  display  of  that  grand  New  Idea  of  our  generation — viz.,  that  the 
less  a  man  knows  of  a  subject  the  better  he  understands  it  ?  I  am  about  to 
travel  into  countries  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among  races  I  have  never 
known.  My  arbitrary  jiidgments  on  both  will  be  invaluable  to  '  The  Lon- 
doner '  from  a  Special  Correspondent  who  shares  your  respect  for  the  anony- 
mous, and  whose  name  is  never  to  be  divulged.  Direct  your  answer  by 
return  to  mt,  paste  restante^  Calais. — Yours  truly,  K.  C." 

Note  3. 

•'  My  dear  Father, — I  found  your  letter  here,  whence  I  depart  to- 
morrow.     Excuse  haste.     I  go  abroad,  and  shall  write  to  you  from  Calais. 

"  I  admire  Leopold  Travers  very  much.  After  all,  how  much  of  self- 
balance  there  is  in  a  true  English  gentleman  !  Toss  him  up  and  down  where 
you  will,  and  he  always  alights  on  his  feet — a  gentleman.  He  has  one  child, 
a  daughter  named  Cecilia — handsome  enough  to  allure  into  wedlock  any 
mortal  whom  Decimus  Roach  had  not  convinced  that  in  celibacy  lay  the  right 
'Approach  to  the  Angels.'  Moreover,  she  is  a  girl  whom  one  can  talk  !^ith. 
Even  you  could  talk  with  her.  Travers  wishes  her  to  marry  a  very  respect- 
able, good-lookhig,  promising  gentleman,  in  every  svay  'suitable,'  as  they 
say.  And  if  she  does,  she  will  rival  that  pink  and  perfection  of  polished 
womanhood.  Lady  Glenalvon.  I  send  you  back  my  portmanteau.  I  have 
pretty  well  exhausted  my  experience-money,  but  have  not  yet  encroached  on 
my  monthly  allowance.  I  mean  still  to  live  upon  that,  eking  it  out,  if  ne- 
cessarj',  by  the  sweat  of  mybrovv' — or  brains.  But  if  any  case  requiring  extra 
funds  should  occur — a  case  in  which  that  extra  would  do  such  real  good  to 
another  that  I  feel  yoti  would  do  it — why,  I  must  draw  a  check  on  your 
bankers.  But  understand  that  is  your  expense,  not  mine,  and  it  is  you  who 
are  to  be  repaid  in  heaven.  Dear  father,  how  I  do  love  and  honor  you  every 
day  more  and  more  !  Promise  you  not  to  propose  to  any  young  lady  till  I 
come  first  to  you  for  consent  ! — oh,  my  dear  father,  how  could  you  doubt  it  ? 
how  doubt  that  I  could  not  be  happy  with  any  wife  whom  you  could  not  love 
as  a  daughter  ?  Accent  that  promise  as  sacred.  But  I  wish  you  had  asked 
me  something  in  which  obedience  was  not  much  too  faciie  to  he  a  test  of 
duty.     I  could  not  have  obeyed  you  more  cheeerfuUy  if  you  had  asked  me  to 
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promise  never  to  propose  to  any  young  lady  at  all.  Had  you  asked  me  to 
promise  tiiat  I  would  renounce  the  diyiiiiy  of  reason  for  the  fieiizy  of  love,  or 
tiie  freetlom  of  man  for  tiie  servitude  of  l)usl)aiid,  then  I  miglit  have  soufjht 
to  adiieve  the  impossible  ;  hut  I  should  have  died  in  the  eflort  ! — and  thou 
wouldst  have  known  that  remorse  which  haunts  the  bed  of  the  tyrant. — Your 
affectionate  son,  K.  C." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  next  morning  Kenelm  surprised  the  party  at  break- 
fast by  appearing  in  the  coarse  habiliments  in  which  he  had 
first  made  liis  host's  acquaintance.  He  did  not  glance  to- 
wards Cecilia  when  he  announced  his  departiu'e  ;  but,  his 
eye  resting  on  Mrs.  Campion,  he  smiled,  perhaps  a  little 
sadly,  at  seeing  her  countenance  brighten  up  and  hearing 
her  give  a  short  sigh  of  relief.  Travcrs  tried  hard  to  in- 
duce him  to  stay  a  few  days  longer,  but  Kenelm  was  firm. 
"  The  summer  is  wearing  away,"  said  he,  "  and  I  have  far  to 
go  before  the  flowers  fade  and  the  snows  fall.  On  the  third 
night  from  this  I  shall  sleep  on  foreign  soil." 

"  You  are  going  abroad,  then  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Campion. 

"  Yes." 

"A  sudden  resolution,  Mr.  Chillingly,  The  other  day 
you  talked  of  visiting  the  Scotch  lakes." 

"True;  but,  on  reflection,  they  will  be  crowded  with 
holiday  tourists,  many  of  whom  I  shall  probably  know. 
Abroad  I  shall  be  free,  for  I  shall  be  unknown." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  back  lor  the  hunting  season," 
said  Travers. 

"  I  think  not.     I  do  not  lumt  foxes." 

"  Probably  we  shall  at  all  events  meet  in  London,"  said 
Travers.  "I  think,  after  long  rustication,  that  a  season  or 
two  in  the  bustling  capital  may  be  a  salutary  change  for 
mind  as  well  as  for  body  ;  and  it  is  time  that  Cecilia  were 
presented  and  her  court-dress  specially  commemorated  in 
the  columns  of  the  '  Morning  Post.'  " 

Cecilia  was  seemingly  too  busied  behind  the  tea-urn  to 
heed  this  reference  to  her  debut. 

•'I  shall  miss  you  terribly,"  cried  Travers,  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards,  with  a  hearty  emphasis.  "  I  declare  that 
you  have  quite  unsettled  me.  Your  quaint  sayings  will  be 
ringing  in  my  ears  long  after  you  are  gone." 
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There  was  a  rustle  as  of  a  woman's  dress  in  sudden 
chancre  of  movement  behind  the  tea-urn. 

"Cissy,"  said  Mrs.  Campion,  "are  we  ever  to  have  our 
tea?" 

*'  I  beg  pardon,"  answered  a  voice  behind  the  urn.  "  I 
hear  Pompcy "  (tlie  Skye  terrier)  "  whining  on  the  lawn. 
They  have  shut  him  out.     I  will  be  back  presently." 

Cecilia  rose  and  was  gone.  Mrs.  Campion  took  her 
place  at  the  tea  urn. 

"  It  is  quite  absurd  in  Cissy  to  be  so  fond  of  that  hideous 
dog,"  said  Travers,  petulantly. 

"  Its  hideousness  is  its  beauty,"  returned  Mrs.  Campion, 
laughing.  "  Mr.  Belvoir  selected  it  for  her  as  having  the 
longest  back  and  the  shortest  legs  of  any  dog  he  could  find 
in  Scotland." 

"  Ah,  George  gave  it  to  her  ;  I  forgot  that,"  said  Travers, 
laughing  pleasantly. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Miss  Travers  returned  with 
the  Skye  terrier,  and  she  seemed  to  have  recovered  her 
spirits  in  regaining  that  ornamental  accession  to  the  party — 
talking  very  quickly  and  gayly,  and  with  flushed  cheeks, 
like  a  young  person  excited  by  her  own  overflow  of  mirth. 

But  when,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Kenelm  took  leave 
of  her  and  Mrs.  Campion  at  the  hall-door,  the  flush  was 
gone,  her  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  and  her  parting 
words  were  not  audible.  Then,  as  his  figure  (side  by  side 
with  her  father,  who  accompanied  his  guest  to  the  lodge) 
swiftly  passed  across  the  lawn  and  vanished  amid  the  trees 
beyond,  Mrs.  Campion  wound  a  mother-like  arm  around 
her  waist  and  kissed  her.  Cecilia  shivered  and  turned  her 
face  to  her  friend  smiling  ;  but  such  a  smile, — one  of  those 
smiles  that  seem  brimful  of  tears. 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  she  said,  meekly  ;  and,  gliding  away 
towards  the  flower-garden,  lingered  awhile  by  the  gate 
which  Kenelm  had  opened  the  night  before.  Then  she 
went  with  languid  steps  up  the  green  slopes  towards  the 
ruined  priory. 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  somewhat  more  tlian  a  year  and  a  half  since 
Kenclm  Chillingly  left  England,  and  the  scene  now  is  in 
London,  during  that  earlier  and  more  sociable  season 
wiiich  precedes  the  Easter  holidays — season  in  which  the 
charm  of  intellectual  companionship  is  not  yet  withered 
away  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  crowded  r(joms — season 
in  which  parlies  are  small,  and  conversation  extends  beyond 
tiie  interchange  of  commonplace  with  one's  next  neighbor 
at  a  dinner-table — season  in  which  you  have  a  fair  chance 
of  finding  your  warmest  friends  not  absorbed  by  the  su- 
perior claims  of  their  chilliest  acquaintances. 

There  was  what  is  called  a  conversazione  at  the  house  of 
one  of  those  Whig  noblemen  who  yet  retain  the  graceful  art 
of  bringing  agreeable  people  together,  and  collecting  round 
them  the  true  aristocracy,  which  combines  letters  and  art 
and  science  with  the  hereditary  rank  and  political  distinc- 
tion— that  art  which  was  the  happy  secret  of  the  Eans- 
downes  and  floUands  of  the  last  generation.  Lord  }3eau- 
manoir  was  himself  a  genial,  well-read  man,  a  good  judge  of 
art,  and  a  pleasant  talker.  He  had  a  charming  wife,  de- 
voted to  him  and  to  her  children,  but  with  enough  love  of 
general  approbaticm  to  make  herself  as  popular  in  the  fash- 
ionable world  as  if  she  sought  in  its  gayeties  a  refuge  from 
the  dullness  of  domestic  life. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Beaumanoirs'  this  evening  were 
two  men,  seated  apart  in  a  small  room,  and  conversing  fa- 
miliarly. The  one  might  be  about  fifty-four  ;  he  was  tall, 
strongly  built,  but  not  corpulent,  somewhat  bald,  with  black 
eyebrows,  dark  eyes,  bright  and  keen,  mobile  lips,  round 
which  there  played  a  shrewd  and  sometimes  sarcastic  smile. 
This  gentleman,  the  Right  lion.  Gerard  Danvers,  was  a  very 
influential  Member  of  Parliament.  He  had,  wlicn  young 
for  English  public  life,  attained  to  high  office  ;  but — partly 
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fn)iu   ;i  _i;rcat    distaste  to  tlio  dnidgciy  of    administr.ilion  ; 
partly  fiom  a  pride  of  tenipei anient,  wliicli  uiililicd  him  for 
the  subordination  that  a  Cabinet  owes  to  its  chief  ;  partly, 
also,  from  a  not  uncommon  kind  <jf  ejiicurean  philosophy, 
at  once  joyous  and  cynical,  which  sought  the  pleasures  of 
life  and  held  very  cheap  its  honors — he  had  obstinately  de- 
clined to  re-enter  oflice,  and  only  spoke  on  rare  occasions. 
On  such  occasions  he  carried  great  weight,  and.  by  the  bi  ief 
expression  of    his  opinions,   commanded    more   votes    than 
many  an  orator  inlinitely  more  eloquent.      Despite  his  want 
of  ambition,  he  was  fond  of  power  in  his  own  way—  j^ower 
over  the  people  who  luid  power  ;  and  in  the  love  of  political 
intrigue  he  fouyd  an  amusement  for  an  intellect  very  sub- 
tle and  very  active.     At  this  moment  he  was  bent  on  a  new 
coiubination  among  the  leaders  of  different  sections  in  the 
same  party,  by  which  certain  veterans  were  to  retire,  and 
certain  younger  men  to  be  admitted  into  the  Administration. 
It  was  an  amiable  feature  in  his  character  that  he  had  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  young,  and  had  helped  to  bring  into  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  into  office,  some  of  the  ablest  of  a  genera- 
tion later  than  his  own.     He  gave  them  sensible  coimsel, 
was  pleased  when  they  succeeded,  and    encouraged   them 
when    they    failed — always    provided    that    they    had    stuff 
enough  in  them  to  redeem  the  failure  ;  if   not,  he  gently 
dropped  them  from  his  intimacy,  but  maintained  sufficiently 
familiar  terms  with  them  to  be  pretty  sure  that  he  could  in- 
fluence their  votes  whenever  he  so  desired. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  now  conversing  was 
young,  ab(jut  five-and-twenty — not  yet  in  Parliament,  but 
with  an  intense  desire  to  obtain  a  seat  in  it,  and  with  one  (jf 
those  reputations  which  a  youth  carries  away  from  school 
and  college,  justified,  not  by  honors  purely  academical,  but 
by  an  impression  of  ability  and  power  created  on  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  indorsed  by  his  elders.  Me  had 
done  little  at  the  university  beyond  taking  a  fair  degree — 
except  acquiring  at  the  Debating  Society  the  fame  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly ready  and  adroit  speaker.  On  quitting  college  he 
had  written  one  or  two  political  articles  in  a  quarterly  re- 
view which  created  a  sensation  ;  and  though  belonging  to 
no  profession,  and  having  but  a  small  yet  independent  in- 
come, S(»ciety  was  very  civil  to  him,  as  to  a  man  who  would 
some  day  or  other  attain  a  position  in  which  he  could  dam- 
age his  enemies  and  serve  his  friends.  Something  in  this 
young  man's  countenance  and  bearing  tended  to  favor  the 
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credit  given  to  his  ability  and  his  promise.  In  his  counte- 
nance there  was  no  beauty  ;  in  his  bearing  no  elegance.  But 
in  that  countenance  there  was  vigor — there  was  energy — 
there  was  audacity.  A  forehead  wide  but  low,  protuberant 
in  those  organs  over  the  brow  which  indicate  the  qualities 
fitted  for  perception  and  judgment — qualities  for  every-day 
life  ;  eyes  of  the  clear  English  blue,  small,  somewhat  sunken, 
vigilant,  sagacious,  penetrating;  a  long  straight  upper  lip, 
significant  of  resolute  purpose  ;  a  mouth  in  which  a  student 
of  physiognomy  would  have  detected  a  dangerous  charm. 
The  smile  was  captivating,  but  it  Avas  artificial,  siu-rounded 
bv  dimples,  and  displaying  teeth  white,  small,  strong,  but 
divided  from  each  other.  The  expression  of  that  smile  would 
have  been  frank  and  candid  to  all  who  failed  to  notice  that 
it  was  not  in  harmonv  with  the  broodinsf  forehead  and  the 
steely  eye— that  it  seemed  lo  stand  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  face,  like  a  feature  that  had  learned  its  part.  There  was 
that  physical  power  in  the  back  of  the  head  which  belongs  to 
men  who  make  tlieir  way  in  life  — combative  and  destructive. 
All  gladiators  have  it  ;  so  have  great  debaters  and  great  re- 
formers— that  is,  reformers  who  destroy,  but  not  necessarily 
reconstruct.  So,  too,  in  the  bearing  of  the  man  there  was  a 
hardy  self-confidence,  much  too  simple  and  unaffected  for 
his  worst  enemy  to  call  it  self-conceit.  It  was  the  bearing 
of  one  who  knew  how  to  maintain  personal  dignity  without 
seeming  to  care  about  it.  Never  servile  to  the  great,  never 
arrogant  to  the  little  ;  so  little  over-refined  that  it  was  never 
vulgar, — a  popular  bearing. 

The  room  in  which  these  gentlemen  were  seated  was 
separated  from  the  general  suite  of  apartments  by  a  lobby 
off  the  landing-place,  and  served  for  Lady  Beainnanoir's 
boudoir.  Very  pretty  it  was,  but  simply  furnished,  with 
chintz  draperies.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  drawings 
in  water-colors,  and  precious  specnnens  of  china  on  fanciful 
Parian  brackets.  At  one  corner,  by  a  window  that  looked 
Sf)Uthward  and  opened  on  a  spacious  balcony  glazed  in  and 
filled  with  flowers,  stood  one  of  those  high  trellised  screens, 
first  invented,  I  believe,  in  Vienna,  and  along  which  ivy  is 
so  trained  as  to  form  an  arbor. 

The  recess  thus  constructed,  and  which  was  completely 
out  of  sight  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  was  the  hostess's 
favorite  writing-nook.  The  two  men  I  have  described  were 
seated  near  the  screen,  and  had  certainly  no  suspicion  that 
any  one  could  be  behind  it. 
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"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Danveis,  from  an  cittornan  niclied  in 
another  recess  of  the  room,  '•  I  think  there  will  be  an  open- 
ing at  Saxboro'  soon.  Milroy  wants  a  colonial  government  ; 
and  if  we  can  reconstruct  the  Cabinet  as  1  propose,  he 
would  get  one.  Saxboro'  would  thus  be  vacant.  But,  my 
dear  fellow,  Saxboro'  is  a  place  to  be  wooed  through  love 
and  only  won  through  money.  It  demands  liberalism  from 
a  candidate — two  kinds  of  liberalism  seldom  united  ;  the 
liberalism  in  opinion  which  is  natural  enough  to  a  very  poor 
man,  and  the  liberalism  in  expenditure  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  obtained  except  from  a  very  rich  one.  You  may  compute 
the  cost  of  Saxboro'  at  ^3000  to  get  in,  and  about  ^^2000 
more  to  defend  your  seat  against  a  petition— the  defeated 
candidate  nearly  always  petitions.  ^5000  is  a  large  sum  ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  extreme  opinions  to  which 
the  member  for  Saxboro'  must  pledge  himself  are  a  draw- 
back to  an  official  career.  Violent  politicians  are  not  the 
best  raw  material  out  of  which  to  manufacture  fortunate 
place-men." 

"  The  opinions  do  not  so  much  matter  ;  the  expense  does. 
I  cannot  afford  ^^5000,  or  even  ^3000." 

"\Vould  not  Sir  Peter  assist  ?  He  has,  you  say,  only  one 
son  ;  and  if  an3'thing  happen  to  that  one  son,  you  are  the 
next  heir." 

"My  father  quarrelled  with  Sir  Peter,  and  harassed  him 
by  an  imprudent  and  ungracious  litigation.  I  scarcely  think 
I  could  apply  to  him  for  money  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament 
upon  the  democratic  side  of  the  question  ;  for,  though  I 
know  little  of  his  politics,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  country 
gentleman  of  old  family  and  ^10,000  a  year  cannot  well  be 
a  democrat." 

"  Then  I  presume  you  would  not  be  ademocrat  if,  by  the 
death  of  your  cousin,  you  became  heir  to  the  Chillinglys." 

"  I  am  not  sure  what  I  might  be  in  that  case.  There  are 
times  when  a  democrat  of  ancient  lineage  and  good  estates 
could  take  a  very  high  place  amongst  the  aristocracy." 

"  Humph  !  my  dear  Gordon,  voiis  ircz  loin.'" 

"  I  hope  to  do  so.  Measuring  myself  against  the  men  of 
my  own  day,  I  do  not  see  many  who  should  outstrip  me." 

"What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  your  cousin  Kenelm  ?  I  met 
him  once  or  twice  when  he  was  very  young,  and  reading 
with  Welby  in  London.  People  then  said  that  he  was  very 
clever  ;  he  struck  me  as  very  odd." 

"  I  never  saw  him  ;  but  from  all  I  hear,   whether  he  be 
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clever  or  whether  he  be  odd,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  anything 
in  life— a  dreamer." 

"Writes  poetry,  perhaps?" 

"Capable  of  it,  I  daresay." 

Just  then  some  other  guests  came  into  the  room,  amongst 
them  a  lady  of  an  appearance  at  once  singularly  distin- 
guished and  singularly  prepossessing,  rather  above  the  com- 
mon height,  and  with  a  certain  indescribable  nobility  of  air 
and  presence.  Lady  Glenalvon  was  one  of  the  queens  of 
the  London  world,  and-no  queen  of  that  world  was  ever  less 
worldly  or  more  queen-like.  Side  by  side  with  the  lady  was 
Mr.  Chillingly  JNlivers.  Gordon  and  Mivers  interchanged 
friendly  nods,  and  the  former  sauntered  away  and  was  soon 
lost  amid  a  crowd  of  other  young  men,  with  whom,  as  he 
could  converse  well  and  lightly  on  things  which  interested 
them,  he  was  rather  a  favorite,  though  he  was  not  an  inti- 
mate associate.  Mr.  Danvers  retired  into  a  corner  of  the 
adjoining  lobby,  where  he  favored  the  French  ambassador 
with  his  views  on  the  state  of  Europe  and  the  reconstruction 
of  Cabinets  in  general. 

"But,"  said  Lady  Glenalvon  to  Chillingly  Mivers,"are  you 
quite  sure  that  my  old  young  friend  Kenelm  is  here  ?  Since 
you  told  me  so,  I  have  looked  everywhere  for  him  in  vain. 
I  should  so  much  like  to  see  him  again." 

"  I  certainly  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  half  an  hour  ago  ; 
but  before  I  could  escape  from  a  geologist,  who  was  boring 
me  about  the  Silurian  system,  Kenelm  had  vanished." 

"Perhaps  it  was  his  ghost !" 

"Well,  we  certainly  live  in  the  most  credulous  and  super- 
stitious age  upon  record  ;  and  so  many  people  tell  me  that 
they  converse  with  the  dead  under  the  table,  that  it  seems 
impertinent  in  me  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts." 

"Tell  me  some  of  those  incomprehensible  stories  about 
table-rapping,"  said  Lady  Glenalvon.  "  There  is  a  charming 
snug  recess  here  behind  the  screen." 

Scarcely  had  she  entered  the  recess  than  she  drew  back 
with  a  start  and  an  exclamation  of  amaze.  Seated  at  the 
table  Avithin  the  recess,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  and  his 
face  cast  down  in  abstracted  reverie,  was  a  young  man.  So 
still  was  his  attitude,  so  calmly  mournful  the  expression  of 
his  face,  so  estranged  did  he  seem  from  all  the  motley  but 
brilliant  assemblage  which  circled  around  the  solitude  he 
had  made  for  himself,  that  he  might  well  have  been  deemed 
one  of  those  visitants  from  another  world  whose  secrets  the 
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intruder  had  wished  to  learn.  Of  that  intruder's  presence 
he  was  evidently  unconscious.  Recovering  her  surprise, 
she  stole  up  to  him,  placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
littered  his  name  in  a  low  gentle  voice.  At  that  sound  Ken- 
elm  Chillingly  looked  up. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me  ?  "  asked  Lady  Glenalvon. 
Before  he  could  answer,  Mi  vers,  who  had  followed  the 
Marchioness  into  the  recess,  interposed. 

"  My  dear  Kenelm,  how  are  you  ?  When  did  you  come 
to  London  ?  Why  have  you  not  called  on  me  ?  and  what  on 
earth  are  you  hiding  yourself  for  ?  " 

Kenelm  had  now  recovered  the  self-possession  whicli  he 
rarely  lost  long  in  the  presence  of  others.  He  returned 
cordially  his  kinsman's  greeting,  and  kissed  with  his  wonted 
chivalrous  grace  the  fair  hand  which  the  lady  withdrew 
from  his  shoulder  and  extended  to  his  pressure.  "  Remem- 
ber you  !  "  he  said  to  Lady  Glenalvon,  with  the  kindliest  ex- 
pression of  his  soft  dark  eyes  ;  ''  1  am  not  so  far  advanced 
towards  the  noon  of  life  as  to  forget  the  sunshine  that  bright- 
ened its  morning.  My  dear  Mivers,  your  questions  are  easily 
answered.  I  arrived  in  England  two  weeks  ago,  stayed  at 
Exmundham  till  this  morning,  to-day  dined  with  Lord  Thet- 
ford,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  abroad,  and  was  persuaded 
by  him  to  come  here  and  be  introduced  to  his  father  and 
mother,  the  Beaumanoirs.  After  I  had  undergone  that  cere- 
mony, the  sight  of  so  many  strange  faces  frightened  me  into 
shyness.  Entering  this  room  at  a  moment  when  it  was  quite 
deserted,  I  resolved  to  turn  hermit  behind  the  screen." 

"Why,  you  must  have  seen  j'our cousin  Gordon  as  you 
came  into  the  room." 

"  But  you  forget  I  don't  know  him  by  sight.  However, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  room  when  I  entered ;  a  little  later 
some  others  came  in,  for  I  heard  a  faint  buzz,  like  that  of 
persons  talking  in  a  whisper.  However,  I  was  no  eaves- 
dropper, as  a  person  behind  a  screen  is  on  the  dramatic 
stage." 

This  was  true.  Even  had  Gordon  and  Danvers  talked 
in  a  louder  tone,  Kenelm  had  been  too  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  to  have  heard  a  word  of  their  conversation. 

"  You  ought  to  know  young  Gordfjn  ;  he  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  and  has  an  ambition  to  enter  Parliament.  I  hope  no 
old  family  quarrel  between  his  bear  of  a  father  and  dear  Sir 
Peter  will  make  you  object  to  meet  him." 

"  Sir  Peter  is  the  most  forgiving  of  men,  but  he  would 
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scarcely  forgive  me  if  I  declined  to  meet  a  cousin  who  had 
never  offended  him." 

"Well  said.  Come  and  meet  Gordon  at  breakfast  to- 
morrow— ten  o'clock.     I  am  still  in  the  old  rooms." 

While  the  kinsmen  thus  conversed,  Lady  Glenalvon  had 
seated  herself  on  the  couch  beside  Kenelm,  and  was  quietly 
observing  his  countenance.  Now  she  spoke  :  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Mivers,  you  will  have  many  opportunities  of  talking  with 
Kenelm  ;  do  not  grudge  me  live  minutes' talk  with  him  now." 

"  I  leave  your  ladyship  alone  in  her  hermitage.  How  all 
the  men  in  this  assembly  will  envy  the  hermit !  " 


CHAPTER  H. 


"  I  AM  glad  to  see  you  once  more  in  the  Avorld,"  said 
Lady  Glenalvon,  "and  I  trust  that  you  are  now  prepared 
to  take  that  part  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  no  mean  one  if 
you  do  justice  to  your  talents  and  your  nature." 

Kenelm. — "  When  you  go  to  the  theatre,  and  see  one  of 
the  pieces  which  appear  now  to  be  the  fashion,  which  would 
you  rather  be — an  actor  or  a  looker-on  ?" 

Lady  Glenalvon. — "  My  dear  young  friend,  your  ques- 
tion saddens  me."  (After  a  pause.) — "  But,  though  I  used 
a  stage  metaphor  when  I  expressed  my  hope  that  you  would 
take  no  mean  part  in  the  world,  the  world  is  not  really  a 
theatre.  Life  admits  of  no  lookers-on.  Speak  to  me  frank- 
ly, as  you  used  to  do.  Your  face  retains  its  old  melancholy 
expression.     Are  you  not  happy  ?  " 

Kenelm. — "Happy,  as  mortals  go,  I  ought  to  be.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  unhappy.  If  my  temper  be  melancholic, 
melancholy  has  a  happiness  of  its  own,  Milton  shows  that 
there  are  as  many  charms  in  life  to  be  found  on  the  Pense- 
roso  side  of  it  as  there  are  on  the  Allegro." 

Lady  Glenalvon. — "  Kenelm,  you  saved  the  life  of  my 
poor  son,  and  when,  later,  he  was  taken  from  me,  I  felt  as  if 
he  had  commended  you  to  my  care.  When  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  with  a  boy's  years  and  a  man's  heart,  you  came  to 
London,  did  I  not  try  to  be  to  you  almost  as  a  mother?  and 
did  you  not  often  tell  me  that  you  could  confide  to  me  the 
secrets  of  your  heart  more  readily  than  to  any  other  ?" 

"You   were   to   me,"  said   Kenelm,  with   emotion,  "that 
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most  precious  and  sustaining  good  genius  which  a  youth 
can  find  at  the  threshold  of  life — a  woman  gently  wise, 
kindiv  sympathizing,  shaming  him  by  the  spectacle  of  her 
own  purity  from  all  grosser  errors,  elevating  him  from  mean 
tastes  and  objects  by  the  exquisite,  ineffable  loftiness  of  soul 
Avhich  is  only  found  in  the  noblest  order  of  womanhood. 
Come,  I  will  open  my  heart  to  you  still.  I  fear  it  is  more 
wayward  than  ever.  It  still  feels  estranged  from  the  com- 
panionship and  pursuits  natural  to  my  age  and  station. 
However,  I  have  been  seeking  to  brace  and  harden  my 
nature,  for  the  practical  ends  of  life,  by  travel  and  adven- 
ture, chiefly  among  rougher  varieties  of  mankind  than  we 
meet  in  drawing-rooms.  Now,  in  compliance  with  the  duty 
I  owe  to  my  dear  father's  wishes,  I  come  back  to  these  cir- 
cles, which  under  your  auspices  I  entered  in  bo)'hood,  and 
which  even  then  seemed  to  me  so  inane  and  artificial.  Take 
a  part  in  the  world  of  these  circles  ;  such  is  your  vinsh.  My 
answer  is  brief.  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  acquire  a 
motive  power,  and  I  have  not  succeeded.  I  see  nothing  that 
I  care  to  strive  for,  nothing  that  I  care  to  gain.  The  very 
times  in  which  we  live  are  to  me  as  to  Hamlet — out  of  joint  ; 
and  I  am  not  born  like  Hamlet  to  set  them  right.  Ah  !  if  I 
could  look  on  society  through  the  spectacles  with  which  the 
poor  hidalgo  in  '  Gil  Bias  '  looked  on  his  meagre  board — 
spectacles  by  which  cherries  appear  the  size  of  peaches,  and 
tomtits  as  large  as  turkeys  !  The  imagination  which  is 
necessary  to  ambition  is  a  great  magnifier." 

"  I  have  known  more  than  one  man,  now  very  eminent, 
very  active.,  who  at  your  age  felt  the  same  estrangement 
from  the  practical  pursuits  of  others." 

"And  what  reconciled  those  men  to  such  pursuits  ?  " 
"  That  diminished  sense   of  individual   personality,  that 
unconscious  fusion  of  one's  own  being  into  other  existen- 
ces, which  belong  to  home  and  marriage." 

"  I  don't  object  to  home,  but  I  do  to  marriage." 
"  Depend  on  it,  there  is  no  home  for  man  where  there  is 
no  woman." 

'*  Prettily  said.     In  that  case  I  resign  the  home." 
"Do  you  mean  seriously  to  tell  me   that  you  never  see 
the  woman  you  could  love  enough  to  make  her  your  wife, 
and  never  enter  any  home  that  you  do  not  quit  with  a  touch 
of  envy  at  the  happiness  of  married  life  ?  " 

"  Seriously,  I  never  see  such  a  woman  ;  seriously,  I  never 
enter  such  a  home." 
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*'  Patience,  then  ;  your  time  will  come,  and  I  hope  it  is 
at  hand.  Listen  to  me.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  felt 
an  indescribable  longing  to  see  yovi  again— to  know  your 
address,  that  I  might  write  to  you  ;  for  yesterday,  when  a 
certain  young  lady  left  my  house,  after  a  week's  visit,  I  said, 
tliis  girl  would  make  a  perfect  wife,  and,  above  all,  the  exact 
wife  to  suit  Kenelm  Chillingly." 

"  Kenelm  Chillingly  is  very  glad  to  hear  that  this  young 
lady  has  left  your  house." 

"  But  she  has  not  left  London — she  is  here  to-night.  She 
only  stayed  with  me  till  her  father  came  to  town,  and  the 
house  he  had  taken  for  the  season  was  vacant  ;  those  events 
happened  yesterday." 

"  Fortunate  events  for  me  :  they  permit  me  to  call  on 
you  without  danger." 

"  Have  you  no  curiosity  to  know,  at  least,  who  and 
what  is  the  young  lady  who  appears  to  me  so  well  suited  to 
you  ?" 

"  No  curiosity,  but  a  vague  sensation  of  alarm." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  talk  pleasantly  with  you  while  you  are 
in  this  irritating  mood,  and  it  is  time  to  quit  the  hermitage. 
Come,  there  are  many  persons  here  with  some  of  whom  you 
should  renew,  old  acquaintance,  and  to  some  of  whom  I 
should  like  to  make  you  known." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  follow  Lady  Glenalvon  wherever  she 
deigns  to  lead  me — except  to  the  altar  with  another." 


CHAPTER    HL 


The  rooms  were  now  full — not  overcrowded,  but  full— 
and  it  was  rarely  even  in  that  house  that  so  many  distin- 
guished persons  were  collected  together.  A  young  man  thus 
honored  by  so  grande  a  dame  as  Lady  Glenah^on,  could  not 
but  be  cordially  welcomed  by  all  to  whom  she  presented 
him,  Ministers  and  Parliamentary  leaders,  ball-givers  and 
beauties  in  vogue — even  authors  and  artists  ;  and  there  was 
something  in  Kenelm  Chillingly,  in  his  striking  countenance 
and  figure,  in  that  calm  ease  of  manner  natural  to  his  indif- 
ference to  effect,  which  seemed  to  justify  the  favor  shown 
to  him  by  the  brilliant  princess  of  fashion,  and  mark  him 
out  for  general  observation. 
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That  lirst  evening  of  his  reintroduction  to  the  polite  world 
was  a  success  which    few  y(.)ung  men  of   his  years   acliicve 
lie  produced  a  sensation.    Just  as  the  rooms  were  tliinning, 
Lady  Gienalvon  whispered  to  Kenelm  : 

"  Come  this  way — there  is  one  person  I  must  reintroduce 
you  to— thank  mc  for  it  hereafter." 

Kenelm  followed  the  Marchioness,  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Cecilia  Travers.  She  Avas  leaning  on  her 
father's  arm,  looking  very  handsome,  and  her  beauty  was 
heightened  by  the  blush  which  overspread  her  cheeks  as 
Kenelm  Chillingly  approached. 

Travers  gieeted  him  with  great  cordiality  ;  and  Lady 
Gienalvon  asking  him  to  escort  her  to  the  refreshment-room, 
Kenelm  had  no  option  but  to  offer  his  arm  to  Cecilia. 

Kenelm  felt  somewhat  embarrassed.  "  Have  you  been 
long  in  town,  Miss  Travers  ?  " 

"A  little  more  than  a  week,  but  we  only  settled  into  our 
house  yesterday." 

"Ah,  indeed  !  were  you  then  the  young  lady  who " 

He  stopped  short,  and  his  face  grew  gentler  and  graver  in 
its  expression. 

"The  young  lady  who — what?"  asked  Cecilia,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Who  has  been  staying  with  Lady  Gienalvon  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  did  she  tell  you  ? " 

"  She  did  not  mention  your  name,  but  praised  that  young 
lady  so  justly  that  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it." 

Cecilia  made  some  not  very  audible  answer,  and  on  en- 
tering the  refreshment-room  other  young  men  gathered 
round  her,  and  Lady  Gienalvon  and  Kenelm  remained 
silent  in  the  midst  of  a  general  small-talk.  When  Travers, 
after  giving  his  address  to  Kenelm,  and,  of  course,  pressing 
him  to  call,  left  the  house  with  Cecilia,  Kenelm  said  to  Lady 
Gienalvon,  musingly,  "  So  that  is  the  young  lady  in  whom  I 
was  to  see  my  fate  :  you  knew  that  we  had  met  before?  " 

"Yes,  she  told  me  when  and  where.  Besides,  it  is  not 
two  years  since  you  wrote  to  me  from  her  father's  hoTise. 
Do  you  forget  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  Kenelm,  so  abstractedly  that  he  seemed  to  be 
dreaming,  "  no  man  with  his  eyes  open  rushes  on  his  fate  ; 
when  he  does  so,  his  sight  is  gone.  Love  is  blind.  They 
say  the  blind  are  very  happy,  yet  1  never  met  a  blind  man 
who  would  not  recover  his  sight  if  he  could." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Mr.  Chillingly  Mivers  never  gave  a  dinner  at  his  own 
rooms.  When  he  did  give  a  dinner,  it  was  at  Greenwich  or 
Richmond.  But  he  gave  breakfast-parties  pretty  often,  and 
they  were  considered  pleasant.  He  had  handsome  bachelor 
apartments  in  Grosvenor  Street,  daintily  furnished,  with  a 
prevalent  air  of  exquisite  neatness.  A  good  library  stored 
Avith  books  of  reference,  and  adorned  with  presentation 
copies  from  authors  of  the  day,  very  beautifully  bound. 
Though  the  room  served  for  the  study  of  the  professed  man 
of  letters,  it  had  none  of  the  untidy  litter  which  generally 
characterizes  the  study  of  one  whose  vocation  it  is  to  deal 
with  books  and  papers.  Even  the  implements  for  writing 
were  not  apparent,  except  when  required.  They  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  vast  cylinder  bureau,  French  made,  and  French 
polished.  Within  that  bureau  were  numerous  pigeon-holes 
and  secret  drawers,  and  a  profound  well  with  a  separate 
patent  lock.  In  the  well  were  deposited  the  articles  intended 
for  publication  in  "  The  Londoner  "—proof-sheets,  etc.  ; 
pigeon-holes  were  devoted  to  ordinary  correspondence  ; 
secret  drawers  to  confidential  notes,  and  outlines  of  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  men  now  living,  but  intended  to  be  com- 
pleted for  publication  the  day  after  their  death. 

No  man  wrote  such  funereal  compt)sitions  with  a  livelier 
pen  than  that  of  Chillingly  Mivers  ;  and  the  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous circle  of  his  visitingacquaintances  allowed  him  to 
ascertain,  whether  by  autlioritative  report  or  by  personal  ob- 
servation, the  signs  of  mortal  disease  in  the  illustrious  friends 
whose  dinners  he  accepted,  and  whose  failing  pulses  he  in- 
stinctively felt  in  returning  the  pressure  of  their  hands,  so 
that  he  was  often  able  to  put  the  fmishing-stroke  to  their 
obituary  memorials,  days,  weeks,  even  months,  before  their 
fate  took  the  public  by  surprise.  That  cylinder  bureau  was 
in  harmony  with  the  secrecy  in  which  this  remarkable  man 
shrouded  the  productions  of  his  brain.  In  his  literary  life 
Mivers  had  no  "  I  ;  "  there  he  was  ever  the  inscrutable,  mys- 
terious "We."  He  was  only  "I  "  when  you  met  him  in  the 
world  and  called  him  jNIivers. 

Adjoining  the  library  on  one  side  was  a  small  dining-  of 
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rather  breakfast-rooni,  hung  witli  valuable  pictures — presents 
from  living  painters.  Many  of  these  painters  had  been 
severely  handled  by  Mr.  Mivers  in  liis  existence  as  "  We," — 
not  always  in  "  The  Londoner."  His  most  pungent  criticisms 
were  often  contributed  to  other  intellectual  journals,  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  same  intellectual  clique.  Painters 
knew  not  how  contemptuously  "We"  had  treated  them 
when  they  met  Mr.  Mivers.  His  "  I  "  was  so  complimentary 
that  they  sent  him  a  tribute  of  their  gratitude. 

On  the  other  side  was  his  drawing-room,  also  enriched 
by  many  gifts,  chiefly  from  fair  hands — embroidered  cush- 
ions and  table-covers,  bits  of  Si:vres  or  old  Chelsea,  elegant 
knick-knacks  of  all  kinds.  Fashionable  authoresses  paid 
great  court  to  Mr.  Mivers  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  as  a 
single  man  he  had  other  female  adorers  besides  fashionable 
authoresses. 

Mr.  Mivers  had  already  returned  from  his  earlyconstitu- 
tional  walk  in  the  Park,  and  was  now  seated  by  the  cylinder 
secretaire  with  a  mild-hjoking  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
merciless  contributors  to  "  The  Londoner,"  and  no  unim- 
portant councillor  in  the  oligarchy  of  the  clique  that  went 
by  the  name  of  the  "Intellectuals." 

"  Well,"  said  Mivers,  languidly,  "  I  can't  even  get  through 
the  book  ;  it  is  as  dull  as  the  country  in  November.  But 
as  you  justly  say,  the  writer  is  an  '  Intellectual,'  and  a  clique 
would  be  anything  but  intellectual  if  it  did  not  support  its 
members.  Review  the  book  yourself— mind  and  make  the 
dullness  of  it  the  signal  proof  of  its  merit.  Say — 'To  the 
ordinary  class  of  readers  this  exquisite  work  may  appear 
less  brilliant  than  the  flippant  smartness  of — any  other 
author  you  like  to  name  ;  '  but  to  the  well-educated  and  in- 
telligent every  line  is  pregnant  with,'  etc.  etc.  By  the  way, 
when  we  come  by-and-by  to  review  the  exhibition  at  Bur- 
lington House,  there  is  one  painter  whom  we  must  try  our 
best  to  crush.  I  have  not  seen  his  pictures  myself,  but  he 
is  a  new  man,  and  our  friend,  who  has  seen  him,  is  terribly 
jealous  of  him,  and  says  that  if  the  good  judges  do  not  put 
him  down  at  once,  the  villanous  taste  of  the  public  will  set 
him  up  as  a  prodigy.  A  low-lived  fellow  too,  I  hear.  There 
is  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  subject  of  the  pictures. 
See  to  it  when  the  time  comes.  Meanwhile,  prepare  the 
way  for  onslaught  on  the  pictures  by  occasional  sneers  at 
the  painter."  Mr.  Mivers  here  took  out  of  his  cylinder  a 
confidential  note  from  the  jealous  rival,  and  handed  it  to  his 
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mild-looking  coiifrlre  ;  then  rising,  he  said,  "  I  fear  wc  must 
suspend  business  till  to-morrow;  I  expect  two  young  cou- 
sins to  breakfast." 

As  soon  as  the  mild-looking  man  was  gone,  Mr.  Mivers 
sauntered  to  his  drawing-room  window,  amiably  offering  a 
lump  of  sugar  to  a  canary-bird  sent  him  as  a  present  the 
day  before,  and  who,  in  the  gilded  cage  which  made  part  of 
the  present,  scanned  him  suspiciously,  and  refused  the 
sugar. 

Time  had  remained  very  gentle  in  its  dealings  with  Chil- 
lingly jMivers.  He  scarcely  looked  a  day  older  than  when 
he  was  first  presented  to  the  reader  on  the  birth  of  his  kins- 
man Kenelm.  He  was  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  own  sage 
maxims.  Free  from  whiskers  and  safe  in  wig,  there  was  no 
sign  of  gray — no  suspicion  of  dye.  Superiority  to  passion, 
abnegation  of  sorrow,  indulgence  of  amusement,  avoidance 
of  excess,  had  kept  away  the  crow's  feet,  preserved  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  frame  and  the  unflushed  clearness  of  his  gentle- 
manlike complexion.  The  door  opened,  and  a  well-dressed 
valet,  who  had  lived  long  enough  with  Mivers  to  grow  very- 
much  like  him,  announced  Mr.  Chillingly  Gordon. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Mivers  ;  "  I  was  much  pleased  to 
see  you  talking  so  long  and  so  familiarly  with  Danvers  : 
others,  of  course,  observed  it,  and  it  added  a  step  to  your 
career.  It  docs  you  great  good  to  be  seen  in  a  drawing- 
room  talking  apart  with  a  Somebody.  But  may  I  ask  if  the 
talk  itself  was  satisfactory  ?" 

"Not  at  all :  Danvers  throws  cold  water  on  the  notion  of 
Saxboro',  and  does  not  even  hint  that  his  party  will  help  me 
to  any  other  opening.  Party  has  few  openings  at  its  dis- 
posal nowadays  for  any  young  man.  The  schoolmaster  be- 
ing abroad  has  swept  away  the  school  for  statesmen  as  he 
has  swept  away  the  school  for  actors — an  evil,  and  an  evil 
of  a  far  graver  consequence  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
than  any  good  likely  to  be  got  from  the  system  that  suc- 
ceeded it." 

"But  it  is  of  no  use  railing  against  things  that  can't  be 
helped.  If  I  w^ere  you,  I  would  postpone  all  ambition  of 
Parliament,  and  read  for  the  bar." 

"  The  advice  is  sound,  but  too  unpalatable  to  be  taken. 
I  am  resolved  to  find  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that." 

"  But  I  am." 
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"  Judging  by  what  your  contemporaries  at  the  University 
tell  inc  of  vour  speeches  at  the  Debating  Society,  you  \vere 
not  tiien  an  ultra-Radical.  But  it  is  only  an  ultra-Radical 
Avho  has  a  chance  of  success  at  Saxboro'." 

"  I  am  no  fanatic  in  politics.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
on  all  sides — C(ctcris paribus^  I  prefer  the  Avinning  side  to  the 
losing  :  nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

"  Ay,  but  in  politics  there  is  always  reaction.  The  win- 
ning side  one  day  may  be  the  losing  side  another.  The 
losing  side  represents  a  minority,  and  a  minority  is  sure  to 
comprise  more  intellect  than  a  majority  ;  in  the  long-run 
intellect  will  force  its  way,  get  a  majority,  and  then  lose  it, 
because  with  a  majority  it  will  become  stupid." 

"Cousin  Miyers,  does  not  the  history  of  the  world  show 
you  that  a  single  indiyidual  can  upset  all  theories  as  to  the 
comparatiye  wisdom  of  the  few  or  the  many  ?  Take  the 
wisest  few  you  can  find,  and  one  man  of  genius  not  a  tithe 
so  wise  crushes  them  into  powder.  But  then  that  man  of 
genius,  though  he  despises  the  many,  must  make  use  of 
them.  That  done,  he  rules  them.  Don't  you  see  how  in 
free  countries  political  destinations  resolve  themselves  into 
individual  impersonations  ?  At  a  general  election  it  is  one 
name  around  which  electors  rally.  The  candidate  may  en- 
large as  much  as  he  pleases  on  political  principles,  but  all  his 
talk  will  not  win  him  votes  enough  for  success,  unless  he  says, 
'  I  go  with  Mr.  A.,'  the  Minister,  or  with  Mr.  Z.,  the  chief  of 
the  Opposition.  It  was  not  the  Tories  who  beat  the  Whigs 
when  Mr.  Pitt  dissolved  Parliament.  It  was  Mr.  Pitt  who 
beat  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom  in  general  political,  principles — • 
slave-trade,  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary 
Reform — he  certainly  agreed  much  more  than  he  did  with 
any  man  in  his  own  Cabinet." 

"  Take  care,  my  young  cousin,"  cried  Mivers,  in  accents 
of  alarm  ;  "don't  set  up  for  a  man  of  genius.  Genius  is  the 
worst  quality  a  public  man  can  have  nowadays — nobody 
heeds  it,  and  everybody  is  jealous  of  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  you  mistake  ;  my  remark  was  purely  ob- 
jective, and  intended  as  a  reply  to  your-argument.  I  prefer 
at  present  to  go  with  the  many  because  it  is  the  winning 
side.  If  we  then  want  a  man  of  genius  to  keep  it  the  winning 
side,  by  subjugating  its  partisans  to  his  will,  he  will  be  sure 
to  come.  The  few  will  drive  him  to  us,  for  the  few  are 
always  the  enemies  of  the  one  man  of  genius.  It  is  they  who 
distrust — it   is  they  who   are  jealous — not  the   many.     You 
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have  allowed  your  judgment,  usually  so  clear,  to  be  some- 
what dimmed  by  your  experience  as  a  critic.  The  critics 
are  the  few.  They  have  infniitely  more  culture  than  the 
many.  But  when  a  man  of  real  genius  appears  and  asserts 
himself,  the  critics  are  seldom  such  fair  judges  of  him  as  the 
many  are.  If  he  be  not  one  of  their  oligarchical  clique, 
they  either  abuse,  or  disparage,  or  affect  to  ignore  him  ; 
though  a  time  at  last  comes  when,  having  gained  the  many, 
the  critics  acknowledge  him.  But  the  difference  betwetni 
the  man  of  action  and  the  author  is  this,  that  the  author 
rarely  finds  this  acknowledgment  till  he  is  dead,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  the  man  of  action  to  enforce  it  while  he  is  alive. 
But  enough  of  this  speculation  •.  you  asked  me  to  meet 
Kenelm — is  he  not  coming  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  ask  him  till  ten  o'clock.  I  asked  you 
at  half-past  nine,  because  I  wished  to  hear  about  Dan  vers  and 
Saxboro',  and  also  to  prepare  you  somewhat  for  your  intro- 
duction to  your  cousin.  I  must  be  brief  as  to  the  last,  for  it 
is  only  five  minutes  to  the  hour,  and  he  is  a  man  liable  to  be 
punctual.  Kenelm  is  in  all  ways  your  opposite.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  cleverer  or  less  clever — tliere  is  no  scale 
of  measurement  between  you  ;  but  he  is  wholly  void  of  am- 
bition, and  might  possibly  assist  yours.  He  can  do  what  he 
likes  with  Sir  Peter  ;  and  considering  how  your  poor  father 
— a  worthy  man  but  cantankerous — harassed  and  persecuted 
Sir  Peter  because  Kenelm  came  between  the  estate  and  you, 
it  is  probable  that  Sir  Peter  bears  you  a  grudge,  though 
Kenelm  declares  him  incapable  of  it  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
if  you  could  annul  that  grudge  in  the  father  by  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  the  son." 

"  1  should  be  glad  so  to  annul  it  ;  but  what  is  Kenelm's 
weak  side  ?— the  turf?  the  hunting-field?  women?  poetry? 
One  can  only  conciliate  a  man  by  getting  on  his  weak  side." 

"  Hist !  I  see  him  from  the  windows.  Kenelm's  weak  side 
was,  when  I  knew  him  some  years  ago,  and  I  rather  fancy  it 
still  is " 

"Well,  make  haste  !  I  hear  his  ring  at  your  door-bell." 
"A  passionate  longing  to  find  ideal  truth  in  real  life." 
"Ah!"  said  Gordon,  "as  I  thought — a  mere  dreamer." 
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CHAPTER  V.    • 

Kf.nelm  entered  llic  room.  The  a-oiuil;'  cousins  wore  in- 
troduccd,  shook  luinds,  receded  a  step,  and  ga/.rd  at  eac  h 
other.  It  is  scarcely  j)ossil)lc  to  conceive  a  s^reater  contrast 
outwardly  than  that  between  the  two  Chillingly  representa- 
tives of  the  rising  generation.  Each  was  silently  impressed 
by  the  sense  of  that  contrast.  Each  felt  that  the  contrast 
implied  antagonism,  and  that  if  they  two  met  in  the  same 
arena  it  must  be  as  rival  combatants  ;  still,  by  some  myster- 
ious intuition,  each  felt  a  certain  respect  fur  the  other,  each 
divined  in  the  other  a  power  that  he  could  not  fairly  estimate, 
but  against  which  his  own  power  would  be  strongly  tasked 
to  contend.  So  might  exchange  looks  a  thorough-bred  deer- 
hound  and  a  half-bred  mastiff  :  the  bystander  could  scarce- 
Iv  doubt  which  was  the  nobler  animal,  but  lie  might  hesitate 
which  to  bet  on,  if  the  two  came  to  deadly  cj[uarrel.  Mean- 
while the  thorough-bred  deer-hound  and  the  half-bred  mas- 
tiff sniffed  at  each  other  in  polite  salutation.  Gordon  was 
the  first  to  give  tongue. 

"  I  have  long  wished  to  know  you  personally,"  said  he, 
throwing  into  his  voice  and  manner  that  delicate  kind  of 
deference  which  a  well-born  cadet  owes  to  the  destined  head 
of  his  house.  "  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  missed  you  last 
night  at  Lady  Beaumanoir's,  where  Mivers  tells  me  he  met 
you  ;  but  I  left  early." 

Here  Mivers  led  the  way  to  the  breakfast-room,  and, 
there  seated,  the  host  became  the  princii)al  talker,  running 
with  lively  glibness  over  the  principal  topics  of  the  day—  the 
last  scandal,  the  last  new  book,  the  reform  of  the  army,  the 
reform  of  the  turf,  the  critical  state  of  Spain,  and  the  debut 
of  an  Italian  singer.  lie  seemed  an  embodied  Journal,  in- 
cluding the  Leading  Article,  the  Law  Reports,  Foreign 
Intelligence,  the  Court  Circular,  down  to  the  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages.  Gordon  from  time  to  time  interrupted  this 
flow  of  soui  with  brief,  trencliant  remarks,  which  evinced  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  a  habit  of  look- 
inc:  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  pursuits  and  business 
of  mankind  from  a  high  ground  ai)propriated  to  himsflf,  and 
through  the  medium   of  that  blue  glass  which  conveys  a 
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wintry  aspect  to  summer  landscapes.  Kenelm  said  little,  but 
listened  attentively. 

The  conversation  arrested  its  discursive  nature,  to  settle 
upon  a  political  chief — the  highest  in  fame  and  station  of 
that  party  to  which  Mivers  professed — not  to  belong,  he  be- 
longed to  himself  alone, — but  to  appropinquate.  Mivers 
spoke  of  this  chief  with  the  greatest  distrust,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  general  depreciation.  Gordon  acquiesced  in  the  distrust 
and  the  depreciation,  adding,  "  But  he  is  master  of  the 
position,  and  must,  of  course,  be  supported  through  thick 
and  thin  for  the  present." 

"  Yes,  for  the  present,"  said  Mivers  ;  "  one  has  no  option. 
But  you  will  see  some  clever  articles  in  '  The  Londoner' 
towards  the  close  of  the  session,  which  will  damage  him 
greatly,  by  praising  him  in  the  wrong  place,  and  deepening 
the  alarm  of  important  followers — an  alarm  now  at  work, 
though  suppressed." 

Here  Kenelm  asked,  in  humble  tones,  "Why  Gordon 
thought  that  a  I\Iinistcr  he  considered  so  untrustworthy  and 
dangerous  must,  for  the  present,  be  supported  through  thick 
and  thin." 

"  Because  at  present  a  member  elected  so  to  support  him 
would  lose  his  seat  if  he  did  not  :  needs  must  when  the  devil 
drives." 

Kknelm. — "When  the  devil  drives,  I  should  have  thought 
it  better  to  resign  one's  seat  on  the  coach  ;  perhaps  one  might 
be  of  some  use,  out  of  it,  in  helping  to  put  on  the  drag." 

Mivers. — "  Cleverly  said,  Kenelm.  But,  metaphor  apart, 
Gordon  is  right  :  a  young  politician  must  go  with  his  party  ; 
a  veteran  journalist  like  myself  is  more  independent.  So 
long  as  the  journalist  blames  everybody,  he  will  have  plenty 
of  readers." 

Kenelm  made  no  reply,  and  Gordon  changed  the  conver- 
sation from  men  to  measures.  He  spoke  of  some  Bills  be- 
fore Parliament  with  remarkable  ability,  evincing  much 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  much  critical  acuteness,  illustrating 
their  defects,  and  proving  the  danger  of  their  ultimate  con- 
sequences. 

Kenelm  was  greatly  struck  with  the  vigor  of  this  cold, 
clear  mind,  and  owned  to  himself  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  a  fitting  place  for  its  development. 

"But,"  said  Mivers,  "would  you  not  be  obliged  to  de- 
fend these  Bills  if  you  were  member  for  Saxboro'  ?  " 

"  Before  I  answer  your  question,  answer  me  this.      Dan- 
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gcrons  as  the  liills  arc,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  sliall 
pass?     Have  not  the  public  so  resolved?" 

"There  can  be  no  doiibto  f  that." 

"  Then  the  member  for  Saxboro*  cannot  be  strong 
enough  to  go  against  the  public." 

"  Progress  of  the  age  !  "  said  Kenehu,  musingly.  "  Do 
you  think  the  class  of  gentlemen  will  long  last  in  England  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  call  gentlemen  ?  The  aristocracy  by 
birth  ? — the  gf/ifii/iomines  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  suppose  no  laws  can  take  away  a  man's  ances- 
tors, and  a  class  of  well-born  men  is  not  to  be  exterminated. 
But  a  class  of  well-born  men — without  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, or  sentiment  of  that  which  becomes  good  birth  in 
devotion  to  country  or  individual  honor — docs  no  good  to  a 
nation.  It  is  a  misfortune  which  statesmen  of  democratic 
creed  ought  to  recognize,  that  the  class  of  the  well-born 
cannot  be  destroyed— it  must  remain  as  it  remained  in 
Rome  and  remains  in  France,  after  all  efforts  to  extirpate 
it,  as  the  most  dangerous  class  of  citizens  when  you  deprive 
it  of  the  attributes  which  made  it  the  most  serviceable.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  that  class  ;  I  speak  of  that  unclassified 
order  peculiar  to  England,  which,  no  doubt,  forming  itself 
originally  from  the  ideal  standard  of  honor  and  truth  sup- 
posed to  be  maintained  by  the  ^^^cntilhoiiuncs,  or  well-born,  no 
longer  requires  pedigrees  and  acres  to  confer  upon  its 
members  the  designation  of  gentlemen  ;  and  when  I  hear  a 
'  gentleman  '  say  that  he  has  no  option  but  to  think  one 
thing  and  say  another,  at  whatever  risk  to  his  country,  I 
feel  as  if  in  tlie  progress  of  the  age  the  class  of  gentlemen 
was  about  to  be  superseded  by  some  finer  development  of 
species." 

Therewith  Kenelm  rose,  and  would  have  taken  his  de- 
parture, if  Gordon  had  not  seized  his  hand  and  detained 
him. 

"  My  dear  cousin,  if  I  may  so  call  you,"  he  said,  with  the 
frank  manner  which  was  usual  to  him,  and  which  suited 
well  the  bold  expression  of  his  face  and  the  clear  ring  of 
his  voice,  "  I  am  one  of  thcjse  who,  from  an  over-dislike  to 
sentimentality  and  cant,  often  make  those  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  them  think  worse  of  their  principles  than 
they  deserve.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  a  man  who  goes 
with  his  party  dislikes  the  measures  he  feels  bound  to  sup- 
port, and  says  so  openly  when  among  friends  anfl  relations, 
yet  that  man  is  not  therefore  devoid  of  loyalty  and  honor  ; 
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and  I  trust,  when  you  know  me  better,  you  will  not  think  it 
likely  I  should  derogate  from  that  class  of  gentlemen  to 
which  we  both  belong." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  seemed  rude,"  answered  Kenelm,  "as- 
cribe it  to  my  ignorance  of  the  necessities  of  public  life.  It 
struck  me  that  where  a  politician  thought  a  thing  evil  he 
ought  not  to  support  it  as  good.  But  I  daresay  I  am  mis- 
taken." 

'•  Entirely  mistaken,"  said  Mivers,  "  and  for  this  reason  ; 
in  politics  formerly  there  was  a  direct  choice  between  good 
and  evil.  That  rarely  exists  now.  Men  of  high  education, 
having  to  choose  whether  to  accept  or  reject  a  measure 
forced  upon  their  option  by  constituent  bodies  of  very  low 
education,  are  called  upon  to  weigh  evil  against  evil — the 
evil  of  accepting  or  the  evil  of  rejecting  ;  and  if  they  resolve 
on  the  first,  it  is  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two." 

"Your  definition  is  perfect,"  said  Gordon,  "and  lam 
contented  to  rest  on  it  my  excuse  for  what  my  cousin 
deems  insincerity." 

''I  suppose  that  is  real  life,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Mivers. 

"Everyday  I  live,"  sighed  Kenelm,  "still  more  confirms 
my  conviction  that  real  life  is  a  phantasmal  sham.  How 
absurd  it  is  in  philosophers  to  deny  the  existence  of  appari- 
tions !  what  apparitions  we,  living  men,  must  seem  to  the 
ghosts  ! 

"  '  The  spirits  of  tlie  wise 
Sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us.'  " 
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Chillingly  Gordon  did  not  fail  to  confirm  his  acquain- 
tance with  Kenelm.  He  very  often  looked  in  upon  him  of  a 
morning,  sometimes  joined  him  in  his  afternoon  rides,  intro- 
duced him  to  men  of  his  own  set,  who  were  mostly  busy 
members  of  Parliament,  rising  barristers,  or  political  journal- 
ists, but  not  without  a  proportion  of  brilliant  idlers — club 
men,  sporting  men,  men  of  fashion,  rank,  and  fortune.  He 
did  so  with  a  purpose,  for  these  persons  spoke  well  of  him, 
spoke  well  not  only  of  his  talents,  but  of  his  honorable  char- 
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actor.  His  general  nickiKime  amongst  tlieni  was  "  II(1nest 
Gordon."  Kcnolni  at  fust  tlioiiglii  this  sohtiquci  must  be 
ironical  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  the  candor  and  boldness  with  which  he  expressed  opinions 
embodying  that  sort  of  cynicism  which  is  vulgarly  called  "the 
absence  of  humbug."  The  man  was  certainly  no  hyjiocrile  ; 
he  affected  no  beliefs  wliich  he  did  not  entertain.  And  lie 
had  very  few  beliefs  in  anything,  exceiit  the  first  half  of  the 
adage,  "Every  man  for  himself, — and  dod  for  us  all." 

But  whatever  Chillingly  Gordon's  theoretical  disbeliefs 
in  tilings  which  make  the  current  creed  of  the  virtuous,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  conduct  which  evinced  predilection  for 
vices  :  he  was  strictly  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  in 
delicate  matters  of  lionor  was  a  favorite  umpire  amongst 
his  coevals.  Though  so  frankly  ambitious,  no  one  could  ac- 
cuse him  of  attempting  to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  patrons. 
There  was  nothing  servile  in  his  nature,  and,  though  he  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  bribe  electors  if  necessary,  no  money 
could  have  bought  himself.  His  one  master-passion  was 
the  desire  of  power.  He  sneered  at  patric^tism  as  a  worn-out 
prejudice,  at  philanthropy  as  a  sentimental  catch-word.  He 
did  not  want  to  serve  liis  country,  but  to  ride  it.  He  did  not 
want  to  raise  mankind,  but  to  rise  himself.  He  was  there- 
fore unscrupulous,  unprincipled,  as  hungerers  after  power 
for  itself  too  often  are  ;  yet  still  if  he  got  power  he  would 
probably  use  it  well,  from  tlie  clearness  and  strength  of  his 
mental  perceptions.  The  impression  he  made  on  Kenelm 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  letter  : — 


TO   SIR   PETER    CHILLINGLY,  BART.,  ETC. 

"Mv  PEAR  Father, — You  and  my  dear  mollier  will  he  jileased  to  bear 
that  I^ondon  continues  very  polite  to  me  :  lliat  '  arida  nutrix  leonum  '  enrols 
me  among  the  pet  class  of  lions  which  ladies  of  fashion  admit  into  the  society 
of  their  lap-dogs.  It  is  somewhere  aliout  six  years  since  I  was  allowed  to 
gaze  on  this  peep  show  throngii  tlic  loopholes  of  Mr.  Welby's  retreat.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  perhaps  erroneously,  that  even  within  tliat  ^liort  space  of  time 
the  tone  of  '  society  '  is  perceptibly  changed.  That  the  change  is  for  the 
better  is  an  assertion  I  leave  to  those  who  belong  to  the  progiesista  party. 

"I  don't  think  nearly  so  n  any  ytung  ladies  six  years  ago  painted  tl  eir 
eyelids  and  dye'l  (heir  hair:  a  few  of  them  there  might  be,  imiiators  of  tlie 
slang  invented  by  schoolboys  and  circulated  through  the  merliiim  of  small 
novelists;  they  mit;ht  use  such  expressions  as  'stunning,'  'cheek,'  'awfully 
jolly,'  etc.  Hut  now  I  find  a  great  many  who  have  advanced  to  a  slang  be- 
yond that  of  verbal  expressions, — a  slang  of  mind,  a  slang  of  sentiment,  a 
slang  in  which  very  little  seems  left  of  the  woman,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the 
lady. 
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"  Newspaper  essayists  assert  that  tlie  young  men  of  the  day  are  to  blame 
for  this  ;  that  the  young  men  like  it,  and  the  fair  hushand-angler^  dress  their 
flie-i  in  the  colors  mo-^t  likely  to  attract  a  nibble.  Wliether  this  excuse  bj  the 
tuie  one  I  cannot  pretend  to  judge.  But  it  strikes  me  liiat  the  men  about 
my  own  ago  who  affect  to  be  fast  are  a  more  languid  race  than  the  men  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  older,  whom  they  regard  as  slno.  The  habit  of  dram- 
drinkin '  in  the  m:)rning  is  a  very  new  idea,  an  idea  greatly  in  fashion  at  the 
momjnt.  .Aionis  calls  for  a  '  pick-me-up'  before  he  has  strength  enough  to 
answer  a  h':llet-doiix  from  Venus.  Adonis  has  not  the  strength  to  get  nobly 
druiik,  but  his  delicate  constitution  requires  stimulants,  and  he  is  always 
tippling. 

"The  men  of  high  birth  or  renown  for  social  success,  belonging,  my  dear 
father,  to  y  )ur  timi,  are  still  distinguished  by  an  air  of  good -breeding,  by  a 
style  of  convcrs-ition  more  or  le^s  polished,  and  not  withcuit  evidences  of 
literary  culture,  from  men  of  the  same  rank  in  my  generation,  who  ap[)ear  to 
pride  themselves  on  respecting  nobody  and  knowing  nothing,  not  even  gram- 
mar. Still  we  are  assured  that  the  world  goes  on  steadily  improving.  That 
new  idea  is  in  full  vi^or. 

"Society  in  the  concrete  has  become  wonderfully  conceited  as  to  its  own 
progressive  excellence-,  and  the  individuals  who  form  the  concrete  entertain 
the  same  complacent  opinion  of  themselves.  There  are,  of  course,  even  in 
my  brief  and  imperfect  experience,  many  exceptions  to  what  appear  to  me 
the  prevalent  characteristics  of  the  rising  generation  in  'society.'  Of  these 
exceptions  I  must  content  myself  with  naming  the  most  remarkable.  Place 
anx  dames,  the  first  I  name  is  Cecilia  Travers.  She  and  her  father  are  now 
in  town,  and  I  meet  them  frequently.  I  can  conceive  no  civilized  era  in  the 
world  which  a  woman  like  Cecilia  Travers  would  not  grace  and  adorn,  be- 
cause she  is  essentially  the  type  of  woman  as.  man  likes  to  imagine  woman — 
viz,  on  the  fairest  side  of  the  womanly  character.  And  I  say  'woman' 
rather  than  girl,  because  among  '  Girls  of  the  Period'  Cecilia  Travers  cannot 
be  classed.  You  might  call  her  damsel,  virgin,  maiden,  but  you  could  no  more 
call  her  girl  than  you  could  call  a  well-born  French  demoiselle  'yf/A-.'  She 
is  hands  jme  enough  to  please  the  eye  of  any  man,  however  fastidious,  but 
not  that  kinl  of  beauty  which  dazzles  all  men  too  much  to  fascinate  one  man  ; 
for  —speaking,  thank  heaven,  from  mere  theory — I  apprehend  that  the  love  for 
woman  has  in  it  a  strong  sense  of  property  ;  that  one  recj*.ures  to  individualize 
one's  possession  as  being  wholly  one's  own,  and  not  a  possession  which  all  the 
pu')lic  are  invited  to  admire.  I  can  readily  understantl  how  a  rich  man,  who 
has  what  is  calle  I  a  show  jilace,  in  which  the  splendid  rooms  and  the  stately 
gardens  are  open  to  all  inspector-,  so  that  he  has  no  privacy  in  his  own 
demesnes,  runs  away  to  a  pretty  cottage  which  he  has  all  to  himself,  and  of 
which  he  can  say,  '  This  is  Home — this  is  all  mine.' 

"  But  there  are  some  kinds  of  beauty  which  are  eminently  show  places — 
which  the  public  think  they  have  as  much  a  right  to  admire  as  the  o\\  ner  has  ; 
and  the  s'low  place  itself  would  be  dull,  and  perhaps  fall  out  of  repair,  if  the 
public  could  be  excluded  from  the  sight  of  it. 

"The  beauty  of  Cecilia  Travers  is  not  that  of  a  show  place.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  safety  in  her.  If  Desdemona  had  been  like  her,  Othello  would  not 
have  been  jealous.  But  then  Cecilia  would  not  have  deceived  her  father — 
nor  I  think  have  told  a  blackamoor  that  she  wished  '  Heaven  had  made  her 
sudiaman.'  Her  mind  harmonizes  with  her  person — it  is  a  companionable 
mind.  Her  talents  are  not  showy,  but,  take  them  altogether,  tliey  form  a 
pleasant  whole  :   she  has  good  sense  enough  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and 
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enough  of  that  ineflfal)le  womanly  gift  called  tact,  to  counteract  the  effects  ol 
viiiniMcal  natures  like  mine,  and  yet  enough  sense  of  the  humoristic  views  of 
life  not  to  lake  too  iiieially  all  that  a  whimsical  man  like  myself  may  say.  As 
to  temper,  one  never  knows  what  a  woman's  tem|)er  is — till  one  puts  lur  out 
of  it.  Hut  I  imas^ine  iiers,  in  iis  normal  state,  to  be  serene,  and  disposed  to 
be  cheerful.  Now,  my  dear  father,  if  you  were  not  one  of  tlie  tlevcresl  men 
you  would  infer  from  this  euloj^isiic  mention  oi  Cecilia  Travers  that  I  was  in 
love  with  her.  But  you  no  doubt  will  detect  the  truth,  liiat  a  man  ii\  love 
with  a  woman  does  not  weigh  her  merits  witii  so  steady  a  hand  as  that  which 
guides  this  steel  pen.  I  am  not  in  love  with  Cecilia  Travers.  I  wish  J  were. 
When  Lady  tJleiialvon,  wlio  remains  wonderfidly  kind  to  me,  says,  day  afier 
day,  'Cecilia  Travers  would  make  you  a  perfect  wife,'  I  have  no  answer  to 
give,  but  I  don't  feel  the  leasf  inclined  to  ask  Cecilia  Travers  if  she  would 
waste  her  perfection  on  one  who  .so  coldly  concedes  it. 

"  I  lind  that  she  persisted  in  rejecting  the  man  whom  herfat her  wished  her 
to  marry,  antl  that  he  has  consoled  himself  by  marrying  somebody  else.  No 
doubt  other  suitors  as  worthy  will  soon  jaesent  themselves. 

"  Uh,  dearest  of  all  my  friends — sole  friend  whom  I  regard  as  a  confidant 
— shall  I  ever  be  in  love  ?  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if,  with 
love  as  with  ambition,  it  is  because  I  have  some  impossible  ideal  in  each,  that 
I  must  always  remain  indifferent  to  the  sort  of  love  and  the  sort  of  ambition 
which  are  within  my  reach.  I  have  an  idcatliat  if  I  did  love,  I  should  love  as 
intensely  as  Romeo,  and  tliat  thought  inspiresme  wiihvague  forebodings  of  ter- 
ror; and  if  I  did  fuid  an  object  to  arouse  my  ambition,  I  could  be  as  earnest  in  its 
)Hirsuit  as — whom  shall  I  name? — Ccesar  orCa'.o  .!*  I  like Cato's ambition  the 
better  of  the  two.  But  people  nowadays  call  ambition  an  impracticable 
crotchet,  if  it  be  invested  on  the  losing  side.  Cato  would  have  saved  Rome 
from  llie  mob  and  tiie  dictator;  but  Rome  could  not  be  saved,  and  Cato  falls 
on  his  own  sword.  Had  we  a  Cato  now,  the  verdict  at  the  coroner  s  inquest 
would  be,  '  suicide  while  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind  ; '  and  the  verdict  would 
have  been  proved  by  his  senseless  resistance  to  a  mob  and  a  dictator  !  Talking 
of  aml)ition,  I  come  to  the  other  exception  to  the  youth  of  the  day — I  have 
named  a  demoiselle,  I  now  name  a  danioisean.  Imagine  a  man  of  aljout  five- 
and-twenty,  a. id  wIio  is  morally  about  fifty  years  older  than  a  heallliy  man  of 
sixty, — imagine  him  with  the  brain  of  age  and  the  flower  of  youth — with  a 
heart  absorbed  into  the  brain,  and  giving  warm  blood  to  frigid  ideas — a  man 
who  sneers  at  everything!  call  lofty,  yet  would  do  notliing  that  Zif  thinks  mean 
— to  whom  vice  and  virtue  are  as  indifferent  as  tliey  were  to  the  ytsthetics  of 
Goethe — who  would  never  jeo|:ardize  his  car^^er  as  a  ]jractical  reasoner  by  an 
imprudent  virtue,  and  never  sully  Ids  reputatian  by  a  degrading  vice.  Imagine 
this  mm  with  an  intellect  keen,  strong,  ready,  unscrupulous,  dauntless— all 
cleverness  and  no  genius.  Imagine  this  man,  and  then  do  not  be  astonished 
when  I  tell  you  he  is  a  Chillingly. 

'•  Tiie  Chillingly  race  culminates  in  him,  and  becomes  Chillinglyest.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  live  in  a  day  precisely  suited  to  the  Chillingly 
idiosyncrasies.  During  the  ten  centuries  or  more  that  our  race  has  held  local 
habitation  and  a  name,  it  has  been  as  airy  nothings.  Itsrejiresentatives  lived 
in  hot-blooded  times,  and  were  compelled  to  skulk  in  still  water  with  their 
emblematic  Daces.  But  the  times  now,  my  dear  father,  are  so  cold-blooded 
that  you  can't  be  too  cold-blooded  to  i^rosper.  Wiiat  could  Chillingly  Mivers 
have  lieen  in  an  age  when  people  cared  twopence-halfpenny  about  their  relig- 
ious creeds,  and  their  policical  parties  deemed  their  cause  was  sacred  and 
their  leaders  were  heroes  ?  Chillingly  Mivers  would  not  have  found  five  subscri- 
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hers  to  '  Tlie  Londoner.'  But  now  '  The  Londoner '  is  the  favorite  organ  of  llie 
intellectual  public  ;  it  sneers  away  all  the  foundations  of  the  social  system, 
without  an  attempt  at  reconstruction  ;  and  every  new  journal  set  up,  if  it 
keeps  its  head  above  water,  models  itself  on  'The  Londoner.'  Chillinirly 
Mivers  is  a  great  man,  and  the  most  potent  vviiter  of  the  age,  though  nobody 
knows  whai  he  has  written.  Chillingly  Gordon  is  a  still  more  notable  instance 
of  the  rise  of  the  Chillingly  worth  in  llie  moderi!  market. 

"  There  is  a  general  impression  in  the  most  authoritative  circles  that  Chill- 
ingly Gordon  will  have  high  rank  in  the  van  of  the  coming  men.  His  confi- 
dence in  himself  is  so  thorough  that  it  infects  all  with  whoui  he  comes  into 
contact — myself  included. 

"  He  said  to  me  the  other  day,  with  a  sang-froid  worthy  of  the  iciest 
Chillingly,  '  I  mean  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England — it  is  only  a  question  of 
time.'  Now,  if  Chillingly  Gordon  is  to  be  Prime  Minister,  it  will  be  because 
the  increasing  cold  of  our  moral  and  social  atmosphere  will  exactly  suit  the 
development  of  his  talents. 

"  He  is  the  man  above  all  others  to  argue  down  tlie  declaimers  of  old- 
fashioned  sentimentalities,  love  of  country,  care  for  its  position  among  nations, 
zeal  for  its  honor,  pride  in  its  renown.  (Oh,  if  you  could  hear  him  philo.sophi- 
cally  and  logically  sneer  away  the  word  '  prestige'  !)  Such  notions  are  fast 
being  classilied  as  '  bosh.'  And  when  that  classification  is  com] ilele, — when 
England  has  no  colonies  to  defend,  no  navy  to  pay  for,  no  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations,  and  has  attained  to  the  happy  condition  of  Holland, — 
then  Chillingly  Gordon  will  be  her  Prime  Minister. 

"  Yet  while,  if  ever  I  am  stung  into  political  action,  it  will  be  by  abne- 
gation of  the  Chillingly  attributes,  and  in  opposition,  however  hoj^cless,  to 
Chillingly  Gordon,  I  feel  that  this  man  cannot  be  suppressed  and  ought  to 
have  fair  play;  his  ambition  will  be  infinitely  more  dangerous  if  it  become 
soured  by  tlelay.  I  propose,  my  dear  father,  that  you  should  have  the  honor 
of  laying  this  clever  kinsman  under  an  obligation,  and  enabling  him  to  enter 
Parliament.  In  our  last  conversation  at  Exmundham,  you  told  me  of  the 
frank  resentment  of  Gordon  pere  when  my  coming  into  the  woild  shut  hint 
out  from  the  Exmundham  inheritance  ;  you  confided  to  me  your  intention  at 
that  time  to  lay  by  yearly  a  sum  tliat  might  ultimately  serve  as  a  provision  for 
Gordon  yf/j,  and  as  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  expectations  when 
you  realized  your  liope  of  an  heir  ;  you  told  me  also  how  tliis  generous  inten- 
tion on  your  part  had  been  frustrated  by  a  natural  indignation  at  the  elder 
Gordon's  conduct  in  his  harassing  and  costly  litigation,  and  by  the  addition 
you  had  been  tempted  to  make  to  tliec-tate  in  a  purchase  which  added  to  its 
acreage,  but  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  diminished  your  own  income,  and  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  further  savings.  Now,  chancing  to  meet  your  lawyer, 
Mr.  Vining,  the  other  da_v,  I  learned  from  him  that  it  had  been  long  a  wish 
which  your  delicacy  prevented  your  naming  to  me,  that  \,  to  whom  the  fee- 
eimple descends,  should  join  with  you  in  cutting  off  the  entail  and  resettling 
the  estate.  He  showed  me  what  an  advantage  this  would  be  to  the  property, 
because  it  would  leave  your  hands  free  for  many  improvements,  in  which  I 
heartily  go  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  for  which,  as  merely  tenant  for  life, 
you  could  not  raise  the  money  except  upon  ruinou'^  terms;  new  cottages  for 
laborers,  new  buildings  for  tenants,  the  consolidation  of  some  old  mortgages 
and  charges  on  the  rent-roll,  etc.  And  allow  me  to  add  that  I  should  like  to 
make  a  large  increase  to  the  jointure  of  my  dear  mother.  Vining  say."^,  too, 
that  there  is  a  ]iart  of  the  outlying  land  which,  as  being  near  a  town,  could 
be  sold  to  considerable  profit  if  the  estate  were  resettled. 
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"  Let  us  hasten  to  complete  the  necessary  deeds,  and  so  ol)tain  the  ;^20,- 
000  required  for  tlie  realization  of  your  noble  antl,  let  me  add,  your  just  desire 
to  do  souicihing  fur  Cliillingly  CJoriion.  In  the  new  deeds  of  solllement  we 
could  insure  the  power  of  willing  the  estate  as  we  pleased  ;  and  1  am  strongly 
against  devising  it  to  Cliillingly  Gordon.  It  may  be  a  crotchet  of  mine,  but 
one  which  I  thinU  you  share,  tliat  liie  owner  of  English  soil  should  have  a 
son's  love  for  the  native  land  ;  and  Ciordun  will  never  iiave  that.  I  think, 
too,  that  it  will  be  best  for  his  own  career,  and  for  the  estaiilishment  of  a 
frank  understanding  between  us  and  himself,  that  he  should  be  fairly  told  that 
he  would  not  be  benefited  in  the  event  of  our  deaths.  Twenty  thousand 
pounJs  given  to  him  now  would  be  a  greater  boon  to  him  than  ten  times  the 
sum  twenty  years  later.  With  that  at  his  command,  he  can  enter  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  an  income,  added  to  what  he  now  possesses,  if  modest,  still 
sufficient  to  make  him  independent  of  a  Minister's  jialronage. 

"Pray  humor  me,  my  dearest  father,  in  the  proposition  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit to  you. — Vour  affectionate  son, 

"Ken  ELM." 


FROM    SIR   PETER    CHILLINGLY   TO   KENELM    CHILLINGLY. 

"  My  dear  Boy, — You  are  not  worthy  to  be  a  Chillingly  ;  you  are  de- 
cidedly warm-blooded  :  never  was  a  load  lifted  off  a  man's  mind  with  a  gen- 
tler hand.  Yes,  I  have  wished  to  cut  off  the  entail  and  resettle  the  property  ; 
but,  as  it  was  eminently  to  my  advantage  to  do  so,  1  sinank  from  asking  it, 
though  eventually  it  would  be  almost  as  much  to  your  own  advantage.  What 
with  the  purchase  I  made  of  the  Faircleuch  lands — which  I  could  only  effect 
by  money  borrowed  at  high  interest  on  my  personal  security  and  paid  of  by 
yearly  installments,  eating  largely  into  income — and  the  old  mortgages,  etc., 
I  own  I  have  been  pinciied  of  late  years.  But  what  rejoices  me  llie  most  is 
the  power  to  make  homes  for  our  honest  laborers  more  comfortable,  and 
nearer  to  their  work,  which  last  is  the  chief  point,  for  the  old  cottages  in 
themselves  are  not  bad  ;  the  misfortune  is,  when  you  build  an  extra  room  for 
the  children  the  silly  people  let  it  out  to  a  lodger. 

*'  My  dear  boy,  I  am  very  much  touched  by  your  wish  to  increase  your 
mother's  jointure — a  very  proper  wish,  independently  of  filial  feeling,  for  she 
brought  to  the  estate  a  very  pretty  fortune,  which  the  trustees  conbciited  to 
my  investing  in  land  ;  and  though  the  land  completed  our  ring-fence,  it  does 
not  bring  in  two  percent.,  and  the  conditions  of  the  entail  limited  the  right 
of  jointure  to  an  amount  below  that  which  a  widowed  Lady  Chillingly  may 
fairly  expect. 

"  I  care  more  about  the  provision  on  these  points  than  I  do  for  the  inter- 
ests of  old  Chillingly  Gordon's  son.  I  had  meant  to  behave  very  handsomely 
to  the  father  ;  and  when  the  return  for  behaving  handsomely  is  being  put  into 
Chancery — A  Worm  Will  Turn.  Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  you  that  a  son 
should  not  be  punished  for  his  father's  faults ;  and  if  the  sacrifice  of  ^/^ 20,000 
makes  you  and  myself  feel  that  we  are  better  Christians  and  truer  gentlemen, 
we  shall  buy  that  feeling  very  cheaply." 

Sir  Peter  then  proceeded,  half  jestingly,  half  seriously, 
to  combat  Kenclm's  declaration  that  he  was  not  in  love  with 
Cecilia  Travcrs  ;  and,  urging  the  advantages  of  marriage 
with  one  who  Kenelm  allowed  would  be  a  perfect  wife,  as- 
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tutely  remarded  that,  unless  Kenelm  had  a  son  of  his  own, 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  quite  just  to  the  next  of  kin  to  will 
the  property  from  him,  upon  no  better  plea  than  the  want 
of  love  for  his  native  country.  "  He  would  love  his  coun- 
try fast  enough  if  he  had  ten  thousand  acres  in  it." 

Kenelm  shook  his  head  when  he  came  to  this  sentence. 

"Is  even,  then,  love  for  one's  country  but  cupboard-love 
after  all  ? "  said  he  ;  and  he  postponed  finishing  the  perusal 
of  his  father's  letter. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Kenelm  Chillingly  did  not  exaggerate  the  social  posi- 
tion he  had  acquired  when  he  classed  himself  amongst  the 
lions  of  the  fashionable  world.  I  dare  not  count  the  num- 
ber of  three-cornered  notes  showered  upon  him  by  the  fine 
ladies  who  grow  romantic  upon  any  kind  of  celebrity  ;  or 
the  carefully-sealed  envelopes,  containing  letters  from  fair 
anonymas,  wdio  asked  if  he  had  a  heart,  and  would  be  in 
such  a  place  in  the  Park  at  such  an  hour.  What  there  was 
in  Kenelm  Chillingly  that  should  make  him  thus  favored, 
especially  by  the  fair  sex,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  unless 
it  was  the  twofold  reputation  of  being  unlike  other  people, 
and  of  being  unaffectedly  indifferent  to  the  gain  of  any 
reputation  at  all.  He  might,  had  he  so  pleased,  have  easily 
established  a  proof  that  the  prevalent  though  vague  belief 
in  his  talents  was  not  altogether  unjustified.  For  the  arti- 
cles he  had  sent  from  abroad  to  '  The  Londoner,'  and  by 
which  his  travelling  expenses  were  defrayed,  had  been 
stamped  by  that  sort  of  originality  in  tone  and  treatment 
whicla  rarely  fails  to  excite  curiosity  as  to  the  author,  and 
meets  with  more  general  praise  than  perhaps  it  deserves. 

But  Mivers  was  true  to  his  contract  to  preserve  inviola- 
ble the  incognito  of  the  author,  and  Kenelm  regarded  with 
profound  contempt  the  articles  themselves,  and  the  readers 
who  praised  them. 

Just  as  misanthropy  with  some  persons  grows  out  of 
benevolence  disappointed,  so  there  are  certain  natures — and 
Kenelm  Chillingly's  was  perhaps  one  of  them — in  which  in- 
differentism  grows  out  of  earnestness  baffled. 

He  had  promised  himself  pleasure  in  renewing  acquain- 
u* 
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tanoe  with  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Wclby — pleasure  in  refreshing 
his  own  taste  for  metaphysics  and  casuistry  and  criticism. 
But  that  accomplished  pri)fessor  of  realism  had  retired  from 
philosophy  altogether,  and  was  now  enjoying  a  holiday  for 
life  in  the  business  of  a  public  office.  A  Minister  in  favor 
of  whom,  when  in  opposition,  Mr.  Welby,  in  a  moment  of 
whim,  wrote  some  very  able  articles  in  a  leading  journal, 
had,  on  acceding  to  powei',  presented  the  realist  with  one 
of  those  few  good  things  still  left  to  Ministerial  patronage 
— a  place  worth  about  ^1200  a  year.  His  mornings  thus 
engaged  in  routine  work,  Mr.  Welby  enjoyed  his  evenings 
in  a  convivial  way. 

"  I/ivcni  portum"  he  said  l  )  Kenelm  ;  "  I  plunge  into  no 
troubled  waters  nov.*.  But  come  and  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row titc-a-titc.  My  wife  is  at  St.  Leonard's  with  my  young- 
est born  for  the  benefit  of  sea- air."  Kenelm  accepted  the 
invitation. 

The  dinner  would  have  contented  a  Brillat-Snvarin — it 
was  faultless  ;  and  the  claret  was  that  rare  nectar,  the  Lafitte 
of  1848. 

"I  never  share  this,"  said  Welby,  "with  more  than  one 
friend  at  a  time." 

Kenelm  sought  to  engage  his  host  in  discussion  on  certain 
new  works  in  vogue,  and  which  were  composed  according  to 
purely  realistic  canons  of  criticism.  "The  more  realistic 
these  books  pretend  to  be,  the  less  real  they  are,"  said  Ken- 
elm. "I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  school 
you  so  systematically  sought  to  build  up  is  a  mistake,  and 
that  realism  in  art  is  a  thing  impossible." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  right.  I  took  up  that  school  in  earnest 
because  I  was  in  a  passion  with  pretenders  to  the  Idealistic 
school  ;  and  whatever  one  takes  up  in  earnest  is  generally  a 
mistake,  especially  if  one  is  in  a  passion.  I  was  not  in  earnest 
and  I  was  not  in  a  passion  when  I  wrote  those  articles  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  my  oflice."  Mr  Welby  here  luxu- 
riously stretched  his  limbs,  and,  lifting  his  glass  to  his  lips, 
voluptuouslv  inhaled  its  bouquet. 

"  Vou  sadden  me,"  returned  Kenelm.  "It  is  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  find  that  one's  mind  was  influenced  in  youth 
by  a  teacher  who  mocks  at  his  own  teachings." 

Welby  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Life  consists  in  the 
alternate  process  of  learning  and  unlearning  ;  but  it  is  often 
wiser  to  unlearn  than  to  learn.  F"orthe  rest,  as  1  have  ceased 
to  be  a  critic,  I  care  little  wliether  1  was  wrong  or  right  when 
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I  played  that  part.  I  think  I  am  right  now  as  a  placeman. 
Let  the  world  go  its  own  way,  provided  the  world  lets  you 
live  upon  it.  I  drain  my  wine  to  the  lees,  and  cut  down  hope 
to  the  brief  span  of  life.  Reject  realism  in  art  if  you  please, 
and  accept  realism  in  conduct.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  am  comfortable  :  my  mind,  having  worn  out  its  walking- 
shoes,  is  now  enjoying  the  luxury  of  slippers.  Who  can 
deny  the  realism  of  comfort?" 

"  Has  a  man  a  right,"  Kenelm  said  to  himself,  as  he  en- 
tered his  brougham,  "  to  employ  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  rare 
wit — all  the  acquisitions  of  as  rare  a  scholarship — to  the 
scaring  of  the  young  generation  out  of  the  safe  old  roads 
which  youth  left  to  itself  would  take — old  roads  skirted  by 
romantic  rivers  and  bowery  trees  — directing  them  into  new 
paths  on  long  sandy  flats,  and  then,  when  they  are  faint  and 
footsore,  to  tell  them  that  he  cares  not  a  pin  whether  they 
have  worn  out  their  shoes  in  right  paths  or  wrong  paths,  for 
that  he  has  attained  the  summuin  bonuin  of  philosophy  in  the 
comfort  of  easy  slippers  ? " 

Before  he  could  answer  the  question  he  thus  put  to  him- 
self, his  brougham  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Minister  whom 
Welby  had  contributed  to  bring  into  power. 

That  night  there  was  a  crowded  muster  of  the  fashionable 
world  at  the  great  man's  house.  It  happened  to  be  a  very 
critical  moment  for  the  Minister.  The  fate  of  his  Cabinet 
depended  on  the  result  of  a  motion  about  to  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing" week  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  man 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartments  to  receive  his  guests, 
and  among  the  guests  were  the  framers  of  the  hostile  motion 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  His  smile  was  not  less 
gracious  to  them  than  to  his  dearest  friends  and  stanchest 
supporters. 

"  1  suppose  this  is  realism,"  said  Kenelm  to  himself  ;  "  but 
it  is  not  truth,  and  it  is  not  comfort."'  Leaning  against  the 
wall  near  the  doorway,  he  contemplated  with  grave  interest 
the  striking  countenance  of  his  distincfuished  host.  He  de- 
tected  beneath  that  courteous  smile  and  that  urbane  manner 
the  signs  of  care.  The  eye  was  absent,  the  cheek  pinched, 
the  brow  furrowed.  Kenelm  turned  away  his  looks,  and 
glanced  over  the  animated  countenances  of  the  idle  loungers 
along  commoner  thoroughfares  in  life.  Their  eyes  were  not 
absent,  their  brows  were  not  furrowed  ;  their  minds  seemed 
quite  at  home  in  exchanging  nothings.  Interest  many  of 
them  had  in  the  approaching  struggle,  but  it  was  much  such 
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an  interest  as  betters  of  small  sums  may  have  on  the  Derby 
day — just  enough  to  give  piquancy  to  the  race  ;  nothing  to 
make  gain  a  great  joy,  or  loss  a  keen  anguish. 

"  Our  host  is  looking  ill,"  said  Mivcrs,  accosting  Kcnelm. 
"  I  detect  symptoms  of  suppressed  gout.  You  know  my 
aphorism,  'nothing  so  gouty  as  ambition,' especially  Parlia- 
mentary ambition." 

"  You  are  not  one  of  those  friends  who  press  on  my  choice 
of  life  tliat  source  of  disease  ;  allow  me  to  thank  you." 

"  Your  thanks  are  misplaced.  I  strongly  advise  you  to 
devote  yourself  to  a  political  career," 

"  Despite  the  gout  ? " 

"  Despite  the  gout.  If  you  could  take  the  world  as  I  do, 
my  advice  might  be  different.  But  your  mind  is  overcrowd- 
ed with  doubts  and  fantasies  and  crotchets,  and  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  give  them  vent  in  active  life." 

"  You  had  something  to  do  in  making  me  what  I  am — an 
idler;  something  to  answer  for  as  to  my  doubts,  fantasies, 
and  crotchets.  It  was  by  your  recommendation  that  I  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Welby,  and  at  that  critical 
age  in  which  the  bent  of  the  twig  forms  the  shape  of  the 
tree." 

"And  I  pride  myself  on  that  counsel.  I  repeat  the  rea- 
sons for  which  I  gave  it :  it  is  an  incalculable  advantage  for 
a  young  man  to  start  in  life  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
New  Ideas  which  will  more  or  less  influence  his  generation. 
Welby  was  the  ablest  representative  of  these  ideas.  It  is  a 
wondrous  good  fortune  when  the  propagandist  of  the  New 
Ideas  is  something  more  than  a  bookish  philosopher — when 
he  is  a  thorough  '  man  of  the  world,'  and  is  what  we  emphat- 
ically call  *  practical.'  Yes,  j'^ou  owe  me  much  that  I  secured 
to  you  such  tuition,  and  saved  you  from  twaddle  and  senti- 
ment, the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  the  muscular  Chris- 
tianity of  cousin  John." 

"  What  vou  say  that  you  saved  me  from  might  have  done 
me  more  good  than  all  you  conferred  on  me.  I  suspect  that 
when  education  succeeds  in  placing  an  old  head  upon  young 
shoulders  the  combination  is  not  healthful — it  clogs  the 
blood  and  slackens  the  pulse.  However,  I  must  not  be  un- 
grateful ;  you  meant  kindly.  Yes,  I  suppose  Welby  is  prac- 
tical ;  he  has  no  belief,  and  he  has  got  a  place.  But  our 
host,  I  presume,  is  also  practical  ;  his  place  is  a  much  higher 
one  than  Welhy's,  and  yet  he  surely  is  not  without  belief  ?" 

"  He  was  born  before  the  new  ideas  came  into  practical 
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force  ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  have  done  so,  his  beliefs 
have  necessarily  disappeared.  I  don't  suppose  that  he  be- 
lieves in  much  now,  except  the  two  propositions  :  firstly, 
that  if  he  accept  the  new  ideas,  he  will  have  power  and  keep 
it,  and  if  he  does  not  accef  t  them,  power  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  that  if  the  new  ideas  are  to  prevail,  he 
is  the  best  man  to  direct  them  safely, — beliefs  quite  enough 
for  a  Minister.     No  wise  Minister  should  have  more." 

"Does  he  not  believe  that  the  motion  he  is  to  resist  next 
week  is  a  bad  oire  ?  " 

"A  bad  one  of  course,  in  its  consequences,  for  if  it  suc- 
ceed it  will  upset  him  ;  a  good  one  in  itself  I  am  sure  he 
must  think  it,  for  he  would  bring  it  on  himself  if  he  were  in 
opposition." 

"  I  see  that  Pope's  definition  is  still  true,  '  Party  is  the 
madness  of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few.'  " 

"No,  it  is  not  true.  Madness  is  a  wrong  word  applied 
to  the  many  ;  the  many  are  sane  enough — they  know^  their 
own  objects,  and  they  make  use  of  the  intellect  of  the  few  in 
order  to  gain  their  objects.  In  each  party  it  is  the  many 
that  control  the  few  who  nominally  lead  them.  A  man  be- 
comes Prime  Minister  because  he  seems  to  the  many  of  his 
party  the  fittest  person  to  carry  out  their  views.  If  he  pre- 
sume to  differ  from  these  views,  they  put  him  into  a  moral 
pillory  and  pelt  him  with  their  dirtiest  stones  and  their  lot- 
tenest  eggs." 

"  Then  the  maxim  should  be  reversed,  and  party  is  rather 
the  madness  of  the  few  for  the  gain  of  the  many  ?  " 

"Of  the  tw'o,  that  is  the  more  correct  definition." 

"  Let  me  keep  my  senses  and  decline  to  be  one  of  the 
few." 

Kenelm  moved  away  from  his  cousin's  side,  and,  enter- 
ing one  of  the  less  crowded  rooms,  saw  Cecilia  Travers 
seated  there  in  a  recess  with  Lady  Glenalvon.  He  joined 
them,  and,  after  a  brief  interchange  of  a  few  commonplaces. 
Lady  Glenalvon  quitted  her  post  to  accost  a  foreign  ambas- 
sadress, and  Kenelm  sank  into  the  chair  she  vacated. 

It  was  a  relief  to  his  eye  to  contemplate  Cecilia's  candid 
brow  ;  to  his  ear  to  hearken  to  the  soft  voice  that  had  no 
artificial  tones  and  uttered  no  cynical  witticisms. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  strange,"  said  Kenelm,  "that  we 
English  should  so  mould  all  our  habits  as  to  make  even 
what  we  call  pleasure  as  little  pleasurable  as  possible  ?  We 
are  now  in  the  beginning  of  June,  the  fresh  outburst  of  sum- 
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met",  when  every  day  in  the  oiiiilry  is  a  delight  to  eye  and 
ear,  and  we  say,  *  the  season  for  hot  rooms  is  beginning.' 
We  alone  of  civilized  races  spend  our  summer  in  a  capital, 
and  cling  to  the  country  when  the  trees  are  leafless  and  the 
brooks  frozen." 

"Certainly  that  is  a  mistake;  but  I  love  the  country  in 
all  seasons,  even  in  winter." 

"  Provided  the  country  house  is  full  of  London  peo- 
ple ? " 

"  No  ;  that  is  rather  a  drawback.  I  never  want  com- 
panions in  the  country." 

"  True  ;  I  should  have  remembered  that  you  differ  from 
young  ladies  in  general,  and  make  companions  of  books. 
They  are  always  more  conversible  in  the  country  than  they 
are  in  town  ;  or  rather,  we  listen  there  to  them  with  less  dis- 
tracted attention.  Ha  !  do  1  not  recognize  yonder  the  fair 
whiskers  of  George  Belvoir  ?  Who  is  the  lady  leaning  on 
his  arm  ?  " 

"  Uon't  you  know?— Lady  Emily  Belvoir,  his  wife." 

"  Ah  !  I  was  told  that  he  had  married.  The  lady  is  hand- 
some. She  will  become  the  family  diamonds.  Does  she 
read  Blue-books?" 

'*  I  will  ask  her  if  you  wish." 

"Nay,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while.  During  my  rambles 
abroad,  I  saw  but  few  English  newspapers.  I  did,  however, 
learn  that  George  had  won  his  election.  Has  he  yet  spoken 
in  Parliament  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  he  moved  the  answer  to  the  address  this  session, 
and  was  much  complimented  on  the  excellent  tone  and  taste 
of  his  speech.  He  spoke  again  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I 
fear  not  so  successfully." 

"  Coughed  down  ? " 

"Something  like  it." 

"  Do  him  good  ;  he  will  recover  the  cough,  and  fulfill  my 
prophecy  of  his  success." 

"  Have  you  done  with  poor  George  for  the  present  ?  If 
so,  allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  have  quite  forgotten  Will 
Somers  and  Jessie  Wiles  ?" 

"  Forgotten  them  ?  no." 

"  But  you  have  never  asked  after  them  ? " 

"  I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  as  happy  as  could 
be  expected.     Pray  assure  me  that  they  are." 

"  I  trust  so  now  ;  but  they  have  had  trouble,  and  have 
left  Graveleigh." 
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"Trouble!  left  Graveleigli  !  You  make  me  uneasy. 
Pray  explain." 

"  They  had  not  been  three  months  married  and  installed 
in  the  home  they  owed  to  you,  whea  poor  Will  was  seized 
with  a  rheumatic  fever.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
many  weeks;  and  when  at  last  he  could  move  from  it,  was 
so  weak  as  to  be  still  imable  to  do  any  work.  During  his 
illness  Jessie  had  no  heart  and  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
shop.  Of  course  I — that  is,  my  dear  father — gave  them  all 
necessary  assistance  ;  but " 

"  I  understand  ;  they  were  reduced  to  objects  of  charity. 
Brute  that  I  am,  never  to  have  thought  of  the  duties  I  owed 
to  the  couple  I  had  brought  together.     But  pray  go  on." 

"  You  are  aware  that  just  before  you  left  us  my  father 
rece-ived  a  proposal  to  exchange  his  property  at  Graveleigh 
for  some  lands  more  desirable  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  remember.      He  closed  with  that  offer  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  Captain  Stavers,  the  new  landlord  of  Graveleigh, 
seems  to  be  a  very  bad  man  ;  and  though  he  could  not  turn 
the  Somerses  out  of  the  cottage  so  long  as  they  paid  rent — 
which  we  took  care  they  did  pay — yet  out  of  a  very  wicked 
spite  he  set  up  a  rival  shop  in  one  of  his  other  cottages  in  the 
village,  and  it  became  impossible  for  these  poor  young  peo- 
ple to  get  a  livelihood  at  Graveleigh."    . 

"What  excuse  for  spite  against  so  harmless  a  young 
couple  could  Captain  Stavers  find  or  invent  ?  " 

Cecilia  looked  down  and  colored.  "  It  was  a  revengeful 
feeling  against  Jessie." 

"  Ail  !  I  comprehend." 

"  But  they  have  now  left  the  village,  and  are  happily  set- 
tled elsewhere.  Will  has  recovered  his  health,  and  they  are 
prospering— much  more  than  they  could  ever  have  done  at 
Graveleigh." 

"In  that  change  you  were  their  benefactress,  Miss 
Travers?"  said  Kenelm,  in  a  more  tender  voice  and  with 
a  softer  eye  than  he  had  ever  before  evinced  towards  the 
heiress. 

"  No,  it  is  not  I  whom  they  have  to  thank  and  bless." 

"  Who,  then,  is  it  ?     Your  father  ?  " 

"  No.  Do  not  question  me  ;  I  am  bound  not  to  say. 
They  do  not  themselves  know  ;  they  rather  believe  that  their 
gratitude  is  due  to  you." 

"To  me  !  Am  I  to  be  forever  a  sham  in  spite  of  myself  ? 
My  dear  Miss  Travers,  it  is  essential  to  my  honor  that  I 
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sliould  undeceive  this  credulous  pair  ;  where  can  I  find 
them  ?" 

"  I  must  not  say  ;  but  I  will  ask  permission  of  their  con- 
cealed benefactor,  and  send  you  their  address." 

A  touch  was  laid  on  Kenelm's  arm,  and  a  voice  whispered, 
"  May  I  ask  you  to  present  me  to  Miss  Travers  ?" 

"Miss  Travers,"  said  Kenelm,  "  I  entreat  you  to  add  to 
the  list  of  your  acquaintances  a  cousin  of  mine — Mr.  Chil- 
lingly Gordon." 

While  Gordon  addressed  to  Cecilia  the  well-bred  conven- 
tionalisms with  wliich  acquaintance  in  London  drawing- 
rooms  usually  commences,  Kenelm,  obedient  to  a  sign  from 
Lady  Glenalvon,  who  had  just  re-entered  the  room,  quitted 
his  seat,  and  joined  the  Marchioness. 

"  Is  not  that  young  man  whom  you  left  talking  with 
Miss  Travers  your  clever  cousin  Gordon  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  She  is  listening  to  him  with  great  attention.  How  his 
face  brightens  up  as  he  talks  !  He  is  positively  handsome, 
thus  animated." 

"  Yes,  I  could  fancy  him  a  dangerous  wooer.  He  has  Avit, 
and  liveliness,  and  audacity  ;  he  could  be  very  much  in  love 
with  a  great  fortune,  and  talk  to  the  owner  of  it  with  a  fervor 
rarely  exhibited  by  a  Chillingly.  Well,  it  is  no  affair  of 
mine." 

"It  ought  to  be." 

"  Alas  and  alas  !  that  'ought  to  be  ;'  what  depths  of  sor- 
rowful meaning  lie  wnthin  that  simple  phrase  !  How  happy 
would  be  our  lives,  how  grand  our  actions,  how  pure  our 
souls,  if  all  could  be  with  us  as  it  ought  to  be  ! " 


CHAPTER   VIIL 


We  often  form  cordial  intimacies  in  the  confined  society 
of  a  country  house,  or  a  quiet  watering-place,  or  a  small 
Continental  town,  which  fade  away  into  remote  acquaint- 
anceship in  the  mighty  vortex  of  London  life,  neither  party 
being  to  blame  for  the  estrangement.  It  was  so  with  Leo- 
pold Travers  and  Kenelm  Chillingly.  Travers,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  felt  a  powerful  charm  in  the  converse  of  the  young 
stranger,  so  in  contrast  with  the  routine  of  the  rural  com- 
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panionships  to  which  his  alert  intellect  had  for  many  years 
circumscribed  its  range.  But,  on  reappearing  in  London 
the  season  before  Kenclm  again  met  him,  he  liad  renewed 
old  friendships  with  men  of  his  own  standing, — officers  in 
the  regiment  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  popular  ornament, 
some  of  them  still  unmarried,  a  few  of  them  like  himself, 
widowed  ;  others  who  had  been  his  rivals  in  fashion,  and 
w^ere  still  pleasant  idlers  about  town  ;  and  it  rarely  happens 
in  a  metropolis  that  we  have  intimate  friendships  with  those 
of  another  generation,  unless  there  be  some  common  tie  in 
the  cultivation  of  art  and  letters,  or  the  action  of  kindred 
sympathies  in  the  party  strife  of  politics.  Therefore  Travers 
and  Kenelm  had  had  little  familiar  communication  with  each 
other  since  they  first  met  at  the  Beaumanoirs'.  Now  and 
then  they  found  themselves  at  the  same  crowded  assemblies, 
and  interchanged  nods  and  salutations.  But  their  habits 
were  different.  The  houses  at  which  they  were  intimate 
were  not  the  same  ;  neither  did  they  frequent  the  same 
clubs.  Kenelm's  chief  bodily  exercise  was  still  that  of  long 
and  early  rambles  into  rural  suburbs  ;  Leopold's  was  that  of 
a  late  ride  in  the  Row.  Of  the  two,  Leopold  was  much  more 
the  man  of  pleasure.  Once  restored  to  metropolitan  life,  a 
temper  constitutionally  eager,  ardent,  and  convivial,  took 
kindly,  as  in  earlier  youth,  to  its  light  range  of  enjoyments. 

Had  the  intercourse  between  the  two  men  been  as  frankly 
familiar  as  it  had  been  at  Neesdale  Park,  Kenelm  \vould 
probably  have  seen  much  more  of  Cecilia  at  her  own  home  ; 
and  the  admiration  and  esteem  with  which  she  already  in- 
spired him  might  have  ripened  into  much  warmer  feeling, 
had  he  thus  been  brought  into  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
soft  and  womanly  heart,  and  its  tender  predisposition  towards 
himself. 

He  had  said  somewhat  vaguely  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Peter 
that  "  sometimes  he  felt  as  if  his  indifference  to  love,  as  to 
ambition,  was  because  he  had  some  impossible  ideaj  in  each." 
Taking  that  conjecture  to  task,  he  could  not  honestly  per- 
suade himself  that  he  had  formed  any  ideal  of  woman  and 
wife  with  which  the  reality  of  Cecilia  Travers  was  at  war. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  he  thought  over  the  character- 
istics of  Cecilia,  the  more  they  seemed  to  correspond  to  any 
ideal  that  had  floated  before  him  in  the  twilight  of  dreamy 
reverie  ;  and  yet  he  knew  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  her, 
that  his  heart  did  not  I'espond  to  his  reason.  And  mourn- 
fully he  resigned  himself  to  the  conviction  that  nowhere  in 
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this  planet,  from  the  normal  pursuits  of  whose  inhabitants 
he  felt  so  estranged,  was  tiiere  waiting  for  him  the  smiling 
playmate,  the  earnest  helpmate.  As  this  conviction  strength- 
ened, so  an  increased  weariness  of  tlie  artificial  life  of  the 
metropolis,  and  of  all  its  objects  and  amusements,  turned 
his  thoughts  with  an  intense  yearning  towards  the  Bohemian 
freedom  and  fresh  excitements  of  his  foot  ramblings.  He 
often  thought  with  envy  of  the  wandering  minstrel,  and 
wondered  whether,  if  he  again  traversed  the  same  range  of 
country,  he  might  encounter  again  that  vagrant  singer. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


It  is  nearly  a  week  since  Kenelm  had  met  Cecilia,  and  he 
is  sitting  in  his  rooms  with  Lord  Thetford  at  that  hour  of 
three  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  found  the  most  difficult  to 
dispose  of  by  idlers  about  town.  Amongst  young  men  of  his 
own  age  and  class  with  whom  Kenelm  assorted  in  the  fashion- 
able Avorld,  perhaps  the  one  whom  he  liked  the  best,  and  of 
whom  he  saw  the  most,  was  this  young  heir  of  the  Beau- 
manoirs  ;  and  though  Lord  Thetford  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  direct  stream  of  my  story,  it  is  worth  pausing  a  few 
minutes  to  sketch  an  outline  of  one  of  the  best  whom  the  last 
generation  has  produced  for  a  part  that,  owing  to  accidents 
of  birth  and  fortune,  young  men  like  Lord  Thetford  must 
play  on  that  stage  from  which  the  curtain  is  not  yet  drawn 
up.  Destined  to  be  the  head  of  a  family  that  unites  with 
princely  possessions  and  an  historical  name  a  keen  though 
honorable  ambition  for  political  power,  Lord  Thetford  has 
been  carefully  educated,  especially  in  the  new  ideas  of  his 
time.  His  father,  though  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  has 
never  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  life.  He  desires  his 
eldest  son  to  do  so.  The  Beaumanoirs  have  been  Whigs  from 
the  time  of  William  III.  They  have  shared  the  good  and 
the  ill  fortunes  of  a  party  which,  whether  we  side  with  it  or 
not,  no  politician  who  dreads  extremes  in  the  government  of 
a  State  so  pre-eminently  artificial  that  a  prevalent  extreme  at 
either  end  of  the  balance  would  be  fatal  to  equilibrium,  can 
desire  to  become  extinct  or  feeble  so  long  as  a  constitutional 
monarchy  exists  in  England.     From  the  reign  of  George  I. 
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to  the  death  of  George  IV'.,  the  Beaunianoirs  were  in  the 
ascendant.  Visit  their  family  portrait  gallery,  and  you  must 
admire  the  eminence  of  a  house  which,  during  that  interval 
of  less  than  a  century,  contributed  so  many  men  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  or  the  adornment  of  the  Court — so  many 
Ministers,  Ambassadors,  Generals,  Lord  Chamberlains,  and 
Masters  of  the  Horse.  When  the  younger  Pitt  beat  tiic  great 
Whig  Houses,  the  Beaumanoirs  vanish  into  comparative 
obscurity  ;  they  re-emerge  with  the  accession  of  William  I V., 
and  once  more  produce  bulwarks  of  the  State  and  ornaments 
of  the  Crown.  The  present  Lord  of  Beaumano'ir,  J^oco  a/ran/e 
in  politics  though  he  be,  has  at  least  held  high  ofifices  at 
Court  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
his  county,  as  well  as  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  is  a  man 
whom  the  chiefs  of  his  party  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sult on  critical  questions.  Hegives  hisopinions  confidentially 
and  modestly,  and  when  they  are  rejected  never  takes  offence. 
He  thinks  that  a  time  is  coming  when  the  head  of  the  Beau- 
manoirs should  descend  into  the  lists  and  fight  hand-to-hand 
with  any  Hodge  or  Hobson  in  the  cause  of  his  country  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Whigs.  Too  lazy  or  too  old  to  do  this 
himself,  he  says  to  his  son,  "You  must  do  it.  Without  effort 
of  mine  the  thing  may  last  my  life  :  it  needs  effort  of  yours 
that  the  thing  may  last  through  your  own." 

Lord  Thetford  cheerfully  responds  to  the  paternal  ad: 
monition.  He  curbs  his  natural  inclinations,  which  are 
neither  inelegant  nor  unmanly  ;  for,  on  the  one  side,  he  is 
very  fond  of  music  and  painting,  an  accomplished  amateur, 
and  deemed  a  sound  connoisseur  in  both  ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  he  has  a  passion  for  all  field  sports,  and  especially  for 
hunting.  He  allows  no  such  attractions  to  interfere  with 
dilisrent  attention  to  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  serves  in  Committees,  he  takes  the  chair  at  public  meet- 
ings on  sanitary  questions  or  projects  for  social  improve- 
ment, and  acquits  himself  well  therein.  He  has  not  yet 
spoken  in  debate,  but  he  has  been  only  two  years  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  takes  his  father's  wise  advice  not  to  speak  till 
the  third.  But'  he  is  not  without  weight  among  the  well- 
born youth  of  the  party,  and  has  in  him  the  stuff  out  of 
which,  when  it  becomes  seasoned,  the  Corinthian  capitals 
of  a  Cabinet  may  be  very  effectively  carved.  In  his  own 
heart  he  is  convinced  that  his  party  are  going  too  far  and 
too  fast  ;  but  with  that  party  he  goes  on  light-heartedly, 
■ui.d  would  continue  to  do  so  if  they  went  to  Erebus.     But 
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he  would  prefer  their  going  tlie  other  way.  For  the  rest,  a 
pleasant  bright-eyed  young  fellow,  with  vivid  animal  spir- 
its ;  and,  in  the  holiday  moments  of  reprieve  from  public 
duty,  he  brings  sunshine  into  draggling  hunting-fields,  and 
a  fresh  breeze  into  heated  ball-rooms. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  Thetford,  as  he  threw  aside 
his  cigar,  "  I  quite  understand  that  you  bore  yourself — you 
have  nothing  else  to  do." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  " 

"Work." 

"  Work  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  arc  clever  enough  to  feel  that  you  have  a 
mind  ;  and  mind  is  a  restless  inmate  of  body — it  craves  oc- 
cupation of  some  sort,  and  regular  occupation  too  ;  it  needs 
its  daily  constitutional  exercise.  Do  you  give  your  mind 
that  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  my  mind  is  always  busying 
itself  about  something  or  other." 

"  In  a  desultory  way — with  no  fixed  object." 

"True." 

"  Write  a  book,  and  then  it  will  have  its  constitutional." 

"  Nay,  my  mind  is  always  writing  a  book  (though  it  may 
not  publish  one),  always  jotting  down  impressions,  or  in- 
venting incidents,  or  investigating  characters  ;  and  between 
you  and  me,  I  do  not  think  that  I  do  bore  myself  so  much 
as  I  did  formerly.  Other  people  bore  me  more  than  they 
did." 

"  Because  you  will  not  create  an  object  in  common  with 
other  people  :  come  into  Parliament,  side  with  a  party,  and 
you  have  that  object." 

**  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  tell  me  that  you  arc  not 
bored  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?" 

"  With  the  speakers  veiy  often,  yes  ;  but  with  the  strife 
between  the  speakers,  no.  The  House  of  Commons  life  has 
a  peculiar  excitement  scarcely  understood  out  of  it  ;  but 
you  may  conceive  its  charm  when  you  observe  that  a  man 
who  has  once  been  in  the  thick  of  it  feels  forlorn  and 
shelved  if  he  lose  his  seat,  and  even  repines  when  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  transfers  him  to  the  serener  air  of  the  Upper 
House.     Try  that  life,  Chillingly." 

"  I  might  if  I  were  an  ultra-Radical,  a  Republican,  a 
Communist,  a  Socialist,  and  wished  to  upset  everything  ex- 
isting, for  then  the  strife  would  at  least  be  a  very  earnest 
one." 
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"  But  could  rot  you  be  equally  in  earnest  against  those 
revolutionary  gentlemen  ?  " 

"Are  you  and  your  leaders  in  earnest  against  them? 
They  don't  appear  to  me  so." 

Thetford  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "Well,  if  you  doubt 
the  principles  of  my  side,  go  with  the  other  side.  For  my 
part,  I  and  many  of  our  party  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
Conservatives  stronger." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  tliey  would.  No  sensible  man  likes 
to  be  carried  off  his  legs  by  the  rush  of  the  crowd  behind 
him  ;  and  a  crowd  is  less  headlong  when  it  sees  a  strong 
force  arrayed  against  it  in  front.  But  it  seems  to  me  that, 
at  present,  Conservatism  can  but  be  what  it  now  is — a  party 
that  may  combine  for  resistance,  and  will  not  combine  for 
inventive  construction.  We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which 
the  process  of  unsettlement  is  going  blindly  at  work,  as  if 
impelled  by  a  Nemesis  as  blind  as  itself.  New  ideas  come 
beatinsf  in  surf  and  surcfe  asjainst  those  which  former  rea- 
soners  had  considered  as  fixed  banks  and  breakwaters  ;  and 
the  new  ideas  are  so  mutable,  so  fickle,  that  those  which 
were  considered  novel  ten  years  ago  are  deemed  obsolete 
to-day,  and  the  new  ones  of  to-day  will  in  their  turn  be  ob- 
solete to-morrow.  And,  in  a  sort  of  fatalism,  you  see  states- 
men yielding  way  to  these  successive  mockeries  of  experi- 
ment— for  they  are  experiments  against  experience — and 
saying  to  each  other  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  '  Bis- 
millah,  it  must  be  so  ;  the  country  will  have  it,  even  though 
it  sends  the  country  to  the  dogs.'  I  don't  feel  sure  that  the 
country  will  not  go  there  the  sooner,  if  you  can  only 
strengthen  the  Conservative  element  enough  to  set  it  up  in 
office,  with  the  certainty  of  knocking  it  down  again.  Alas  ! 
I  am  too  dispassionate  a  looker-on  to  be  fit  for  a  partisan  ; 
would  I  were  not.  Address  yourself  to  my  cousin  Gor- 
don." 

"Ay,  Chillingly  Gordon  is  a  coming  man,  and  has  all 
the  earnestness  you  find  absent  in  party  and  in  yourself." 

"  You  call  him  earnest  ? 

"Tlioroughly,  in  the  pursuit  of  one  object — the  advance- 
ment of  Chillingly  Gordon.  If  he  gets  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  succeed  there,  I  hope  he  will  never  become 
my  leader  ;  for  if  he  thought  Christianity  in  the  way  of  his 
promotion,  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  for  its  abolition." 

"  In  that  case  would  he  still  be  your  leader  ?  " " 

"My  dear  Kenelm,  you  don't  know  what  is  the  spirit  of 
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party,  and  how  easily  it  makes  excuses  for  any  act  of  its 
leader.  Of  course,  if  Gordon  brought  in  a  bill  fur  the  aboli- 
tion of  Christianity,  it  would  be  on  the  plea  that  the  aboli- 
tion was  good  for  the  Christians,  and  his  followers  would 
cheer  that  enlightened  sentiment." 

"  Ah,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  own  myself  the  dull- 
est of  blockheads;  for  instead  of  tempting  me  into  the  field 
of  party  politics,  your  talk  leaves  mc  in  stolid  amaze  that 
you  do  not  take  to  your  heels,  where  honor  can  only  be 
saved  by  Ihght." 

"  Pooh  !  my  dear  Chillingly,  we  cannot  run  away  from 
the  age  in  which  we  live — we  must  accept  its  conditions  and 
make  the  best  of  them  ;  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  be 
nothing  else,  it  is  a  famous  debating  society  and  a  capital 
club.  Think  over  it.  I  must  leave  you  now.  I  am  going 
to  see  a  picture  at  the  Exhibition  which  has  been  most  trucu- 
lently criticised  in  '  The  Londoner,'  but  which  I  am  assured, 
on  good  authority,  is  a  work  of  remarkable  merit.  I  can't 
bear  to  see  a  man  snarled  and  sneered  down,  no  doubt  by 
jealous  rivals,  who  have  their  influence  in  journals,  so  I  shall 
judge  of  the  picture  for  myself.  If  it  be  really  as  good  as  I 
am  told,  i  shall  talk  about  it  to  everybody  I  meet — and  in 
matters  of  art  I  fancy  my  word  goes  for  something.  Study 
art,  my  dear  Kenelm.  No  gentleman's  education  is  com- 
plete if  he  don't  kuow^  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one. 
After  the  Exhibition  I  shall  just  have  time  for  a  canter 
round  the  Park  before  the  debate  of  the  session,  which  be- 
gins to-night." 

With  a  light  step  the  young  man  quitted  the  room,  hum- 
ming an  air  from  the  "  Figaro  "  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 
From  the  window  Kenelm  watched  him  swinging  himself 
with  careless  grace  into  his  saddle  and  riding  briskly  down 
the  street — in  form  and  face  and  bearing,  a  very  model  of 
young,  high-born,  high-bred  manhood.  "The  Venetians," 
muttered  Kenelm,  "decapitated  Marino  Faliero  for  conspir- 
ing against  his  own  order — the  nobles.  The  Venetians 
loved  their  institutions,  and  had  faith  in  them.  Is  there 
such  love  and  such  faith  among  the  English  ?  " 

As  he  thus  soliloquized,  he  heard  a  shrilling  sort  of 
squeak  ;  and  a  showman  stationed  before  his  window  the 
stage  on  which  Punch  satirizes  the  laws  and  moralities  of 
the  world,  "  kills  the  beadle  and  defies  the  devil." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Kenelm  turned  from  the  sight  of  Punch  and  Punch's 
friend  the  cur,  as  his  servant,  entering,  said,  "A  person 
from  the  country,  who  would  not  give  his  name,  asked  to 
see  him." 

Thinking  it  might  be  some  message  from  his  father, 
Kenehn  ordered  the  stranger  to  be  admitted,  and  in  another 
minute  there  entered  a  young  man  of  handsome  counte- 
nance and  powerful  frame,  in  whom,  after  a  surprised  stare, 
Kenelm  recognized  Tom  Bowles.  Difficult  indeed  would 
have  been  that  recognition  to  an  unobservant  beholder  : 
no  trace  was  left  of  the  sullen  bully  or  the  village  farrier  ; 
the  expression  of  the  face  was  mild  and  intelligent — more 
bashful  than  hardy  ;  the  brute  strength  of  the  form  had  lost 
its  former  clumsiness,  the  simple  dress  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man— to  use  an  exoressive  idiom,  the  whole  man  vvas  won- 
derfully  "  toned  down." 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  am  taking  a  liberty,"  said  Tom, 
rather  nervously,  twiddling  his  hat  between  his  fingers. 

"  I  should  be  a  greater  friend  to  liberty  than  I  am  if  it 
were  always  taken  in  the  same  way,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a 
touch  of  his  saturnine  humor  ;  but  then,  yielding  at  once  to 
the  warmer  impulse  of  his  nature,  he  grasped  his  old  antago- 
nist's hand  and  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  Tom,  you  are  so  wel- 
come. I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down,  man — sit  down  ; 
make  yourself  at  home." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  back  in  England,  sir,  till  with- 
in the  last  few  days  ;  for  you  did  say  that  when  you  came 
back  I  should  see  or  hear  from  you,"  and  there  was  a  tone  of 
reproach  in  the  last  words. 

"  I  am  to  blame  :  forgive  me,"  said  Kenelm,  remorsefully. 
"  But  how  did  you  find  me  out  ?  you  did  not  then,  I  think, 
even  know  my  name.  That,  however,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  discover  ;  but  who  gave  vou  my  address  in  this  lodging  ? " 

*'  Well,  sir,  it  was  Miss  Travers  ;  and  she  bade  me  come 
to  you.  Otherwise,  as  you  did  not  send  for  me,  it  was 
scarcely  my  place  to  call  uninvited." 

"But,  my  dear  Tom,  I  never  dreamed  that  you  were  in 
London      One  don't  ask  a  man  whom  one  supposes  to  be 
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more  than  a  hundred  miles  off  to  pay  one  an  afternoon  call. 
You  are  still  with  your  uncle,  1  presume  ?  And  I  need  not 
ask  if  all  thrives  well  with  you — you  look  a  prosperous  man, 
everv  inch  of  you,  from  crown  to  toe." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  ;  "  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  I  am  doing 
well  in  the  way  of  business,  and  my  uncle  is  to  give  me  up 
the  whole  concern  at  Christmas." 

Yv  hile  Tom  thus  spoke,  Kenelm  had  summoned  his  ser- 
vant, and  ordered  up  such  refreshments  as  could  be  found 
in  the  larder  of  a  bachelor  in  lodgings.  "And  what  brings 
you  to  town,  Tom." 

"Miss  Travers wrote  to  me  about  a  little'business  which 
she  was  good  enough  to  manage  for  me,  and  said  you 
wished  to  know  about  it  ;  and  so,  after  turning  it  over  in 
mv  mind  for  a  few  davs,  I  resolved  to  come  to  town  : 
indeed,"  added  Tom,  heartily,  "  I  did  wish  to  see  your  face 
again." 

"  But  you  talk  riddles.  AVhat  business  of  yours  could 
Miss  Travers  imagine  I  wished  to  know  about  ?  " 

Tom  colored  high,  and  looked  very  embarrassed. 
Luckily,  the  servant  here  entering  with  the  refreshment- 
tray  allowed  him  time  to  recover  himself.  Kenelm  helped 
him  to  a  liberal  slice  of  cold  pigeon-pie,  pressed  wine  on 
him,  and  did  not  renew  the  subject  till  he  thought  his 
guest's  tongue  was  likely  to  be  more  freely  set  loose  ;  llien 
he  said,  laying  a  friendly  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder,  "I  have 
been  thinking  over  what  passed  between  me  and  Miss 
Travers.  I  wished  to  have  the  new  address  of  Will  .Somers  ; 
she  promised  to  write  to  his  benefactor  to  ask  permission  to 
give  it.     You  are  that  benefactor  ? " 

"  Don't  say  benefactor,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came 
about,  if  you  will  let  me.  Y'ou  see,  I  sold  my  little  place 
at  Graveleigh  to  the  new  Squire,  and  when  mother  removed 
t(j  Luscombe  to  be  near  me,  she  told  me  how  poor  Jessie 
had  been  annoyed  by  Captain  Stavers,  who  seems  to  think 
his  purchase  included  tiie  young  woman  on  the  property 
along  with  the  standing  timber;  and  I  was  half  afraid  that 
she  had  given  some  cause  for  his  persecution,  for  you  know 
she  has- a  blink  of  those  soft  eyes  of  hers  that  might  charm 
a  wise  man  out  of  his  skin,  and  put  a  fool  there  instead." 

"  But  I  hope  she  has  done  with  those  blinks  since  her 
marri.nge." 

"  Well,  and  I  honestly  think  she  has.  It  is  certain  she 
did   not   encourage   Captain  Stavers,    for  I    went   over   to 
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Graveleigh  myself  on  the  sly,  and  lodged  concealed  with 
one  of  the  cottagers  who  owed  me  a  kindness  ;  and  one  day, 
as  I  was  at  watch,  I  saw  the  Captain  peering  over  the  stile 
which  divides  Holmwood  from  the  glebe— you  x-emeniber 
liolmwood  ? " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"  The  footway  from  the  village  to  Squire  Travers's  goes 
through  the  wood  which  is  a  few  hundred  yards  at  the  back 
of  Will  Somers's  orchard.  Presently  the  Captain  drew  him- 
self suddenly  back  from  the  stile,  and  disappeared  among 
the  trees,  and  then  I  saw  Jessie  coming  from  the  orchard 
Avith  a  basket  over  her  arm,  and  walking  quick  towards  the 
wood.  Then,  sir,  my  heart  sank.  1  felt  sure  she  was  going 
to  meet  the  Captain.  However,  I  crept  along  the  hedge- 
row, hiding  myself,  and  got  into  the  wood  almost  as  soon  as 
Jessie  got  there,  by  another  Avay.  Under  the  cover  of  the 
brushwood  I  stole  on  till  I  saw  the  Captain  come  out  from 
the  copse  on  the  other  side  of  the  path  and  plant  himself 
just  before  Jessie.  Then  I  saw  at  once  I  had  wronged  her. 
She  had  not  expected  to  see  him,  for  she  hastily  turned 
back,  and  began  to  run  homeward  ;  but  he  caught  her  up, 
and  seized  her  by  the  arm.  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said, 
but  I  heard  her  voice  quite  sharp  with  fright  and  anger. 
And  then  he  suddenly  seized  her  round  the  w"aist,  and  she 
screamed,  and  I  sprang  forward " 

"  And  thrashed  the  Captain  ?  " 

"No,  I  did  not,"  said  Tom  ;  I  had  made  a  voav  to  myself 
that  I  never  would  be  violent  again  if  I  could  help  it.  So  I 
took  him  with  one  hand  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck,  and  with 
the  other  by  the  waistband,  and  just  pitched  him  on  a 
bramble-bush — quite  mildly.  He  soon  picked  himself  up, 
for  he  is  a  dapper  little  chap,  and  became  very  blustering 
'and  abusive.  But  I  kept  my  temper,  and  said,  civilly, 
'  Little  gentleman,  hard  w^ords  break  no  bones  ;  but  if  ever 
you  molest  Mrs.  Somers  again,  I  will  carry  you  into  her  or- 
chard, souse  you  into  the  duck-pond  there,  and  call  all  the 
villagers  to  see  you  scramble  out  of  it  again  ;  and  I  will  do 
it  now  if  you  are  not  off.  I  daresay  you  have  heard  of  my 
name — I  am  Tom  Bowles.'  Upon  that,  his  face,  which  was 
before  very  red,  grew  very  white,  and  muttering  something 
I  did  not  hear,  he  walked  away. 

"  Jessie — I  mean  Mrs.  Somers — seemed  at  first  as  much 
frightened   at   me   as   she   had  been   at   the   Captain  ;    and 
though  I  offered  to  walk  with  her  to  Miss  Travers's,  where 
12 
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slie  was  going  with  a  basket  which  the  young  lady  had 
ordered,  she  lefused,  and  went  back  home.  I  felt  hurt,  and 
returned  to  my  uncle's  tlie  same  evening  ;  and  it  was  not 
for  niontlis  that  *I  heard  the  Captain  liad  been  spiteful 
enough  to  set  up  an  t)pposition  shop,  and  tliat  poor  Will 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  his  wife  was  confined  about  the 
same  time,  and  the  talk  was  that  they  were  in  distress,  and 
might  have  to  be  sold  up. 

"  When  I  heard  all  this,  I  thought  that  after  all  it  was 
my  rough  tongue  that  had  so  angered  the  Captain  and  been 
the  cause  of  his  spite,  and  so  it  was  my  duty  to  make  it  up 
to  poor  Will  and  his  wife.  I  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  mending  matters,  but  I  tliought  I'd  go  and  talk  to 
!Miss  Travers  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  kind  heart  in  a  girl's 
breast  hers  is  one." 

'•  You  are  right  there,!  guess.  What  did  Miss  Travers  say? " 

"Nay  ;  I  hardly  know  what  she  did  say,  but  she  set  me 
thinking,  and  it  struck  me  that  Jessie — Mrs.  Somers— had 
better  move  to  a  distance,  and  out  of  the  Captain's  reach, 
and  that  Will  would  do  better  in  a  less  out-of-the  way 
place.  And  then,  by  good  luck,  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  a  stationery  and  fancy-work  business,  with  a  circulating 
library,  was  to  be  sold  on  moderate  terms  at  Moleswich,  the 
other  side  of  London.  So  I  took  tlic  train  and  went  to  the 
place,  and  thought  the  shop  woidd  just  suit  these  young 
folks,  and  not  be  too  much  work  for  either  ;  then  I  went  to 
Miss  Travers,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  money  lying  by  me  from 
the  sale  of  the  old  forge  and  premises,  which  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  ;  and  so.  \.o  cut  short  a  long  story,  I  bought 
the  business,  and  Will  and  his  wife  are  settled  at  Moleswich, 
thriving  and  happy.  I  hope,  sir." 

Tom's  voice  quivered  at  the  last  words,  and  he  turned 
aside  quickly,  passing  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 

Kenelm  was  greatly  moved. 

"  And  they  don't  know  what  you  did  for  tliem  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  not.  I  don't  think  Will  would  have  let  him- 
self be  beholden  to  me.  Ah  !  the  lad  has  a  spirit  of  his  own, 
and  Jessie — Mrs.  Somers -would  have  felt  pained  and  hum- 
bled that  I  should  even  think  of  such  a  thing.  Miss  Travers 
managed  it  all.  They  take  the  money  as  a  loan  which  is  to 
be  paid  by  installments.  They  have  sent  Miss  Travers  more 
than  one  installment  already,  so  I  know  they  are  doing 
well." 

"  A  loan  from  Miss  Travers  ?  " 
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*'  No  ;  Miss  Travcrs  wanted  to  have  a  share  in  it,  but  I 
begged  her  not.  It  made  nic  happy  to  do  wliat  I  did  all  niy- 
seif  ;  and  Miss  Travers  felt  for  mc  and  did  not  press.  They 
perhaps  think  it  is  Squire  Travers  (though  he  is  not  a  man 
who  would  like  to  say  it,  for  fear  it  should  bring  applicants 
on  him),  or  some  other  gentleman  who  takes  an  interest  in 
them." 

"  I  always  said  you  were  a  grand  fellow,  Tom.  But  you 
are  grander  still  than  I  thought  you." 

"  If  there  be  any  good  in  me,  I  owe  it  to  you,  sir.  Think 
what  a  drunken,  violent  brute  I  was  when  I  first  met  you. 
Those  walks  with  you,  and  I  may  say  that  other  gentleman's 
talk,  and  then  that  long  kind  letter  I  had  from  you,  not  signed 
in  your  name,  and  written  from  abroad — all  these  changed 
me,  as  the  child  is  changed  at  nurse." 

"  You  have  evidently  read  a  good  deal  since  we  parted." 

"  Yes  ;  I  belong  to  our  young  men's  library  and  institute  ; 
and  when  of  an  evening  I  get  hold  of  a  book,  especially  a 
pleasant  story-book,  I  don't  care  for  other  company." 

"  Have  you  never  seen  any  other  girl  you  could  care  for 
and  wish  to  marry  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,"  answered  Tom,  "  a  man  does  not  go  so  mad 
for  a  girl  as  I  did  for  Jessie  Wiles,  and  when  it  is  all  over, 
and  he  has  come  to  his  senses,  put  his  heart  into  joint  again 
as  easily  as  if  it  were  only  a  broken  leg.  I  don't  say  that  I 
may  not  live  to  love  and  to  marry  another  woman— it  is  my 
v/ish  to  do  so.  But  I  know  that  I  shall  love  Jessie  to  my 
dying  day  ;  but  not  sinfully,  sir — not  sinfully.  I  would  not 
wrung  her  by  a  thought." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

At  last  Kcnelm  said,  "You  promised  to  be  kind  to  that 
little  girl  with  the  flower-ball  ;  what  has  become  of  her?" 

"  She  is  ciuite  well,  thank  you,  sir.  My  aunt  has  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  her,  and  so  has  my  mother.  She  comes  to 
them  very  often  of  an  evening,  and  brings  her  work  with 
her.  A  quick,  intelligent  little  thing,  and  full  of  pretty 
thoughts.  On  Sundays,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  we  stroll  out 
together  in  the  fields." 

"  She  has  been  a  comfort  to  you,  Tom." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  And  loves  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  siu-e  she  does  ;  an  affectionate,  grateful  child. 

"  She  will  be  a  woman  soon,  Tom,  and  may  love  you  as 
a  woman  tiien." 
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Tom  looked  indignant  and  ratlier  scornful  at  tliat  sug- 
gestion, and  hastened  to  revert  to  the  subject  more  imme- 
diately at  his  heart. 

"  Miss  Travers  said  you  would  like  to  call  on  Will  Somcrs 
and  his  wife  ;  will  you  ?  Moleswich  is  not  far  from  London, 
vou  know." 

"Certainly  I  will  call." 

"I  do  hope  vou  will  find  them  happy;  and  if  so,  per- 
haps you  will  kindly  let  me  know  ;  and — and— I  wonder 
whether  Jessie's  child  is  like  her?  It  is  a  boy — somehow 
or  other  I  would  rather  it  had  been  a  girl." 

"I  will  write  you  full  particulars.  But  why  not  come 
with  me  ? " 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that,  just  at  present.  It 
unsettled  me  sadly  when  I  did  again  see  her  sweet  face  at 
Graveleigh,  and  she  was  still  afraid  of  me  too! — that  was  a 
sharp  pang." 

"  She  ought  to  know  what  vou  have  done  for  her,  and 
will." 

"On  no  account,  sir;  promise  me  that.  I  should  feel 
mean  if  I  humbled  them — that  way." 

"  I  understand  ;  though  I  will  not  as  yet  make  you  any 
positive  promise.  Meanwl)ile,  if  you  are  staying  in  town, 
lodge  with  me  ;  my  landlady  can  find  you  a  room." 

"Thank  you  heartily,  sir  ;  but  I  go  back  by  the  evening 
train  ;  and,  bless  me  !  how  late  it  is  now  !  I  must  wish  you 
good-bye.  I  have  some  commissions  to  do  for  my  aunt,  and 
I  must  buy  a  new  doll  for  Susey." 

"  Susey  is  the  name  of  the  little  girl  with  the  Hower-ball?" 

"Yes.  I  must  run  off  now  ;  1  feel  quite  light  at  heart 
seeing  you  again  and  finding  that  you  receive  me  still  as 
kindly,  as  if  we  were  equals." 

"Ah,  Tom,  I  wish  I  was  your  equal — nay,  half  as  noble 
as  heaven  has  made  you  !  " 

Tom  laughed  incredulously,  and  went  his  way. 

"This  mischievous  passion  of  love,"  said  Kenelm  to  him- 
self, "  has  its  good  side,  it  seems,  after  all.  If  it  was  nearly 
making  a  wild  beast  of  that  brave  fellow — nay,  worse  than 
wild  beast,  a  homicide  doomed  to  the  gibbet — so,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  a  refined,  delicate,  chivalrous  nature  of  gentle- 
man it  has  developed  out  of  the  stormy  elements  of  its  first 
madness  !  Yes,  I  will  go  and  look  at  this  new-married  couple. 
I  daresay  they  are  already  snarling  and  spitting  at  each  other 
like  cat  and  dog.     Moleswich  is  within  reach  of  a  walk." 


BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Two  days  after  the  interview  recorded  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  previous  Book,  Travers,  chancing  to  call  at  Kenelni's 
lodgings,  was  told  by  his  servant  that  Mr.  Chillingly  had 
left  London,  alone,  and  had  given  no  orders  as  to  forward- 
ing letters.  The  servant  did  not  know  where  he  had  gone, 
or  when  he  would  return. 

Travers  repeated  this  news  incidentally  to  Cecilia,  and 
she  felt  somewhat  hurt  that  he  had  not  written  her  a  line 
respecting  Tom's  visit.  She,  however,  guessed  that  he  had 
gone  to  see  the  Somerses,  and  would  return  to  town  in  a 
day  or  so.  But  weeks  passed,  the  season  drew  to  its  close, 
and  of  Kenelm  Chillingly  she  saw  or  heard  nothing  :  he 
had  wholly  vanished  from  the  London  world.  He  had  but 
written  a  line  to  his  servant,  ordering  him  to  repair  to  Ex- 
miindham  and  await  him  there,  and  inclosing  him  a  cheque 
to  pay  outstanding  bills. 

We  must  now  follow  the  devious  steps  of  the  strange  be- 
ing who  has  grown  into  the  hero  of  this  story.  He  had  left 
his  apartment  at  daybreak  long  before  his  servant  was  up, 
with  his  knapsack,  and  a  small  portmanteau,  into  which  he 
had  thrust — besides  such  additional  articles  of  dress  as  he 
thought  he  might  possibly  require,  and  which  his  knapsack 
could  not  contain — a  few  of  his  favorite  books.  Driving 
with  these  in  a  hack-cab  to  the  Vauxhall  station,  he  directed 
the  portmanteau  to  be  forwarded  to  Moleswich,  and.  fling- 
ing the  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  walked  slowly  along  the 
drowsy  suburbs  that  stretched  far  into  the  landscape,  be- 
fore, breathing  more  freely,  he  found  some  evidences  of 
rural  culture  on  either  side  of  the  high-road.  It  was  not, 
liowever,  till  he  had  left  the  roofs  and  trees  of  pleasant 
Richmond  far  behind  him  that  he  began  to  feel  he  was  out 
of  reach  of  the  metropolitan. disquieting  influences.  Finding 
at  a  little  inn,  where  he  stopped  to  breakfast,  that  there  was 
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a  path  along  fields,  and  in  sight  of  the  river,  through  which 
he  could  gain  the  place  of  his  destination,  lie  llien  quitted 
tiie  high-road,  and,  traversing  one  of  the  loveliest  districts 
in  one  of  our  loveliest  counties,  he  reached  Moleswich 
about  noon. 


CHAPTER    II. 


On  entering  the  main  street  of  the  pretty  town,  the 
name  of  Somers,  in  gilt  capitals,  was  sufficiently  conspicu- 
ous over  the  door  of  a  very  imposing  shop.  It  boasted  two 
plate-glass  windows,  atone  of  which  were  tastefully  exhibited 
various  articles  of  fine  stationery,  embroidery  patterns,  etc.  ; 
at  the  other,  no  less  tastefully,  sundry  specimens  of  orna- 
mental basket-work. 

Kenelm  crossed  the  threshold  and  recognized  behind  the 
counter — fair  aS  ever,  but  with  an  expression  of  face  more 
staid,  and  a  figure  more  rounded  and  matron-like — his  old 
friend  Jessie.  Tliere  were  two  or  three  customers  before 
her,  between  whom  she  was  dividing  her  attention.  While 
a  handsome  young  lady,  seated,  was  saying,  in  a  somewhat 
loud,  but  cheery  and  pleasant  voice,  ''Do  not  mind  me,  Mrs, 
Somers — I  can  wait,"  Jessie's  quick  eye  darted  towards  the 
stranger,  but  too  rapidly  to  distinguish  his  features,  which, 
indeed,  he  turned  away,  and  began  to  examine  the  baskets. 

In  a  minute  or  so  the  other  customers  were  served  and 
had  departed.  And  the  voice  of  the  lady  was  again  heard 
— "Now,  Mrs.  Somers,  I  want  to  see  your  picture-books  and 
toys.  'lam  giving  a  little  children's  party  this  afternoon, 
and  I  want  to  make  them  as  happy  as  possible." 

"Somewhere  or  other  on  this  planet,  or  before  my  Mo- 
nad was  whisked  away  to  it,  I  have  heard  that  voice,"  mut- 
tered Kenelm.  While  Jessie  was  alertly  bringing  forth  her 
toys  and  picture-books,  she  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  keep  yoii 
waiting,  sir  ;  but  if  it  is  the  baskets  you  come  about,  I  can 
call  my  husband." 

"  Do,"  said  Kenelm. 

"William — William,"  cried  Mrs.  Somers;  and  after  a 
delay  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  slip  on  his  jacket,  William 
Somers  emerged  from  the  back  parlor. 

His  face  had  lost  its  old  trace  of  suffering  and  ill  health  ; 
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it  was  still  somewhfit  pale,  and  retained  its  expression  of 
inicllectual  relinement. 

"  How  you  have  improved  in  your  art !  "  said  Kenelm, 
heartily. 

William  started,  and  recognized  Kenelm  at  once.  He 
sprang  forward  and  took  Kenehn's  outstretched  hand  in  both 
his  own,  and,  in  a  voice  between  laiigliing  and  crying,  ex- 
claimed, "  Jessie,  Jessie,  it  is  he  ! — he  whom  we  pray  for 
every  night.  God  bless  you  ! — God  bless  and  make  you 
as  happy  as  He  permitted  you  to  make  me." 

Before  this  little  speech  was  faltered  out,  Jessie  was  by 
her  husband's  side,  and  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  but 
tremulous  with  deep  fceb"ng,  "And  me  too  !  " 

"  By  your  leave,.  Will,"  said  Kenelm,  and  he  saluted  Jes- 
sie's white  forehead  with  a  kiss  that  could  not  have  been 
kindlier  or  colder  if  it  had  been  her  grandfather's. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  had  risen  noiselessly  and  unobserved, 
and,  stealing  up  to  Kenelm,  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"You  have  another  friend  here,  sir,  who  has  also  some 
cause  to  thank  you " 

"  I  thought  I  remembered  your  voice,"  said  Kenelm, 
looking  puzzled.  "  But  pardon  me  if  I  cannot  recall  your 
features.     Where  have  we  met  before  ?  " 

"Give  me  your  arm  when  v.'c  go  out,  and  I  will  bring 
myself  to  your  recollection.  But  no  :  I  must  not  hurry 
you  away  now.  I  will  call  again  in  half  an  hour.  Mrs. 
Somers,  meanwhile  put  up  the  things  I  have  selected.  I 
will  take  them  away  with  me  when  I  come  back  from  the 
vicarage,  where  I  have  left  the  pony-carriage."  So,  with  a 
parting  nod  and  smile  to  Kenelm,  she  turned  aw^ay,  and 
left  him  bewildered. 

"  But  who  is  that  lady.  Will  ?" 

"A  Mrs.  Braefield.     She  is  a  new-comer." 

"She  may  well  be  that.  Will,"  said  Jessie,  smiling,  "for 
she  has  onlv  been  married  six  months." 

"  And  what  was  her  name  before  she  married  ?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir.  It  is  only  three  months 
since  wc  came  here,  and  she  has  been  very  kind  to  us,  and  an 
excellent  customer.  Everybody  likes  her.  Mr.  Braefield  is 
a  city  gentleman,  and  very  rich  ;  and  they  live  in  the  finest 
house  in  the  place,  and  see  a  great  deal  of  company." 

"  Well,  I  am  no  wiser  than  I  was  before,"  said  Kenelm. 
"  People  who  ask  questions  very  seldom  are." 

"  And  how  did  you  find  us  out,  sir  ? "  said  Jessie.     "  Oh  ! 
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I  guess,"  she  added,  with  an  arch  glance  and  smile.  "  Of 
course,  you  have  seen  Miss  Travcrs,  and  she  told  you." 

"  Vou  are  right.  1  first  larned  your  cliange  of  residence 
from  her,  and  thought  I  would  c^me  and  see  you,  and  be 
intri_)duced  to  the  b;.by — a  boy,  I  understand  ?  Like  you, 
Will?" 

"  No,  sir — the  picture  of  Jessie." 

"  Nonsense,  Wdl  ;  it  Is  you  all  over,  even  to  its  little 
hands." 

"  And  your  good  mother,  Will,  how  did  you  leave  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  cried  Jessie,  reproachfully  ;  do  you  think  we 
could  have  the  heart  to  leave  mother — so  lone  and  rheumatic 
too?  She  is  tending  baby  now — always  does  while  I  am  in 
the  shop." 

Here  Kenelm  followed  tlie  young  couple  into  the  parlor, 
where,  seate"!  by  the  window,  they  found  old  Mrs.  Somers 
reading  the  Bible  and  rocking  the  baby,  who  slept  peace- 
fully in  its  cradle. 

"Will,'  said  Kenelm,  bendinghis  dark  face  over  the  infant, 
"1  will  tell  you  a  pretty  thought  of  a  foreign  poet's,  which 
has  been  thus  badly  translated  : 

"  *  Blest  l)iibe,  a  boundless  world  this  bed  so  narrow  seems  to  tlice  ; 

Grow  man,  and  narrower  than  this  bed  the  boundless  world  shall  be.'"  * 


"  I  don't  think  that  is  true,  sir,"  said  W.ll,  simply  ;  "for 
a  happy  home  is  a  world  wide  enough,  for  any  man." 

Tears  started  into  Jessie's  eyes  ;  she  bent  down  and  kissed 
— not  the  baby — but  the  cradle.  "Will  made  it."  She 
added,  blushing,  "  I  mean  the  cradle,  sir." 

Time  Hew  past  while  Kenelm  talked  with  Will  and  the  old 
mother,  for  Jessie  was  soon  summoned  back  to  the  shop  ;  and 
Kenelm  was  startled  when  he  found  the  half-hour's  grace 
allowed  to  him  was  over,  and  Jessie  put  her  head  in  at  tlie 
door  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Braefield  is  waiting  for  you." 

"  Good-bye,  Will  ;  I  shall  come  and  see  you  again  soon  ; 
and  my  mother  gives  me  a  commission  to  buy  I  don't  know 
how  many  specimens  of  your  craft." 

*  SchiUer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  SMART  pony-phaeton,  with  a  box  for  a  driver  in  livery 
equally  smart,  stood  at  the  shop-door, 

"Now,  Mr.  Chillingly, "  said  Mrs.  Brae  field, '*  it  is  my 
turn  r.o  run  away  with  you  ;  get  in  !  " 

"Eh!"  murmured  Kenelm,  gazing  at  her  with  large 
dreamy  eyes.     "  Is  it  possible  ? " 

"  Quite  possible  ;  get  in.  Coachman,  home !  Yes,  Mr, 
Chillingly,  you  meet  again  that  giddy  creature  wdi^m  you 
threatened  to  thrash  ;  it  would  have  served  her  right.  I 
ought  to  feel  so  ashamed  to  recall  myself  to  your  recollection, 
and  yet  I  am  not  a  bit  ashamed.  I  am  proud  to  show  you 
that  [  have  turned  out  a  steady,  respectable  woman,  and,  my 
husband  tells  mc,  a  good  wife." 

*' You  have  only  been  six  months  married,  I  hear,"  said 
Kenelm,  dryly.  "  I  hope  your  husband  will  say  the  same  six 
years  hence." 

"  H-?  will  say  the  same  sixty  years  hence,  if  we  live  as 
long." 

'■  How  old  is  he  now  .'' " 

"  Thirty-eight." 

"  When  a  man  wants  only  two  years  of  his  hundredth,  he 
probably  has  learned  to  know  his  own  mind  ;  but  then,  in 
most  cases,  very  little  mind  is  left  to  him  to  know." 

''Don't  be  satirical,  sir  ;  and  don't  talk  as  if  you  were  rail- 
ing at  marriage,  wdien  you.  have  just  left  as  happy  a  young 
couple  as  the  sun  ever  slione  upon,  and  owi  .g — for  Mrs. 
Somers  has  told  me  all  about  her  marriage — owing  their 
happiness  to  you." 

"  Their  happiness  to  me  !  not  in  the  least.  I  helped  tlicm 
to  marry,  and,  in  spite  of  marriage,  they  helped  each  other 
to  be  happy." 

''  You  are  still  unmarried  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  Heaven  !  " 

"And  are  you  happy  ?  " 

"No  ;  I  can't  make  myself  happy^myself  is  a  disconten- 
ted brute." 

"  Then  why  do  you  say  thank  '  Heaven'  ?  " 
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"  Because  it  is  n  comfort  to  think  I  am  not  making  some, 
body  else  unhappy." 

"Do  you  believe  that  if  you  loved  a  wife  who  loved  you, 
you  should  make  her  unhappy  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  a  woman 
whom  I  could  love  as  a  wife.  And  we  need  not  push  our 
inquiries  further.  What  has  become  of  that  ill-treated  gray 
cob.'" 

"  He  was  quite  well,  thank  you,  when  I  last  heard  of  him." 

"And  the  uncle  who  would  have  irHictcd  me  upon  you, 
if  yo:'.  had  not  so  gallantly  defended  yourself  ?  " 

'lie  is  living  where  he  did  live,  and  has  married  his 
housekeeper.  He  felt  a  delicate  scruple  against  taking  that 
s'.ep  till  I  was  married  myself,  and  out  of  the  way." 

Here  Mrs.  Braefield,  beginning  to  speak  very  hurriedly, 
as  women  who  seek  to  disguise  emotion  often  do,  informed 
Kenclm  how  unhappy  she  had  felt  for  weeks  after  having 
for  id  an  asylum  with  her  aunt — how  she  had  been  stung  by  re- 
morse'.aid  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  humiliation  at  the  thought 
of  her  felly  and  the  odious  recollection  of  Mr.  Compton — how 
vhe  had  declared  to  herself  that  she  would  never  marry  any 
one  now — never!  How  Mr.  Braefield  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  in  the  neighborhood,  and  saw  her  at  church — how  he 
had  sought  an  introduction  to  her — and  how  at  first  she 
rather  dis^.ked  him  than  not ;  but  he  was  so  good  and  so  kind, 
and  when  at  last  he  proposed — and  she  had  frankly  told  him 
all  .-.bout  her  girlish  flight  and  infatuation — how  generously 
he  had  thanked  her  for  a  candor  which  had  placed  her  as 
high  in  his  esteem  as  she  had  been  before  in  his  love.  "And 
from  that  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Braefield,  passionately,  "my 
whole  heart  leapt  to  him.  And  now  you  know  all.  And 
here  we  are  at  the  Lodge." 

The  pony-phaeton  went  with  great  speed  up  a  broad 
gravel  drive,  bordered  with  rare  evergreens,  and  stopped  at 
a  handsome  house  with  a  portico  in  front,  and  a  long  con- 
servatory at  the  garden  side — one  of  those  houses  which 
belong  to  "city  gentlemen,"  and  often  contain  more  comfort 
and  exhibit  more  luxury  than  many  a  stately  manorial  man- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Braefield  evidently  felt  some  pride  as  she  led  Ken- 
elm  through  the  handsome  hall,  paved  with  Malvern  tiles 
and  adorned  with  Scagliola  columns,  and  into  a  drawing- 
room  furnished  with  much  taste,  and  opening  on  a  spacious 
flower-garden. 
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"  But  where  is  Mr.  Braefield  ?  "  said  Kenelm. 

"  Oh,  he  has  taken  the  rail  to  his  office  ;  but  he  will  be 
back  long  before  dinner,  and  of  course  you  dine  with  us." 

"  You  are  very  hospitable,  but " 

"  No  buts  ;  I  will  take  no  excuse.  Don't  fear  that  you 
shall  have  only  mutton-chops  and  a  rice-pudding ;  and, 
besides,  I  have  a  children's  party  coming  at  two  o'clock,  and 
there  will  be  all  sorts  of  fun.  You  are  fond  of  children,  I 
am  sure  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  I  am  not.  But  I  have  never  clearly  as- 
certained my  own  inclinations  upon  that  subject." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  ample  opportunity  to  do  so  to-day. 
And  oh  !  I  promise  you  the  sight  of  the  loveliest  face  that 
you  can  picture  to  yourself  when  you  think  of  your  future 
wife." 

"  My  future  wife,  I  hope,  is  not  yet  born,"  said  Kenelm, 
wearily,  and  with  much  effort  suppressing  a  yawn.  "  But, 
at  all  events,  I  will  stay  till  after  two  o'clock  ;  for  two 
o'clock,  I  presume,  means  luncheon." 

Mrs.  Braefield  laughed. — "  You  retain  your  appetite  ?" 

"  Most  single  men  do,  provided  they  don't  fall  in  love 
and  become  doubled  up." 

At  this  abominable  attempt  at  a  pun,  Mrs.  Braefield  dis- 
dained to  laugh  ;  but,  turning  away  frcjm  its  perpetrator, 
she  took  off  her  hat  and  gloves  and  passed  her  hands  light- 
ly over  her  forehead,  as  if  to  smooth  back  some  vagrant 
tress  in  locks  already  sufficiently  sheen  and  trim.  She  was 
not  quite  so  pi-etty  in  female  attire  as  she  had  appeared  in 
boy's  dress,  nor  did  she  look  quite  as  young.  In  all  other 
respects  she  was  wonderfully  improved.  There  was  a  se- 
rener,  a  more  settled  intelligence  in  her  frank  bright  eyes,  a 
milder  expression  in  the  play  of  her  parted  lips.  Kenelm 
gazed  at  her  with  pleased  admiration.  And  as  now,  turning 
from  the  glass,  she  encountered  his  look,  a  deeper  color  came 
into  the  clear  delicacy  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  frank  eyes 
moistened.  She  came  up  to  him  as  he  sat,  and  took  his 
hand  in  both  hers,  pressing  it  warmly.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Chilling- 
ly," she  said,  with  impulsive  tremulous  tones,  "  look  round, 
look  round  this  happy  peaceful  home! — the  life  so  free 
from  a  care,  the  husband  whom  I  so  love  and  honor  ;  all 
the  blessings  that  I  might  have  so  recklessly  lost  forever 
had  I  not  met  with  you,  had  I  been  punished  as  I  deserved. 
How  often  I  thought  of  your  words,  that  'you  would  be 
proud    of    my   friendship    when   we    met   again ' !     What 
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strength  tlicy  gave  me  in  my  hours  of  humbled  self-re- 
proach ! "  Her  voice  here  died  away  as  if  in  the  effort  to 
suppress  a  sob. 

She    released   his  hand,  and,  before    he   could  answer, 
passed  quickly  through  the  open  sash  into  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  children  have  come, — some  tliirty  of  them,  pretty 
as  English  children  generally  are,  happy  in  the  joy  of  the 
summer  sunshine,  and  the  flower  lawns,  and  the  feast  under 
cover  of  an  awning  suspended  between  chestnut-trees,  and 
carpeted  with  sward. 

No  doubt  Kenelm  held  his  own  at  the  banquet,  and 
did  his  best  to  increase  the  general  gayety,  for  whenever  he 
spoke  the  children  listened  eagerly,  and  when  he  had  done 
they  laughed  mirthfully. 

"The  fair  face  I  promised  you,"  whispered  Mrs.  Brae-         i 
field,  "  is  not  here  yet.     I  have  a  little  note  from  the  young 
lady  to  say  that  Mrs.  Cameron  does  not  feel  very  well  this 
morning,  but  hopes  to  recover  sufficiently  to  come  later  in 
the  afternoon. 

"And  pray  who  is  Mrs.  Cameron  .''  " 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot  that  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  place. 
Mrs.  Cameron  is  the  aunt  with  whom  Lily  resides.  Is  it 
not  a  pretty  name,  Lily  ? " 

"  Very !  emblematic  of  a  spinster  that  does  not  spin, 
with  a  white  head  and  a  thin  stalk." 

"  Then  the  name  belies  my  Lily,  as  you  will  sec." 

The  children  now  finished  their  feast,  and  betooK 
themselves  to  dancing  in  an  alley  smoothed  for  a  croquet- 
ground,  and  to  the  sound  of  a  violin  played  by  the  old 
grandfather  of  one  of  the  party.  While  Mrs.  Braefield  was 
busying  herself  with  forming  the  dance,  Kenelm  seized  the 
occasion  to  escape  from  a  young  nymph  of  the  age  of 
twelve  who  had  sat  next  him  at  the  banquet,  and  taken  so 
great  a  fancy  to  him  that  he  began  to  fear  she  woidd  vow 
never  to  forsake  his  side,  and  stole  away  undetected. 

There  arc  times  when  the  mirth  of  others  only  saddens 
us,  especially  the  mirtli  of  children  with  high  spirits,  that 
jar   on   our   own  quiet  mood.     Gliding  through   a   dense 
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shrubbery,  in  which,  though  tlie  lilacs  were  faded,  the  labur- 
num still  retained  here  and  there  the  waning  gold  of  its 
clusters,  Kenelm  came  into  a  recess  which  bounded  his 
steps  and  invited  him  to  repose.  It  was  a  circle,  so  formed 
artificially  by  slight  trellises,  to  which  clung  parasite  roses 
heavy  with  leaves  and  flowers.  In  the  midst  played  a  tiny 
fountain  with  a  silvery  murmuring  sound  ;  at  the  back- 
ground, dominating  the  place,  rose  the  crests  of  stately 
trees  on  which  the  sunlight  shimmered,  but  which  rampired 
out  all  horizon  beyond.  Even  as  in  life  do  the  great  dom- 
inant passions — love,  ambition,  desire  of  power,  or  gold,  or 
fame,  or  knowledge — form  the  proud  background  to  the 
brief-lived  flowerets  of  our  youth,  lift  our  eyes  beyond  the 
smile  of  their  bloom,  catch  the  glint  of  a  loftier  sunbeam, 
and  yet,  and  yet,  exclude  our  sight  from  the  lengths  and 
the  widths  of  the  space  which  extends  behind  and  beyond 
them. 

Kenelm  threw  himself  on  the  turf  beside  the  fountain. 
From  afar  came  the  whoop  and  the'  laugh  of  the  children  in 
their  sports  or  their  dance.  At  the  distance  their  joy  did 
not  sadden  him — he  marvelled  why  ;  and  thus,  in  musing 
reverie,  thought  to  explain  the  why  to  himself. 

"  The  poet,"  so  ran  his  lazy  thinking,  ''  has  told  us  that 
'distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,' and  thus  com- 
pares to  the  charm  of  distance  the  illusion  of  hope.  But 
the  poet  narrows  the  scope  of  his  own  illustration.  Dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  sight  ; 
nor  to  these  bodily  senses  alone.  Memory  no  less  than 
hope  owes  its  charm  to  '  the  far  away.' 

"  I  cannot  imagine  myself  again  a  child  when  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  yon  noisy  children.  But  as  their  noise  reaches 
me  here,  subdued  and  mellowed,  and  knowing,  thank 
Heaven  !  that  the  urchins  are  not  within  reach  of  me,  I 
could  readily  dream  myself  back  into  childhood,  and  into 
sympathy  with  the  lost  playfields  of  school. 

"  So  surely  it  mvist  be  with  grief  ;  how  different  the  ter- 
rible agony  for  a  beloved  one  just  gone  from  earth,  to  the 
soft  regret  for  one  w^ho  disappeared  into  heaven  years  ago  ! 
So  with  the  art  of  poetry  :  how  imperatively,  when  it  deals 
with  the  great  emotions  of  tragedy,  it  must  remove  the 
actors  from  us,  in  proportion  as  the  emotions  are  to  elevate, 
and  the  tragedy  is  to  please  us  by  the  tears  it  draws  !  Im- 
agine our  shock  if  a  poet  were  to  place  on  the  stage  some 
wise  gentleman  with  whom  we  dined  yesterday,  and  who 
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was  discovered  to  have  killed  his  father  and  married  his 
mother.  But  when  (Jidipus  commits  those  unhappy  mis- 
takes nobody  is  shocked.  Oxford  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  a  long  way  oil  from  Thebes  three  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

"And,"  continued  Kcnclm,  plunging  deeper  into  the 
maze  of  metaphysical  criticism,  "  even  where  the  poet  deals 
with  persons  and  things  close  upon  our  daily  sight — if  he 
would  give  them  poetic  charm  he  must  resort  to  a  sort  of 
moral  or  psychological  distance  ;  the  nearer  they  are  to  us 
in  external  circumstance,  the  farther  they  must  be  in  some 
internal  peculiarities.  Werter  and  Clarissa  Harlovve  are 
described  as  contemporaries  of  their  artistic  creation,  and 
with  the  minutest  details  of  an  apparent  realism  ;  yet  they 
are  at  once  removed  from  our  daily  lives  by  their  idiosyn- 
crasies and  their  fates.  We  know  that  while  Werter  and 
Clarissa  are  so  near  to  us  in  much  that  we  sympathize  with 
them  as  friends  and  kinsfolk,  they  are  yet  as  much  remote 
from  us  in  the  poetic  and  idealized  side  of  their  natures  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  age  of  Homer  ;  and  this  it  is  that 
invests  with  charm  the  very  pain  which  their  fate  inflicts 
on  us.  Thus,  I  suppose,  it  must  be  in  love.  If  the  love  we 
feel  is  to  have  the  glamour  of  poetry,  it  must  be  love  for 
some  one  morally  at  a  distance  from  our  ordinary  habitual 
selves  ;  in  short,  differing  from  us  in  attributes  which,  how- 
ever near  we  draw  to  the  possessor,  we  can  never  approach, 
never  blend,  in  attributes  of  our  own  ;  so  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  loved  one  that  always  remains  an  ideal — a  mys- 
tery— '  a  sun-bright  summit  mingling  with  the  sky  ! '  " 

Herewith  the  soliloquist's  musings  slided  vaguely  into 
mere  reverie.  He  closed  his  eyes  drowsily,  not  asleep  nor 
yet  quite  awake  :  as  sometimes,  in  bright  summer  days,  when 
we  recline  on  the  grass  we  do  close  our  eyes,  and  yet  dimly 
recognize  a  golden  light  bathing  the  drowsy  lids  ;  and 
athwart  that  light  images  come  and  go  like  dreams,  though 
we  know  that  we  are  not  dreaming 
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CHAPTER    V. 

From  this  state,  half  comatose,  half  unconscious,  Kenelm 
was  roused  slowly,  reluctantly.  Something  struck  softly  on 
his  cheek — again  a  little  less  softly  ;  he  opened  his  eyes — 
they  fell  first  upon  two  tiny  rosebuds,  which,  on  striking  his 
face,  had  fallen  on  his  breast  ;  and  then,  looking  up,  he  saw 
before  him,  in  an  opening  of  the  trellised  circle,  a  female 
child's  laughing  face.  Her  hand  was  still  uplifted  charged 
with  another  rosebud,  but  behind  the  child's  figure,  looking 
over  her  shoulder  and  holding  back  the  menacing  arm,  was 
a  face  as  innocent  but  lovelier  far — the  face  of  a  girl  in  her 
first  youth,  framed  round  with  the  blossoms  that  festooned 
the  trellis.  How  the  face  became  the  flowers  !  It  seemed 
the  fairy  spirit  of  them. 

Kenelm  started  and  rose  to  his  feet.  The  child,  the  one 
whom  he  had  so  ungallantly  escaped  from,  ran  towards  him 
through  a  wicket  in  the  circle.  Her  companion  disap- 
peared. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  "  said  Kenelm  to  the  child — "  you  who 
pelted  me  so  cruelly  ?  Ungrateful  creature  !  Did  I  not 
give  you  the  best  strawberries  in  the  dish  and  all  my  own 
cream  ?  " 

"  But  why  did  you  run  away  and  hide  yourself  when  you 
ought  to  be  dancing  with  me?"  replied  the  young  lady, 
evading,  with  the  instinct  of  her  sex,  all  answer  to  the  re- 
proach she  had  deserved. 

"  I  did  not  run  away,  and  it  is  clear  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  hide  myself,  since  you  so  easily  found  me  out.  But  how 
was  the  young  lady  with  you  ?  I  suspect  she  pelted  me  too, 
for  she  seems  to  have  run  away  to  hide  herself." 

"  No,  she  did  not  pelt  you  ;  she  wanted  to  stop  me,  and 
you  would  have  had  another  rosebud — oh,  so  much  bigger  ! 
— if  she  had  not  held  back  mv  arm.  Don't  you  know  her — 
don't  you  know"  Lily  ?  " 

"  No  ;  so  that  is  Lily  ?     You  shall  introduce  me  to  her." 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  out  of  the  circle  through 
the  little  wicket  opposite  the  path  by  which  Kenelm  had 
entered,  and  opening  at  once  on  the  lawn.  Here  at  some 
distance  the  children  were  grouped,  some  reclined  on  the 
grass,  some  walking  to  an;l  fro.  in  the  interval  of  the  dance. 
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In  the  space  between  the  group  and  the  trellis,  Lily  was 
walking  al(jne  and  quickly.  The  child  left  Kcnelm's  side 
and  ran  after  her  friend,  soon  overtook,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  arresting  her  steps.  Lily  did  not  pause  till  she  had 
reached  the  grassy  ballroom,  and  here  all  the  children  came 
round  her  and  shut  out  her  delicate  form  from  Kenelm's 
sight. 

Before  he  had  reached  the  place,  Mrs.  Braefield  met 
him. 

"  Lily  is  come  !  " 

"  I  know  it — I  have  seen  her." 

"  Is  not  she  beautiful  ?  " 

"  I  must  see  more  of  her  if  I  am  to  answer  critically ; 
but  before  you  introduce  me,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
who  and  what  is  Lily  ?  " 

Mrs.  Braefield  paused  a  moment  before  she  answered, 
and  yet  the  answer  was  brief  enough  not  to  need  much  con- 
sideration. "  She  is  a  Miss  Mordaunt,  an  orphan  ;  and,  as  I 
before  told  you,  resides  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Cameron,  a 
widow.  They  have  the  prettiest  cottage  you  ever  saw,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  or  rather  rivulet,  about  a  mile  from 
this  place.  Mrs.  Cameron  is  a  very  good,  simple-hearted 
woman.  As  to  Lily,  I  can  praise  her  beauty  only  with  safe 
conscience,  for  as  yet  she  is  a  mere  child — ^^her  mind  quite 
unformed," 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  any  man,  much  less  any  woman, 
whose  mind  was  formed  ?  "  muttered  Kenelm.  "  I  am  sure 
mine  is  not,  and  never  will  be  on  this  earth." 

Mrs.  Braefield  did  not  hear  this  low-voiced  observation. 
She  was  looking  about  for  Lily  ;  and,  perceiving  her  at  last 
as  the  children  wiio  surrounded  her  were  dispersing  to  re- 
new the  dance,  she  took  Kenelm's  arm,  led  him  to  the  young 
lady,  and  a  formal  introduction  took  place. 

Formal  as  it  could  be  on  those  sunlit  swards,  amidst  the 
joy  of  summer  and  the  laugh  of  children.  In  such  scene  and 
such  circumstance,  formality  does  not  last  long.  I  know 
not  how  it  w^as,  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  Kenelm  and  Lily 
had  ceased  to  be  strangers  to  each  other.  They  found 
themselves  seated  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  merry-makers, 
on  a  bank  shadowed  by  lime-trees  ;  the  man  listening  with 
downcast  eyes,  the  girl  with  mobile  shifting  glances  now  on 
earth  now  on  heaven,  and  talking  freely,  gayly — like  the 
babble  of  a  happy  stream,  with  a  silvery  dulcet  voice,  and  a 
sparKle  of  rippling  smiles. 
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No  doubt  this  is  a  reversal  of  the  formalities  of  well-bred 
life,  and  conventional  narrating  thereof.  According  to 
them,  no  doubt,  it  is  for  the  man  to  talk  and  the  maid  to 
listen;  but  I  state  the  facts  as  they  were,  honestly.  And 
Lily  knew  no  more  of  the  formalities  of  drawing-room  life 
than  a  skylark  fresh  from  its  nest  knows  of  the  song-teacher 
and  the  cage.  She  was  still  so  much  of  a  child.  Mrs. 
Braefield  was  rio'ht — her  mind  was  still  so  unformed. 

What  she  did  talk  about  in  that  first  talk  between  them 
that  could  make  the  meditative  Kenelm  listen  so  mutely,  so 
intently,  I  know  not,  at  least  I  could  not  jot  it  down  on  pa- 
per. I  fear  it  was  very  egotistical,  as  the  talk  of  children 
generally  is — about  herself  and  her  aunt,  and  her  home  and 
her  friends — ail  her  friends  seemed  children  like  herself, 
though  younger — Clemmy  the  cliief  of  them.  Clemmy  was 
the  one  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Kenelm.  And  amidst  all 
this  ingenuous  prattle  there  came  flashes  of  a  quick  intellect, 
a  lively  fancy — nay,  even  a  poetry  of  expression  or  of  senti- 
ment. It  miglit  be  the  talk  of  a  child,  but  certainly  not  of 
a  silly  child. 

But  as  soon  as  the  dance  was  over,  the  little  ones  again 
gathered  round  Lily.  Evidently  she  was  the  prime  favorite 
of  them  all  ;  and  as  her  companion  had  now  become  tired 
of  dancing,  new  sports  were  proposed,  and  Lily  was  carried 
off  to  "  Prisoner's  Base." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingly," said  a  frank,  pleasant  voice  ;  and  a  well-dressed, 
good-looking  man  held  out  his  hand  to  Kenelm. 

"  My  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Braefield,  with  a  certain  pride 
in  her  look. 

Kenelm  responded  cordially  to  the  civilities  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  city  office 
and  left  all  its  cares  behind  him.  You  had  only  to  look  at 
him  to  see  that  he  was  prosperous,  and  deserved  to  be  so. 
There  were  in  his  countenance  the  signs  of  strong  sense,  of 
good-humor — above  all,  of  an  active  energetic  temperament. 
A  man  of  broad  smooth  forehead,  keen  hazel  eyes,  firm  lips 
and  jaw  ;  with  a  happy  contentment  in  himself,  his  house, 
the  world  in  general,  mantling  over  his  genial  smile  and 
outspoken  in  the  metallic  ring  of  his  voice. 

*'  You  will  stay  and  dine  with  us,  of  course,"  said  Mr. 
Braefield  ;  "  and,  unless  you  want  very  much  to  be  in  town 
to-night,  I  hope  you  will  take  a  bed  here." 

Kenelm  hesitated. 
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"  Do  stay  at  least  till  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Braefield. 
Kcnelin  hesitated  still  ;  and  while  hesitating-  his  eye  rested 
on  Lily,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  middle-aged  lady,  and  ap- 
proaching the  hostess — evidently  to  take  leave. 

'•  I  cannot  resist  so  tempting  an  invitation,"  said  Ken- 
elm,  and  he  fell  back  a  little  behind  Lily  and  her  com- 
panion. 

"Thank  you  much  for  so  pleasant  a  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Cameron  to  the  hostess.  "  Lily  has  enjoyed  herself  ex- 
tremely.    I  only  regret  we  could  not  come  earlier." 

"  If  you  arc  walking  home,"  said  Mr.  Braefield,  **  let  me 
accompany  you.  I  want  to  speak  to  your  gardener  about 
his  heart's-easc — it  is  much  liner  than  mine." 

"  If  so,"  said  Kenclni  to  Lily,  "may  I  come  too  ?  Of  all 
flowers  that  grow,  heart's-ease  is  the  one  I  most  prize." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Kenclm  was  walking  by  the 
side  of  Lily  along  the  banks  of  a  little  stream,  tributary  to 
the  Thames — Mrs.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Braefield  in  advance, 
for  the  path  only  held  two  abreast.  ft 

Suddenly  Lily  left  his  side,  allured  by  a  rare  butterfly — 
I  think  it  is  called  the  Emperor  of  Morocco — that  was  sun- 
ning its  yellow  wings  upon  a  group  of  wild  reeds.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  this  wanderer  in  her  straw  hat,  over 
which  she  drew  her  sun-veil.  After  this  notable  capture  she 
returned  demurely  to  Kenelm's  side. 

"  Do  you  collect  insects  ?  "  said  that  philosopher,  as  much 
surprised  as  it  was  his  nature  to  be  at  anything. 

"  Only  butterflies,"  answered  Lily  ;  "  they  are  not  in- 
sects, you  know  ;  they  are  souls." 

"  Emblems  of  souls,  you  mean — at  least,  so  the  Greeks 
prettily  represented  them  to  be." 

"  No,  real  souls — the  souls  of  infants  that  die  in  their 
cradles  un baptized  ;  and  if  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  not 
eaten  by  birds,  and  live  a  year,  then  they  pass  into  fairies." 

"  It  is  a  very  poetical  idea.  Miss  Mordaunt,  and  founded 
on  evidence  quite  as  rational  as  other  assertions  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  one  creature  into  another.  Perhaps  you  can 
do  what  the  philosophers  cannot — tell  me  how  you  learned 
a  new  idea  to  be  an  incontestable  fact  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Lily,  looking  very  much  puz- 
zled ;  "  perhaps  I  learned  it  in  a  book,  or  perhaps  I  dreamed 
it." 

"  You  could  not  make  a  wiser  answer  if  you  were  a  phil- 
osopher.    But  you  talk  of  taking  care  of  butterflies  ;  how 
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do  you  do  that  ?  Do  you  impale  them  on  pins  stuck  into 
a  glass  case  ? " 

"  Impale  them  !  How  can  you  talk  so  cruelly  ?  You  de- 
serve to  be  pinched  by  the  Fairies." 

"I  am  afraid,"  thought  Kenelm,  compassionately,  "that 
my  companion  has  no  mind  to  be  formed  ;  what  is  euphoni- 
ously called  'an  Inn(jcent.'  " 

He  shook  his  head  and  remained  silent.     Lily  resumed  : 

"  I  will  show  you  my  collection  when  we  get  home — they 
seem  so  happy.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  of  them  who 
know^  me — they  will  feed  from  my  hand.  I  have  only  had 
one  die  since  I  began  to  collect  them  last  summer." 

"  Then  you  have  kept  them  a  year  ;  they  ought  to  have 
turned  into  fairies." 

"  I  suppose  many  of  them  have.  Of  course  I  let  out  all 
those  that  had  been  with  me  twelve  months — they  don't  turji 
to  fairies  in  the  cage,  you  know.  Now  I  have  only  those  I 
caught  this  year,  or  last  autumn  ;  the  prettiest  don't  appear 
till  the  autumn." 

The  girl  here  bent  her  uncovered  head  over  the  straw 
hat,  her  tresses  shadowing  it,  and  uttered  loving  words  to 
the  prisoner.  Then  again  she  looked  up  and  around  her, 
and  abruptly  stopped,  and  exclaimed  : 

"How  can  people  Ifve  in  towns — how  can  people  say 
they  are  ever  dull  in  the  country?  Look,"  she  continued, 
gravely  and  earnestly — "look  at  that  tall  pine-tree,  with  its 
long  branch  sweeping  over  the  water ;  see  how,  as  the 
breeze  catches  it,  it  changes  its  shadow,  and  how  the  shadow 
changes  the  play  of  the  sunlight  on  the  brook  : — 

'  Wave  your  tops,  ye  pines  ; 
With  every  plant,  in  sij^n  of  worship  wave.' 

What  an  interchange  of  music  there  must  be  between  Nature 
and  a  poet !  " 

Kenelm  was  startled.  This  "an  innocent"! — this  a  girl 
who  had  no  mind  to  be  formed  !  In.  that  presence  he  could 
not  be  cynical  ;  could  not  speak  of  Nature  as  a  mechanism, 
a  lying  humbug  ;  as  he  had  done  to  the  man  poet.  He  re- 
plied gravely  : 

"  The  Creator  has  gifted  the  whole  universe  with  lan- 
guage, but  few  are  the  hearts  that  can  interpret  it.  Happy 
those  to  whom  it  is  no  foreign  tongue,  acquired  imperfectly 
with  care  and  pain,  but  rather  a  native  language,  learned 
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unconsciously  from  the  lips  of  the  great  mother.  To  them 
the  butterlly's  wing  may  well  buoy  into  heaven  a  fairy's 
soul ! " 

When  he  had  thus  said,  Lily  turned,  and  for  the  first 
time  attentively  looked  into  his  dark  soft  eyes  ;  then  in- 
stinctively she  laid  her  light  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "Talk  on— talk  thus  ;  I  like  to  hear  you." 

But  Kenelm  did  not  talk  on.  They  had  now  arrived  at 
the  garden-gate  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  cottage,  and  the  elder 
persons  in  advance  paused  at  the  gate  and  walked  with  them 
to  the  house. 

It  was  a  long,  low,  irregular  cottage,  without  pretension 
to  architectural  beauty,  yet  exceedingly  picturesque — a 
flower-garden,  large  but  in  proportion  to  the  house,  with 
parterres  in  which  the  colors  were  exquisitely  assorted,  slop- 
ing to  the  grassy  margin  of  the  rivulet,  where  the  stream 
expanded  into  a  lake-like  basin,  narrowed  at  either  end  by 
locks,  from  which  with  gentle  sound  flowed  shallow  water- 
falls. By  the  banks  was  a  rustic  seat,  half  overshadowed 
by  the  dropping  boughs  of  a  vast  willow. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  in  harmony  with  the  exterior 
— cottage-like,  but  with  an  unmistakable  air  of  refinement 
about  the  rooms,  even  in  the  little  entrance-hall,  which  was 
painted  in  Pompeian  frescoes. 

'*  Come  and  see  my  butterfly-cage,"  said  Lily,  whisper- 
ingly. 

Kenelm  followed  her  through  the  window  that  opened  on 
the  garden  ;  and  at  one  end  of  a  small  conservatory,  or  rather 
greenhotise,  was  the  habitation  of  these  singular  favorites. 
It  was  as  large  as  a  small  room  ;  three  sides  of  it  formed  by 
minute  wirework,  with  occasional  draperies  of  muslin  or 
other  slight  material,  and  covered  at  intervals,  sometimes 
within,  sometimes  without,  by  dainty  creepers  ;  a  tiny  cistern 
in  the  centre,  from  which  upsprang  a  sparkling  jet.  Lily 
cautiously  lifted  a  sash  door  and  glided  in,  closing  it  behind 
her.  Her  entrance  set  in  movement  a  multitude  of  gossamer 
wings,  some  fluttering  round  her,  some  more  boldly  settling 
on  her  hair  or  dress.  Kenelm  thought  she  had  not  vainly 
boasted  when  she  said  that  some  of  the  creatures  had  learned 
to  know  her.  She  relieved  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  from  her 
hat ;  it  circled  round  her  fearlessly,  and  then  vanished  amidst 
the  leaves  of  the  creepers.  Lily  opened  the  door  and  came 
out. 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  philosopher  who  tamed  a  wasp,"  said 
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Kenelm,  but  never  before  of  a  young  lady  who  tamed  butter- 
flies.'"* ^ 

"  No,"  said  Lily,  proudly  ;  "  I  believe  I  am  the  first  who 
attempted  it.  I  don't  think  I  should  liave  attempted  it  if  I 
had  been  told  that  others  had  succeeded  before  me.  Not 
that  1  have  succeeded  quite.  No  matter  ;  if  they  don't  love 
me,  I  love  them." 

They  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
addressed  Kenelm. 

"  Do  you  know  much  of  this  part  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Chillincflv  ? " 

"It  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  more  rural  than  many  dis- 
tricts farther  from  London." 

"  That  is  the  good  fortune  of  most  of  our  home  counties," 
said  Mr.  Braefield  ;  "  they  escape  the  smoke  and  din  of  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  agricultural  science  has  not  demolished 
their  leafy  hedgerows.  The  walks  through  our  green  lanes 
are  as  much  bordered  with  convolvulus  and  honeysuckle  as 
they  were  when  Izaak  Walton  sauntered  through  them  to 
angle  in  that  stream  ! " 

'•'  Does  tradition  say  that  he  angled  in  that  stream  ?  I 
thought  his  liaunts  were  rather  on  the  other  side  of  London." 

"  Possibly  ;  I  am  not  learned  in  Walton  or  in  his  art,  but 
there  is  an  old  summer-house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lock 
yonder,  on  which  is  carved  the  name  of  Izaak  Walton,  but 
whether  by  his  ov\-n  hand  or  another's  who  shall  say  ?  Has 
Mr.  Melville  been  here  lately,  Mrs.  Cameron? 

"No,  not  for  several  months." 

"He  has  had  a  glorious  success  this  year.  We  may  hope 
that  at  last  his  genius  is  acknowledged  by  the  world.  I 
m.eant  to  buy  his  picture,  but  I  was  not  in  time — a  Man- 
chester man  was  before  me." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Melville  ?  any  relation  to  you  ?"  whispered 
Kenelm  to  Lily. 

"Relation! — I  scarcely  know.  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  be- 
cause he  is  my  guardian.  But  if  he  were  the  nearest  rela- 
tion on  earth,  I  could  not  love  him  more,"  said  Lil}-,  with 
impulsive  eagerness,  her  cheeks  flushing,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

"And  he  is  an  artist — a  painter?"  asked  Kenelm. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  no  one  paints  such  beautiful  pictures — no 
one  so  clever,  no  one  so  kind." 

Kenelm  strove  to  recollect  if  he  had  ever  heard  the  name 
of  Melville  as  a  painter,  but  in  vain.     Kenelm,   however, 
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knew  but  little  of  painters — they  were  not  in  his  way  ;  and 
he  owned  to  hiirf^clf,  very  humbly,  that  there  niignt  be 
many  a  living  painter  of  eminent  renown  whose  name  and 
works  would  be  strange  to  him. 

He  glanced  round  the  wall.  Lily  interpreted  his  look. 
"  There  are  no  pictures  of  his  here,"  said  she  ;  "there  is  one 
in  my  own  room.  I  will  show  it  you  when  you  come 
again." 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Bracfield,  rising,  "I  must  just 
have  a  word  with  your  gardener,  and  then  go  home.  We 
dine  earlier  here  than  in  London,  Mr.  Chillingly."  ,? 

As  the  two  gentlemen,  after  taking  leave,  re-entered  the 
hall,  Lily  followed  them,  and  said  to  Kenelm,  "What  time 
will  you  come  to-morrow  to  see  the  picture  ?" 

Kenelm  averted  his  head,  and  then  replied,  not  with  his 
wonted  courtesy,  but  briefly  and  brusquely : 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  call  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  far  away  by 
sunrise." 

Lily  made  no  answer,  but  turned  back  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Bracfield  found  the  gardener  watering  a  flower- 
border,  conferred  with  him  about  the  heart's-ease,  and  then 
joined  Kenelm,  who  had  halted  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
garden-gate. 

"A  pretty  little  place  that,"  said  Mr.  Bracfield,  with  a 
sort  of  lordly  compassion,  as  became  the  owner  of  Braeficld- 
ville.     "What  I  call  quaint." 

"  Yes,  quaint,"  echoed  Kenelm,  abstractedly. 

"  It  is  always  the  case  with  houses  enlarged  by  degrees. 
I  have  heard  my  poor  mother  say  that  when  Melville  or  Mrs. 
Cameron  first  bought  it,  it  was  little  better  than  a  mere 
laborer's  cottage,  with  a  field  attached  to  it.  And  two  or 
three  years  afterwards  a  room  or  so  more  was  built,  and  a 
bit  of  the  field  taken  in  for  a  garden  ;  and  then  by  degrees 
the  whole  part  now  inhabited  by  the  family  was  built,  leav- 
ing only  the  old  cottage  as  a  scullery  and  wash-house;  and 
the  whole  field  was  turned  into  the  garden,  as  you  see. 
But  whether  it  was  Melville's  money  or  the  aimt's  that  did 
it,  I  don't  know.  More  likely  the  aunt's.  1  don't  see  what 
interest  Melville  has  in  the  place  ;  he  does  not  go  there 
often,  I  fancy — it  is  not  his  home." 

"Mr.  Melville,  it  seems,  is  a  painter,  and,  from  what  I 
heard  3'ou  say,  a  succcssfid  one." 

"I  fancy  he  had  little  success  before  this  year.  But 
surely  you  saw  his  pictures  at  the  Exhibition  ? " 
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"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  not  been  to  the  Exhi- 
bition." 

"You  surprise  me.  However,  Melville  had  three  pic- 
tures there — all  very  good  ;  but  the  one  I  wished  to  buy 
made  much  more  sensation  than  the  others,  and  has  sud- 
denly lifted  him  from  obscurity  into  fame." 

"  He  appears  to  be  a  relation  of  Miss  Mordaunt's,  but 
so  distant  a  one  that  she  could  not  even  tell  me  what  grade 
of  cousinship  he  could  claim." 

"Nor  can  I.  He  is  her  guardian,  I  know.  The  relation- 
ship, if  any,  must,  as  you  say,  be  very  distant  ;  for  Melville 
is  of  humble  extraction,  while  any  one  can  see  that  Mrs. 
Cameron  is  a  thorough  gentlewoman,  and  Lily  Mordaunt  is 
her  sister's  child.  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  it  was 
Melville,  then  a  very  young  man,  who  bought  the  cottage, 
perhaps  with  Mrs.  Cameron's  money  ;  saying  it  was  for  a 
widowed  lady,  whose  husband  had  left  her  with  very  small 
means.  And  when  Mrs.  Cameron  arrived  with  Lily,  then  a 
mere  infant,  she  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  a  very  young 
woman  herself, — pretty,  too.  If  INfelville  had  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  then,  of  course  there  would  have  been  scandal  ; 
but  he  very  seldom  came,  and  when  he  did,  he  lodged  in  a 
cottage,  Cromwell  Lodge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  ; 
now  and  then  bringing  with  him  a  fellow-lodger — -some 
other  young  artist,  I  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  angling.  So 
there  could  be  no  cause  for  scandal,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  blameless  than  poor  Mrs.  Cameron's  life.  My  mother, 
who  then  resided  at  Braefieldville,  took  a  great  fancy  to  both 
Lily  and  her  aunt,  and  when  by  degrees  the  cottage  grew  into 
a  genteel  sort  of  place,  the  few  gentry  in  the  neighborhood 
followed  my' mother's  example  and  were  very  kind  to  Mrs. 
Cameron,  so  that  she  has  now  her  place  in  the  society  about 
here,  and  is  much  liked." 

"And  Mr.  Melville  ?— does  he  still  very  seldom  come 
here  ? " 

"To  say  truth,  he  has  not  been  at  all  since  I  settled  at 
Braefieldville.  The  place  was  left  to  my  mother  for  her  life, 
and  I  was  not  much  there  during  her  occupation.  In  fact, 
I  was  then  a  junior  partner  in  our  firm,  and  conducted  the 
branch  business  in  New  York,  coming  over  to  England  for 
my  holiday  once  a  year  or  so.  When  my  mother  died,  there 
was  much  to  arrange  before  I  could  settle  personally  in 
England,  and  I  did  not  come  to  settle  at  Braefieldville  till  I 
married.     I  did  see  Melville  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the  place 
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sonic  years  ago  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  lie  is  not  the  sort 
of  person  whose  intimate  acquaintance  one  would  wish  to 
court.  jNlr  mother  told  me  he  was  an  idle,  dissipated  man, 
and  I  have  heard  from  others  that  he  was  very  unsteady. 

Mr. ,  the  great  painter,  told  me  that  he  was  a  loose  fish  ; 

and  I  suppose  his  habits  were  against  his  getting  on,  till 
this  year,  when,  perhaps  by  a  lucky  accident,  he  has  painted 
a  picture  that  raises  him  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  But  is  not 
Miss  Lily  wondrously  nice  to  look  at?  What  a  pity  her 
education  has  been  so  much  neglected  !  " 

"Has  it?" 

**  Have  you  not  discovered  that  already  ?  She  has  not 
had  even  a  music-master,  though  my  wife  says  she  has  a 
good  ear  and  can  sing  prettily  enough.  As  for  reading,  I 
don't  think  she  has  read  anything  but  fairy-tales  and  poetry, 
and  such  silly  stuff.  However,  she  is  very  young  yet  ;  and 
now  that  her  guardian  can  sell  his  pictures,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  do  more  justice  to  his  ward.  Painters  and  actors 
are  not  so  regular  in  their  private  lives  as  we  plain  men  are, 
and  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  them  ;  still,  every  one 
is  bound  to  do  his  duty.    I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Kenelm,  with  an  emphasis  which 
startled  the  merchant.  "That  is  an  admirable  maxim  of 
yours  ;  it  seems  a  commonplace,  yet  how  often,  Avhen  it  is 
put  into  our  heads,  it  strikes  as  a  novelty  !  A  duty  may  be 
a  very  difficult  thing,  a  very  disagreeable  thing,  and,  what 
is  strange,  it  is  often  a  very  invisible  thing.  It  is  ])resent — 
close  before  us,  and  yet  we  don't  see  it  ;  somebody  shouts 
its  name  in  our  ear,  '  Duty,'  and  straight  it  towers  before  us 
a  grim  giant.  Pardon  me  if  I  leave  you — I  can't  stay  to 
dine.  Dutv  summons  me  elsewhere.  Make  my  excuses  to 
Mrs.   Braefield." 

Before  Mr.  Braefield  could  recover  his  self-possession, 
Kenelm  had  vaulted  over  a  stile  and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Kenelm  walked  into  the  shop  kept  by  the  Somerses,  and 
found  Jessie  still  at  the  counter.  "  Give  me  back  my  knap- 
sack. Thank  you,"  he  said,  flinging  the  knapsack  across  his 
shoulders.     "  Now,  do  me  a  favor.     A  portmanteau  of  mine 
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ought  to  be  at  the  station.  Send  for  it,  and  keep  it  till  I  give 
further  directions.  I  think  of  going  to  Oxford  for  a  day  or 
two.  Mrs.  Somers,  one  niore  word  with  you.  Tiiink,  answer 
frankly,  are  you,  as  you  said  this  morning,  thoroughly  hap- 
py, and  yet  married  to  the  man  you  loved  ?  " 

"Oh,  so  happy!" 

"  And  wish  for  nothing  beyond  ?  Do  not  wish  Will  to  be 
other  than  he  is  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !     You  frighten  me,  sir." 

"  Frighten  you  !  Be  it  so.  Every  one  who  is  happy 
should  be  frightened,  lest  happiness  flyawa}-.  Do  your  best 
to  chain  it,  and  you  will,  for  you  attach  Duty  to  Happiness  ; 
and,"  muttered  Kenelm,  as  he  turned  from  the  shop,  "  Duty 
is  sometimes  not  a  rose-colored  tie,  but  a  heavy  iron-hued 
clog." 

He  strode  on  through  the  street  towards  the  sign-post 
with  "To  Oxford"  inscribed  thereon.  And  whether  he 
spoke  literally  of  the  knapsack,  or  metaphorically  of  Duty, 
he  murmured,  as  he  strode — 

"A  pedlar's  pack  that  bows  the  bearer  down." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Kenelm  might  have  reached  Oxford  that  night,  for  he 
was  a  rapid  and  untirable  pedestrian  ;  but  he  halted  a  little 
after  the  moon  rose,  and  laid  himself  down  to  rest  beneath 
a  new-mown  haystack,  not  very  far  from  the  high-road. 

He  did  not  sleep.  Meditatingly  propped  on  his  elbow, 
he  said  to  himself  : 

"  It  is  long  since  I  have  wondered  at  nothing.  I  wonder 
now  :  can  this  be  love — really  love — unmistakably  love  ? 
Pooh  !  it  is  impossible  ;  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to 
be  in  love  with.  Let  us  reason  upon  it — you,  myself,  and  I. 
To  begin  with — face  !  What  is  face  ?  In  a  few  years  the 
most  beautiful  face  may  be  very  plain.  Take  the  Venus  at 
Florence.  Animate  her  ;  see  her  ten  years  after  ;  a  chignon, 
front  teeth  (blue  or  artificially  white),  mottled  complexion, 
double  chin — all  that  sort  of  plump  prettiness  goes  into 
double  chin.  Face,  bah  !  What  man  of  sense — what  pupil 
of  Welby,  the  realist  — can  fall  in  love  with  a  face  ?  and  even 
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if  1  were  simpleton  enough  to  do  so,  pretty  faces  arc  as  com- 
mon as  daisies.  Cecilia  Travers  has  more  regular  features; 
Jessie  Wiles  a  richer  coloring.  I  was  not  in  love  with  them 
— not  a  bit  of  it.  Myself,  you  have  nothing  to  say  there. 
Well,  then,  mind  ?  Talk  of  mind,  indeed  !  a  creature  whose 
favorite  companionship  is  that  of  butterflies,  and  who  tells 
me  that  butterflies  are  the  souls  of  infants  unbaptized. 
What  an  article  for  '  The  Londoner,'  on  the  culture  of 
young  women  I  What  a  girl  for  Miss  Garrett  and  Miss 
Emily  Faithful  !  Put  aside  Mind  as  we  have  done  Face. 
What  rests  ? — the  Frenchman's  ideal  of  happy  marriage  ? 
congenial  circumstance  of  birth,  fortune,  tastes,  habits. 
Worse  still.     Myself,  answer  honestly,  are  you  ncjt  floored  ?  " 

Whereon  "  Myself  "  took  up  the  parable  and  answered, 
"O  thou  fool  !  why  wert  thou  so  ineffably  blest  in  one 
presence  ?  Why,  in  quitting  that  presence,  did  Duty  become 
so  grim  ?  Why  dost  thou  address  to  me  those  inept  pedan- 
tic questionings,  under  the  light  of  yon  moon,  which  has 
suddenly  ceased  to  be  to  thy  thoughts  an  astronomical  body, 
and  has  become,  forever  and  forever,  identified  in  thy  heart's 
dreams  with   romance  and  poesy  and  first  love  ?     Why,  in-  \ 

stead  of  gazing  on  that  uncomfortable  orb,  art  thou  not 
quickening  thy  steps  towards  a  cozy  inn  and  a  good  supper 
at  Oxford  .'  Kenelm,  my  friend,  thc^u  art  in  for  it.  No  dis- 
guising the  fact — thou  art  in  love  !  " 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  am,"  said  the  Second  in  the  Dualism 
of  Kenelm's  mind  ;  and  therewith  he  shifted  his  knapsack 
into  a  pillow,  turned  his  eyes  from  the  moon,  and  still  could 
not  sleep.  The  face  of  Lily  still  haunted  his  eyes— the 
voice  of  Lily  still  rang  in  his  ears. 

Oh,  mv  reader  !  dost  thou  here  ask  me  to  tell  thee  what 
Lily  was  like  ? — was  she  dark,  was  she  fair,  was  she  tall,  was 
she  short  ?  Never  shall  thou  learn  these  secrets  from  me. 
Imagine  to  thyself  the  being  to  which  thine  whole  of  life, 
body  and  mind  and  soul,  moved  irresistibly  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole.  Let  her  be  tall  or  short,  dark  or  fair,  she  is  that 
which  out  of  all  womankind  has  suddenly  become  the  one 
woman  for  thee.  Fortunate  art  thou,  my  reader,  if  thou 
chance  to  have  heard  the  popular  song  of  "  My  Queen  "  sung 
by  the  one  lady  who  alone  can  sing  it  with  expression  wor- 
thy the  verse  of  the  poetess  and  the  music  of  the  composi- 
tion, by  the  sister  of  the  exquisite  songstress.  But  if  thou 
hast  not  heard  the  verse  thus  sung,  tf)  an  accompaniment 
thus  composed,  still  the  words  themselves  are,  or  ought  to 
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be,  familiar  to  thee,  if  thou  art,  as  I  take  for  granted,  a 
lover  of  the  true  lyrical  muse.  Recall  then  the  words  sup- 
posed to  be  uttered  by  him  who  knows  himself  destined  to 
do  homage  to  one  he  has  not  yet  beheld  : 

"  She  is  standing  somewhere — she  I  shall  honor, 
Slie  tliat  I  wait  for,  my  queen,  my  queen; 
Whether  her  Iiair  he  gokien  or  raven, 
Wliether  her  eyes  ])e  hazel  or  blue, 
I  know  not  now,  it  will  be  engraven 
Some  day  hence  as  my  loveliest  hue. 

"  She  may  be  humble  or  proud,  my  lady, 

Or  that  sweet  calm  which  is  just  between  ; 

But  whenever  s^ie  comes,  she  will  find  me  ready 

To  do  her  homage,  my  queen,  my  queen." 

Was  it  possible  that  the  cruel  boy-god  "  who  sharpens  his 
arrows  on  the  whetstone  of  the  human  heart  "  had  found  the 
moment  to  avenge  himself  for  the  neglect  of  his  altars  and 
the  scorn  of  his  power  !  Must  that  redoubted  knight-errant, 
the  hero  of  this  tale,  despite  The  Three  Fishes  on  his  charmed 
shield,  at  last  veil  the  crest  and  bow  the  knee,  and  murmur 
to  himself,  "  .She  has  come,  my  queen  "  ! 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


The  next  morning  Kenelm  arrived  at  Oxford — "Verum 
secretumque  Mouseion." 

If  there  be  a  place  in  this  busy  island  which  may  distract 
the  passions  of  youth  from  love  to  scholarship,  to  Ritualism, 
to  mediaeval  associations,  to  that  sort  of  poetical  sentiment  or 
poetical  fanaticism  which  a  Mi  vers  and  a  Welby  and  an  advo- 
cate of  t!ie  Realistic  School  would  hold  in  contempt — cer- 
tainly that  place  is  Oxford.  Home,  nevertheless,  of  great 
thinkers  and  great  actors  in  the  practical  world. 

The  vacation  had  not  yet  commenced,  but  the  commence- 
ment was  near  at  hand.  Kenelm  thought  he  could  recognize 
the  leading  men  by  their  slower  w^alk  and  more  abstracted 
expression  of  countenance.  Among  the  fellows  was  the  emi- 
nent author  of  that  book  which  had  so  powerfully  fascinated 
the  earlier  adolescence  of  Kenelm  Chillingly,  and  who  had 
himself  been  subject  to  the  fascination  of  a  yet  stronger 
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spirit.  Tlio  Rev.  DL-ciinus  Ro:icli  had  been  ever  an  intense 
and  reverent  admirer  of  Jtjlin  Henry  Newman — an  admirer,  I 
mean.  i)f  the  pure  and  lofty  character  of  tlie  man,  f|iiite  apart 
from  sympathy  with  his  chjctrines.  But  although  Roacli 
remained  an  unconverted  Protestant  of  orthodox,  if  High 
Church,  creed,  yet  tliere  was  one  tenet  he  did  liold  in  com- 
mon with  the  author  of  the  '  Apologia.'  He  ranked  celibacy 
among  the  virtues  most  dear  to  Heaven.  In  that  eloquent 
treatise,  'The  Approach  to  the  Angels,'  he  not  only  main- 
tained tliat  the  state  of  single  blessedness  was  stiictly  incum- 
bent on  ever}'  member  of  a  Christian  priesthood,  but  to  be 
commended  to  the  adoption  of  every  conscientious  layman. 

It  was  the  desire  to  confer  with  this  eminent  theologian 
that  had  induced  Kenchn  to  direct  his  steps  to  Oxfoid. 

Mr.  Roach  was  a  friend  of  Welby's,  at  whose  house,  wlien 
a  pupil,  Kenelm  had  once  or  twice  met  him,  and  been  even 
more  charmed  by  his  conversation  than  by  liis  treatise. 
Kenelm  called  on  Mr.  Roach,  who  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously, and,  not  being  a  tutor  or  examiner,  placed  his  time 
at  Kenelm's  disposal  ;  took  him  the  round  of  the  colleges 
and  the  Bodleian  ;  invited  him  to  dine  in  his  college-hall  ; 
and  after  dinner  led  him  into  his  own  rooms  and  gave  him 
an  excellent  bottle  of  Chateau-Margaux. 

Mr.  Roach  was  somewhere  about  fifty— a  good-lf)oking 
man,  and  evidently  thought  liimself  so,  for  he  wore  his  hair 
long  behind  and  parted  in  the  middle  ;  which  is  not  done  by 
men  w^ho  form  modest  estimates  of  their  personal  appear- 
ance. 

Kenelm  was  not  long  in  drawing  out  his  host  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  that  profound  thinker  had  devoted  so  much 
meditation. 

"  I  can  scarcely  convey  to  you,"  said  Kenelm,  "  the  intense 
admiration  with  whicli  I  have  studied  your  noble  work, 
*  Approach  to  the  Angels.'  It  produced  a  great  effect  on  me 
in  the  age  between  bovliood  and  youth.  But  f>f  late  some 
doubts  on  the  universal  application  of  your  doctrine  have 
crept  into  my  mind." 

"Ay,  indeed?"  said  Mr.  Roach,  with  an  expression  of 
interest  in  his  face. 

"  And  I  come  to  you  for  their  solution." 

Mr.  Roach  turned  away  his  head,  and  pushed  the  bottle 
to  Kenelm. 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  concede,"  resumed  the  heir  of  the 
Chillinglys,  "that  a  priesthood  should  stand  apart  from  the 
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distracting  cares  of  a  family,  and  pure  from  all  carnal  affec- 
tions." 

"  Hem,  hem,"  grunted  Mr.  Roach,  taking  his  knee  on  his 
lap  and  caressing  it. 

"  I  go  furtlier,"  continued  Kenelm,  "and  supposing  with 
you  that  the  Confessional  has  ail  the  importance,  whether  in 
its  monitory  or  its  cheering  effects  upon  repentant  sinners, 
which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it 
ought  .to  be  no  less  cultivated  by  the  Rcfcjrmed  Church,  it 
seems  to  me  essential  that  the  Confessor  should  have  no 
better  lialf  to  whom  it  can  be  even  suspected  he  may,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  hint  at  the  frailties  of  one  of  her  female 
acquaintances." 

"  I  pushed  that  argument  too  far,"  murmured  Roach. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Celibacy  in  the  Confessor  stands  or 
falls  with  the  Confessional.  Your  argument  there  is  as  sound 
as  a  bell.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  layman,  1  think  I  detect 
a  difference." 

Mr.  Roach  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  stoutly,  "  No  ; 
if  celibacy  be  incumbent  on  the  one,  it  is  equally  incumbent 
on  the  other.      I  say  *  if.'  " 

"  Permit  me  to  deny  that  assertion.  Do  not  fear  that  I 
shall  insult  your  understanding  by  the  popular  platitude — 
viz.,  that  if  celibacy  were  universal,  in  a  very  few  years  the 
human  race  would  be  extinct.  As  you  have  justly  observed, 
in  answer  to  that  fallacy,  '  It  is  the  duty  of  each  human  soul 
to  strive  towards  the  highest  perfection  of  the  spiritual  state 
for  itself,  and  leave  the  fate  of  the  human  race  to  the  care  of 
the  Creator.'  If  celibacy  be  necessary  to  spiritual  perfection, 
how  do  we  know  but  that  it  may  be  the  purpose  and  decree 
of  the  All-Wise  that  the  human  race,  having  attained  to  that 
perfection,  should  disappear  from  earth  ?  Universal  celibacy 
would  thus  be  the  euthanasia  of  mankind.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Creator  decided  that  the  human  race,  having 
culminated  to  this  crowning  but  barren  flower  of  perfection, 
should  nevertheless  continue  to  increase  and  multiply  upon 
earth,  have  you  not  victoriously  exclaimed,  '  Presumptuous 
mortal  !  how  can'st  thou  presume  to  limit  the  resources  of 
the  Almighty?  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  Him  to  continue 
some  other  mode,  unexposed  to  trouble  and  sin  and  passion, 
as  in  the  nuptials  of  the  vegetable  world,  by  which  the 
generations  will  be  renewed  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the 
angels — the  immortal  companies  of  heaven — are  not  hourly 
increasing    in    number,    and -extending    their    population.^ 
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throughout  infinity  ?^and  yet  in  heaven  there  is  no  marry« 
ing  nor  giving  in  marriage' — All  this,  clothed  by  you  in 
words  which  my  memory  only  serves  me  to  quote  imper- 
fectly— all  this  I  unhesitatingly   concede." 

Mr.  Roach  rose  and  brought  another  bottle  of  the  Cha- 
teau-Margaux  from  his  cellaret,  filled  Kenelm's  glass,  re- 
seated himself,  and  took  the  other  knee  into  his  lap  to 
caress. 

"  But,"  resumed  Kenelm,  "  my  doubt  is  this." 
''  Ha  !  "  cried  Mr.  Roach,  "  Let  us  hear  the  doubt." 
"  In   the  first  place,   is  celibacy  essential  t(j  the   highest 
state  of  spiritual  perfection  ?  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  it 
were,  are  mortals,  as  at  present  constituted,  capable  of  that 
culmination  ?  " 

"Very  well  put,"  said  Mr.  Roach,  and  he  tossed  off  his 
glass  with  more  cheerful  aspect  than  he  had  hitherto  ex- 
hibited. 

"You  see,  said  Kenelm,  "we  are  compelled  in  this,  as  in 
other  questions  of  philosophy,  to  resort  to  the  inductive  pro- 
cess, and  draw  our  theories  from  the  facts  within  our  cog- 
nizance. Now,  looking  round  the  world,  is  it  the  fact  that 
old  maids  and  old  bachelors  are  so  much  more  spiritually 
advanced  than  married  folks  ?  Do  they  pass  their  time, 
like  an  Indian  dervish,  in  serene  contemplation  of  divine 
excellence  and  beatitude  ?  Are  they  not  quite  as  worldly 
in  their  own  way  as  persons  who  have  been  married  as  often 
as  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and,  generally  speaking,  more  selfish, 
more  frivolous,  and  more  spiteful  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  wish 
to  speak  uncharital^ly  against  old  maids  and  old  bachelors. 
I  have  three  aunts  who  are  old  maids,  and  fine  specimens 
of  the  genus  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  would  all  three  have  been 
more  agreeable  companions,  and  quite  as  spiritually  gifted, 
if  they  had  been  happily  married,  and  were  caressing  their 
children  instead  of  lap-dogs.  So,  too,  I  have  an  old-bachelor 
cousin.  Chillingly  Mivers,  whom  you  know.  As  clever  as  a 
man  can  be.  But,  Lord  bless  you  !  as  to  being  wrapt  in 
spiritual  .meditation,  he  could  not  be  more  devoted  to  the 
things  of  earth  if  he  had  married  as  many  Avivesas  Solomon 
and  had  as  many  children  as  Priam.  Finally,  have  not 
half  the  mistakes  in  the  world  arisen  from  a  separation  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  moral  nature  of  man  ?  Is  it  not, 
after  all,  through  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men  that  man 
makes  his  safest  'approach  to  the  angels  ?'  And  is  not  the 
moral  system  a  very  muscular  system  ?     Does  it  not  require 
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for  healthful  vigor  plenty  of  continued  exercise,  and  docs  it 
not  get  that  exercise  naturally,  by  the  relationships  of  fam- 
ily, with  all  the  wider  collateral  struggles  with  life  which 
the  care  of  family  necessitates  ? 

"  I  put  these  questions  to  you  with  the  humblest  diffi- 
dence. I  expect  to  hear  such  answers  as  will  thoroughly 
convince  my  reason,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  if  so.  For  at 
the  root  of  the  controversy  lies  the  passion  of  love.  And 
love  must  be  a  very  disquieting,  troublesome  emotion,  and 
has  led  many  heroes  and  sages  into  wonderful  weaknesses 
and  follies." 

''  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Chillingly  ;  don't  exaggerate.  Love, 
no  doubt,  is — ahem— a  disquieting  passion.  Still,  every 
emotion  that  changes  life  from  a  stagnant  pool  into  the 
freshness  and  play  of  a  running  stream  is  disquieting  to  the 
pool.  Not  only  love  and  its  fellow-passions — such  as  am- 
bition— but  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  is  al- 
ways at  work  in  changing  our  ideas,  is  very  disquieting. 
Love,  Mr.  Chillingly,  has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad. 
Pass  the  bottle." 

Kenelm  (passing  the  bottle). — "  Yes,  yes  ;  you  are  quite 
right  in  putting  the  adversaiy's  case  strongly  before  you  de- 
molish it — ^all  good  rhetoricians  do  that  Pardon  me  if  I 
am  up  to  that  trick  in  arguinent.  Assume  that  I  know  all 
that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  abnegation  of  common- 
sense,  euphoniously  called  '  Love,'  and  proceed  to  the  de- 
molition of  the  case." 

The  Rev.  Decimus  Roach  (hesitatingly). — "  The  demo- 
lition of  the  case  ?  humph  !  The  passions  are  ingrafted  in 
the  human  system  as  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  are  not  to  be 
demolished  so  easily  as  you  seem  to  think.  Love,  taken  ra- 
tionally and  morally  by  a  man  of  good  education  and  sound 
principles,  is — is " 

Kenelm.—  "  Well,  is  what  ?  " 

The  Rev.  Decimus  Roach. — "A— a — a — thing  not  to  be 
despised.  Like  the  sun,  it  is  the  great  colorist  of  life,  Mr. 
Chillingly.  And  vou  are  so  right — the  moral  system  does 
require  daily  exercise.  What  can  give  that  exercise  to  a 
solitary  man,  when  he  arrives  at  the  practical  age  in  which 
he  cannot  sit  for  six  hours  at  a  stretch  musing  on  the  di- 
vine essence,  and  rheumatism  or  other  ailments  forbid  his 
adventure  into  the  wilds  of  Africa  as  a  missionary  ?  At 
J;hat  age.  Nature,  which  will  be  heard,  Mr.  Chillingly,  de- 
mands her  rights.  A  sympathizing  female  companion  by  one's 
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side  ;  innocent  little  children  climbing  one's  knee, — lovely, 
bewitching  picture  !  Who  can  be  Goth  enough  to  rub  it 
out,  who  fanatic  enough  to  paint  over  it  the  image  of  a  St. 
Simon  sitting  alone  on  a  pillar  !  Take  another  glass.  You 
don't  drink  enough,  Mr.  Chillingly." 

"  I  have  drunk  enough,"  replied  Kenelm,  in  a  sullen 
voice,  "  to  think  I  see  double.  I  imagined  that  before  mc 
sat  the  austere  adversary  of  the  insanity  of  love  and  the 
miseries  of  wedlock.  Now  I  fancy  I  listen  to  a  puling  sen- 
timentalist uttering  the  platitudes  which  the  other  Decimus 
Roach  had  already  refuted.  Certainly  cither  I  see  double, 
or  you  amuse  yourself  with  mocking  my  appeal  to  your 
•wisdom." 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  Chillingly.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  I 
wrote  that  book  of  which  you  speak,  I  was  young,  and 
youth  is  enthusiastic  and  one-sided.  Now,  with  the  same  dis- 
dain of  the  excesses  to  which  love  may  hurry  weak  intel- 
lects, I  recognize  its  benignant  effects  when  taken,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  rationally — taken  rationally,  my  young  friend.  At 
that  period  of  life  when  the  judgment  is  matured,  the 
soothing  companionship  of  an  amiable  female  cannot  but 
cheer  the  mind  and  prevent  that  morose  hoar-frost  into 
which  solitude  is  chilled  and  made  rigid  by  increasing  years. 
In  short,  Mr.  Chillingly,  having  convinced  myself  that  I 
erred  in  the  opinion  once  too  rashly  put  forth,  I  owe  it  to 
Truth,  I  owe  it  to  Mankind,  to  make  my  conversion  known 
to  the  world.  And  I  am  about  next  month  to  enter  into  the 
matrimonial  state  with  a  young  lady  who " 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,  Mr.  Roach.  It  must  be  a 
painful  subject  to  you.     Let  us  drop  it." 

'*  It  is  not  a  painful  subject  at  all !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Roach,  with  warmth.  "  I  look  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of 
my  duty  with  the  pleasure  which  a  well-trained  mind  always 
ought  to  feel  in  recanting  a  fallacious  doctrine.  But  you 
do  me  the  justice  to  understand  that  of  course  I  do  not  take 
this  step  I  propose — for  my  personal  satisfaction.  No,  sir, 
it  is  the  value  of  my  example  to  others,  which  purifies  my 
motives  and  animates  my  soul." 

After  this  concluding  and  noble  sentence,  the  conversa- 
tion drooped.  Host  and  guest  both  felt  they  had  had 
enough  of  each  other.     Kenelm  soon  rose  to  depart. 

Mr.   Roach,  on  taking  leave  of  him   at  the   door,  said,  ■ 

with  marked  emphasis  :  ,11 

"  Not    for  my    personal    satisfaction — remember    that. 
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Whenever  you  hear  my  conversion  discussed  in  the  world, 
say  that  from  my  own  lips  you  iieard  these  words — not  for 
MY  PERSONAL  SATISFACTION.  No!  My  kind  regards  to  Welby 
— a  married  man  himself,  and  a  father  ;  /le  will  understand 
me." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


On  quitting  Oxford,  Kenelm  wandered  for  several  days 
about  the  country,  advancing  to  no  definite  goal,  meeting 
with  no  noticeable  adventure.  At  last  he  found  himself 
mechanically  retracing  his  steps.  A  magnetic  influence  he 
could  not  resist  drew  him  back  towards  the  grassy  meads 
and  the  sparkling  rill  of  Moleswich. 

"There  must  be,"  said  he  to  himself,  "a  mental,  like  an 
optical,  illusion.  In  the  last,  we  fancy  we  have  seen  a 
spectre.  If  we  dare  not  face  the  apparition — dare  not  at- 
tempt to  touch  it — run  superstitiously  away  from  it — what 
happens  ?  We  shall  believe  to  our  dying  day  that  it  was  not 
an  illusion — that  it  was  a  spectre — and  so  we  may  be  crazed 
for  life.  But  if  we  manfully  walk  up  to  the  Phanton, 
stretch  our  hands  to  seize  it,  lo  !  it  fades  into  thin  air,  the 
cheat  of  our  eyesight  is  dispelled,  and  we  shall  never  be 
ghost-ridden  again.  So  it  must  be  with  this  mental  illusion 
of  mine.  I  see  an  image  strange  to  my  experience — it 
seems  to  me,  at  that  first  sight,  clothed  with  a  supernatural 
charm  ;  like  an  unreasoning  coward,  I  run  aw^ayfrom  it.  It 
continues  to  haunt  me  ;  I  cannot  shut  out  its  apparition.  It 
pursues  me  by  day  alike  in  the  haunts  of  men — alike  in  the 
solitudes  of  nature  ;  it  visits  me  by  night  in  my  dreams. 
I  begin  to  say  this  must  be  a  real  visitant  from  another 
world — it  must  be  love — the  love  of  which  I  read  in  the 
Poets,  as  in  the  Poets  I  read  of  witchcraft  and  ghosts. 
Surely  I  must  approach  that  apparition  as  a  philosopher 
like  Sir  David  Brewster  would  approach  the  black  cat 
seated  on  a  hearth-rug,  which  he  tells  us  that  some  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  constantly  saw  till  she  went  into  a  world 
into  which  black  cats  are  not  held  to  be  admitted.  The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  less  it  appears  to  me  possible  that  I 
can  be  really  in  love  with  a  wild,  half-educated,  anomalous 
creature,  merely  because  the  apparition  of  her  face  haunts 
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me.     With  perfect  safety,  therefore,   I   can   approacli   that 
creature  ;  in  proportion  as   I  see  more  of  iicr,  the  illusion 
will  vanish.     I  will  go  back  to  iMoleswich  manfully." 
Tlius  said  Kenelm  to  himself,  and  himself  answered  : 
"  Go  ;  for  thou  canst  not  help  it.     Thinkest  thou  that 
Daces  can  escape  the  net  that  has  meshed  a  Roach  ?     No  : 

'  Come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fate,' 

when  thou  must  succumb  to  the  '  nature  which  will  be  heard.' 
Better  succumb  now,  and  with  a  good  grace,  than  resist  till 
thou  hast  reached  thy  fiftieth  year,  and  then  make  a  rational 
choice  not  for  thy  personal  satisfaction." 

Whereupon  Kenelm  answeied  to  himself,  indignantly, 
"Pooh!  thou  Jlippant.  My  alter  ego,  thou  knowest  not 
what  thou  art  talking  about  !  It  is  not  a  question  of  nature  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  the  supernatural — an  illusion — a 
phanton  ! " 

Thus  Kenelm  and  himself  continued  to  quarrel  with  each 
other  ;  and  the  more  they  quarrelled,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proached to  the  haunted  spot  in  which  had  been  seen,  and 
fled  from,  the  fatal  apparition  of  first  love. 


BOOK   VI. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Sir  Peter  had  not  heard  from  Kenelm  since  a  letter  in- 
forming him  that  his  son  had  left  town  on  an  excursion, 
which  would  probably  be  short,  though  it  might  last  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  the  good  Baronet  now  resolved  to  go  to  London 
himself,  take  his  chance  of  Kenelm's  return,  and  if  still  ab- 
sent, at  least  learn  from  Mivers  and  others  how  far  that  very 
eccentric  planet  had  contrived  to  steer  a  regular  course 
amidst  the  fixed  stars  of  the  metropolitan  system.  He  had 
other  reasons  for  his  journey.  He  wished  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Gordon  Chillingly  before  handing  him  over 
the  ^20,000  which  Kenelm  had  released  in  that  resettlement 
of  estates,  the  necessary  deeds  of  which  the  young  heir  had 
signed  before  quitting  London  for  Moleswich.  Sir  Peter 
wished  still  more  to  see  Cecilia  Travers,  in  whom  Kenelm's 
accounts  of  her  had  inspired  a  very  strong  interest. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  in  town  Sir  Peter  breakfasted 
with  Mivers. 

"  Upon  my  word  you  are  very  comfortable  here,"  said 
Sir  Peter,  glancing  at  the  well-appointed  table  and  round 
the  well-furnished  rooms. 

"  Naturally  so — there  is  no  one  to  prevent  my  being  com- 
fortable.    I  am  not  married  ; — taste  that  omelette. " 

"  Some  men  declare  they  never  knew  comfort  till  they 
were  married,  cousin  INIivers." 

"  Some  men  are  reflecting  bodies,  and  catch  a  pallid  gleam 
from  the  comfort  which  a  wife  concentres  on  herself.  With 
a  fortune  so  modest  and  secure,  what  comforts,  possessed 
by  me  now,  would  not  a  Mrs.  Chillingly  Mivers  ravish  from 
my  hold  and  appropriate  to  herself !  Instead  of  these 
pleasant  rooms,  where  should  I  be  lodged  ?  In  a  dingy  den 
looking^  on  a  backyard,  excluded  from  the  sun  by  day  and 
vocal  with  cats  by  night  ',  while  Mrs.  Mivers  luxuriated  in 
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two  dr.'\wiiiQ;-iooms  with  soutliern  aspect  and  perhaps  a  bou- 
doir. Mv  broiig;hani  would  be  torn  from  my  uses  and  mo- 
nopobzod  by  'the  angel  of  mv  hearth,'  clouded  in  her  crin- 
oline and  halved  by  her  chignon.  No  !  if  ever  1  marrv— and 
I  never  deprive  myself  of  the  civilities  and  needlework  whi<  ii 
single  ladies  waste  upon  me,  bv  saving  1  shall  not  marrv — 
it  will  be  when  women  have  fully  establisiied  tiieir  rights  ; 
for  then  men  may  have  a  chance  of  vindicating  their  own. 
Then,  if  there  are  two  drawing-rooms  in  the  house,  I  shall 
take  one,  if  not,  we  will  toss  up  who  shall  have  the  back 
parlor  ;  if  we  keep  a  brougham,  it  Avill  be  exclusively  mine 
three  days  in  the  week  ;  if  Mrs.  M.  wants  ;^2oo  a  year  for 
her  wardrobe,  she  must  be  contented  with  one,  the  other 
half  will  belong  to  m}'  personal  decoration  ;  if  I  am  oppressed 
by  proof-sheets  and  printers'  devils,  half  of  the  oppression 
falls  to  her  lot,  while  I  take  my  holiday  on  the  croquet- 
ground  at  Wimbledon.  Yes,  when  the  present  wrongs  of 
women  are  exchanged  for  equality  with  men,  I  will  cheer- 
fully marry  ;  and  to  do  the  thing  generous,  I  will  not  oppose 
Mrs.  M.'s  voting  in  the  vestry  or  for  Parliament.  I  will  give 
her  my  own  votes  with  pleasure." 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  cousin,  that  you  have  infected  Kenelm 
with  your  selfish  ideas  on  the  nuptial  state.  He  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  marry — eh?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  What  sort  of  a  girl  is  Cecilia  Travers  ? " 

"One  of  those  superior  girls  who  are  not  likely  to  tower 
into  that  terrible  giantess  called  'a  superior  woman.'  A 
handsome,  well-educated,  sensible  young  lady.  Not  spoilt 
by  being  an  heiress — in  fine,  just  the  sort  of  a  girl  whom  you 
could  desire  to  fix  on  for  a  dauglitcr-in-law." 

"  And  you  don't  think  Kenelm  has  a  fancy  fur  her  ?  " 

"  Honestly  speaking — I  do  not." 

''Any  counter-attraction?  There  are  some  things  in 
which  scjns  do  not  confide  in  their  fathers.  You  have  never 
heard  that  Kenelm  has  been  a  little  wild  ?" 

"Wild  he  is,  as  the  noble  savage  who  ran  in  woods," 
said  cousin  Mivers. 

"You  frighten  me!" 

"  Before  the  noble  savage  ran  across  the  squaws,  and  was 
wise  enough  to  run  away  from  them.  Kenelm  has  run  away 
now,  somewhere." 

"Yes,  he  does  not  tell  me  where,  nor  do  they  know  at 
his  lodgings.     A  heap  of  notes  on  his  table,  and  no  directions 
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where  they  are  to  be  forwarded.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  has  held  his  own  in  London  society — eh  ? " 

"Certainly!  he  has  been  more  courted  than  most  young 
men,  and  perhaps  more  talked  of.  Oddities  generally 
are." 

"You  own  he  has  talents  above  the  average  ?  Do  you 
not  think  he  will  make  a  figure  in  the  world  some  day,  and 
discharge  that  debt  to  the  literary  stores  or  the  political  in- 
terests of  his  country  which,  alas,  I  and  my  predecessors, 
the  other  Sir  Peters,  failed  to  do,  and  for  which  I  hailed  his 
birth  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Kenelm  ? " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  answered  Mivers — who  had  now 
finished  his  breakfast,  retreated  to  an  easy-chair,  and  taken 
from  the  chimney-piece  one  of  his  famous  trabucos, — "  upon 
my  word  I  can't  guess  ;  if  some  great  reverse  of  fortune  be- 
fell him,  and  he  had  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  or  if  some 
other  direful  calamity  gave  a  shock  to  his  nervous  system 
and  jolted  it  into  a  fussy  fidgety  direction,  I  daresay  he  might 
make  a  splash  in  that  current  of  life  which  bears  men  on  to 
the  grave.  But  you  see  he  wants,  as  he  himself  very  truly 
says,  the  two  stimulants  to  definite  action— poverty  and  van- 

"  Surely  there  have  been  great  men  who  were  neither 
poor  nor  vain  ?" 

"  I  doubt  it.  But  vanity  is  a  ruling  motive  that  takes 
many  forms  and  many  aliases — call  it  ambition,  call  it  love 
of  fame,  still  its  substance  is  the  same — the  desire  of  applause 
carried  into  fussiness  of  action." 

"  There  may  be  the  desire  for  abstract  truth  without  care 
for  applause." 

"  Certainly.  A  philosopher  on  a  desert  island  may  amuse 
himself  by  meditating  on  the  distinction  between  light  and 
heat.  But  if  on  returning  to  the  world  he  publish  the  result 
of  his  meditations,  vanity  steps  in  and  desires  to  be  ap- 
plauded." 

"  Nonsense,  cousin  Mivers  !  he  may  rather  desire  to  be 
of  use  and  benefit  to  mankind.  You  don't  deny  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  philanthropy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  humbug. 
And  whenever  I  meet  a  man  who  has  the  face  to  tell  me 
that  he  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  putting  himself 
very  much  out  of  his  way,  for  a  philanthropical  object, 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  reward  either  in  praise  or 
pence,  I  know  that  I  have  a  humbug  before  me — a  danger- 
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ow>  humbug; — a  swindling  humbug  —  a  fellow  with  his 
pocket  full  of  villanous  prospectuses  and  appeals  to  sub- 
scribers." 

'*  Pooh,  pooh  !  leave  off  that  affectation  of  cynicism  ;  you 
are  not  a  bad-hearted  fellow — you  must  love  mankind — you 
must  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  posterity." 

"Love  mankind  ?  Interest  in  posterity  ?  Bless  my  soul, 
cousin  Peter,  I  hope  you  have  no  prospectuses  '\x\  your  pock- 
ets ;  no  schemes  for  draining  the  Pontine  Marshes  out  of 
pure  love  to  mankind  ;  no  propositions  for  doubling  the  in- 
come tax,  as  a  reserve  fund  for  posterity  should  our  coal- 
fields fail  three  thousand  years  hence.  Love  of  mankind  ! 
Rubbish  !     This  comes  of  living  in  the  coimtry." 

"  But  you  do  love  the  human  race— you  do  care  for  the 
generations  that  are  to  come." 

"  I  !  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  dislike 
the  human  race,  taking  it  altogether,  and  including  the 
Australian  bushmen  ;  and  I  don't  believe  any  man  who  tells 
me  that  he  would  grieve  half  as  much  if  ten  millions  of 
human  beings  were  swallowed  up  by  an  eartlKjuake  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  own  residence,  say  Abyssinia, 
as  he  would  for  a  rise  in  his  butcher's  bills.  As  to  pos- 
terity, who  would  consent  to  have  a  month's  fit  of  the  gout  \ 
or  tic-douloureux  in  order  that  in  the  fourth  thousand  year,  ^ 
A.D.,  posterity  should  enjoy  a  perfect  system  of  sewage  ?  " 

Sir   Peter,   who  had  recently  been  afflicted  by  a  very  ^ 

sharp  attack  of  neuralgia,  shook  his  head,  but  was  too  con- 
scientious not  to  keep  silence. 

"To  turn  the  subject,"'  said  Mivers,  relighting  the  cigar 
which  he  had  laid  aside  while  delivering  himself  of  his  amia- 
ble opinions,  "I  think  you  would  do  well,  while  in  town, 
to  call  on  your  old  friend  Travers  and  be  introduced  to 
Cecilia.  If  you  think  as  favorably  of  her  as  I  do,  why  not 
ask  father  and  daughter  to  pay  you  a  visit  at  Exmundham  ? 
Girls  think  more  about  a  man  wdien  they  see  the  place 
which  he  can  offer  to  them  as  a  home,  and  Exmundham  is 
an  attractive  place  to  girls — picturesque  and  romantic." 

"A  very  good  idea,"  cried  Sir  Peter,  heartily.  "And  I 
want  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Chillingly  Gordon. 
Give  me  his  address." 

"  Here  is  his  card  on  the  chimney-piece  :  take  it ;  you 
will  always  find  him  at  home  till  two  o'clock.  He  is  too 
sensible  to  waste  the  forenoon  in  riding  out  in  Hyde  Park 
with  young  ladies." 
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"Give  me  your  frank  opinion  of  that  young  kinsman. 
Kenelm  tells  me  that  he  is  clever  and  ambitious." 

"  Kenelm  speaks  truly.  He  is  not  a  man  who  will  talk 
stuff  about  love  of  mankind  and  posterity.  He  is  of  our 
day,  with  large  keen  wide-awake  eyes,  that  look  only  on 
such  portions  of  mankind  as  can  be  of  use  to  him — and  do 
not  spoil  their  sight  by  poring  through  cracked  telescopes, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  posterity.  Gordon  is  a  man  to  be  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  perhaps  a  Prime  Minister." 

"  And  old  Gordon's  son  is  cleverer  than  my  boy — than 
the  namesake  of  Kenelm  Digby  !  "  and  Sir  Peter  sighed. 

"I  did  not  say  that.  I  am  cleverer  than  Chillingly  Gor- 
don, and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  I  am  too  clever  to  wish  to 
be  Prime  Minister — very  disagreeable  office — hard  work — 
irregular  hours  for  meals — much  abuse  and  confirmed  dys- 
pepsia." 

Sir  Peter  went  away  rather  down-hearted.  He  found 
Chillingly  Gordon  at  home  in  a  lodging  in  Jermyn  Street. 
Though  prepossessed  against  him  by  all  he  had  heard.  Sir 
Peter  was  soon  propitiated  in  his  favor.  Gordon  had  a 
frank  man-of-the-world  way  with  him,  and  much  too  fine  a 
tact  to  utter  any  sentiments  likely  to  displease  an  old-fash- 
ioned country  gentleman,  and  a  relation  who  might  possibly 
be  of  service  in  his  career.  He  touched  briefly,  and  with 
apparent  feeling,  on  the  unhappy  litigation  commenced  by 
his  father  ;  spoke  with  affectionate  praise  of  Kenelm  ;  and 
with  a  discriminating  good-nature  of  Mivers,  as  a  man  who, 
to  parody  the  epigram  on  Charles  H., 

"Never  says  a  kindly  thing, 

And  never  does  a  harsh  one." 

Then  he  drew  Sir  Peter  on  to  talk  of  the  country  and 
agricultural  prospects  ;  learned  that  among  his  objects  in 
visiting  town  was  the  wish  to  inspect  a  patented  hydraulic 
ram  that  might  be  very  useful  for  his  farmyard,  which  was 
ill  supplied  with  water  ;  startled  the  Baronet  by  evincing 
some  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  ;  insisted  on  accom- 
panying him  to  the  city  to  inspect  the  ram  ;  did  so,  and  ap- 
proved the  purchase  ;  took  him  next  to  see  a  new  American 
reaping-machine,  and  did  not  part  with  him  till  he  had  ob- 
tained Sir  Peter's  promise  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Garrick, 
— an  invitation  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Sir  Peter,  who  had  a 
natural  curiosity  to  see   some  of  the  more  recently    distin- 
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jjuislied  froquiMitcrs  of  that  social  club.  A?,  on  quitting 
Ciuidon,  Sir  Tctcr  took  his  way  to  tho  hoMSc  of  Leopold 
Travels,  his  thoug^hts  turned  with  much  kindliness  towards 
his  young  kinsman.  "  Mivers  and  Kenehn,"  quoth  he  to 
liimself,  "gave  me  an  unfavorable  impression  of  this  lad  ; 
they  represent  him  as  worldly,  self-seeking,  and  so  forth. 
But  Mivers  takes  such  cynical  views  of  character,  and  Ken- 
olm  is  too  eccentric  to  judge  faiily  of  a  sensible  man  of  the 
world.  ■  At  all  events,  it  is  not  like  an  egotist  to  put  himself 
out  of  his  way  to  be  so  civil  to  an  old  fellow  like  me.  A 
young  man  about  town  must  have  plcasanter  modes  of  pass- 
ing his  day  than  inspecting  hydraulic  rams  and  reaping- 
machines.  Clever  they  allow  him  to  be.  Yes,  decidedly 
clever — and  not  olTensively  clever — practical." 

Sir  Peter  found  Travers  in  the  dining-room  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Campion,  and  Lady  Glenalvon.  Travers 
was  one  of  those  men,  rare  in  middle  age,  who  are  more 
often  to  be  found  in  their  drawing-room  than  in  their  private 
study;  he  was  fond  of  female  society  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
this  predilection  which  contributed  to  preserve  in  him  the 
charm  of  good  breeding  and  winning  manners.  The  two 
men  had  not  met  for  many  years  ;  not,  indeed,  since  Travers 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  career  of  fashion,  and  Sir  Peter  was 
one  of  those  pleasant  dilettanti  and  half-humoristic  conversa- 
tionalists who  become  popular  and  courted  diners-out. 

Sir  Peter  had  originally  been  a  moderate  Whig  because 
his  father  had  been  one  before  him,  but  he  left  the  Whig 
party  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Stanley  (afterwards 
Lord  Derby),  and  others,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  that 
party  had  ceased  to  be  moderate. 

Leopold  Travers  had,  as  a  youth  in  the  Guards,  been  a 
high  Tory,  but,  siding  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  remained  with  the  Pcelites  after  theVjulk 
of  the  Tory  party  had  renounced  the  guidance  of  their 
former  chief,  and  now  went  with  these  Peelites  in  whatever 
direction  the  progress  of  the  age  might  impel  their  strides 
in  advance  of  Whigs  and  in  defiance  of  Tories. 

However,  it  is  not  the  politics  of  these  two  gentlemen 
that  are  in  question  now.  As  I  have  just  said,  they  had  not 
met  for  many  years.  Travers  was  very  little  changed.  Sir 
Peter  recognized  him  at  a  glance  ;  Sir  Peter  was  much 
changed,  and  Travers  hesitaterl  before,  on  hearing  his  name 
announced,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  right  Sir  Peter 
towards  whom  he  advanced  and  to  whom  he  extended  his 
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cordial  hand.  Travers  preserved  the  coloi  of  his  nair  and 
the  neat  proportions  of  his  figure,  and  was  as  scrupulously 
well  dressed  as  in  his  dandy  days.  Sir  Peter,  originally  very 
thin  and  with  fair  locks  and  dreamy  blue  eyes,  had  now  be- 
come rather  portly,  at  least  towards  the  middle  gf  him — 
very  gray — had  long  ago  taken  to  spectacles— his  dress,  too, 
was  very  old-fashioned,  and  made  by  a  country  tailor.  He 
looked  quite  as  much  a  gentleman  as  Travers  did  ;  quite 
})erhaps  as  healthy,  allowing  for  difference  of  years  ;  quite? 
as  likely  to  last  his  time.  But  between  them  was  the  differ- 
ence of  the  nervous  temperament  and  the  lymphatic.  Trav- 
ers, with  less  brain  than  Sir  Peter,  had  kept  his  brain  con- 
stantly active  ;  Sir  Peter  had  allowed  his  brain  to  dawdle 
over  old  books  and  lazy  delight  in  letting  the  hours  slip  by. 
Therefore  Travers  still  looked  young — alert — up  to  his  day, 
up  to  anything  ;  while  Sir  Peter,  entering  that  drawing- 
room,  seemed  a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  had  slept 
through  the  past  generation  and  looked  on  the  present  with 
eyes  yet  drowsy.  Still,  in  those  rare  moments  when  he  was 
thoroughly  roused  up,  there  would  have  been  found  in  Sir 
Peter  a  glow  of  heart,  nay,  even  a  vigor  of  thought,  much 
more  expressive  than  the  constitutional  alertness  that  charac 
terized  Leopold  Travers,  of  the  attributes  we  most  love  and 
admire  in  the  young. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Peter,  is  it  you  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
again,"  said  Travers.  "  What  an  age  since  we  met,  and  how 
condescendingly  kind  you  were  then  to  me  ;  silly  fop  that  I 
was  !  But  bygones  are  bygones  ;  come  to  the  present.  Let 
me  introduce  to  you,  first,  my  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Campion, 
whose  distinguished  husband  you  remember.  Ah,  what 
pleasant  meetings  we  had  at  his  house  !  And  next,  that 
young  lady  of  whom  she  takes  motherly  charge  ;  my  daugh- 
ter Cecilia.  Lady  Glenalvon,  your  wife's  friend,  of  course 
needs  no  introduction  :  time  stands  still  with  her." 

Sir  Peter  lowered  his  spectacles,  which  in  reality  he  only 
wanted  for  books  in  small  print,  and  gazed  attentively  on 
the  three  ladies — at  each  gaze  a  bow.  But  while  his  eyes 
were  still  lingeringly  fixed  on  Cecilia,  Lady  Glenalvon  ad- 
vanced, naturally,  in  right  of  rank  and  the  claim  of  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  first  of  the  three  to  greet  him. 

"  Alas,  my  dear  Sir  Peter  !  time  does  not  stand  still  for 
any  of  us  ;  but  what  matter,  if  it  leaves  pleasant  footprints  ? 
When  I  see  you  again,  my  youth  comes  before  me.  My 
early  friend,   Caroline    Brotherton,  now    Lady   Chillingly  • 
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our  girlish  -walks  with  each  other  ;  wreaths  and  ball-dresses 
the  practical  topic  :  prospective  husbands,  the  dream  at  a 
distance.     Come  and  sit  here  :  tell  me  all  about  Caroline." 

Sir  Peter,  who  had  little  to  say  about  Caroline  that 
could  possibly  interest  anybody  but  himself,  nevertheless 
took  his  seat  beside  Lady  (rlenalvon,  and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
made  the  most  flattering  account  of  his  She  Baronet  which 
experience  or  invention  would  allow.  All  the  while,  how- 
ever, his  thoughts  were  on  Kenelm,  and  his  eyes  on  Cecilia. 

Cecilia  resumes  some  mysterious  piece  of  lady's  work — 
no  matter  what — perhaps  embroidery  for  a  music-stool, 
perhaps  a  pair  of  slippers  for  her  father  (which,  being  rather 
vain  of  his  feet  and  knowing  they  look  best  in  plain  morocco, 
he  will  certainly  never  wear).  Cecilia  appears  absorbed  in 
her  occupation  ;  but  her  eyes  and  her  tlioughts  are  on  Sir 
Peter.  Why,  my  lady  reader  may  guess.  And  oh,  so  flatter- 
ingly, so  lovingly  fixed  !  She  thinks  he  has  a  most  cliarm- 
ing,  intelligent,  benignant  countenance.  She  admires  even 
liis  old-fashioned  frock-coat,  high  neckcloth,  and  strapped 
trousers.  She  venerates  his  gray  hairs,  pure  of  dye.  She 
tries  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  that  fair,  blue- 
eyed,  plumpish  elderly  gentleman  and  the  lean,  dark-eyed, 
saturnine,  lofty  Kenelm  ;  she  detects  the  likeness  which 
nobody  else  would.  She  begins  to  love  Sir  Peter,  though 
he  has  not  said  a  word  to  her. 

Ah  !  on  this,  a  word  for  w^hat  it  is  worth  to  you,  my 
young  readers.  You,  sir,  wishing  to  marry  a  girl  who  is  to 
be  deeply,  lastingly  in  love  with  you,  and  a  thoroughly  good 
wife  practically,  consider  well  how  she  takes  to  your  par- 
ents— how  she  attaches  to  them  an  inexpressible  sentiment, 
a  disinterested  reverence — even  should  you  but  dimly  re- 
cognize the  sentiment,  or  feel  the  reverence,  how  if  between 
you  and  your  parents  some  little  cause  of  coldness  arise, 
she  will  charm  you  back  to  honor  your  father  and  your 
mother,  even  though  they  are  not  particularly  genial  to  her 
— well,  if  you  win  that  sort  of  girl  as  your  wife,  think  you 
liave  got  a  treasure.  You  have  won  a  woman  to  whom 
Heaven  has  given  the  two  best  attributes — intense  feeling 
of  love,  intense  sense  of  duty.  What,  my  dear  lady  reader, 
I  say  of  one  sex,  I  say  of  another,  though  in  a  less  degree  ; 
because  a  girl  who  marries  becomes  of  her  husband's  family, 
and  the  man  does  not  become  of  his  wife's.  Still  I  distrust 
the  depth  of  any  man's  love  to  a  woman,  if  he  does  not  feel 
a  great  degree  of  tenderness  (and  forbearance  where  differ- 
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ences  arise)  for  her  parents.  But  the  wife  must  not  so  put 
them  in  the  foreground  as  to  make  the  husband  think  lie  is 
cast  into  the  cold  of  the  shadow.  Pardon  this  intolerable 
length  of  digression,  dear  reader — it  is  not  altogether  a  di- 
gression, for  it  belongs  to  my  tale  that  you  should  clearly 
understand  the  sort  of  girl  tluit  is  personified  in  Cecilia 
Travers. 

"What  has  become  of  Kenelm  ?"  asks  Lady  Glenalvon. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  jou,"  answers  Sir  Peter.  "  He 
wrote  me  word  that  he  was  going  forth  on  rambles  into 
'  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,'  perhaps  for  some  weeks. 
I  have  not  had  a  word  from  him  since." 

"  You  make  me  uneasy,"  said  Lady  Glenalvon.  "  I  hope 
nothing  can  have  happened  to  him — he  cannot  have  fallen 
ill." 

Cecilia  stops  her  work,  and  looks  up  wistfully. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  Travers  with  a  laugh  ;  "  I 
am  in  his  secret.  He  has  challenged  the  champion  of  Eng- 
land, and  gone  into  the  country  to  train." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Sir  Peter,  quietly  ;  "  I  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  :  should  you,  Miss  Travers  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  more  probable  that  Mr.  Chillingly  is  do- 
ing some  kindness  to  others  which  he  wishes  to  keep  con- 
cealed." 

Sir  Peter  was  pleased  with  this  reply,  and  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  Cecilia's.  Lady  Glenalvon,  charmed  to  bring 
those  two  together,  soon  rose  and  took  leave. 

Sir  Peter  remained  nearly  an  hour,  talking  chiefly  with 
Cecilia,  who  won  her  way  into  his  heart  with  extraordinary 
ease  ;  and  he  did  not  quit  the  house  till  he  had  engaged  her 
father,  Mrs.  Campion,  and  herself  to  pay  him  a  week's  visit 
at  Exmundham,  towards  the  end  of  the  London  season, 
which  was  fast  approaching. 

Having  obtained  this  promise,  Sir  Peter  went  away,  and 
ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Gordon  Chillingly  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  had  already  established  a  visiting  acquain- 
tance with  the  Traverses.  Travers  had  taken  a  liking  to 
him.  Mrs.  Campion  found  him  an  extremely  well-informed, 
unaffected  young  man,  very  superior  to  young  men  in  gen- 
eral.    Cecilia  was  cordially  polite  to  Kenelm's  cousin. 

Altogether,  that  was  a  very  happy  day  for  Sir  Peter. 
He  enjoyed  greatly  his  dinner  at  the  Garrick,  where  he  met 
some  old  acquaintances  and  was  presented  to  some  new 
•'celebrities."     He  observed  that  Gordon   stood  well   with 
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these  eminent  persons.  Though  as  yet  undisthigiiislied 
liimsclf,  they  treated  him  with  a  certain  respect,  as  well  as 
with  evident  liking.  The  most  eminent  of  them,  at  least  the 
one  with  the  most  solidly-estahlished  reputation,  saitl  in  Sir 
Peter's  ear,  *'  You  may  be  proud  of  your  nephew  Gor- 
don !  " 

"He  is  not  my  nephew,  only  the  son  of  a  very  distant 
cousin." 

"Sorry  for  that.  But  he  will  shed  lustre  on  kinsfolk, 
however  distant.  Clever  fellow,  yet  popular  ;  rare  combi- 
nation— sure  to  rise." 

Sir  Peter  suppressed  a  gulp  in  the  throat.  "Ah,  if  some 
one  as  eminent  had  spoken  thus  of  Kenelm  !  " 

But  he  was  too  generous  to  allow  that  half-envious  sen- 
timent to  last  more  than  a  moment.  Why  should  he  not  be 
proud  of  any  member  of  the  family  who  could  irradiate  the 
antique  obscurity  of  the  Chillinglv  race  ?  And  how  agree- 
able this  clever  young  man  made  himself  to  Sir  Peter  ! 

The  next  day  Gordon  insisted  on  accompanying  him 
to  see  the  latest  acquisitions  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
various  other  exhibitions,  and  went  at  night  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Theatre,  where  Sir  Peter  was  infinitely  delighted 
with  an  admirable  little  comedy  by  Mr.  Robertson,  admir- 
ably placed  on  the  stage  by  Marie  Wilton.  The  day  after, 
when  Gordon  called  on  him  at  his  hotel,  he  cleared  his 
throat,  and  thus  plunged  at  once  into  the  communication 
he  had  hitherto  delayed. 

"  Gordon,  my  boy,  I  owe  you  a  debt,  and  I  am  now, 
thanks  to  Kenelm,  able  to  pay  it." 

Gordon  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise,  but  remained 
silent. 

"  I  told  your  father,  shortly  after  Kenelm  was  born,  that 
I  meant  to  give  up  my  London  house  and  lay  by  ;^iooo  a 
year  for  you,  in  compensation  for  your  chance  of  succeed- 
ing to  Exmundharn  should  I  have  died  childless.  Well, 
your  father  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  that  promise,  and 
went  to  law  with  me  about  certain  unquestionable  rights  of 
mine.  How  so  clever  a  man  could  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take, would  puzzle  me,  if  I  did  not  remember  that  he  had  a 
quarrelsome  temper.  Temper  is  a  thing  that  often  domi- 
nates cleverness — an  uncontrollable  thing  ;  and  allowances 
must  be  made  for  it.  Not  being  of  a  quarrelsome  temper 
myself  (the  Chillinglys  are  a  plagid  race),  I  did  not  make 
the  allowance  for  your  father's  differing,  and   (for  a  Chil- 
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lingly)  abnormal,  constitution.  The  language  and  the  tone 
of  his  letter  respecting  it  nettled  me.  I  did  not  see  why, 
thus  treated,  I  should  pinch  myself  to  lay  by  a  thousand  a 
year.  Facilities  for  buying  a  property  most  desirable  for 
the  possessor  of  Exmundham  presented  themselves.  I 
bought  it  with  borrowed  money,  and,  though  I  gave  up  the 
house  in  London,  I  did  not  lay  by  tlic  thousand  a  year." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  have  always  regretted  that  my 
poor  father  was  misled — perhaps  out  of  too  paternal  a  care 
for  my  supposed  interests — into  that  unhappy  and  fruitless 
litigation,  after  which  no  one  could  doubt  that  any  gener- 
ous intentions  on  your  part  would  be  finally  abandoned.  It 
has  been  a  grateful  surprise  to  me  that  I  have  been  so  kindly 
and  cordially  received  into  the  family  by  Kenelm  and  your- 
self. Pray  oblige  me  by  dropping  all  reference  to  pecun- 
iary matters  :  the  idea  of  compensation  to  a  very  distant 
relative  for  the  loss  of  expectations  he  had  no  right  to  form, 
is  too  absurd,  for  me  at  least,  ever  to  entertain." 

"  But  I  am  absurd  enough  to  entertain  it— though  you 
express  yourself  in  a  very  high-minded  way.  To  come  to 
the  point,  Kenelm  is  of  age,  and  we  have  cut  off  the  entail. 
The  estate  of  course  remains  absolutely  with  Kenelm  to  dis- 
pose of,  as  it  did  before,  and  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  marry  ;  at  all  events  he  cannot  fall  into  your 
poor  father's  error  ;  but  whatever  Kenelm  hereafter  docs 
with  his  property,  it  is  nothing  to  you,  and  is  not  to  be 
counted  upon.  Even  the  title  dies  with  Kenelm  if  he  has 
no  son.  On  resettling  the  estate,  however,  sums  of  money 
have  been  released  which,  as  I  stated  before,  enable  me  to 
discharge  the  debt  which,  Kenelm  heartily  agrees  with  me, 
is  due  to  you.  ^20,000  are  now  V^^S  ^^  "-^7  bankers'  to  be 
transferred  to  yours  ;  meanwhile,  if  you  will  call  on  my 
solicitor,  Mr.  Vining,  Lincoln's-inn,  you  can  see  the  new 
deed,  and  give  to  him  your  receipt  for  the  ;;/^2o,ooo  for 
which  he  holds  my  cheque.  Stop — stop — stop — I  will  not 
hear  a  word — no  thanks,  they  are  not  due." 

Here  Gordon,  who  had  during  this  speech  uttered 
various  brief  exclamations,  which  Sir  Peter  did  not  heed, 
caught  hold  of  his  kinsman's  hand,  and,  despite  of  all  strug- 
gles, pressed  his  lips  on  it.  "  I  must  thank  you,  I  must 
give  some  vent  to  my  emotions,"  cried  Gordon.  "  This 
sum,  great  in  itself,  is  far  more  to  me  than  you  can  imagine 
— it  opens  my  career — it  assures  my  future." 

"  So  Kenelm  tells  me  ;  he  said  that  sum  would  be  more 
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use  to  you  now   tlian  ten  times   the   aniotint  twenty   years 
hence." 

"  So  it  will — it  will.  And  Kenelm  consents  to  this  sacri- 
fice ?  " 

"  Consents—  iira:es  it !  " 

Gordon  turned  away  his  face,  and  Sir  Peter  resumed  : 
"Vou  want  to  get  into  Parliament;  very  natural  ambition 
for  a  clever  young  fellow.  I  don't  presume  to  dictate  [loli- 
tics  to  you.  I  hear  you  are  what  is  called  a  liberal  ;  a  man 
may  be  a  liberal,  1  suppose,  without  being  a  Jacobin." 

"I  iiope  so,  indeed.  For  my  part,  I  am  anything  but  a 
violent  man." 

"  \'iolent,  no  !  Who  ever  heard  of  a  violent  Chillingly  ? 
But  I  was  reading  in  the  newspaper  to-day  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  some  populous  audience,  in  which  the  orator  was 
for  dividing  all  the  land  and  all  the  capital  belonging  to 
other  people  among  the  working  class,  calmly  and  quietly, 
"without  any  violence,  and  deprecating  violence  ;  but  saying, 
perhaps  very  truly,  that  the  people  to  be  robbed  niiglit 
not  like  it,  and  might  offer  violence  ;  in  which  case  woe  be- 
tide them — it  was  they  who  would  be  guilty  of  violence — 
and  they  must  take  the  consequences  if  they  resisted  the 
reasonable  propositions  of  himself  and  his  friends  !  That, 
I  suppose,  is  among  the  new  ideas  with  which  Kenelm  is 
more  familiar  than  I  am.  Do  you  entertain  those  new 
ideas  ? " 

"  Certainly  not — I  despise  the  fools  who  do." 

"And  you  Avill  not  abet  revolutionary  measures  if  ^-ou 
get  into  Parliament  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  fear  you  have  heard  very  false 
reports  of  my  opinions  if  you  put  such  questions.  Listen," 
and  therewith  Gordon  launched  into  dissertations  very 
clever,  very  subtle,  which  c(jnuuittcd  him  to  notliing,  be- 
yond the  wisdom  of  guiding  popular  opinion  into  right 
directions  ;  what  might  be  right  directions  he  did  not  define, 
he  left  Sir  Peter  to  guess  them.  Sir  Peter  did  guess  them, 
as  Gordon  meant  he  should,  to  be  the  directions  which  he, 
Sir  Peter,  thought  right  ;  and  he  was  satisfied. 

That  subject  disposed  of,  Gordon  said,  with  much  appar- 
ent feeling,  "May  I  ask  you  to  complete  the  favors  you 
have  lavished  on  me  ?  I  have  never  seen  Exmundham, 
and  the  home  of  the  race  from  which  I  sprang  has  a  deep 
interest  for  me.  Will  you  allow  me  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  you,  and  under  the  shade  of  your  own  trees  take   les- 
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sons  in  political  science  from  one  who  has  evidently  reflect- 
ed on  it  profoundly?" 

"  Profoundly — no — a  little — a  little,  as  a  mere  bystand- 
er," said  Sir  Peter,  mc^destly,  but  much  flattered.  "Come, 
my  dear  boy,  by  all  means  ;  you  will  have  a  hearty  wel- 
come. By-the-by,  Travers  and  his  handsome  daughter 
promised  to  visit  me  in  about  a  fortnight  :  why  not  come 
at  the  same  time  ?  " 

A  sudden  flash  lit  up  the  young  man's  countenance.  "  I 
shall  be  so  delighted,"  he  cried.  "  I  am  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Travers,  but  I  like  him  much,  and  Mrs. 
Campion  is  so  well  informed." 

"And  what  say  you  to  the  girl  ?" 

"  The  girl.  Miss  Travers.  Oh,  she  is  very  well  in  her  way. 
But  I  don't  talk  with  young  ladies  more  than  I  can  help." 

"Then  you  are  like  your  cousin  Kenelm?" 

*'I  wish  I  were  like  him  in  other  things." 

"No,  one  such  oddity  in  a  family  is  quite  enougli.  But 
though  I  would  not  have  you  change  to  a  Kenelm,  I  would 
not  change  Kenelm  for  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  son  that 
the  world  can  exhibit."  Delivering  himself  of  this  burst  of 
parental  fondness,  Sir  Peter  shook  hands  with  Gordon,  and 
walked  off  to  Mi  vers,  who  was  to  give  him  luncheon  and 
then  accompany  him  to  the  station.  Sir  Peter  was  to  return 
to  Exmundiiam  by  the  afternoon  express. 

Left  alone,  Gordon  indulged  in  one  of  those  luxurious 
guesses  into  the  future  which  form  the  happiest  moments  in 
youth,  when  so  ambitious  as  his.  The  sum  Sir  Peter  placed 
at  his  disposal  would  insure  his  entrance  into  Parliament. 
He  counted  with  confidence  on  early  successes  there.  He 
extended  the  scope  of  his  views.  With  such  successes  he 
might  calculate  with  certainty  on  a  brilliant  marriage,  aug- 
menting his  fortune,  and  confirming  his  position.  He  had 
previously  fixed  his  thoughts  on  Cecilia  Travers — I  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  not  from  mercenary  motives  alone,  but 
not  certainly  with  the  impetuous  ardor  of  youthful  love.  He 
thought  her  exactly  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  an  eminent  public 
man,  in  person,  acquirement,  dignified  yet  popular  manners. 
He  esteemed  her,  he  liked  her,  and  then  her  fortune  Avould 
add  solidity  to  his  position.  In  fact,  he  had  that  sort  of 
rational  attachment  to  Cecilia  which  wise  men,  like  Lord 
Bacon  and  Montaigne,  would  command  to  another  wise  man 
seeking  a  wife.  What  opportunities  of  awaking  in  herself  a 
similar,  perhaps  a  warmer,  attachment  the  visit  to  Exmund- 
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ham  would  afford  !  He  had  learned  when  lie  had  called  on 
the  Traverses  that  they  were  going  thither,  and  hence  that 
burst  of  family  sentiment  which  had  procured  the  invitation 
to  himself. 

But  he  mixst  be  cautious ;  he  must  not  prematurely 
awaken  Travers's  suspicions.  lie  was  not  as  yet  a  match 
that  the  squire  could  approve  of  for  his  heiress.  And 
though  he  was  ignorant  of  Sir  Peter's  designs  on  that  young 
lady,  he  was  much  too  prudent  to  confide  his  own  to  a  kins- 
man of  whose  discretion  he  had  strong  misgivings.  It  was 
enough  for  him  at  presen't  that  way  was  opened  for  his  own 
resolute  energies.  And  cheerfully,  though  musingly,  he 
weighed  its  obstacles,  and  divined  its  goal,  as  he  paced  his 
floor  with  bended  head  and  restless  strides,  now  quick,  now 
slow. 

Sir  Peter,  in  the  meanwhile,  found  a  very  good  luncheon 
prepared  for  hini  at  Mivers's  rooms,  which  he  had  all  to  him- 
self, for  his  host  never  "spoilt  his  dinner  and  insulted  his 
breakfast"  by  that  intermediate  meal.  He  remained  at  his 
desk  writing  brief  notes  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  while  Sir 
Peter  did  justice  to  lamb  cutlets  and  grilled  chicken.  But 
he  looked  up  from  his  task,  with  raised  eyebrows,  when  Sir 
Peter,  after  a  somewhat  discursive  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Traverses,  his  admiration  of  Cecilia,  and  the  adroitness  with 
which,  acting  on  his  cousin's  hint,  he  had  engaged  the  family 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  Exmundham,  added,  "And,  by-the-b}-, 
I  have  asked  young  Gordon  to  meet  them." 

"  To  meet  them  ;  meet  Mr.  and  Miss  Travers  !  you  have  ? 
I  thought  you  wished  Kenelm  to  marry  Cecilia.  I  was 
mistaken,  you  meant  Gordon  !  " 

"Gordon!"  exclaimed  Sir  Peter,  dropping  his  knife  and 
fork.  "  Nonsense  !  you  don't  suppose  that  Miss  Travers  pre- 
fers him  to  Kenelm,  or  that  he  has  the  presumption  to  fancy 
that  her  father  would  sanction  his  addresses." 

"I  indulge  in  no  suppositions  of  the  sort.  I  content 
myself  with  thinking  that  Gordon  is  clever,  insinuating, 
young  ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  chance  of  bettering  himself 
that  you  have  thrown  in  his  way.  However,  it  is  no  affair 
of  mine  ;  and  tliough  on  tlie  whole  I  like  Kenelm  better  than 
Gordon,  still  I  like  Gordon  very  well,  and  I  have  an  interest 
in  following  his  career  which  I  can't  say  I  have  in  conjectur- 
ing what  may  be  Kcnelm's — more  likely  no  career  at  all." 

"Mivers,  you  deliglit  in  provoking  me  ;  you  do  say  such 
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uncomfortable  things.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Gordon  spoke 
ratlier  slightingly  of  Miss  Travers." 

"Ah,  indeed  ;  that's  a  bad  sign,"  muttered  Mivers. 

Sir  Peter  did  not  hear  him,  and  went  on. 

"And,  besides,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  dear  girl  has 
already  a  regard  for  Kcnelm  which  allows  no  room  for  a 
rival.  However,  I  shall  not  forget  your  hint,  but  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  ;  and  if  I  see  tlie  young  man  wants  to  be  too 
sweet  on  Cecilia,  I  shall  cut  short  his  visit." 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  matter  ;  it  will  do  no 
good.  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  Heaven's  will  be 
done.  If  I  can  get  away,  I  will  run  down  to  you  for  a  day 
or  two.  Perhaps  in  that  case  you  can  ask  Lady  Glenalvon. 
I  like  her,  and  she  likes  Kenelm.  Have  you  finished  ?  I 
see  the  brougham  is  at  the  door,  and  we  have  to  call  at  your 
hotel  to  take  up  your  carpet-bag." 

Mivers  was  deliberately  sealing  his  notes  while  he  thus 
spoke.  He  now  rang  for  his  servant,  gave  orders  for  their 
delivery,  and  then  followed  Sir  Peter  down-stairs  and  into 
the  brougham.  Not  a  word  would  he  say  more  about  Gor- 
don, and  Sir  Peter  shrank  from  telling  him  about  the  ^^^o^- 
000.  Chillingly  Mivers  was  perhaps  the'last  person  to  whom 
Sir  Peter  Avould  be  tempted  to  parade  an  act  of  generosity. 
Mivers  might  not  unfrequently  do  a  generous  act  himself, 
provided  it  was  not  divulged  ;  but  he  had  always  a  sneer  for 
the  generosity  of  others. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Wandering  back  towards  Moieswich,  Kenelm  found 
himself  a  little  before  sunset  on  the  banks  of  the  garrulous 
brook,  almost  opposite  to  the  house  inhabited  by  Lily  Mor- 
daunt.  He  stood  long  and  silently  by  the  grassy  margin, 
his  dark  shadow  falling  over  the  stream,  broken  into  frag- 
ments by  the  eddy  and  strife  of  waves,  fresh  from  their  leap 
down  the  neighboring  waterfall.  His  eyes  rested  on  the 
house  and  the  garden  lawn  in  the  front.  The  upper  win- 
dows were  open.  ''  I  wonder  which  is  hers,"  he  said  to 
himself.  At  last  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  gardener,  bend- 
ing over  a  flower-border  with  his  watering-pot,  and  then 
moving  slowly  through  the  little  shrubbery,  no  doubt  to  his 
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i)\vn  cottage.     Now  the  lawn  was  solitary,  save  that  a  couple 
of  thrushes  tlropped  suddenly  on  the  sward. 

"Good-evening,  sir,"  said  a  voice.  "A  capital  spot  for 
trout  this." 

Kenelni  turned  his  head,  and  beheld  on  the  footpath,  just 
behind  him,  a  respectable  elderly  man,  apparently  of  the 
class  of  a  small  retail  tradesman,  with  a  hshing-rod  in  his 
hand  and  a  basket  belted  to  his  side. 

"  For  trout,"  replied  Kenelni ;  "  I  daresay.  A  strangely 
attractive  spot  indeed." 

"  Are  you  an  angler,  sir,  if  I  may  make  bold  to  inquire  ? " 
asked  the  elderly  man,  somewhat  perhaps  puzzled  as  to  the 
rank  of  the  stranger  ;  noticing,  on  the  one  hand,  his  dress 
and  his  mien,  on  the  other,  slung  to  his  shoulders,  the  worn 
and  shabby  knapsack  which  Kenelm  had  carried,  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  preceding  year. 

"  Ay,  I  am  an  angler.'" 

"  Then  this  is  the  best  place  in  the  whole  stream.  Look, 
sir,  there  is  Izaak  Walton's  summer-house  ;  and  farther  down 
you  see  that  white,  neat-looking  house.  Well,  that  is  my 
house,  sir,  and  I  have  an  apartment  which  I  let  to  gentle- 
men anglers.  It  is  generally  occupied  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months.  I  expect  every  day  to  have  a  letter  to  engage 
it,  but  it  is  vacant  now.  A  very  nice  apartment,  sir — sitting- 
room  and  bedroom." 

^^  Descende  ccelo,  ct  die  age  tibia"  said  Kenelm. 

"  Sir  !  "  said  the  elderly  man. 

"  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons.  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  been  at  the  university,  and  to  have  learned  a 
little  Latin,  which  sometimes  comes  back  very  inoppor- 
tunely. But,  speaking  in  plain  English,  what  I  meant  to 
sav  is  this  :  I  invoked  the  Muse  to  descend  from  heaven 
and  bring  with  her — the  original  says  a  fife,  but  I  meant — a 
fishing-rod.  I  should  think  your  apartment  would  suit  me 
exactly  ;  pray  show  it  to  me." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  elderly  man. 
"The  Muse  need  not  bring  a  fishing-rod!  we  have  all  sorts 
of  tackle  at  your  service,  and  a  boat  too,  if  you  care  for  that. 
The  stream  hereabouts  is  so  shallow  and  narrow  that  a  boat 
is  of  little  use  till  you  get  farther  down." 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  farther  down  ;  but  should  I  want  to 
get  to  the  opposite  bank  without  wading  across,  would  the 
boat  take  me,  cjr  is  there  a  bridge  ?  " 

"The  boat  can  take  you.     It  is  a  flat-bottomed  punt,  and 
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there  is  a  bridge  too  for  foot-passengers,  just  opposite  my 
house  ;  and  between  this  and  Moleswich,  wliere  tlie  stream 
widens,  tliere  is  a  ferry.  The  stone  bridge  for  traffic  is  at 
the  fartlier  end  of  the  town." 

"  Good.     Let  us  go  at  once  to  your  house." 

The  two  men  wali<:ed  on. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Kenelm  as  they  walked,  "do  you  know 
much  of  the  family  who  inhabit  tlic  pretty  cottage  on  tlic 
opposite  side,  which  we  have  just  left  behind  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Cameron's.  Yes,  of  course,  avery  good  lady  ;  and 
Mr.  Melville,  the  painter.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  know,  for 
he  has  often  lodged  with  me  when  he  came  to  visit  Mrs. 
Cameron.  He  recommends  my  apartment  to  liis  friends, 
and  they  are  my  best  lodgers.  I  like  painters,  sir,  though 
I  don't  know  much  about  paintings.  They  are  pleasant 
gentlemen,   and  easily  contented  with  my  humble  roof  and 
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"  You  are  quite  right.  I  don't  know  much  about  paint- 
ings myself,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  painters, 
judging  not  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  for  I  have  not 
a  single  acquaintance  among  them  personally,  but  from 
Avhat  I  have  read  of  their  lives,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not 
only  pleasant  but  noble  gentlemen.  They  form  within 
themselves  desires  to  beautify  or  exalt  commonplace  things, 
and  they  can  only  accomplish  their  desires  by  a  constant 
study  of  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  exalted.  A  man  con- 
stantly so  engaged  ought  to  be  a  very  noble  gentleman, 
even  though  he  may  be  the  son  of  a  shoeblack.  And  living 
in  a  higher  world  than  we  do,  I  can  conceive  that  he  is,  as 
you  say,  very  well  contented  with  humble  roof  and  fare  in 
the  world  we  inhabit." 

"  Exactly,  sir  ;  I  see — I  see  now,  though  you  put  it  in  a 
way  that  never  struck  me  before." 

"And  yet,"  said  Kenelm,  looking  benignly  at  the  speaker, 
"you  seem  to  me  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  man  ;  re- 
flective on  things  in  general,  without  being  unmindful  of 
your  interests  in  particular,  especially  when  you  have  lodg- 
ings to  let.  Do  not  be  offended.  That  sort  of  man  is  not 
perhaps  born  to  be  a  painter,  but  I  respect  him  highly.  The 
world,  sir,  requires  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  to  live 
in  it — to  live  by  it.  '  Each  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.' 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  best  se- 
cured by  a  prudent  consideration  for  Number  One." 

Somewhat  to   Kenelm's  surprise   (allowing  that  he  had 
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now  learned  enough  of  life  to  be  occasionally  surprised),  the 
elderly  man  here  made  a  dead  hall,  stretched  out  his  hand 
cordially,  and  cried  "Hear,  hear!  I  see  that,  like  me,  you 
are  a  decided  democrat." 

''  Democrat  !  Pray,  may  I  ask,  not  why  you  are  one — 
that  would  be  a  liberty,  and  democrats  resent  any  liberty 
taken  with  themselves — but  why  you  suppose  I  am  ?" 

"  You  spoke  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  That  is  a  democratic  sentiment,  surely  !  Besides, 
did  not  you  say,  sir,  that  painters — painters,  sir,  painters, 
even  if  they  were  the  sons  of  shoeblacks,  were  the  true  uen- 
tlemen — the  true  noblemen  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  that  exactly,  to  the  disparagement  of  other 
gentlemen  and  nobles.     But  if  I  did,  what  tlien  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  agree  with  you.  I  despise  rank,  I  despise  dukes, 
and  earls,  and  aristocrats.  'An  honest  man's  the  noblest 
work  of  God.'  Some  poet  says  that.  I  think  Shakspeare. 
Wonderful  man,  Shakspeare.  A  tradesman's  son — butcher, 
I  believe.  Eh  !  My  uncle  was  a  butcher,  and  I  might  have 
been  an  alderman.  I  go  along  with  you  heartily,  heartily. 
I  am  a  democrat,  every. inch  of  me.  Shake  hands,  sir — shake 
hands  ;  we  are  all  equals.  '  Each  for  himself,  and  God  for 
us  all.'  " 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  shake  hands,"  said  Kenelm  ; 
"but  don't  let  me  owe  your  condescension  to  false  pretences. 
Though  we  are  all  equal  before  the  law,  except  the  rich 
man,  who  has  little  chance  of  justice  as  against  a  poor  man 
when  submitted  to  an  English  jury,  yet  1  utterly  deny  that 
any  two  men  you  select  can  be  equals.  One  must  beat  the 
other  in  something ;  and  when  one  man  beats  another, 
democracy  ceases  and  aristocracy  begins." 

"  Aristocracy  !  I  don't  see  that.  What  do  you  mean  by 
aristocracy  ? " 

The  ascendency  of  the  better  man.  In  a  rude  State  the 
better  man  is  the  stronger  ;  in  a  corrupt  State,  perhaps  the 
more  roguish  ;  in  modern  repiiblics  the  jobbers  get  the 
money  and  the  lawyers  get  the  power.  In  well-ordered 
States  alone  aristocracy  appears  at  its  genuine  worth  :  the 
better  man  in  birth,  because  respect  for  ancestry  secures  a 
higher  standard  of  honor  ;  the  better  man  in  wealth,  because 
of  the  immense  uses  to  enterprise,  energy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
which  rich  men  must  be  if  they  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions ;  the  better  man  in  character, the  better  man  inability, 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  define  ;  and  these  two  last  will 
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beat  the  others  in  the  j^overnment  of  the  State,  if  the  State 
be  tioiu  ishiiig  and  free.  AH  these  four  classes  of  better  men 
constitute  true  aristocracy  ;  and  when  a  better  government 
than  a  true  aristocracy  shall  be  devised  by  the  wit  of  man, 
we  shall  not  be  far  off  from  the  Millennium  and  the  reign 
of  saints.  But  here  we  are  at  the  house — yours,  is  it  not? 
I  like  the  look  of  it  exti^emely." 

The  elderly  man  now  entered  the  little  porch,  over  which 
clambered  honeysuckle  and  ivy  intertwined,  and  ushered 
Kenelm  into  a  pleasant  parlor,  with  a  bay  window,  and  an 
equally  pleasant  bedroom  behind  it. 

"Will  it  do,  sir?" 

"Perfectly.  I  take  it  from  this  moment.  My  knapsack 
contains  all  I  shall  need  for  the  night.  There  is  a  port- 
manteau of  mine  at  Mr.  Somers's  shop,  which' can  be  sent 
here  in  the  morning." 

"But  we  have  not  settled  about  the  terms,"  said  tlie 
elderly  man,  beginning  to  feel  rather  doubtful  whether  he 
ought  thus  to  have  installed  in  his  home  a  stalwart  pedeS' 
trian  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  who,  though  talking 
glibly  enough  on  other  things,  had  preserved  an  ominous 
silence  on  the  subject  of  payment. 

"  Terms  ?  true.     Name  them." 

"  Including  board  ?" 

"  Certainly.  Chameleons  live  on  air,  Democrats  on 
Avind-bags.  I  have  a  more  vulgar  appetite,  and  require 
mutton  !  " 

"  Meat  is  very  dear  nowadays,"  said  the  elderly  man, 
"  and  I  am  afraid,  for  board  and  lodging,  I  cannot  charge 
you  less  than  ;^3  y. — say  3^  a  week.  My  lodgers  usually 
pay  a  w^eek  in  advance." 

"Agreed,"  said  Kenelm,  extracting  three  sovereigns  from 
his  purse.  "  I  have  dined  already — I  want  nothing  more 
this  evening  ;  let  me  detain  you  no  further.  Be  kind 
enough  to  shut  the  door  after  you." 

When  he  was  alone,  Kenelm  seated  himself  in  tlie  recess 
of  the  bay  window,  against  the  casement,  and  looked  forth 
intently.  Yes,  he  was  right — he  could  see  from  thence  the 
home  of  I/ily.  Not,  indeed,  more  than  a  white  gleam  of  the 
house  through  the  interstices  of  trees  and  shrubs — but  the 
gentle  lawn  sloping"  to  the  brook,  with  the  great  willow  at 
the  end  dipping  its  boughs  into  the  water  and  shutting  out 
all  view  beyond  itself  by  its  bower  of  tender  leaves.  The 
young  man  bent  his  face  on  his  hands  and  mused  dreamily ; 
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the  evening  deepened,  the  stars  came  forth,  the  rays  of  the 
moon  now  peered  aslant  throuy,li  the  arching  dips  of  the 
willow,  silvering  their  way  as  they  stole  to  the  waves  below. 

"Shall  I  biing  lights,  sir?  or  do  you  prefer  a  lamp  or 
candles?"  asked  a  voice  behind  ;  the  voice  <jf  the  elderly 
man's  wife.     "  Do  you  like  the  shutters  closed  ?" 

The  questions  startled  the  dreamer.  They  seemed 
mocking  his  own  old  mockings  on  the  romance  of  love. 
Lamp  or  candles,  practical  lights  for  prosaic  eyes,  and 
shutters  closed  against  moon  and  stars  ! 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  not  yet,"  he  said  ;  and  rising (juietly 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  window-sill,  swung  himself 
through  the  open  casement,  and  passed  slowly  along  the 
margin  of  the  rivulet  by  a  path  chequered  alternately  with 
shade  and  starlight  ;  the  moon  yet  more  slowly  rising  above 
the  willows  and  lengthening  its  track  along  the  wavelets. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Though  Kenelm  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  present  to 
report  to  his  parents,  or  his  London  acquaintances,  his  re- 
cent movements  and  his  present  resting-place,  it  never 
entered  into  his  head  to  lurk  perdu  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Lily's  house  and  seek  opportunities  of  meeting  her  clan- 
destinely. He  walked  to  Mrs.  Braefield's  the  next  morning, 
found  her  at  home,  and  said,  in  rather  a  more  off-hand 
manner  than  was  habitual  to  him,  "  I  have  hired  a  lodging 
in  your  neighborhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  brook,  for  the 
sake  of  its  trout-fishing.  So  you  will  allow  me  to  call  on 
you  sometimes,  and  one  of  these  days  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  the  dinner  that  I  so  unceremoniously  rejected  some  days 
ago.  I  was  then  summoned  away  suddenly,  much  against 
my  will." 

"  Yes  ;  my  husband  said  that  you  shot  off  from  him  with 
a  wild  exclamation  about  duty." 

"  Ouitc  true  ;  my  reason,  and  I  may  say  my  conscience, 
were  greatly  perplexed  upon  a  matter  extreniely  imi)ortant 
and  altogether  new  to  me.  I  went  to  Oxford—the  place 
above  all  others  in  which  questions  of  reason  and  conscience 
are  most  deeply  considered,  and  perhaps  least  satisfactorily 
solved.     Relieved  in  my  mind  by  my  visit  to  a  distinguished 
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ornament  of   that  university,  I   felt   I  might    indulge   in   a 
summer  holiday,  and  here  I  am." 

"  Ah  !  I  understand.  You  had  religious  doubts — thought 
perhaps  of  turning  Roman  Catholic.  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  do  so  ?  " 

"My  doubts  were  not  necessarily  of  a  religious  nature. 
Pagans  have  entertained  them." 

"  Whatever  they  were,  I  am  pleased  to  see  they  did  not 
prevent  your  return,"  said  Mrs.  Braefield,  graciously.  "But 
where  have  you  found  a  lodging — why  not  have  come  to  us? 
My  husband  would  have  been  scarcely  less  glad  than  myself 
to  receive  you." 

"  You  say  that  so  sincerely,  and  so  cordially,  that  to 
answer  by  a  brief  '  I  thank  you '  seems  rigid  and  heartless. 
But  there  are  times  in  life  when  one  yearns  to  be  alone — to 
commune  with  one's  ow^n  heart,  and,  if  possible,  be  still  ;  I 
am  in  one  of  those  moody  times.     Bear  with  me." 

Mrs.  Braefield  looked  at  him  with  affectionate,  kindly  in- 
terest. She  had  gone  before  him  through  the  solitary  land 
of  young  romance.  She  remembered  her  dreamy,  dangerous 
girlhood,  when  she  too  had  yearned  to  be  alone. 

"Bear  with  you — yes,  indeed.  I  wish,  Mr.  Chillingly, 
that  I  were  your  sister,  and  that  you  would  confide  in  me. 
Something  troubles  you." 

"  Troubles  me — no.  My  thoughts  are  happy  ones,  and 
they  may  sometimes  perplex  me,  but  they  do  not  trouble." 
Kenelm  said  this  very  softly  ;  and  in  the  warmer  light  of  his 
musing  eyes,  the  sweeter  play  of  his  tranquil  smile,  there  was 
an  expression  which  did  not  belie  his  words. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  where  you  have  found  a  lodging," 
said  Mrs.  Braefield,  somewhat  abruptly. 

"  Did  I  not  ?"  replied  Kenelm,  with  an  unconscious  start, 
as  from  an  abstracted  reverie.  "With  no  undistinguished 
host,  I  presume,  for  when  I  asked  him  this  morning  for  the 
right  address  of  his  cottage,  in  order  to  direct  such  luggage 
as"  I  have  to  be  sent  there,  he  gave  me  his  card  with  a  grand 
air,  saying,  '  I  am  pretty  well  known  at  Moleswich,  by  and 
beyond  it.'  I  have  not  yet  looked  at  his  card.  Oh,  here  it 
is — 'Algernon  Sidney  Gale  Jones,  Cromwell  Lodge.'  You 
laugh.     What  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 

"  I  wish  my  husband  were  here  ;  he  would  tell  you  more 
about  him.     Mr.  Jones  is  quite  a  character." 

"  So  I  perceive." 

"  A  great  radical — very  talkative  and  troublesome  at  the 
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vestry  ;  but  our  vicar,  Mr.  Einlyn,  says  there  is  no  real  harm 
in  liiin — iIkU  his  hari<  is  worse  than  his  bile — and  that  his 
republican  or  radical  notions  must  be  laid  to  the  doors  of  his 
j^odfathers  !  In  addition  to  his  name  of  Jones,  he  was  un- 
happily christened  Gale  ;  Gale  Jones  beinir  a  noted  radical 
orator  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  And  I  suppose  Algernon 
Sidney  was  prefixed  to  Gale  in  ordor  to  devote  the  new-born 
more  emphatically  to  republican  principles." 

"  Naturally,  therefore,  Algernon  Sidney  Gale  Jones  bap- 
tizes his  house  Cromwell  Lodge,  seeing  that  Algernon  Sidney 
held  the  Protectorate  in  especial  abhorrence,  and  that  the 
original  Gale  Jones,  if  an  honest  radical,  must  have  done  the 
same,  considering  what  rough  usage  the  advocates  of  par- 
liamentary reform  met  with  at  the  hands  of  his  Highness. 
But  we  must  be  indulgent  to  men  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nately christened  before  they  had  any  choice  of  the  names 
that  were  to  rule  tlieir  fate.  I  myself  should  have  been  less 
whimsical  had  I  not  been  named  after  a  Kenelm  who  believed 
in  sympathetic  powders.  Apart  from  his  political  doctrines, 
I  like  my  landlord — he  keeps  his  wife  in  excellent  order. 
She  seems  frigiitened  at  the  sound  of  her  own  footsteps,  and 
glides  to  and  fro,  a  pallid  image  of  submissive  womanliood 
in  list  slippers."  j 

"  Great  recommendations  certainly,  and  Cromwell  Lodge 
)^  very  prettily  situated.  By-the-by,  it  is  very  near  Mrs. 
Cameron's." 

"Now  I  think  of  it,  so  it  is,"  said  Kenelm,  innocently. 

Ah  !  my  friend  Kenelm,  enemy  of  shams,  and  truth- 
teller /ar  excellence,  what  hast  thou  come  to!  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  !  "Since  you  say  you  will  dine  with  us,  sup- 
pose we  fix  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  will  ask  Mrs. 
Cameron  and  Lily." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow — I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  An  early  hour  ?  " 

"The  earlier  the  better." 

"  Is  six  o'clock  too  early  ?" 

"  Too  early — certainly  not — on  the  contrary Good- 
day — I  must  now  go  to  Mrs.  Somers :  she  has  charge  of  my 
portmanteau." 

Then  Kenelm  rose. 

"  Poor  dear  Lily  I "  said  Mrs.  Bracfield  ;  "  I  wish  she  were 
less  of  a  child." 

Kenelm  reseated  himself. 

"  Is  she  a  child  ?     I  don't  think  she  is  actually  a  child." 
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"  Not  in  years  ;  she  is  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  ; 
but  my  husband  says  that  she  is  too  childish  to  talk  to,  and 
always  tells  me  to  take  her  off  his  hands  ;  he  would  rather 
talk  with  iNJrs  Cameron." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Still,  I  find  something  in  her." 

"Indeed  !" 

"  Not  exactly  childish,  nor  quite  womanish." 

"What  then?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  define.  But  you  know  what  Mr.  Melville 
and  Mrs.  Cameron  call  her,  as  a  pet  name  ?" 

"  No." 

"Fairy  !  Fairies  have  no  age  ;  fairy  is  neither  child  nor 
woman." 

"  Fairy.  She  is  called  Fairy  by  those  who  know  her  best  ? 
Fairy  ! " 

"  And  she  believes  in  fairies." 

"  Does  she  ? — so  do  I.  Pardon  me,  I  must  be  off.  The 
day  after  to-morrow — six  o'clock." 

"Wait  one  moment,"  said  Elsie,  going  to  her  writing- 
table.  "  Since  you  pass  Grasmere  on  3'our  way  home,  will 
you  kindly  leave  this  note  ?" 

"  I  thought  Grasmere  was  a  lake  in  the  north  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Melville  chose  to  call  the  cottage  by  the 
name  of  the  lake.  I  think  the  first  picture  he  ever  sold  was 
a  view  of  Wordsworth's  house  there.  Here  is  my  note  to 
ask  ]\Irs.  Cameron  to  meet  you  ;  but  if  you  object  to  be  my 
messenger " 

"Object!  my  dear  Mrs.  Braefield.  As  you  say,  I  pass 
close  by  the  cottage." 


CHAPTER  IV 


Kenelm  went  with  somewhat  rapid  pace  from  Mrs.  Brae- 
field's  to  the  shop  in  the  High  Street,  kept  by  Will  Somez-s. 
Jessie  was  behind  the  counter,  which  was  thronged  with 
customers.  Kenelm  gave  her  a  brief  direction  about  his 
portfnanteau,  and  then  passed  into  the  back  parlor,  where  her 
husband  was  employed  on  his  baskets — with  the  baby's  cradle 
in  the  corner,  and  its  grandmother  rocking  it  mechanically," 
as  she  read  a  wonderful  missionary  tract  full  of  tales  of 
14* 
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miraculous  conversions:  into  wliat  sort  of  Christians  we 
will  not  pause  to  inquire. 

"And  so  you  are  happy,  Will? "said  Kenelm,  seating 
himself  between  the  basket-maker  and  the  infant  ;  the  dear 
old  mother  beside  him,  reading  the  tract  which  linked  her 
dreams  of  life  eternal  with  life  just  opening  in  the  cradle 
that  she  rocked.  He  not  happy !  How  he  pitied  the  man 
who  could  ask  such  a  question  ! 

"  Happy,  sir  !  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  There  is  not 
a  night  on  which  Jessie  and  I,  and  mother  too,  do  not  pray 
that  some  day  or  other  you  may  be  as  happy.  By-and-by 
the  baby  will  learn  to  pray  '  God  bless  papa,  and  mamma, 
grandmamma,  and  Mr.  Chillingly.'" 

"  There  is  some  one  else  much  more  deserving  of  prayers 
than  I,  though  needing  them  less.  You  will  know  some 
day — pass  it  by  now.  To  return  to  the  point ;  you  are 
happy  ;  if  1  asked  why,  would  you  not  say,  '  Because  I  have 
married  the  girl  I  love,  and  have  never  repented  '  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  that  is  about  it ;  though,  begging  your  par- 
don, I  think  it  could  be  put  more  prettily  somehow." 

"You  are  right  there.  But  perhaps  love  and  happiness 
never  yet  found  any  words  that  could  fitly  express  them. 
Good-bye,  for  the  present." 

Ah  !  if  it  were  as  mere  materialists,  or  as  many  m'iddlc- 
aged  or  elderly  folks,  who  if  materialists  are  so  without 
knowing  it,  unreflectingly  say,  "The  main  element  of  hap- 
piness is  bodily  or  animal  health  and  strength,"  that  ques- 
tion which  Chillingly  put  would  appear  a  very  unmeaning  or 
a  very  insulting  one  addressed  to  a  pale  cripple,  who,  how- 
ever improved  of  late  in  health,  would  still  be  sickly  and 
ailing  all  his  life, — put,  too,  by  a  man  of  the  rarest  conform- 
ation of  physical  powers  that  nature  can  adapt  to  physical 
enjoyment — a  man  who,  since  the  age  in  which  memory 
commences,  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  unwell, 
who  could  scarcely  understand  you  if  you  talked  of  a  finger- 
ache,  and  whom  those  refinements  of  mental  culture  which 
multiply  the  delights  of  the  senses  had  endowed  with  the 
most  exquisite  conceptions  of  such  happiness  as  mere  nature 
and  its  instincts  can  give  !  But  Will  did  not  think  the  ques- 
tion unmeaning  or  insulting.  He,  the  poor  cripple,  felt  a 
vast  superiority  on  the  scale  of  joyous  being  over  the  young 
,  Hercules,  well-born,  cultured,  and  wealthy,  who  could  know 
so  little  of  happiness  as  to  ask  the  crippled  basket-maker  if 
he  were  happy — he,  blessed  husband  and  father ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lily  was  seated  on  the  grass  under  a  chestnut-tree  on 
the  lawn.  A  white  cat,  not  long  emerged  from  kittenhood, 
curled  itself  by  her  side.  On  her  lap  was  an  open  volume, 
which  she  was  i-eading  with  the  greatest  delight. 

Mrs.  Cameron  came  from  the  house,  looked  round,  per- 
ceived the  girl,  and  approached  ;  and  either  she  moved  so 
gentl}^,  or  Lily  Avas  so  absorbed  in  her  book,  that  the  latter 
was  not  aware  of  her  presence  till  she  felt  a  light  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  recognized  her  aunt's  gentle 
face. 

"  Ah  !  Fairy,  Fairy,  that  silly  book,  when  you  ought  to 
be  at  your  French  verbs.  What  will  your  guardian  say 
Avhen  he  comes  and  finds  you  have  so  Avasted  time  ? " 

"  He  will  say  that  fairies  never  waste  their  time  ;  and  he 
will  scold  you  for  saying  so."  Therewith  Lily  threw  down 
the  book,  sprang  up  to  her  feet,  wound  her  arm  round  Mrs. 
Cameron's  neck,  and  kissed  her  fondly.  "  There  !  is  that 
wasting  time?  I  love  you  so,  aunty.  In  a  day  like  this  I 
think  I  love  everybody  and  everything !  "  As  she  said  this, 
she  drew  up  her  lithe  form,  looked  into  the  blue  sky,  and 
with  parted  lips  seemed  to  drink  in  air  and  sunshine.  Then 
she  woke  up  the  dozing  cat,  and  began  chasing  it  round  the 
lawn. 

Mrs.  Cameron  stood  still,  regarding  her  with  moistened 
eyes.  Just  at  that  moment  Kenelm  entered  through  the 
garden  gate.  He,  too,  stood  still,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
undulating  movements  of  Fairy's  exquisite  form.  She  had 
arrested  her  favorite,  and  was  now  at  play  with  it,  shaking 
off  her  straw  hat,  and  drawing  the  ribbon  attached  to  it 
tantalizingly  along  the  smooth  grass.  Her  rich  hair,  thus 
released  and  disheveled  by  the  exercise,  fell  partly  over  her 
face  in  Avavy  ringlets  ;  and  her  musical  laugh  and  words  of 
sportive  endearment  sounded  on  Kenelm's  ear  more  joy- 
ously than  the  trill  of  the  skylark,  more  sweetly  than  the 
coo  of  the  ringdove. 

He  approached  towards  Mrs.  Cameron.  Lily  turned 
suddenly  and  saw  him.     Instinctively  she  smoothed  back 
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her  loosened  tresses,  replaced  the  straw  hat,  and  came  up 
dcmurolv  to  his  side  just  ns  he  accosted  her  aunt. 

"  Pardon  niv  intrusion,  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  am  the  bearer 
of  this  note  from  Mrs.  Bracfield."  While  the  aunt  read  the 
note,  he  turned  to  the  niece. 

"  Vou  promised  to  show  me  the  picture,  Miss  Mordaunt." 

'•  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Too  long  to  expect  a  lady's  promise  to  be  kept  ?" 

Lily  seemed  to  ponder  that  question,  and  hesitated  be- 
fore, she  answered. 

"  I  will  show  you  the  picture.  I  don't  think  I  ever  broke 
a  promise  yet,  but  I  shall  be  more  careful  how  I  make  one 
in  future." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  you  did  not  value  mine  when  I  made  it,  and 
that  hurt  me."  Lily  lifted  up  her  head  with  a  bewitching 
stateliness,  and  added  gravely,  "  I  was  offended." 

"  Mrs.  Braefield  is  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron  ; !'  she 
asks  us  to  dine  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  would  like  to 
go,  Lily  ?  " 

"  All  grown-up  people,  I  suppose  ?  No,  thank  you, 
dear  aunt.  You  go  alone  :  I  would  rather  stay  at  home. 
May  I  have  little  Clemmy  to  play  with  ?  She  will  bring 
Juba,  and  Blanche  is  very  partial  to  Juba,  though  she  does 
scratch  him." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  your  playmate,  and 
I  will  go  by  myself." 

Kenelm  stood  aghast.  "You  will  not  go.  Miss  Mor- 
daunt ?  Mrs.  Braefield  will  be  so  disappointed.  And  if  you 
don't  go,  whom  shall  I  have  to  talk  to  ?  I  don't  like  grown- 
up people  better  than  you  do." 

"  You  are  going  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  if  1  go  you  will  talk  to  me  ?  I  am  afraid  of  Mr. 
Braefield.     He  is  so  wise." 

"  I  will  save  you  from  hini,  and  will  not  utter  a  grain  of 
wisdom." 

"Aunty,  I  will  go." 

Here  Lily  made  a  bound  and  caught  up  Blanche,  who, 
taking  her  kisses  resignedly,  stared  with  evident  curiosity 
upon  Kenelm. 

Here  a  bell  within  the  house  rung  the  announcement  of 
luncheon.  Mrs.  Camercm  invited  Kenelm  to  partake  of  that 
meal.     He  felt  as  Romulus  might  have  felt  when  first  in- 
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vited  to  taste  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods.  Yet  certainly  that 
luncheon  was  not  such  as  might  have  pleased  Kenelm  Chil 
linglv  in  the  early  days  of  The  Temperance  Hotel.  But 
somehow  or  other  of  late  he  had  lost  appetite  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  a  very  modest  share  of  a  very  slender  dish  of 
chicken  fricasseed,  and  a  few  cherries  daintily  arranged  on 
vine-leaves,  which  Lily  selected  for  him,  contented  him — as 
probably  a  very  little  ambrosia  contented  Romulus  while 
fcastinc:  his  eves  on  Hebe. 

Luncheon  over,  while  Mrs.  Cameron  wrote  her  reply  to 
Elsie,  Kenelm  was  conducted  by  Lily  into  her  own  ^74:7/ room, 
in  vulgar  parlance  her  boudoir,  though  it  did  not  look  as  if  any 
one  ever  bonder  d  there.  It  was  excjuisitely  pretty— pretty 
not  as  a  woman's,  but  a  child's  dream  of  the  own  own  room 
she  would  like  to  have — wondrously  neat  and  cool  and 
pure-looking  ;  a  trellis  paper,  the  trellis  gay  with  roses  and 
woodbine  and  birds  and  butterflies  ;  draperies  of  muslin, 
festooned  with  dainty  tassels  and  ribbons  ;  a  dwarf  book- 
case, that  seemed  well  stored,  at  least  as  to  bindings  ;  a 
dainty  little  writing-table  in  French  )i!arc]uctcrie  —  \ook\w^\.oo 
fresh  and  spotless  to  have  known  hard  service.  The  case- 
ment was  open,  and  in  keeping  with  the  trellis  paper  ; 
woodbine  and  roses  from  without  encroached  on  the  win- 
dow-sides, gently  stirred  by  the  faint  summer  breeze,  and 
wafting  sweet  odors  into  the  little  room.  Kenelm  went  to 
the  window,  and  glanced  on  the  view  beyond.  "  I  was 
riglit,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "I  divined  it."  But  though  he 
spoke  in  a  low  inward  whisper,  Lily,  who  had  watched  his 
movements  in  surprise,  overheard. 

"  You  divined  it.     Divined  what  ?*' 

"  Nothing,  nothing  ;  I  was  but  talking  to  myself." 

"Tell  me  what  you  divined — I  insist  upon  it!"  and 
Fairy  petulantly  stamped  her  tiny  foot  on  the  floor. 

"  Do  you  ?  Then  I  obey.  I  have  taken  a  lodging  for  a 
short  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook — Cromwell  Lodge 
— and,  seeing  your  house  as  I  passed,  I  divined  that  your 
room  was  in  this  part  of  it.  How  soft  here  is  the  view  of 
the  water  !     Ah  !  yonder  is  Izaak  Walton's  summer-house." 

"  Don't  talk  about  Izaak  Walton,  or  I  shall  quarrel  with 
you,  as  I  did  with  Lion  when  he  wanted  me  to  like  that 
cruel  book." 

"  Who  is  Lion  ?  " 

"  Lion — of   course,  my   guardian.     I    called    him    Lion 
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when  I  Nvas  a  IJttlo  child.  U  was  on  seeing^  in  one  of  his 
books  a  print  ol'  a  lion  playinQ;  with  a  little  child." 

"  Ah  !  1  know  the  design  well,"  said  Kenelni,  with  a 
slight  sigh.  "  It  is  from  an  antiqne  Greek  gem.  It  is  not 
the  lion  that  plays  with  the  child,  it  is  the  child  that  mas- 
ters the  lion,  and  the  Crrecks  called  the  child  'Love.'  " 

This  idea  seemed  beycjnd  Lily's  perfect  comprehension. 
She  paused  before  she  answered,  with  the  naivete  of  a  child 
six  years  old  : 

"  I  see  now  why  I  mastered  Blanche,  who  will  not  make 
friends  with  any  one  else  :  I  love  Blanche.  Ah,  that  re- 
minds me— come  and  look  at  the  picture." 

She  went  to  the  wall  over  the  writing-table,  drew  a  silk 
curtain  aside  from  a  small  painting  in  a  dainty  velvet  frame- 
work, and,  pointing  to  it,  cried  with  triumph,  "Look  there! 
is  it  not  beautiful  ? " 

Kenelm  had  been  prepared  to  see  a  landscape,  or  a 
group,  or  anything  but  what  he  did  see — it  was  the  portrait 
of  Blanche  when  a  kitten. 

Little  elevated  thougli  the  subject  was,  it  was  treated 
with  graceful  fancy.  The  kitten  had  evidently  ceased  from 
playing  with  the  cotton-reel  that  lay  between  her  paws,  and 
was  fixing  her  gaze  intent  on  a  bullfincli  that  had  lighted  on 
a  spray  within  her  reach. 

"  Vou  understand,"  said  Lily,  placing  her  hand  on  his 
arm  and  drawing  him  towards  what  she  thought  the  best 
light  for  the  picture.  "  It  is  Blanche's  first  sight  of  a  bird. 
Look  well  at  iier  face  ;  don't  you  see  a  sudden  surprise — 
iialf  joy,  half  fear  ?  She  ceases  to  play  with  the  reel.  Her 
intellect — or,  as  Mr.  Braefield  would  say,  'her  instinct' — is 
for  the  first  time  aroused.  From  tliat  moment  Blanche  was 
no  longer  a  mere  kitten.  And  it  required,  oh,  the  most 
careful  education  to  teach  her  not  to  kill  the  poor  little 
birds.     Slie  never  docs  now,  but  I  had  sucli  trouble  with  her." 

"I  cannot  say  honestly  that  I  do  see  all  that  you  do  in 
the  picture  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  sim])ly  painted,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  a  striking  likeness  of  Blanche  at  that-  early 
age." 

"  So  it  was.  Lion  drew  the  first  sketch  from  life  with 
his  pencil  ;  and  when  he  saw  how  pleased  I  was  with  it — he 
was  so  good — he  put  it  on  canvas,  and  let  me  sit  by  him 
while  he  painted  it.  Then  he  took  it  away,  and  brought  it 
back  finislied  and  framed  as  you  see,  last  May,  a  present  for 
mv  birthdav." 
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"You  were  born  in  May — with  tlie  flowers." 

"The  best  of  all  the  flowers  are  born  before  May — 
violets." 

"  But  they  are  born  in  the  shade,  and  cling  to  it.  Surely, 
as  a  child  of  May,  you  love  the  sun  !  " 

"  I  love  the  sun — it  is  never  too  bright  nor  too  warm  for 
me.  But  I  don't  think  that,  though  born  in  May,  I  was 
born  in  sunlight.  I  feel  more  like  my  own  native  self  when  I 
creep  into  the  shade  and  sit  down  alone.     I  can  weep  then." 

As  she  thus  shvly  ended,  the  character  of  her  whole 
countenance  was  changed — its  infantine  mirthfulness  was 
gone  ;  a  grave,  thoughtful,  even  a  sad  expression  settled  on 
the  tender  eyes  and  the  tremulous  lips. 

Kenclm  was  so  touched  that  words  failed  him,  and  there 
was  silence  for  some  moments  between  the  two.  At  length 
Kenelm  said  slowly  : 

"  You  sa}'  your  own  native  self.  Do  you  then  feel,  as  I 
often  do,  that  there  is  a  second,  possibly  a  native,  self,  deep 
hid  beneath  the  self — not  merely  what  we  show  to  the  world 
in  common  (that  may  be  merely  a  mask) — but  the  self  that 
we  ordinarily  accept  even  when  in  solitude  as  our  own  ;  an 
inner  innermost  self  ;  oh,  so  different  and  so  rarely  com- 
ing forth  from  its  hiding-place  ;  asserting  its  right  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  putting  out  the  other  self,  as  the  sun  puts  out 
a  star  ?'" 

Had  Kenelm  thus  spoken  to  a  clever  man  of  the  world 
— to  a  Chillingly  Mivers — to  a  Chillingly  Gordon — they 
certainly  would  not  have  understood  him.  But  to  sucli 
men  he  never  would  have  thus* spoken.  He  had  a  vague 
hope  that  this  childlike  girl,  despite  so  much  of  childlike 
talk,  would  understand  him  ;  and  she  did,  at  once. 

Advancing  close  to  him,  again  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  up  towards  his  bended  face  with  startled 
wondering  eyes,  no  longer  sad,  yet  not  mirthful  : 

"How  true  !  You  have  felt  that  too?  Where  is  that  in- 
nermost self,  so  deep  down — so  deep  ;  yet  when  it  does 
come  forth,  so  much  higher — higher — immeasurably  higher 
than  one's  everyday  self?  It  does  not  tame  the  butterflies 
— it  longs  to  get  to  the  stars.  And  then — and  then — ah, 
how  soon  it  fades  back  again  !  You  have  felt  that.  Does 
it  not  puzzle  you  ?  " 

"Very  much." 

"Are  there  no  wise  books  about  it  that  help  to  ex- 
plain?" 
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"  No  wise  books  in  my  vn y  limited  reading  even  hint 
at  the  pu/zle.  I  fancy  tiiat  it  is  one  of  those  insohible 
questions  tliat  rest  between  the  infant  and  liis  Maker. 
Mind  and  soul  arc  not  the  same  tilings,  and  what  you  and  I 
call  'wise  men  '  are  always  confounding  the  two " 

Fortunately  for  all  parties — especially  the  reader  ;  for 
Kenelm  had  here  got  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  most  cher- 
ished hobbies — the  distinction  between  psychology  and 
metaphysics — soul  and  mind  scientifically  or  logically  con- 
sidered— Mrs.  Cameron  here  entered  the  room  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  picture. 

"  \'ery  much.  I  am  no  great  judge  of  the  art.  But  it 
pleased  me  at  once,  and,  now  that  Miss  Mordaunt  lias  in- 
terpreted the  intention  of  the  painter,  I  admire  it  yet  more." 

"Lily  chooses  to  interpret  his  intention  in  her  own  way, 
and  insists  that  Blanche's  expression  of  countenance  con- 
veys an  idea  of  her  capacity  to  restrain  her  destructive  in- 
stinct and  be  taught  to  believe  tliat  it  is  wrong  to  kill  birds 
for  mere  sport.  For  food  she  need  not  kill  them,  seeing 
that  Lily  takes  care  that  she  has  plenty  to  eat.  But  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Melville  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  had 
indicated  that  capacity  in  his  picture." 

"  He  must  have  done  so,  whether  he  suspected  it  or 
not,"  said  Lilv,  positively;  "otherwise  he  would  not  be 
truthful." 

"  Why  not  truthful  ?"  asked  Kenelm. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  If  you  were  called  upon  to  describe 
truthfully  the  character  of  .any  little  child,  would  you  only 
speak  of  such  naughty  impulses  as  all  children  have  in 
common,  and  not  even  hint  at  the  capacity  to  be  made 
better  ? " 

"Admirably  put!"  said  Kenelm.  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  much  fiercer  animal  than  a  cat — a  tiger,  for  instance, 
or  a  conquering  hero — may  be  taught  to  live  on  the  kindest 
possible  terms  with  the  creatures  on  which  it  was  its  natural 
instinct  to  prey." 

"Yes  -yes  ^  hear  that,  aunty!  You  remember  the  Hap- 
py Family  that  we  saw,  eight  years  ago,  at  Moleswich  Fair, 
with  a  cat  not  half  so  nice  as  Blanche  allowing  a  mouse  to 
bite  her  ear?  Well,  then,  wcnild  Lion  not  have  been  shame- 
fully false  to  Blanche  if  Lion  had  not " 

Lily  paused  and  looked  half  shyly,  half  archly,  at  Ken- 
elm, then  added,  in  slow,  deep-drawn  tones — "given  a 
glimpse  of  her  innermost  self  ?" 
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"Innermost  self !"  repeated  Mrs.  Cameron,  perplexed, 
and  laughing  gently. 

Lily  stole  nearer  to  Kenelm,  and  whispered  : 

"  Is  not  one's  innermost  self  one's  best  self?" 

Kenelm  smiled  approvingly.  The  fairy  was  rapidly 
deepening  her  spell  upon  him.  If  Lily  had  been  his  sister, 
his  betrothed,  his  wife,  how  fondly  he  would  have  kissed 
her !  She  had  expressed  a  thought  over  which  he  had 
often  inaudibly  brooded,  and  she  had  clothed  it  with  all  the 
charm  of  her  own  infantine  fancy  and  womanlike  tender- 
ness !  Goethe  has  said  somewhere,  or  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "There  is  something  in  every  man's  heart,  that,  if  you 
knew  it,  would  make  you  hate  him."  What  Goethe  said, 
still  more  what  Goethe  is  reported  to  have  said,  is  never  to 
be  taken  quite  literally.  No  compreliensive  genius— genius 
at  once  poet  and  thinker — ever  can  be  so  taken.  The  sun 
shines  on  a  dunghill.  But  the  sun  has  no  predilection  for 
a  dunghill.  It  only  comprehends  a  dunghill  as  it  does 
a  rose.  Still,  Kenelm  had  always  regarded  that  loose  ray 
from  Goethe's  prodigal  orb  with  an  abhorrence  most  un- 
philosophical  for  a  philosopher  so  young  as  generally  to 
take  upon  oath  any  words  of  so  great  a  master.  Kenelm 
thought  that  the  root  of  all  private  benevolence,  of  all  en- 
lightened advance  in  social  reform,  lay  in  the  adverse  theo- 
rem— that  in  every  man's  nature  there  lies  a  something 
that,  could  we  get  at  it,  cleanse  it,  polish  it,  render  it  visibly 
clear  to  our  eyes,  would  make  us  love  him.  And  in  this 
spontaneous,  uncultured  sympathy  with  the  result  of  so 
many  laborious  struggles  of  his  own  scholastic  intellect 
against  the  dogma  of  the  German  giant,  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
found  a  younger — true,  but,  oh,  how  much  more  subduing, 
because  so  much  younger — sister  of  his  own  man's  soul. 

Then  came,  so  stron^y,  the  sense  of  her  sympathy  with 
his  own  strange  innermost  self  which  a  man  will  never  feel 
more  than  once  in  his  life  with  a  daughter  of  Eve,  that  he 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  He  somewhat  hurried 
his  leave-taking. 

Passing  in  the  rear  of  the  garden  towards  the  bridge 
which  led  to  his  lodging,  he  found  on  the  opposite  bank,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  Mr.  Algernon  Sidney  Gale 
Jones,  peacefully  angling  for  trout. 

"Will  you  not  trv  the  stream  to-dav,  sir?  Take  my 
rod." 

Kenelm  remembered  that  Lilv  had  called  Isaak  Walton's 
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book  "a  cruel  one,"  ami,  shaking  his  head  gcnlly,  went  his 
way  into  the  house.  There  he  seated  himself  silently  by 
the  window,  and  looked  towards  the  grassy  lawn  and  the 
dipping  willows,  and  the  gleam  of  the  white  walls  through 
tlie  girdling  trees,  as  he  had  looked  the  eve  before. 

"All!"  he  murmured  at  last,  "if,  as  I  hold,  a  man  but 
tolerably  good  does  good  unconsciously  merely  by  the  act 
of  living — if  he  can  no  more  traverse  his  way  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  without  letting  fall,  as  he  passes,  the  germs 
of  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty,  than^  can  a  reckless  wind 
or  a  vagrant  bird,  which,  where  it  passes,  leaves  behind  it 
the  oak,  the  cornsheaf,  or  the  flower — ah,  if  that  be  so,  how 
tenfold  the  good  must  be,  if  the  man  find  the  gentler  and 
purer  duplicate  of  his  own  being  in  that  mysterious,  unde- 
finable  union  which  Shakcspeares  and  day-laborers  equally 
agree  to  call  love  ;  which  Newton  never  recognizes,  and 
which  Descartes  (his  only  rival  in  the  realms  of  thought  at 
once  severe  and  imaginative)  reduces  into  links  of  early 
association,  explaining  that  he  loved  women  who  squinted 
because,  when  he  was  a  boy,  a  girl  with  that  infirmity 
scjuinted  at  him  from  the  other  side  of  his  father's  garden- 
wall  I  Ah  I  be  this  union  between  man  and  woman  what  it 
may  ;  if  it  be  really  love — really  the  bond  which  embraces 
the  innermost  and  bettermost  self  of  both — how,  daily, 
hourly,  momently,  shoiUd  we  bless  God  for  having  made  it 
so  easy  to  be  happy  and  to  be  good  ! " 


CHAPTER    VI. 


The  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Brae/teld's  was  not  quite  so 
small  as  Kenelm  had  anticipated.  When  the  merchant 
heard  from  his  wife  that  Kenelm  was  coming,  he  thought  it 
would  be  but  civil  to  the  young  gentleman  to  invite  a  few 
other  persons  to  meet  him. 

"You  see,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Elsie,  "Mrs.  Cameron 
is  a  very  good,  simph;  sort  of  woman,  but  not  particularly 
amusing  ;  and  Lily,  though  a  pretty  girl,  is  so  exceedingly 
childish.  We  owe  much,  my  sweet  Elsie,  to  this  Mr.  Chil- 
lingly " — here  there  was  a  deep  tone  of  feeling  in  his  voice 
and  look — "and  we  must  make  it  as  pleasant  for  him  as  we 
can.      I  will  bring  d(.>wn  my  friend  Sir  Thomas,  and  you  ask 
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Mr.  Emlyn  and  his  wife.  Sir  Thomas  is  a  very  scnsibl** 
man,  and  Emlyn  a  very  learned  one.  So  Mr.  Chillingly 
will  find  people  worth  talking  to.  By-the-by,  when  I  go  to 
town  I  will  send  down  a  haunch  of  venison  from  Groves'." 

So  when  Kcnelm  arrived,  a  little  before  six  o'clock,  he 
found  in  the  drawing-room  the  Rev.  Charles  Emlyn,  vicar 
of  Moleswich  Proper,  with  his  spouse,  and  a  portly  middle^ 
aged  man,  to  whom,  as  Sir  Thomas  Pratt,  Kcnelm  was  in- 
troduced. Sir  Thomas  was  an  eminent  city  banker.  The 
ceremonies  of  introduction  over,  Kenelm  stole  to  Elsie's  side. 

"  I  thought  I  was  to  meet  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  don't  see 
her." 

"She  will  be  here  presently.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  rain, 
and  I  have  sent  the  carriage  for  her  and  Lily.  Ah,  here 
they  are  !  " 

Mrs.  Cameron  entered,  clothed  in  black  silk.  She  al- 
ways wore  black  ;  and  behind  her  came  Lily,  in  the  spotless 
color  that  became  her  name  ;  no  ornament,  save  a  slender 
gold  chain  to  which  was  appended  a  simple  locket,  and  a 
single  blush-rose  in  her  hair.  She  looked  wonderfully 
lovely  ;  and  with  that  loveliness  there  was  a  certain  nameless 
air  of  distinction,  possibly  owing  to  delicacy  of  form  and 
coloring;  possibly  to  a  certain  grace  of  carriage,  which  was 
not  without  a  something  of  pride. 

Mr.  Braefield,  who  was  a  very  punctual  man,  made  a 
sign  to  his  servant,  and  in  another  moment  or  so  dinner  was 
announced.  Sir  Thomas,  of  course,  took  in  the  hostess  ;  Mr. 
Braefield,  the  vicar's  wife  (she  was  a  dean's  daughter)  ; 
Kenelm,  ^Nlrs.  Cameron  ;  and  the  vicar,  Lily. 

On  seating  themselves  at  the  table,  Kenelm  was  on  the 
left  hand,  next  to  the  hostess,  and  separated  from  Lily  by 
Mrs.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Emlyn  ;  and  when  the  vicar  had 
said  grace,  Lily  glanced  behind  his  back  and  her  aunt's  at 
Kenelm  (who  did  the  same  thing),  making  at  him  what  the 
French  call  a  vioue.  The  pledge  to  her  had  been  broken. 
She  was  between  two  men  very  much  grown  up — the  vicar 
and  the  host.  Kenelm  returned  the  juoiie  with  a  mournful 
smile  and  an  involuntary  shrug. 

All  were  silent  till,  after  his  soup  and  his  first  glass  of 
sherry.  Sir  Thomas  began  : 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Chillingly,  we  have  met  before,  though  I 
had  not  the  honor  then  of  making  yoiir  acquaintance."  Sir 
Thomas  paused  before  he  added,  "  Not  long  ago  ;  the  last 
State  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace." 
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Kcnclm  hciit  his  head  acquicscingly.  1  Ic  hail  been  at  that 
ball. 

"  You  were  talking  with  a  very  charming  woman — a  friend 
of  mine  —  I^ady  (rlenalvon." 

(Sir  Thomas  was  Lady  Glenalvon's  banker.) 

*•  I  remember  perfectly,"  said  Kenelin.  "  We  were 
seated  in  the  pictiire-gallery.  You  came  to  speak  to  Lady 
Glenalvon,  and  I  yielded  to  you  my  place  on  tiie  settee." 

'■  Ouite  true  :  and  I  think  yon  joined  a  young  lady — 
very  handsome — the  great  heiress,  Miss  Travcrs." 

Kenelm  again  bowed,  and,  turning  away  as  politely  as 
he  could,  addressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Cameron.  Sir  Thomas, 
satisfied  that  he  had  impressed  on  his  audience  the  facts  of 
his  friendship  with  Lady  Glenalvon  and  his  attendance  at 
the  court  ball,  now  directed  his  conversational  powers  to- 
wards the  vicar,  who,  utterly  foiled  in  tlie  attempt  to  draw  out 
Lily,  met  the  baronet's  advances  with  the  ardor  of  a  talker 
too  long  suppressed.  Kenelm  continued,  unmolested,  to 
ripen  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Cameron.  vShe  did  not, 
however,  seem  to  lend  a  very' attentive  ear  to  his  prelimi- 
nary commonplace  remarks  about  scenery  or  weather,  but 
at  his  first  pause  said  : 

"  Sir  Thomas  spoke  about  a  Miss  Travers  :  is  she  related 
to  a  gentleman  who  was  once  in  the  Guards — Leopold 
Travers  ?  " 

"  She  is  his  daughtci'.  Did  you  ever  know  Leopold 
Travers  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  him  mentioned  by  friends  of  mine  longago 
— long  ago,"  replied  Mrs.  Cameron,  with  a  sort  of  weary  lan- 
guor, not  unwonted,  in  her  voice  and  manner,  and  then,  as 
if  dismissing  the  bygone  reminiscence  from  her  thoughts, 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Lily  tells  me.  Mr.  Chillingly,  that  you  said  you  were 
staying  at  Mr.  Jones's,  Cromwell  Lodge.  I  hope  you  are 
made  comfortable  there." 

"Very.     The  situation  is  singiilarly  pleasant." 

"  Yes,  it  is  considered  the  prettiest  spot  on  the  brook- 
side,  and  used  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers  ;  but  the 
trout,  I  believe,  are  grown  scarce  :  at  least,  now  that  the  fish- 
ing in  the  Thames  is  improved,  poor  Mr.  Jones  complains 
that  his  old  lodgers  desert  him.  Of  course  you  took  the 
rooms  for  the  sake  of  the  fishing.  I  hope  the  sport  may  be 
better  than  it  is  said  to  be." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  me  ;  I  do  not  rare  muf  h 
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about  fishing  ;  and  since  Miss  Mordaunt  calls  the  book  which 
first  enticed  me  to  take  to  it  *  a  cruel  one,'  I  feel  as  if  the 
trout  had  become  as  sacred  as  crocodiles  were  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians." 

"  Lily  is  a  foolish  child  on  such  matters.  She  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  giving  pain  to  any  dumb  creature  ;  and 
just  before  our  garden  there  are  a  few  trout  which  she  has 
tamed.  They  feed  out  of  her  hand  ;  she  is  always  afraid 
they  will  wander  away  and  get  caught." 

"  But  Mr.  Melville  is  an  angler  ?  " 

"  Several  years  ago  he  would  sometimes  pretend  to  fish, 
but  I  believe  it  was  rather  an  excuse  for  lying  on  the  grass 
and  reading  'the  cruel  book,'  or  perhaps,  rather,  for  sketch- 
ing. But  now  he  is  seldom  here  till  autumn,  when  it  grows 
too  cold  for  such  amusement." 

Here  Sir  Thomas's  voice  was  so  loudly  raised  that  it 
stopped  the  conversation  between  Kenelm  and  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron, lie  had  got  into  some  question  of  politics  on  which 
he  and  the  vicar  did  not  agree,  and  the  discussion  threatened 
to  become  warm,  when  Mrs.  Braefield,  with  a  woman's  true 
tact,  broached  a  new  topic,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  was  imme- 
diately interested,  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  conser- 
vatory for  orchids  that  he  meditated  adding  to  his  country- 
house,  and  in  which  frequent  appeal  was  made  to  Mrs. 
Cameron,  who  was  considered  an  accomplished  florist,  and 
who  seemed  at  some  time  or  other  in  her  life  to  have  ac- 
quired a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  costly  family 
of  orchids. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  Kenelm  found  himself  seated 
next  to  Mr.  Emlyn,  whd  astounded  him  by  a  complimentary 
quotation  from  one  of  his  own  Latin  prize  poems  at  the  uni- 
versity, hoped  he  would  make  some  stay  at  Moleswich,  told 
him  of  the  principal  places  in  the  neighborhood  worth  vis- 
iting, and  offered  him  the  run  of  his  library,  which  he  flat- 
t-ered  himself  was  rather  rich,  both  in  the  best  editions  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  in  early  English  literature. 
Kenelm  was  much  pleased  with  the  scholarly  vicar,  especially 
when  Mr.  Emlyn  began  to  speak  about  JNlrs.  Cameron  and 
Lily.  Of  the  first  he  said,  "  She  is  one  of  those  women  in 
whom  Quiet  is  so  predominant  that  it  is  long  before  one 
can  know  what  undeixurrents  of  good  feeling  flow  beneath 
the  vmruffled  surface.  I  wish,  however,  she  was  a  little  more 
active  in  the  management  and  education  of  her  niece — a  girl 
in  whom  I  feel  a  very  anxious  interest,  and  whom  I  doubt 
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if  Mrs.  Cameron  understands.  Perhaps,  however,  only  a 
poet,  and  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  poet,  can  understand  her  : 
Lily  Mordaunt  is  herself  a  poem." 

•'  I  like  your  dclinition  of  her,"  said  Kcncliii.  "There  is 
certainly  something  about  her  which  differs  much  from  the 
prose  of  common  life." 

"  Vou  probablv  know  Wordsworth's  lines:  ; 

'.  .  .   .  .and  slic  sliall  lean  lier  ear  , 

In  many  a  seciot  jilace  2 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round,  i 

And  beauty,  born  of  nuirnuiring  sound,  J 

Shall  pass  into   her  face.'  5 

They  arc  lines  that  many  critics  have  found  unintelligible  ; 
but  Lily  seems  like  the  living  key  to  them." 

Kenelm's  dark  face  lighted  up,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

"Only,"  continued  ]\Ir.  Emlyn,  "  how  a  girl  of  that  sort, 
left  wholly  to  herself,  untrained,  undisciplined,  is  to  grow 
up  into  the  practical  uses  of  womanhood,  is  a  question  that 
perplexes  and  saddens  me." 

"  Any  more  wine  ? "  asked  the  host,  closing  a  conversation 
on  commercial  matters  with  Sir  Thomas.  "No? — shall  we 
join  the  ladies  ?" 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  drawing-room  was  deserted  ;  the  ladies  were  in  the 
garden.  As  Kenelm  and  Mr.  Emlyn  walked  side  by  side 
towards  the  group  (Sir  Thomas  and  Mr.  Bracficld  following 
at  a  little  distance),  the  former  asked,  somewhat  aljruptly, 
"What  sort  of  man  is  Miss  Cameron's  guardian,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville ?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  answer  that  question.  I  see  little  of  him 
when  he  comes  here.  Formerly  he  used  to  run  down  pretty 
often  with  a  harum-scarum  set  of  young  fellows,  quartered 
at  Cromwell  Lodge — Grasmere  had  no  accommodation  for 
them — students  in  the  Academy^  I  suppose.  For  some  years 
he  has  not  brought  those  persons,  and  when  he  does  come 
himself  it  is  but  for  a  few  days.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  wild." 

Further  conversation  was  here  stopped.  The  two  men, 
while  they  thus  talked,  had  been  diverging  from  the  straight 
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way  across  the  lawn  towards  the  ladies,  turning  into  seques- 
tered paths  through  the  shrubbery  ;  now  tiiey  emerged  into 
the  open  sward,  just  before  a  table  on  which  coliee  was 
served,  and  round  which  all  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
gathered. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Enilyn,"  said  Elsie's  cheery  voice,  "that 
you  have  dissuaded  Mr.  Chillingly  from  turning  papist.  I 
am  sure  you  have  taken  time  enough  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Emlyn,  protestant  every  inch  of  him,  slightly  recoiled 

from  Kenelm's  side.     "  Do  you  meditate  turning "     He 

could  not  conclude  the  sentence. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear  sir.  I  did  but  own  to  Mr. 
Braefield  that  1  had  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  order  to  confer 
with  a  learned  man  on  a  question  that  puzzled  me,  and  as. 
abstract  as  that  feminine  pastime,  theology,  is  nowadays.  I 
cannot  convince  Mrs.  Braefield  that  Oxford  admits  other 
puzzles  in  life  than  those  which  amuse  the  ladies."  Here 
Kenclm  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  side  of  Lily. 

Lily  half  turned  her  back  to  him. 

"  Have  I  offended  again  ?" 

Lily  shrugged  lier  shoulders  slightly  and  would  not  an- 
swer. 

"I  suspect,  Miss  Mordaunt,  that  among  your  good  qual- 
ities nature  has  omitted  one  ;  the  bettermost  self  within  you 
should  replace  it." 

Lily  here  abruptly  turned  to  him  her  front  face — the 
light  of  the  skies  was  becoming  dim,  but  the  evening  star 
shone  upon  it. 

"  How  !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Am  I  to  answer  politely  or  truthfully?" 

"  Truthfully  !  Oh,  truthfully  !  What  is  life  without 
truth  ? " 

"  Even  though  one  believes  in  fairies  ?" 

"  Fairies  are  truthful,  in  a  certain  way.  But  you  are  not 
truthful.     You  were  not  thinking  of  fairies  when  you " 

"When  I  what?" 

"  Found  fault  with  me  !  " 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that.  But  I  will  translate  to  you  my 
thoughts,  so  far  as  I  can  read  them  myself,  and  to  do  so  I 
will  resort  to  the  fairies.  Let  us  stippose  that  a  fairy  has 
placed  her  changeling  into  the  cradle  of  a  mortal  ;  that  into 
the  cradle  she  drops  all  manner  of  fairy  gifts,  which  are  not 
bestov/ed  on  mere  mortals  ;  but  that  one  mortal  attribute  she 
forgets.     The  changeling  grows  up,  she  charms  those  around 
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her ;  they  humor,  and  pet,  and  spoil  her.  But  there  arises 
a  moment  in  which  the  omission  of  the  one  mortal  gift  is 
felt  by  her  admirers  and  friends.     Guess  w  liat  tliat  is." 

Lily  pondered.  "1  see  what  you  mean  ;  the  reverse  of 
truthfulness,  politeness." 

"  No,  not  exactly  that,  though  politeness  slides  into  it  un- 
awares ;  it  is  a  very  iuimbie  quality,  a  very  unpoetic  quality  ; 
a  quality  that  many  dull  people  possess ;  and  yet  without  it 
no  fairy  can  fascinate  mortals,  when  on  the  face  of  the  fairy 
settles  the  first  wrinkle.     Can  you  not  guess  it  now  ?  " 

"No  ;  you  vex  me,  you  provoke  me  ;"  and  Lily  stamped 
her  foot  petulantly,  as  in  Kenelm's  presence  she  had  stamped 
it  once  before.     "  Speak  plainly,  I  insist." 

"Miss  jMordaunt,  excuse  me,  I  dare  not,"  said  Kenclm, 
rising  with  the  sort  of  bow  one  makes  to  the  Queen  ;  and  he 
crossed  over  to  Mrs!  Braefield. 

Lily  remained,  still  pouting  fiercely. 

Sir  Thomas  took  the  chair  Kenelm  had  vacated. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  hour  for  parting  came.  Of  all  the  guests,  Sir  Thomas 
alone  stayed  at  the  house  a  guest  for  the  night.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Emlyn  had  their  own  carriage.  Mrs.  Braeficld's  car- 
riage came  to  the  door  for  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Lily. 

Said  Lily,  impatiently  and  discourteously,  "Who  would 
not  ratlier  walk  on  such  a  night?''  and  she  whispered  to 
her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  listening  to  the  whisper,  and  obedient  to 
every  whim  of  Lily's,  said,  "  You  are  too  considerate,  dear 
Mrs.  Braefield.  Lily  prefers  walking  home  ;  there  is  no 
chance  of  rain  now." 

Kenelm  followed  the  steps  of  the  aunt  and  niece,  and 
soon  overtook  them  on  the  brookside. 

"A  charming  night,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 

"  An  English  summer  night  ;  nothing  like  it  in  such  parts 
of  the  world  as  I  have  visited.  But,  alas  !  of  English  sum- 
mer nights  there  are  but  few." 

"You  have  travelled  much  abroad  ?" 

"  Much — nO;  a  little  ;  chiefly  on  foot  " 
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Lily  hitherto  had  not  said  a  word,  and  had  been  walking 
with  downcast  head.  Now  she  looked  up,  and  said,  in  the 
mildest  and  most  conciliatory  of  human  voices  : 

"  You  have  been  abroad,"  then,  with  an  acquiescence  in 
the  manners  of  the  world  which  to  him  she  had  never  yet 
manifested,  she  added  his  name,  "Mr.  Chillingly,"  and  went 
on,  more  familiarly.  "  What  a  breadth  of  meaning  the  word 
'  abroad '  conveys  !  Away,  afar  from  one's  self,  from  one's 
everyday  life.  How  I  envy  you  !  you  have  been  abroad  :  so 
has  Lion  " — (Here  drawinir  herself  up) — ''  I  mean  my  guard- 
ian, Mr.  Melville." 

"  Certainly,  I  have  been  abroad  ;  but  afar  from  myself — 
never.  It  is  an  old  saying — all  old  sayings  are  true,  most 
new  savincfs  are  false — a  man  carries  his  native  soil  at  the 
sole  of  his  foot." 

Here  the  path  somewhat  narrowed.  Mrs.  Cameron  went 
on  first,  Kenelm  and  Lily  behind  ;  she,  of  course,  on  the  dry 
path,  he  on  the  dewy  grass. 

She  stopped  him.  "  You  are  walking  in  the  wet,  and 
with  those  thin  shoes."  Lily  moved  instinctively  away  from 
the  dry  path. 

Homely  though  that  speech  of  Lily's  be,  and  absurd  as 
said  by  a  fragile  girl  to  a  gladiator  like  Kenelm,  it  lit  up  a 
whole  v.-orld  of  womanhood — it  showed  all  that  undiscover- 
able  land  which  was  hidden  to  the  learned  Mr.  Emlyn,  all 
that  land  which  an  uncomprehended  girl  seizes  and  reigns 
over  when  she  becomes  wife  and  mother. 

At  that  homely  speech,  and  that  impulsive  movement, 
Kenelm  halted,  in  a  sort  of  dreaming  maze.  He  turned 
timidly — "  Can  you  forgive  me  for  my  rude  words  ?  I  pre- 
sumed to  find  fault  with  you." 

"And  so  justly.  I  have  been  thinking  overall  you  said, 
and  I  feel  you  were  so  right  ;  only  I  still  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  you  meant  by  the  quality  for  mortals  which  the 
fairy  did  not  give  to  her  changeling." 

"  If  I  did  not  dare  say  it  before,  I  should  still  less  dare  to 
say  it  now." 

"  Do."  There  was  no  longer  the  stamp  of  the  foot,  no 
longer  the  flash  from  her  eyes,  no  longer  the  wilfulness 
which  said,  "  I  insist ;" — "  Do,"  soothingly,  sweetly,  implor- 
ingly. 

Thus  pushed  to  it,  Kenelm  plucked  up  courage,  and,  not 
trusting  himself  to  look  at  Lily,  answered  brusquely  : 

"  The  quality  desirable  for  men,  but  more  essential  to 

15 
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women  in  proportion  as  tliey  «irc  fairy-like,  tiioup;Ii  the  tritest 
thini;  possible,  is  good  temper." 

Lilv  m;uie  a  sudden  bound  from  his  side,  and  joined  her 
aunt,  walking  through  the  wet  grass. 

When  they  reached  the  garden-gate,  Kcnclm  advanced 
and  opened  it.  Lily  passed  him  by  haughtily  ;  they  gained 
the  cottage-door. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  in  at  this  hour,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"  It  would  be  but  a  false  compliment." 

Kenelm  bowed  and  retreated.  Lily  left  her  aunt's  side, 
and  came  towards  him,  extending  her  hand. 

"  I  shall  consider  your  words,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  she  said, 
with  a  strangely  majestic  air.  "At  present  I  think  you  are 
not  right.  I  am  not  ill-tempered  ;  but " — here  she  paused, 
and  then  added,  with  a  loftiness  of  mien  which,  had  she  not 
been  so  exquisitely  [)retty,  would  have  been  rudeness — "in 
any  case  I  forgive  you." 


CHAPTER   IX. 


There  were  a  good  many  pretty  villas  in  the  outskirts  of 
Moleswich,  and  the  owners  of  them  were  generally  well  off  ; 
and  yet  there  was  little  of  what  is  called  visiting  society — 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that,  there  not  being  among 
these  proprietors  any  persons  belonging  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  "the  aristocratic  class,"  there  was  a  vast  deal 

of  aristocratic  pretension.     The  family  of  Mr.   A ,  who 

had  enriched  himself  as  a  stock-jobber,  turned  up  its  nose  at 

the  family  of  Mr.  B ,  who  had  enriched  himself  still  more 

as  a  linen-draper,  while  the  family  of  Mr.  B showed  a 

very  cold  shoulder  to  the  family  of  Mr.  C ,  who  had  be- 
come richer  than  either  of  them  as  a  pavvnbrokei',  and  whose 
wife  wore  diamonds,  but  dropped  her  h's.  England  would 
be  a  community  so  aristocratic  that  there  would  be  no  liv- 
ing in  it,  if  one  could  exterminate  what  is  now  called  "aris- 
tocracy." The  Braefields  were  the  only  persons  who  really 
drew  together  the  antagonistic  atoms  of  the  Moleswich 
society,  partly  because  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  the 
first  persons  there,  in  right  not  only  of  old  settlement  (the 
Braefields  had  held  Braefieldville  for  four  generations),  but 
of  the  wealth  derived  from  those  departments  of  commer' 
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cial  enterprise  which  are  recognized  as  the  highest,  and  of 
an  establishment  considered  to  be  the  most  elegant  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  princij)ally  because  Elsie,  while  exceedingly 
genial  and  cheerful  in  temper,  had  a  certain  power  of  will 
(as  her  runaway  folly  had  manifested),  and  when  she  got 
people  together  compelled  them  to  be  civil  to  each  other. 
She  had  commenced  this  gracious  career  by  inaugurating 
children's  parties,  and  when  the  children  became  friends  the 
parents  necessarily  grew  closer  together.  Still  her  task  had 
only  recently  begun,  and  its  effects  were  not  in  full  opera- 
tion. Thus,  though  it  became  known  at  Moleswich  that  a 
young  gentleman,  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  high  estate, 
was  sojourning  at  Cromwell  Lodge,  no  overtures  were  made 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  A's,  B's,  and  C's.  The  vicar,  who 
called  on  Kenehn  the  day  after  the  dinner  at  Braefieldville, 
explained  to  him  the  social  conditions  of  the  place.  "  You 
understand,"  said  he,  "that  it  will  be  from  no  want  of  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  my  neighbors  if  they  do  not  offer  you 
any  relief  from  the  pleasures  of  solitude.  It  will  be  simply 
because  they  are  shy,  not  because  they  are  uncivil.  And  it 
is  this  consideration  that  makes  me,  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
too  forward,  entreat  you  to  look  into  the  vicarage  any  morn- 
ing or  evening  on  which  you  feel  tired  of  your  own  com- 
pany. Suppose  you  drink  tea  with  us  this  evening — you 
will  find  a  young  lady  whose  heart  you  have  already  won." 

"  Whose  heart  I  have  won  ! "  faltered  Kenelm,  and  the 
warm  blood  rushed  to  his  cheek. 

"  But,"  continued  the  vicar,  smiling,  "she  has  no  matri- 
monial designs  on  you  at  present.  She  is  only  twelve  years 
old — my  little  girl  Clcmmy." 

"Clemmy! — She  is  your  daughter.  I  did  not  know  that. 
I  very  gratefully  accept  your  invitation." 

"I  must  not  keep  you  longer  from  your  amusement. 
The  sky  is  just  clouded  enough  for  sport.  What  fly  do  you 
use  ? 

"To  say  truth,  I  doubt  if  the  stream  has  much  to  tempt 
m.e  in  the  way  of  its  trout,  and  1  prefer  rambling  about  the 
lanes  and  by-paths  to 

'The  noiseless  angler's  solitary  stand.' 

I  am  an  indefatigable  walker,  and  the  home  scenery  round 
the  place  has  many  charms  for  me.  Besides,"  added  Ken- 
elm,  feeling  conscious  that  he  ought  to  find  some  more  plaus 
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iblc  excuse  than  the  charms  of  home  scenery  for  locating 
himself  long  in  Cromwell  L<idge — "  besides,  I  intend  to  de- 
vote myself  a  good  deal  to  reading.  I  have  been  very  idle 
of  late,  and  the  solitude  of  this  place  must  be  favorable  to 
study." 

"  Vou  are  not  intended,  I  presume,  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions  ?  " 

''The  learned  professions,"  replied  Kcnclm,  "is  an  invidi- 
ous form  of  speech  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  eradicate 
from  the  language. '  All  professions  nowadays  are  to  have 
much  about  the  same  amount  of  learning.  The  learning  of 
the  military  profession  is  to  be  levelled  upwards— the  learn- 
ing of  the  scholastic  to  be  levelled  downwards.  Cabinet 
ministers  sneer  at  the  uses  of  Greek  and  Latin.  And  even 
such  masculine  studies  as  Law  and  JNIedicine  are  to  be 
adapted  to  the  measurements  of  taste  and  propriety  in  col- 
leges for  young  ladies.  No,  I  am  not  intended  for  any  pro- 
fession ;  but  still  an  ignorant  man  like  myself  may  not  be 
the  worse  for  a  little  book-readinsj;  now  and  then." 

"  You  seem  to  be  badly  provided  with  books  here,"  said 
the  vicar,  glancing  round  the  room,  in  which,  on  a  table  in 
the  corner,  lay  half  a  dozen  old-looking  volumes,  evidently 
belonging  not  to  the  lodger  but  the  landlord.  "  But,  as  I 
before  said,  my  library  is  at  your  service.  What  branch  of 
reading  do  you  prefer  ?" 

Kenelm  was,  and  looked,  puzzled.  But  after  a  pause  he 
answered  : 

"  The  more  remote  it  be  from  the  present  day,  the  better 
for  me.  Vou  said  your  collection  was  rich  in  mediaeval  liter- 
ature. But  the  Middle  Ages  are  so  copied  by  the  modern 
Goths,  that  I  might  as  well  read  translations  of  Chaucer,  or 
take  lodgings  in  Wardour  Street.  If  you  have  any  books 
about  the  manners  and  habits  of  those  who,  according  to 
the  newest  idea  in  science,  were  our  semi-human  progeni- 
tors in  the  transition  state  between  a  marine  animal  and  a 
gorilla,  I  should  be  very  much  edified  by  the  loan." 

"Alas,"  said  Mr.  Emlyn,  laughing,  "  no  such  books  have 
been  left  to  us." 

"  No  such  books  ?  You  must  be  mistaken.  There  must 
be  plenty  of  them  somewhere.  I  grant  all  the  wonderful 
powers  of  invention  bestowed  on  the  creators  of  poetic  ro- 
mance ;  still,  not  the  sovereign  masters  in  that  realm  of 
literature — not  Scott,  not  Cervantes,  not  Goethe,  not  even 
Shakspeare — could  have  presumed  to  rebuild  the  past  with« 
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out  such  materials  as  tliey  found  in  the  books  that  record  it. 
And  though  1,  no  less  clieerfully,  grant  tiiat  we  have  now 
living  among  us  a  creator  of  poetic  romance  immeasurably 
more  inventive  than  they — appealing  to  our  credulity  in  por- 
tents the  most  mcmstrous,  with  a  charm  of  style  the  most 
conversationally  familiar — still  I  cannot  conceive  that  even 
tliat  unrivalled  romance-writer  can  so  bewitch  our  under- 
standings as  to  make  us  believe  that,  if  Miss  Mordaiuit's 
cat  dislikes  to  wet  her  feet,  it  is  probably  because  in  the  pre- 
historic age  her  ancestors  lived  in  the  dry  country  of  Egypt ; 
or  that  when  some  lofty  orator,  a  Pitt  or  a  Gladstone,  rebuts 
with  a  polished  smile  which  reveals  his  canine  teeth  the  rude 
assault  of  an  opponent,  he  betrays  his  descent  from  a  'semi- 
human  progenitor '  who  was  accustomed  to  snap  at  his  en- 
emy. Surely — surely  there  must  be  some  books  still  extant 
written  by  philosophers  before  the  birth  of  Adam,  in  which 
there  is  authority,  even  though  but  in  mytiiic  fable,  for 
such  poetic  inventions.  Surely — surely  some  early  chroni- 
clers must  depose  that  they  saw,  saw  with  their  own  eyes, 
the  great  gorillas  who  scratched  off  their  hairy  coverings  to 
please  the  eyes  of  the  young  ladies  of  their  species,  and  that 
they  noted  the  gradual  metamorphosis  of  one  animal  into 
another.  For,  if  you  tell  me  that  this  illustrious  romance- 
writer  is  but  a  cautious  man  of  science,  and  that  we  must 
accept  his  inventions  according  to  the  sober  laws  of  evidence 
and  fact,  there  is  not  the  most  incredible  ghost-story  which 
does  not  better  satisfy  the  common  sense  of  a  skeptic.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  no  such  books,  lend  me  the  most  unphilo- 
sophical  you  possess — on  magic,  for  instance — the  philoso- 
pher's stone " 

"  I  have  some  of  them,"  said  the  vicar,  laughing  ;  "you 
shall  choose  for  yourself." 

"  If  you  are  going  homeward,  let  me  accompany  you 
part  of  the  way — I  don't  yet  know  where  the  church  and 
the  vicarage  are,  and  I  ought  to  know  before  I  come  in  the 
evening." 

Kenelm  and  the  vicar  walked  side  by  side,  very  sociably, 
across  the  bridge  and  on  the  side  of  the  rivulet  on  which 
stood  Mrs.  Cameron's  cottage.  As  they  skirted  the  garden 
pale  at  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  Kenelm  suddenly  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  some  sentence  which  had  interested  Mr. 
Emlyn,  and  as  suddenly  arrested  his  steps  on  the  turf  that 
bordered  the  lane.  A  little  before  him  stood  an  old  peasant 
woman,  with  whom  Lily,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden 
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pale,  was  convcisinj;-.  Mr.  Einlyn  did  not  al  first  sec  what 
Kenelni  saw  ;  turning  ruiind  rather  to  gaze  on  his  compan- 
ion, surprised  by  his  abrupt  halt  and  silence.  The  girl  put 
a  small  basket  into  tlic  <;ld  woman's  hand,  who  then  dropped 
a  low  curtsy,  and  uttered  low  a  "  God  bless  you."  Low 
though  it  was,  Kenelm  overheard  it,  and  said  abstractedly 
to  Mr.  Emlyn,  "  Is  there  a  greater  link  between  this  life  and 
the  next  than  God's  blessing  on  the  young,  breathed  from 
the  lips  of  the  old  ?" 


CHAPTER  X. 


"And  how  is  your  good  man,  Mrs.  Haley?  "said  the 
vicar,  who  had  now  reached  the  spot  on  which  the  old 
woman  stood — with  Lily's  fair  face  still  bended  down  to 
her — while  Kenelm  slowly  followed  him. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,  he  is  better — out  of  his  bed 
now.     The  young  lady  has  done  him  a  power  of  good " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Lily,  coloring.  "  Make  haste  home  now  ; 
you  must  not  keep  him  waiting  for  his  dinner." 

The  old  woman  again  curtsied,  and  went  ofif  at  a  brisk 
pace. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  said  Mr.  Emlyn,  "that 
Miss  Mordaunt  is  the  best  doctor  in  the  place  ?  Though  if 
she  goes  on  making  so  many  cures  she  will  find  the  number 
of  her  patients  rather  burdensome." 

"  It  was  only  the  other  day,"  said  Lily,  "  that  you  scolded 
me  for  the  best  cure  I  have  yet  made." 

"I  ? — Oh!  I  remember;  you  led  that  silly  child  Madge 
to  believe  there  was  a  fairy  charm  in  the  arrowroot  you 
sent  her.     Own  you  deserved  a  scolding  there." 

"  No,  I  did  not.  I  dress  the  arrowroot,  and  am  I  not 
Fairy  ?  I  have  just  got  such  a  pretty  note  fn^m  Clemmy, 
Mr.  Emlvn,  asking  me  to  come  up  this  evening  and  see  her 
new  magic-lantern.  Will  you  tell  her  to  expect  me  ?  And 
— mind — no  scolding." 

"And  all  magic  ?"  said  Emlyn  ;  "be  it  so." 

Lily  and  Kenelm  had  not  hitherto  exchanged  a  word. 
She  had  replied  with  a  grave  inclination  of  her  head  to  his 
silent  bow.  But  now  she  turned  to  him  shvlv  and  said,  "I 
suppose  you  have  been  fishing  all  the  morning?" 
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**  No  ;  the  fishes  hereabout  are  under  tlie  protection  of 
a  Fairy — whom  I  dare  not  displease." 

Lily's  face  brightened,  and  she  extended  her  hand  to 
him  over  the  palings.  "Good-day;  I  hear  aunty's  voice — 
those  dreadful  French  verbs  !  " 

She  disappeared  among  the  shrubs,  amid  which  they 
heard  the  trill  of  her  fresh  young  voice  singing  to  herself. 

"  That  child  has  a  heart  of  gold,"  said  Mr.  Emlyn,  as  the 
two  men  walked  on.  "  I  did  not  exaggerate  when  I  said 
she  was  the  best  doctor  in  the  place.  I  believe  the  poor 
really  do  believe  that  she  is  a  Fair)-.  Of  course  we  send 
from  the  vicarage  to  our  ailing  parishioners  who  require  it 
food  and  wine  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  do  them  the  good  that 
her  little  dishes  made  by  her  own  tiny  hands  do  ;  and  I 
don't  know  if  you  noticed  the  basket  that  old  woman  took 
away — Miss  Lily  taught  Will  Somers  to  make  the  prettiest 
little  baskets  ;  and  she  puts  her  jellies  or  other  savories  into 
dainty  porcelain  gallipots  nicely  fitting  into  the  baskets, 
which  she  trims  with  ribbons.  It  is  the  look  of  the  thing 
that  tempts  the  appetite  of  the  invalids,  and  certainly  the 
child  may  well  be  called  Fairy  at  present;  but  I  wish  Miss 
Cameron  would  attend  a  little  more  strictly  to  her  educa- 
tion.    She  can't  be  a  Fairv  forever." 

Kenelm  sighed,  but  made  no  answer. 

Mr.  Emlyn  then  turned  the  conversation  to  erudite  sub- 
jects ;  and  so  they  came  in  sight  of  th'e  town,  when  the  vicar 
stopped  and  pointed  towards  the  church,  of  which  the  spire 
rose  a  little  to  tiie  left,  with  two  aged  yew-trees  half  shadow- 
ing the  burial-ground,  and  in  the  rear  a  glimpse  of  the 
vicarage  seen  amid    the  shrubs  of  its  g;irden  ground. 

"  You  will  know^  your  way  now,"  said  the  vicar  ;  "  excuse 
me  if  I  quit  you  ;  I  have  a  few  visits  to  make  ;  among  others, 
to  poor  Haley,  husband  to  the  old  woman  you  saw.  I  read 
to  him  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day  ;  yet  still  I  fancy 
that  he  believes  in  fairy  charms." 

"  Better  believe  too  much  than  too  little,"  said  Kenelm  ; 
and  he  turned  aside  into  the  village,  and  spent  half  an  hour 
with  Will,  looking  at  the  pretty  baskets  Lily  had  taught  Will 
to  make.  Then,  as  he  went  slowly  homeward,  he  turned 
aside  into  the  churchyard. 

The  church,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  not  large, 
but  it  probably  sufficed  for  its  congregation,  since  it  betrayed 
no  signs  of  m.odern  addition  ;  restoration  or  repair  it  needed 
not.     The  centuries  had  but  mellowed  the  tints  of  its  solid 
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walls,  as  little  injured  by  the  huge  ivy  stems  that  shot  forth 
their  aspiring  leaves  to  the  very  summit  of  the  stately  tower, 
as  by  the  slender  roses  which  had  been  trained  to  climb  up 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  massive  buttresses.  The  site  of  the 
burial-ground  was  unusually  picturesque  ;  sheltered  towards 
the  north  by  a  rising  ground  clothed  with  woods,  sloping 
tU)wn  at  the  south  towards  the  glebe  pasture  grounds, 
through  which  ran  the  brooklet,  sufficiently  near  for  its 
brawling  gurgle  to  be  heard  on  a  still  day.  Kenelm  sat 
himself  on  an  antique  tomb,  which  was  evidently  appro- 
priated to  some  one  of  higher  than  common  rank  in  bygone 
days,  but  on  which  the  sculpture  was  wholly  obliterated. 

The  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  place  had  their  charm 
for  his  meditative  temperament ;  and  he  remained  there 
long,  forgetful  of  time,  and  scarcely  hearing  the  boom  of 
the  clock  that  warned  him  of  its  lapse. 

When  suddenly,  a  shadow — the  shadow  of  a  human  form 
— fell  on  the  grass  on  which  his  eyes  dreamily  rested.  He 
looked  up  with  a  start,  and  beheld  Lily  standing  before  him 
mute  and  still.  Her  image  was  so  present  in  his  thoughts 
at  the  moment  that  he  felt  a  thrill  of  awe,  as  if  the  thoughts 
had  conjured  up  her  apparition.     She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"You  here,  too  ?"  she  said  very  softly,  almost  whisperingly. 

"  Too  !"  echoed  Kenelm,  rising  ;  "too!  'Tis  no  wonder 
that  I,  a  stranger  to  the  place,  should  find  my  steps  attracted 
towards  its  most  venerable  building.  Even  the  most  care- 
less traveller,  halting  at  some  remote  abodes  of  the  living, 
turns  aside  to  gaze  on  the  burial-ground  of  the  dead.  But 
my  surprise  is  that  you.  Miss  Mordaunt,  should  be  attracted 
towards  the  same  spot." 

"It  is  my  favorite  spot,"  said  Lily,  "and  always  has 
been.  I  have  sat  many  an  hour  on  that  tombstone.  It  is 
strange  to  think  that  no  one  knows  who  sleeps  beneath  it. 
The  'Guide  Book  to  Moleswich,'  though  it  gives  the  history 
of  the  church  from  the  reign  in  which  it  was  first  built,  can 
only  venture  a  guess  that  this  tomb,  the  grandest  and  oldest 
in  the  burial-ground,  is  tenanted  by  some  member  of  a  fam- 
ily named  Montfichet,  that  was  once  very  powerful  in  the 
county,  and  has  become  extinct  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  But,"  added  Lily,  "there  is  not  a  letter  of  the  name 
Montfichet  left.  I  foiuid  (jut  more  than  any  one  else  has 
done — I  learned  black-letter  on  purpose  ;  look  here,"  and 
she  pointed  to  a  small  spot  in  which  the  moss  had  been  re- 
moved.     "Do  you    see  those  figures?  are  they  not    xviii? 
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and  look  again,  in  what  was  once  the  line  above  the  figures, 
ELE.  It  must  have  been  an  Eleanor,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen " 

"I  rather  think  it  more  probable  that  the  figures  refer  to 
the  date  of  the  deatli,  13 18  perhaps  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  de- 
cipher black-letter,  which  is  more  in  my  father's  line  than 
mine,  I  think  it  is  a  l,  not  E  l,  and  that  it  seems  as  if  there 
had  been  a  letter  between  l  and  the  second  E,  which  is  now 
effaced.  The  tomb  itself  is  not  likely  to  belong  to  any 
powerful  family  then  resident  at  the  place.  Their  monu- 
ments, according  to  usage,  would  have  been  within  the 
church  ;  probably  in  their  own  mortuary  chapel." 

"  Don't  try  to  destroy  my  fancy,"  said  Lily,  shaking  her 
head;  "you  cannot  succeed  ;  I  know  her  history  too  well. 
She  was  young,  and  some  one  loved  her,  and  built  over  her 
the  finest  tomb  he  could  afford  ;  and  see  how  long  the 
epitaph  must  have  been  !  how  much  it  must  have  spoken  in 
her  praise;  and  of  his  grief.  And  then  he  went  his  way,  and 
the  tomb  was  neglected,  and  her  fate  forgotten." 

"My  dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  this  is  indeed  a  wild  romance 
to  spin  out  of  so  slender  a  thread.  But  even  if  true,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  life  is  forgotten  though  a  tomb 
be  neglected." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Lily,  thoughtfully.  "  But  when  I  am 
dead,  if  I  can  look  down,  I  think  it  would  please  me  to  see 
my  grave  not  neglected  by  those  who  had  loved  me  once." 

She  moved  from  him  as  she  said  this,  and  went  to  a  little 
mound  that  seemed  not  long  since  raised  ;  there  was  a 
simple  cross  at  the  head,  and  a  narrow  border  of  flowers 
round  it.  Lily  knelt  beside  the  flowers  and  pulled  out  a 
stray  weed.  Then  she  rose,  and  said  to  Kenelm,  who  had 
followed  and  now  stood  beside  her  : 

"  She  was  the  little  grandchild  of  poor  old  Mrs  Hales. 
I  could  not  cure  her,  though  I  tried  hard  ;  she  was  so  fond 
cjf  me,  and  died  in  my  arms.  No,  let  me  not  say  'died  : '  surely 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  dying.     'Tis  but  a  change  of  life  ; 

"  '  Less  than  the  void  lietween  two  waves  of  air, 
The  space  between  existence  and  a  soul.'  " 

"  Whose  lines  are  those  ?  "  asked  Kenelm. 
"  I  don't  know  ;  I  learnt  them  from  Lion.     Don't  you 
believe  them  to  be  true  ? " 

"Yes!     But  the  truth  does  not  render  the  thought  of 
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quitting  this  scene  of  life  for  another  more  pleasing  to  most 
of  us.  See  how  soft  and  gentle  and  bright  is  all  that  living 
summer  land  beyond  ;  let  us  find  subject  for  talk  from  that, 
not  fiom  the  graveyard  on  which  we  stand." 

"  But  is  there  not  a  summer  land  fairer  than  that  we  see 
now  ;  and  which  we  do  see,  as  in  a  dream,  best  when  we 
take  subjects  of  talk  from  the  graveyard  ?"  Without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  Lily  went  on  :  "  I  planted  these  flowers  ; 
Mr.  Emlyn  was  angry  with  me,  he  said  it  was  '  popish.' 
But  ho  had  not  the  heart  to  have  them  taken  up  ;  I  come 
here  very  olten  to  see  to  them.  Do  you  think  it  wrong  ? 
Poor  little  Nell! — she  was  so  fond  of.  flowers.  And  the 
Eleanor  in  the  great  tomb,  she  too  perhaps  knew  some  one 
who  called  her  Nell  ;  but  there  are  no  flowers  round  her 
tomb — Poor  Eleanor  !" 

She  took  the  nosegay  she  wore  on  her  bosom,  and  as  she 
repassed  the  tomb  laid  it  on  the  mouldering  stone. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


They  quitted  the  burial-ground,  taking  their  way  to 
Grasmere.  Kenelm  walked  by  Lily's  side  ;  not  a  word 
passed  between  them  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage. 

Then  Lily  stopped  abruptly,  and,  lifting  towards  him  her 
charming  face,  said  : 

"  I  told  you  I  would  think  over  what  you  said  to  me  last 
night.  I  have  done  so,  and  feel  I  can  thank  you  honestly. 
You  were  very  kind.  I  never  before  thought  that  1  had  a 
bad  temper  ;  no  one  ever  told  me  so.  But  I  see  now  what 
you  mean — sometimes  I  feel  very  quickly,  and  then  I  show 
it.     But  how  did  I  show  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chillingly?" 

"  Did  you  not  turn  your  back  to  me  when  I  seated  my- 
self next  you  in  Mrs.  Braefield's  garden,  vouchsafing  me  no 
reply  when  I  asked  if  I  had  offended  ?" 

Lily's  face  became  bathed  in  blushes,  and  her  voice 
faltered,  as  she  answered  : 

"  I  was  not  offended  ;  I  was  not  in  a  bad  temper  then  : 
it  was  worse  than  that." 

"  Worse— what  could  it  possibly  be  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was  envy." 
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"  Envy  of  what — of  whom  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  ;  after  all,  I  fear  aunty  is 
right,  and  the  fairy-tales  put  very  silly,  very  naughty, 
thoughts  into  one's  head.  When  Cinderella's  sisters  went 
to  the  king's  ball,  and  Cinderella  was  left  alone,  did  not  she 
long  to  go  too  ?     Did  not  she  envy  her  sisters  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  understand  now — Sir  Charles  spoke  of  the 
Court  Ball." 

"  And  you  were  there  talking  with  handsome  ladies — and 
— oh  !  I  was  so  foolish  and  felt  sore." 

"  You,  who  when  we  first  met  wondered  how  people  who 
could  live  in  the  countrv  preferred  to  live  in  towns,  do  then 
sometimes  contradict  yourself,  and  sigh  for  the  great  world 
that  lies  beyond  these  quiet  water  banks.  You  feel  that  you 
have  youth  and  beauty,  and  wish  to  be  admired  !  " 

"  It  is  not  that  exactly,"  said  Lily,  with  a  perplexed  look 
in  her  ingenuous  countenance,  "  and  in  my  better  moments, 
when  the  'bettermost  self'  comes  forth,  I  know  that  I  am 
not  made  for  the  great  world  you  speak  of.     But  you  see 

"  Here  she  paused  again,  and,  as  they  had  now  entered 

the  garden,  dropped  wearily  on  a  bench  beside  the  path. 
Kenelm  seated  himself  there  too,  waiting  for  her  to  finish 
her  broken  sentence. 

"  You  see,"  she  continued,  looking  down  embarrassed, 
and  describing  vague  circles  on  the  gravel  with  her  fairy- 
like foot,  "  that  at  home,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  they 
have  treated  me  as  if,  well  as  if  I  were — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— the  child  of  one  of  your  great  ladies.  Even  Lion,  who  is 
so  noble,  so  grand,  seemed  to  think  when  I  was  a  mere  in- 
fant that  I  was  a  little  queen  ;  once  when  I  told  a  fib  he  did 
not  scold  me,  but  I  never  saw  him  look  so  sad  and  so  angry 
as  when  he  said,  '  Never  again  forget  that  you  are  a  lady.' 
And,  but  I  tire  vou " 

"  Tire  me,  indeed  !  go  on." 

"  No,  I  have  said  enough  to  explain  why  I  have  at  times 
proud  thoughts,  and  vain  thoughts  ;  and  why  for  instance  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Perhaps  my  place  of  right  is  among  those 
fine  ladies  wliom  he' — but  it  is  all  over  now."  She  rose 
hastily  with  a  pretty  laugh,  and  bounded  towards  Mrs. 
Cameron,  who  was  walking  slowly  along  the  lawn  with  a 
book  in  her  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  a  very  mern'  party  at  tbc  vicarage  that  evening. 
Lily  had  not  been  prepared  to  meet  Kenelm  there,  and  her 
face  briglitened  wonderfully  as  at  her  entrance  he  turned 
from  the  bookshelves  to  which  Mr.  Emlyn  was  directing  his 
attention.  But,  instead  of  meeting  his  advance,  she  darted 
off  to  the  lawn,  where  Clemmy  and  several  other  children 
greeted  her  with  a  joyous  shout." 

"  Not  acquainted  with  Macleane's  'Juvenal '  ?"  said  the 
reverend  scholar  ;  "you  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  it — 
here  it  is — a  posthumous  work,  edited  by  George  Long.  I 
can  lend  you  Munro's  Lucretius,  '  69.  Aha  !  we  have  some 
scholars  yet  to  pit  against  the  Germans." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Kenelm.  "  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  they  will  ever  wish  to  rival  us  in  that 
game  which  Miss  Clemmy  is  now  forming  on  the  lawn,  and 
in  which  England  has  recently  acquired  an  European  repu- 
tation." 

"  I  don't  take  you.    What  game  ?  " 

''  Puss  in  the  Corner.  With  your  leave  I  will  look  out 
and  see  whether  it  be  a  winning  game  for  puss — in  the  long 
run."  Kenelm  joined  the  children,  amidst  whom  Lily 
seemed  not  the  least  childlike.  Resisting  all  overtures  from 
Clemmy  to  join  in  their  play,  he  seated  himself  on  a  sloping 
bank  at  a  little  distance — an  idle  looker-on.  His  eye  fol- 
lowed Lily's  nimble  movements,  liis  ear  drank  in  the  music 
of  her  joyous  laugh.  Could  that  be  the  same  girl  whom  he 
had  seen  tending  the  flower-bed  amid  the  grave-stones  ? 
Mrs.  Emlyn  came  across  the  lawn  and  joined  him,  seating 
herself  also  on  the  bank.  Mrs.  Emlyn  was  an  exceedingly 
clever  woman  ;  nevertheless  she  was  not  formidable,  on  the 
contrary  pleasing  ;  and  though  the  ladies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood said  "  she  talked  like  a  book,"  the  easy  gentleness  of 
her  voice  carried  off  that  offence. 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  said  she,  "  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  husband's  invitation  to  what  must  seem  to  you 
so  frivolous  an  entertainment  as  a  child's  party.  But  when 
Mr.  Emlyn  asked  you  to  come  to  us  this  evening,  he  was 
not  aware  that  Clemmy  had  also  invited  her  young  friends. 
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He  had  looked  forward  to  a  rational  conversation  with  you 
on  his  own  favorite  studies." 

"  It  is  not  so  long  since  I  left  school  but  that  I  prefer  a 
half-holiday  to  lessons,  even  from  a  tutor  so  pleasant  as  Mr. 
Emlyn — 

'  Ah,  happy  years — once  more  who  would  not  be  a  Ijoy  ! '  " 

"Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Emlyn,  with  a  grave  smile.  "Who 
that  had  started  so  fairly  as  Mr.  Chillingly  in  the  career  of 
man  would  wish  to  go  back  and  resume  a  place  among 
boys  ? " 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Emlyn,  the  line  I  quoted  was  wrung 
from  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had  already  outstripped  all 
rivals  in  the  raceground  he  had  chosen,  and  who  at  that 
moment  was  in  the  very  Maytime  of  youth  and  of  fame. 
And  if  such  a  man  at  s\tpc\\  an  epoch  in  his  career  could  sigh 
to  '  be  once  more  a  boy,' it  must  have  been  when  he  was 
thinking  of  the  boy's  half-holiday,  and  recoiling  from  the 
taskwork  he  was  condemned  to  learn  as  man." 

"The  line  you  quote  is,  I  think,  from  Childe  Harold,  and 
surely  you  would  not  apply  to  mankind  in  general  the  senti- 
ment of  a  poet  so  peculiarly  self-reflecting  (if  I  may  use 
that  expression),  and  in  whom  sentiment  is  often  so 
morbid." 

"You  are  right,  Mrs.  Emlyn,"  said  Kenelm,  ingenuously. 
"  Still  a  boy's  half-holiday  is  a  very  happy  thing  ;  and 
among  mankind  in  general,  there  must  be  many  who  would 
be  glad  to  have  it  back  again.  Mr.  Emlyn  himself,  I  should 
think." 

"Mr.  Emlyn  has  his  half-holiday  now.  Do  you  not  see 
him  standing  just  outside  the  window  ?  Do  you  not  hear 
him  laughing  ?  He  is  a  child  again  in  the  mirth  of  his 
cliildren.  I  hope  you  will  stay  some  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  I  am  sure  you  and  he  will  like  each  other.  And  it  is 
such  a  rare  delis:ht  to  him  to  get  a  scholar  like  yourself  to 
talk  to." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  am  not  a  scholar — a  very  noble  title  that, 
and  not  to  be  given  to  a  lazy  trifler  on  the  surface  of  book- 
lore  like  myself." 

"You  are  too  modest.  My  husband  has  a  copy  of  your 
Cambridge  prize  verses,  and  says  '  the  Latinity  of  them  is 
quite  beautiful.'     I  quote  his  very  Avords." 

"  Lntin  verse-making  is  a  mere  knack,  little  more  than 
a  proof  that  one  had  an  elegant  scholar  for  one's  tutor,  as  I 
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certainly  had.  Hut  it  is  by  special  grace  that  a  real  scholar 
can  send  forth  another  real  scholar,  and  a  Kenneilv  produce 
a  Munro.  But  to  return  to  the  mure  interesliui^;  cpiestion 
of  half-holidays  ;  I  declare  that  Clenimy  is  leading;  off  your 
husband  in  triumph.  He  is  actually  going  to  be  Puss  in  the 
Corner." 

"  When  you  know  more  of  Charles— I  mean  my  husband 
— you  will  discover  that  his  whole  life  is  more  or  less  of  a 
holiday.  Perhaps  because  he  is  not  what  you  accuse  your- 
self of  being — he  is  not  lazy  ;  he  never  wishes  to  be  a  boy 
once  more  ;  and  taskwork  itself  is  holiday  to  him.  He  en- 
joys shutting  himself  up  in  liis  study  and  reading — he  en- 
jovs  a  walk  with  the  children — he  enjoys  visiting  the  poor 
— he  enjoys  iiis  duties  as  a  clergyman.  And  though  I  am 
not  always  contented  for  liim,  though  I  think  he  shoiild 
have  had  those  honors  in  his  profusion  wliicli  have  been 
lavished  on  men  with  less  ability  and  less  learning,  yet  he 
is  never  discontented  himself.  Shall  I  tell  you  his  se- 
cret ?  •• 

"  Do." 

"  He  is  a  Thanks-Diving  Man.  You,  too,  must  have  much 
to  thank  God  for,  Mr.  Chillingly  ;  and  in  thanksgiving  to 
God  does  there  not  blend  usefulness  to  man,  and  such 
sense  of  pastime  in  the  usefulness  as  makes  each  day  a  holi- 
day ? " 

Kenelm  looked  up  into  the  quiet  face  of  this  obscure 
pastor's  wife  with  a  startled  expression  in  his  own. 

"I  see,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  tliat  you  have  devested  much 
thought  to  the  study  of  the  aesthetical  philosophy  as  ex- 
pounded by  German  thinkers,  whom  it  is  rather  difficult  lo 
understand." 

"  I,  Mr.  Chillingly — good  gracious  !  No  !  What  do  you 
mean  by  your  aesthetical  philosophy  ?" 

"According  to  a;sthetics,  I  believe  man  arrives  at  his 
highest  state  of  moral  excellence  when  labor  and  duty  lose 
all  the  harshness  of  effort — when  they  become  the  impulse 
and  habit  of  life;  when,  as  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
beautiful,  they  are,  like  beauty,  enjoyed  as  pleasure  ;  and 
thus,  as  you  expressed,  each  day  becomes  a  holiday.  A 
lovely  doctrine,  not  perhaps  so  lofty  as  that  of  the  Stoics, 
but  more  bewitching.  Only,  very  few  of  us  can  practically 
merge  our  cares  and  our  worries  into  so  serene  an  atmos- 
phere." 

"  Some  do    so  without    knowing  anything   of  aesthetics 
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and  witli  no  pretence  to  be  Stoics  ;  but,  then,  they  arc 
Christians." 

"  There  are  some  such  Christians,  no  doubt,  but  they  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Take  Christendom  altogether,  and 
it  appears  to  comprise  the  most  agitated  population  in  the 
world  ;  the  population  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  grumb- 
ling as  to  the  quantity  of  labor  to  be  done,  the  loudest  com- 
plaints tliat  duty  instead  of  a  pleasure  is  a  very  hard  and 
disagreeable  struggle,  and  in  which  holidays  are  fewest  and 
the  moral  atmosphere  least  serene.  Perhaps,"  added  Ken- 
elm,  with  a  deeper  shade  of  thought  on  his  brow,  "  it  is 
this  perpetual  consciousness  of  struggle  ;  this  difficulty  in 
merging  toil  into  ease,  or  stern  duty  into  placid  enjoyment  ; 
this  refusal  to  ascend  for  one's  self  into  the  calm  of  an  air 
aloof  from  the  cloud  which  darkens,  and  the  hailstorm 
Avhich  beats  upon,  the  fellow-men  we  leave  below ;  that 
makes  the  troubled  life  of  Christendom  dearer  to  heaven, 
and  more  conducive  to  heaven's  design  in  rendering  earth 
the  wrestling-ground  and  not  the  resting-place  of  man,  than 
is  that  of  the  Bralimin,  ever  seeking  to  abstract  himself  from 
the  Christian's  conflicts  of  action  and  desire,  and  to  carry 
into  its  cxtremest  practice  the  aestlietic  theory,  of  basking 
undisturbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  absolute 
beautv  human  thought  can  reflect  from  its  idea  of  divine 
good!" 

Whatever  Mrs.  Emlyn  might  have  said  in  reply  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  rush  of  the  children  towards  her  ;  they 
were  tired  of  play,  and  eager  for  tea  and  the  magic-lantern. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  room  is  duly  obscured,  and  the  white  sheet  attached 
to  the  wall ;  the  children  are  seated,  hushed  and  awe-stricken. 
And  Kenelm  is  placed  next  to  Lily. 

The  tritest  things  in  our  mortal  experience  are  among 
the  most  m)'sterious.  There  is  more  mystery  in  the  growth 
of  a  blade  of  grass  than  tliere  is  in  the  wizard's  mirror  or 
the  feats  of  a  spirit  medium.  Most  of  us  have  known  the 
attraction  that  draws  one  human  being  to  another,  and 
makes  it  so  exquisite  a  happiness  to  sit  quiet  and  mute  by 
another's   side ;  which   stills   for   the    moment   the  busiest 
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thoughts  in  our  brain,  the  most  turbulent  desires  in  our 
hearts,  and  renders  us  but  conscious  of  a  present  ineffable 
bliss.  Most  of  us  have  known  that.  But  who  has  ever 
been  satisfied  with  any  metaphysical  account  of  its  why  or 
wherefore  .''  We  can  but  say  it  is  love,  and  love  at  that 
earlier  section  of  its  history  which  iTas  not  yet  escaped  from 
romance  :  but  by  what  process  that  other  person  has  become 
singled  out  of  the  whole  universe  to  attain  such  special 
power  over  one,  is  a  problem  that,  though  many  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  it,  has  never  attained  to  solution.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  room  Kenelm  could  only  distinguish  the 
outlines  of  Lily's  delicate  face,  but  at  each  new  surprise  in 
the  show  the  face  intuitively  turned  to  his,  and  once,  when 
the  terrible  image  of  a  sheeted  ghost,  pursuing  a  guilty  man, 
passed  along  the  wall,  she  drew  closer  to  him  in  her  childish 
fright,  and  by  an  involuntary  innocent  movement  laid  her 
hand  on  his.  He  detained  it  tenderly,  but,  alas!  it  was 
withdrawn  the  next  moment :  the  ghost  was  succeeded  by  a 
couple  of  dancing  dogs.  And  Lily's  ready  laugh — partly  at 
the  dogs,  partly  at  her  own  pi-evious  alarm — vexed  Kenelm's 
ear.  He  wished  there  had  been  a  succession  of  ghosts  each 
more  appalling  than  the  last. 

The  entertainment  was  over,  and  after  a  slight  refresh- 
ment of  cakes  and  wincand-water  the  paity  broke  up  ;  the 
children-visitors  went  away  attended  by  servant-maids  who 
had  come  for  them.  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Lily  were  to  walk 
home  on  foot. 

"It  is  a  lovely  night,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  said  Mr.  Emlyn, 
"and  I  will  attend  you  to  your  gate." 

"  Permit  me  also,"  said  Kenelm. 

"Ay,"  said  the  vicar.,  "it  is  your  own  way  to  Cromwell 
Lodge." 

The  path  led  them  through  the  church-yard  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  brooksidc.  The  moonbeams  shimmered 
through  the  yew-trees  and  rested  on  the  old  tomb — playing, 
as  it  were,  round  the  flowers  which  Lily's  hand  had  that 
day  dropped  upon  its  stone.  She  was  walking  beside  Ken- 
elm— the  elder  two  a  few  paces  in  front. 

"  How  silly  I  was,"  said  she,  "  to  be  so  frightened  at  the 
false  ghost!  I  don't  think  a  real  one  would  frighten  me, 
at  least  if  seen  here,  in  this  loving  moonlight,  and  on  God's 
ground  !  " 

"  Ghosts,  were  they  permitted  to  appear  except  in  a 
magic-lantern,  could  not  harm  the  innocent.    And  I  wonder 
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why  the  idea  of  their  apparition  should  always  have  been 
associated  with  such  phantasies  of  horror,  especially  by 
sinless  children,  who  have  the  least  reason  to  dread  them." 

"  Oh,  that  is  true,"  cried  Lily  ;  "but  even  when  we  are 
grown  up  there  must  be  times  in  which  we  should  so  long 
to  see  a  ghost,  and  feel  what  a  comfort,  what  a  joy  it  would 
be." 

"  I  understand  you.  If  some  one  very  dear  to  us  had 
vanished  from  our  life  ;  if  we  felt  the  anguish  of  the  separa- 
tion so  intensely  as  to  efface  the  thought  that  life,  as  you 
said  so  well,  '  never  dies  ; '  well,  yes,  then  I  can  conceive 
that  the  mourner  would  yearn  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  van- 
ished one,  were  it  but  to'  ask  the  sole  and  only  question  he 
could  desire  to  put  :  '  Art  thou  happy  ?  May  I  hope  that 
we  shall  meet  again,  never  to  part — never  ? '  " 

Kenelm's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke  ;  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  A  melancholy,  vague,  unaccountable,  overpowering, 
passed  across  his  heart,  as  the  shadow  of  some  dark-winged 
bird  passes  over  a  quiet  stream. 

"You  have  never  yet  felt  this  ?  "  asked  Lily  doubtingly, 
in  a  soft  voice,  full  of  tender  pity,  stopping  short  and  look- 
ing into  his  face. 

"  I  ?  No.  I  have  never  yet  lost  one  whom  I  so  loved 
and  so  yearned  to  see  again.  I  was  but  thinking  that  such 
losses  may  befall  us  all  ere  we  too  vanish  out  of  sight." 

"  Lily  !"  called  forth  Mrs.  Cameron,  halting  at  the  gate 
of  the  burial-ground. 

"Yes,  auntie?" 

"Mr.  Emlyn  wants  to  know  how  far  you  have  got  in 
'Numa  Pompilius.'     Come  and  answer  for  yourself." 

"  Oh,  those  tiresome  grown-up  people  !  "  whispered  Lily, 
petulantly,  to  Kenelm.  "  I  do  like  Mr.  Emlyn  ;  he  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  men.  But  still  he  is  grown  up,  and  his 
'Numa  Pompilius'  is  so  stupid." 

*'  My  first  French  lesson-book.  No,  it  is  not  stupid. 
Read  on.  It  has  hints  of  the  prettiest  fairy-tale  I  know, 
and  of  the  fairy  in  especial  who  bewitched  my  fancies  as  a 
boy." 

By  this  time  they  had  gained  the  gate  of  the  burial- 
ground. 

"  What  fairy  tale  ?  what  fairy  ?"  asked  Lily,  speaking 
quickly. 

"  She  was  a  fairy,  though  in  heathen  language  she  is 
called  a  nymph — Egeria.     She  was  the  link  between   men 
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and  gods  to  whom  she  loved ;  she  belongs  to  the  race  of 
gods.     True,  she,  too,  may  vanish,  but  she  can  never  die." 

"Well,  Miss  Lily,"  said  the  vicar,  "  and  how  far  in  the 
book  1  lent  you — '  Nunia  Pompilius  '  ?  " 

"Ask  me  this  day  next  week." 

"  I  will  ;  but  mind  you  are  to  translate  as  you  go  on.  I 
must  see  the  translation." 

"  Very  well.    I  will  do  my  best,"  answered  Lily,  meekly. 

Lily  now  walked  by  the  vicar's  side,  and  Kenelm  by  Mrs. 
Cameron's,  till  they  reached  Grasmere. 

"  I  will  go  on  with  you  to  the  bridge,  Mr.  Chillingly," 
said  the  vicar,  when  the  ladies  had  disappeared  within  their 
garden. 

"  We  had  little  time  to  look  over  my  books,  and,  by-the- 
by,  I  hope  you  at  least  took  the  'Juvenal.'  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Emlyn  ;  who  can  quit  your  house  with  an  in- 
clination for  satire  ?  I  must  come  some  morning  and  select 
a  volume  from  those  works  which  give  pleasant  views  of 
life  and  bequeath  favorable  impressions  of  mankind.  Your 
wife,  with  whom  I  have  had  an  interesting  conversation 
upon  the  principles  of  aesthetical  philosophy " 

"  My  wife — Charlotte  !  She  knows  nothing  about  aesthe- 
tical philosophy." 

*'  She  calls  it  by  another  name,  but  she  understands  it 
well  enough  to  illustrate  the  principles  by  example.  She 
tells  me  that  labor  and  duty  are  so  taken  up  by  you 

'  In  den  lieitern  Regionen 
Wo  die  reinen  Formcn  wolinen,' 

that  they  become  joy  and  beauty — is  it  so  ? " 

"I  am  sure  that  Charlotte  never  said  anything  half  so 
poetical.  But,  in  plain  words,  the  days  pass  with  me  very 
happily.  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  were  not  happy. 
Heaven  has  bestowed  on  me  so  many  sources  of  love — wife, 
children,  books,  and  the  calling  which,  when  one  quits  one's 
own  threshold,  carries  love  along  with  it  into  the  world  be- 
yond. A  small  world  in  itself — only  a  parish — but  then  my 
calling  links  it  with  infinity." 

"  I  see  ;  it  is  from  the  sources  of  love  that  you  draw  the 
supplies  for  happiness." 

"  Surely  ;  without  love  one  may  be  good,  but  one  could 
scarcely  be  happy.  No  one  can  dream  of  a  heaven  except  as 
the  abode  of  love.     What  writer  is  it  who  says,  '  How  well 
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the  human  heart  was  understood  by  him  who  first  called 
God  by  the  name  of  Father  '  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  is  beautifully  said.  You 
evidently  do  not  subscribe  to  the  arguments  in  Decimus 
Roach's  'Approach  to  the  Angels.'  " 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  Chillingly  !  your  words  teach  me  how  lacera- 
ted a  man's  happiness  may  be  if  he  does  not  keep  the  claws 
of  vanity  closely  pared.  I  actually  feel  a  keen  pang  when 
you  speak  to  me  of  that  eloquent  panegyric  on  celibacy, 
ignorant  that  the  only  thing  I  ever  published  which  I'fan- 
cied  was  not  without  esteem  by  intellectual  readers  is  a 
Reply  to  'The  Approach  to  the  Angels' — a  youthful  book, 
written  in  the  first  year  of  my  marriage.  But  it  obtained 
success  :  I  have  just  revised  the  tenth  edition  of  it." 

"That  is  the  book  I  will  select  from  your  library.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Roach,  whom  I  saw  at  Ox- 
ford a  few  days  ago,  recants  his  opinions,  and,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  is  about  to  be  married — he  begs  me  to  add,  '  not  for 
his  own  personal  satisfaction.'  " 

"  Going  to  be  married  !— Decimus  Roach  !  I  thought 
my  Reply  would  convince  him  at  last." 

''  I  shall  look  to  your  Reply  to  remove  some  lingering 
doubts  in  my  own  mind." 

"  Doubts  in  favor  of  celibacy  ?  " 

"Well,  if  nut  for  laymen,  perhaps  for  a  priesthood." 

"  The  most  forcible  part  of  my  Reply  is  on  that  head  : 
read  it  attentively.  I  think  that,  of  all  sections  of  mankind, 
the  clergy  are  those  to  whom,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  marriage  should  be 
most  commended.  Why,  sir,"  continued  the  vicar,  warm- 
ing up  into  oratorical  enthusiasm,  "are  you  not  aware  that 
there  are  no  homes  in  England  from  which  men  who  have 
served  and  adorned  their  country  have  issued  fortli  in  such 
prodigal  nimibers  as  those  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church  ? 
What  other  class  can  produce  a  list  so  crowded  with  emi- 
nent names  as  we  can  boast  in  the  sons  we  have  reared  and 
sent  forth  into  the  world  ?  How  many  statesmen,  soldiers, 
sailors,  lawyers,  physicians,  authors,  men  of  science,  have 
been  the  sons  of  us  village  pastors  !  Naturally — for  with 
us  they  receive  careful  education  ;  they  acquire  of  necessity 
the  simple  tastes  and  disciplined  habits  which  lead  to  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  carry 
with  them  throughout  life  a  purer  moral  code,  a  more  sys- 
tematic reverence  for  things  and   thoughts  religious  asso- 
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ciated  with  their  earliest  images  of  affection  and  respect, 
than  can  be  expected  from  tlie  sons  of  hxymen,  whose  pa- 
rents are  wholly  temporal  and  worldly.  Sir,  I  maintain  that 
this  is  a  cogent  argument,  to  be  considered  well  by  the 
nation,  not  only  in  favQr  of  a  married  clergy — for,  on  that 
score,  a  million  of  Roaches  could  not  convert  public  opinion 
in  this  country — but  in  favor  of  the  Church,  the  Established 
Church,  which  has  been  so  fertile  a  nursery  of  illustrious 
laymen  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  one  main  and  un- 
detected cause  of  the  lower  tone  of  morality,  public  and 
private,  of  the  greater  corruption  of  manners,  of  the  more 
prevalent  scorn  of  religion  which  we  see,  for  instance,  in  a 
country  so  civilized  as  France,  is,  that  its  clergy  can  train  no 
sons  to  carry  into  the  contests  of  earth  the  steadfast  belief 
in  accountability  to  Heaven." 

"  I  thank  you  with  a  full  heart,"  said  Kenelm.  "  I  shall 
ponder  well  over  all  that  you  have  so  earnestly  said.  I  am 
already  disposed  to  give  up  all  lingering  crotchets  as  to  a 
bachelor  clergy  ;  but,  as  a  layman,  I  fear  that  I  shall  never 
attain  to  the  purified  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Decimus  Roach, 
and  if  ever  I  do  marry  it  will  be  very  much  for  my  personal 
satisfaction." 

Mr.  Emlyn  laughed  good-humoredly,  and,  as  they  had 
now  reached  the  bridge,  shook  hands  with  Kenelm,  and 
walked  homewards,  along  the  brook-side  and  through  the 
burial-ground-,  with  the  alert  step  and  the  uplifted  head  of  a 
man  who  has  joy  in  life  and  admits  of  no  fear  in  death. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


For  the  next  two  weeks  or  so  Kenelm  and  Lily  met,  not 
indeed  so  often  as  the  reader  might  suppose,  but  still  fre- 
quently ;  five  times  at  Mrs.  Braeficld's,  once  again  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  twice  when  Kenelm  had  called  at  Grasmere  ; 
and,  being  invited  to  stay  to  tea  at  one  of  those  visits,  he 
stayed  the  whole  evening.  Kenelm  was  more  and  more 
fascinated  in  proportion  as  he  saw  more  and  more  of  a  crea- 
ture so  exquisitely  strange  to  his  experience.  She  was  to 
him  not  only  a  poem,  but  a  poem  in  the  Sibylline  Books  — 
enigmatical,  perplexing  conjecture,  and  somehow  or  other 
mysteriously  blending  its  interest  with  visions  of  the  future. 
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Lily  was  indeed  an  enchanting  combination  of  opposites 
rarely  blended  into  harmony.  Her  ignorance  of  mucli  that 
girls  know  before  they  number  half  her  years,  was  so  re- 
lieyed  by  candid,  innocent  simplicity  ;  so  adorned  by  pretty 
fancies  and  sweet  beliefs  ;  and  so  contrasted  and  lit  up  by 
gleams  of  a  knowledge  that  the  young  ladies  we  call  well 
educated  seldom  exhibit — knowledge  derived  from  quick 
obseryation  of  external  nature,  and  impressionable  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  varying  and  subtle  beauties.  This  knowl- 
edge had  been  perhaps  first  instilled,  and  subsequently 
nourished,  by  such  poetry  as  she  had  not  only  learned  by 
heart,  but  taken  up  as  inseparable  from  the  healthful  circu- 
lation of  her  thoughts  ;  not  the  poetry  of  our  own  day — 
most  young  ladies  know  enough  of  that — but  selected  frag- 
ments from  the  verse  of  old,  most  of  them  from  poets  now 
little  read  by  the  young  of  either  sex,  poets  dear  to  spirits 
like  Coleridge  or  Charles  Lamb.  None  of  them,  however, 
so  dear  to  her  as  the  solemn  melodies  of  Milton.  Much  of 
such  poetry  she  had  never  read  in  books  ;  it  had  been 
taught  her  in  childhood  by  her  guardian,  the  painter.  And 
with  all  this  imperfect,  desultory  culture,  there  was  such 
dainty  refinement  in  her  every  look  and  gesture,  and  such 
deep  woman-tenderness  of  heart.  Since  Kenelm  had  com- 
mended "  Numa  Pompilius  "  to  her  study,  she  had  taken 
very  lovingly  to  that  old-fashioned  romance,  and  was  fond 
of  talking  to  him  about  Egeria  as  a  creature  who  had  really 
existed. 

But  what  was  the  effect  that  he — the  first  man  of  years 
correspondent  to  her  own  with  whom  she  had  ever  familiarly 
conversed — what  was  the  effect  that  Kenelm  Chillingly  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  Lily  ? 

This  was,  after  all,  the  question  that  puzzled  him  the  most 
—not  without  reason  :  it  might  have  puzzled  the  shrewdest 
bystander.  The  artless  candor  with  which  she  manifested 
her  liking  to  him  was  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  char- 
acter  of  maiden  love  ;  it  seemed  more  the  fondness  of  a  child 
for  a-favorite  brother.  And  it  was  this  uncertainty  that,  in 
his  own  thoughts,  justified  Kenelm  for  lingering  on,  and  be- 
lieving that  it  was  necessary  to  win,  or  at  least  to  learn  more 
of,  her  secret  heart  before  he  could  venture  to  disclose  his 
own.  He  did  not  flatter  himself  with  the  pleasing  fear  that 
he  might  be  endangering  her  happiness  ;  it  was  only  his  own 
that  was  risked.  Then,  in  all  those  meetings,  all  those  con- 
versations to  themselves,  there  had  passed  none  of  the  words 
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which  commit  our  destiny  to  the  will  of  another.  If  in  the 
man's  eyes  love  would  force  its  way,  Lily's  frank,  innocent 
gaze  chilled  it  back  again  to  its  inward  cell.  Joyously  as 
she  would  spring  forward  to  meet  him,  there  was  no  tell-tale 
blush  on  her  cheek,  no  self-betraying  tremor  in  her  clear, 
sweet-toned  voice.  No  ;  there  had  not  yet  been  a  moment 
when  he  could  say  to  himself,  "  She  loves  me."  Often  he 
said  to  himself,  "She  knows  not  yet  what  love  is." 

In  the  intervals  of  time  not  passed  in  Lily's  society, 
Kenelm  wo'uld  take  long  rambles  with  Mr.  Emlyn,  or  saunter 
into  Mrs.  Braefield's  drawing-room.  For  the  former  he  con- 
ceived a  more  cordial  sentiment  of  friendship  than  he  enter- 
tained for  any  man  of  his  own  age — a  friendship  that  ad- 
mitted the  noble  elements  of  admiration  and  respect. 

Charles  Emlyn  was  one  of  those  characters  in  which  the 
colors  appear  pale  unless  the  light  be  brought  very  close  to 
them,  and  then  each  tint  seems  to  change  into  a  warmer  and 
richer  one.  The  manner  which,  at  first,  you  would  call 
merely  gentle,  becomes  unaffectedly  genial  ;  the  mind  you 
at  first  might  term  inert,  though  well-informed,  you  now  ac- 
knowledge to  be  full  of  disciplined  vigor.  Emlyn  was  not, 
however,  without  his  little  amiable  foibles  ;  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, these  that  made  him  lovable.  He  was  a  great  believer 
in  human  goodness,  and  very  easily  imposed  upon  by  cun- 
ning appeals  to  "his  well-known  benevolence."  He  was 
disposed  to  overrate  the  excellence  of  all  that  he  once  took 
to  his  heart.  He  thought  he  had  the  best  wife  in  the  world, 
the  best  children,  the  best  servants,  the  best  bee  hive,  the 
best  pony,  and  the  best  house-dog.  His  parish  was  the  most 
virtuous,  his  church  the  most  picturesque,  his  vicarage  the 
])rettiest,  certainly,  in  the  whole  shire— perhaps,  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Probably  it  was  this  philosophy  of  optimism 
which  contributed  to  lift  him  into  the  serene  realm  of 
aesthetic  joy. 

He  was  not  without  his  dislikes  as  well  as  likings. 
Though  a  liberal  Churchman  towards  Protestant  dissenters, 
he  cherished  the  odium  theologicum  for  all  that  savored  of 
Popery.  Perhaps  there  was  another  cause  for  this  besides 
the  purely  theological  one.  Early  in  life  a  young  sister  of 
his  had  been,  to  use  his  phrase,  "secretly  entrapped"  into 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  had  since  en- 
tered a  convent.  His  affections  had  been  deeply  wounded 
by  this  loss  to  the  range  of  them.  Mr.  Emlyn  had  also  his 
little    infirmities   of    self-esteem,    rather    than    of    vanity. 
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Though  he  had  seen  very  little  of  any  world  beyond  that  of 
his  parish,  he  piqued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  practical  affairs  in  general.  Certainly  no  man 
had  read  more  about  them,  especially  in  the  books  of  the 
ancient  classics.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  he  so 
little  understood  Lily^a  character  to  which  the  ancient 
classics  afforded  no  counterpart  nor  clue  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
this  also  that  made  Lily  think  him  "  so  terribly  grown  up." 
Thus,  despite  his  mild  good  nature,  she  did  not  get  on  ver> 
well  with  him. 

The  society  of  this  amiable  scholar  pleased  Kenelm  the 
more,  because  the  scholar  evidently  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  Kenelm's  sojourn  at  Cromwell  Lodge  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  vicinity  to  Grasmere.  Mr.  Emlyn  was  sure 
that  he  knew  human  nature,  and  practical  affairs  in  general, 
too  well  to  suppose  that  the  heir  to  a  rich  baronet  could 
dream  of  taking  for  wife  a  girl  without  fortune  or  rank,  the 
orphan  ward  of  a  low-born  artist  only  just  struggling  into 
reputation  ;  or,  indeed,  that  a  Cambridge  prizeman,  who  had 
evidently  read  much  on  grave  and  dry  subjects,  and  who 
had  no  less  evidently  seen  a  great  deal  of  polished  society, 
could  find  any  other  attraction  in  a  very  imperfectly  educated 
girl,  who  tamed  butterflies  and  knew  no  more  than  they  did 
of  fashionable  life,  than  Mr.  Emlyn  himself  felt  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  pretty  wayward  innocent  child — the  companion 
and  friend  of  his  Clemmy. 

Mrs.  Braefield  was  more  discerning  ;  but  she  had  a  good 
deal  of  tact,  and  did  not  as  yet  scare  Kenelm  away  from  her 
house  by  letting  him  see  how  much  she  had  discerned.  She 
would  not  even  tell  her  husband,  w^ho,  absent  from  the  place 
on  most  mornings,  was  too  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  his  own 
business  to  interest  himself  much  in  the  affairs  of  others. 

Now  Elsie,  being  still  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  had 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  Lily  Mordaunt,  if  not  actually 
the  princess  to  be  found  in  poetic  dramas  whose  rank  was 
for  awhile  kept  concealed,  was  yet  one  of  the  higher-born 
daughters  of  the  ancient  race  whose  name  she  bore,  and  in 
that  respect  no  derogatory  alliance  for  Kenelm  Chillingly. 
A  conclusion  she  had  arrived  at  from  no  better  evidence  than 
the  well-bred  appearance  and  manners  of  the  aunt,  and  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  niece's  form  and  features,  with  the 
undefinable  air  of  distinction  which  accompanied  even  her 
most  careless  and  sportive  moments.  But  Mrs.  Braefield 
also  had  the  wit  to  discover  that  under  the  infantine  wa)^s 
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and  phantasies  of  tliis  almost  self-tauglit  girl  there  lay,  as 
yet  undeveloped,  the  element  of  a  beautiful  womanhood. 
So  that  altogether,  from  the  very  day  she  first  re-encountered 
Kenclm,  Elsie's  thought  had  been  that  Lily  was  the  wife  to 
suit  him.  Once  conceiving  that  idea,  her  natural  strength 
of  will  made  her  resolve  on  giving  all  facilities  to  carry  it 
out  silentlv  and  unobtrusivelv,  ahd  therefore  skilfully. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  think,"  she  said  one  day,  when  Kenelm 
had  joined  her  walk  through  the  pleasant  shrubberies  in  her 
garden  ground,  "that  you  have  made  such  friends  with  Mr. 
Emlyn.  Though  all  hereabouts  like  him  so  much  for  his 
goodness,  there  are  few  who  can  appreciate  his  learning. 
To  you  it  must  be  a  surprise  as  well  as  pleasure  to  find,  in 
this  quiet  humdrum  place,  a  companion  so  clever  and  well- 
informed  ;  it  compensates  for  your  disappointment  in  dis- 
covering that  our  brook  yields  such  bad  sport." 

"  Don't  disparage  the  brook  ;  it  yields  the  pleasantest 
banks  on  wliich  to  lie  down  under  old  pollard  oaks  at  noon, 
or  over  which  to  saunter  at  morn  and  eve.  Where  those 
charms  are  absent,  even  a  salmon  could  not  please.  Yes  ;  I 
rejoice  to  have  made  friends  with  Mr.  Emlyn.  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal  from  him,  and  am  often  asking  myself  whether 
T  shall  ever  make  peace  with  my  conscience  by  putting  what 
I  have  learned  into  practice." 

"  May  I  ask  what  special  branch  of  learning  is  that  ? " 

"I  scarcely  know  how  to  define  it.  Suppose  we  call  it 
*  Worth-whileism.'  Among  the  New  Ideas  which  I  was 
recommended  to  study  as  those  that  must  govern  my  gener- 
ation, the  Xot-worth-wliile  Idea  holds  a  very  high  rank  ;  and 
being  myself  naturally  of  calm  and  equable  constitution,  tliat 
new  idea  made  the  basis  of  my  philosophical  system.  But 
since  I  have  become  intimate  with  Charles  Emlvn  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Worth-whileism, 
old  idea  though  it  be.  I  see  a  man  who,  with  very  common- 
place materials  for  interest  or  amusement  at  his  command, 
continues  to  be  always  interested  or  generally  amused  ;  I  ask 
myself  why  and  how  ?  And  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  cause 
started  from  fixed  beliefs  which  settle  his  relations  with  God 
and  man,  and  that  settlement  he  Avill  not  allow  any  specula- 
tions to  disturb.  Be  those  beliefs  questionable  or  not  by 
others,  at  least  they  are  such  as  cannot  displease  a  Deity,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  kindly  and  useful  to  fellow-mortals.  Then 
he  plants  these  beliefs  on  the  soil  of  a  happv  and  genial  home, 
which  tends  to  confirm  and  strengthen  and  call  them  into 
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daily  practice  ;  and  when  he  goes  forth  from  liome,  even  to 
the  farthest  verge  of  the  circle  that  surrounds  it,  he  carries 
with  him  the  home  influences  of  kindliness  and  use.  Possi- 
bly my  line  of  life  may  be  drawn  to  the  verge  of  a  wider 
circle  than  his  ;  but  so  much  the  better  for  interest  and 
amusement,  if  it  can  be  drawn  from  the  same  centre  ;  name- 
ly, fixed  beliefs  daily  warmed  into  vital  action  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  congenial  home." 

Mrs.  Braefield  listened  to  this  speech  with  pleased  atten- 
tion, and,  as  it  came  to  its  close,  the  name  of  Lily  trembled 
on  her  tongue,  for  she  divined  that  when  he  spoke  of  home 
Lily  was  in  his  thoughts  ;  but  she  checked  the  impulse,  and 
replied  by  a  generalized  platitude. 

"  Certainly  the  first  thing  in  life  is  to  secure  a  happy  and 
congenial  home.  It  must  be  a  terrible  trial  for  the  best  of 
us  if  we  marry  without  love." 

"  Terrible,  indeed,  if  the  one  loves  and  the  other  does  not." 

''That  can  scarcely  be  your  case,  Mr.  Chillingly,  for  I  am 
sure  vou  could  not  marry  where  you  did  not  love  ;  and  do 
not  think  I  flatter  you  when  I  say  that  a  man  far  less  gifted 
than  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  loved  by  the  woman  he  wooes 
and  wins." 

Kenelm,  in  this  respect  one  of  the  modestest  of  human 
beings,  shook  his  head  doubtingly  and  was  about  to  reply  in 
self-disparagement,  when,  lifting  his  eyes  and  looking  round, 
he  halted  mute  and  still  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  They  had 
entered  the  trellised  circle  through  the  roses  of  which  he  had 
first  caught  sight  of  the  young  face  that  had  haunted  him 
ever  since. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  abruptly  ;  "  I  cannot  stay  longer  here, 
dreaming  away  the  work-day  hours  in  a  fairy  ring.  1  am 
going  to  town  to-day  by  the  next  tiain." 

"  You  are  coming  back  ?" 

"  Of  course — this  evening.  I  left  no  address  at  my  lodg- 
ings in  London.  There  must  be  a  large  accumulation  of 
letters — some,  no  doubt,  from  my  father  and  mother.  I  am 
only  going  for  them.  Good-bye.  How  kindly  you  have 
listened  to  me  !  " 

"  Shall  we  fix  a  day  next  week  for  seeing  the  remains  of 
the  old  Roman  villa  ?  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Cameron  and  her 
niece  to  be  of  the  party." 

"Any  day  you  please,"  said  Kenelm,  joyfully. 
16 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Kenelm  did  indeed  find  a  huge  pile  of  letters  and  notes 
on  reaching  his  forsaken  apartment  in  Mayfair — many  of 
them  merely  invitations  for  davs  long  past,  none  of  them  of 
interest  except  two  from  Sir  Peter,  three  from  his  m(jther, 
and  one  from  Tom  Bowles. 

Sir  Peter's  were  short.  In  the  first  he  gently  scolded 
Kenelm  for  going  away  without  communicating  any  address  ; 
and  stated  the  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with  Gordon,  the 
favorable  impression  that  young  gentleman  had  made  on 
him,  the  transfer  of  the;^2o,ooo,  and  the  invitation  given  to 
Gordon,  the  Traverses,  and  Lady  Glenalvon.  The  second, 
dated  much  later,  noted  the  arrival  of  his  invited  guests, 
dwelt  with  warmth  unusual  to  Sir  Peter  on  the  attractions 
of  Cecilia,  and  took  occasion  to  refer,  not  the  less  emphatic- 
ally because  as  it  were  incidentally,  to  the  sacred  promise 
which  Kenelm  had  given  him  never  to  propose  to  a  young 
lady  until  the  case  had  been  submitted  to  the  examination 
and  received  the  consent  of  Sir  Peter.  "  Come  to  Exmund- 
ham,  and  if  I  do  not  give  my  consent  to  prt)pose  to  Cecilia 
Travers,  hold  me  a  tyrant  and  rebel." 

Lady  Chillingly's  letters  were  much  longer.  They  dwelt 
more  complainingly  on  his  persistence  in  eccentric  habits 
— so  exceedingly  unlike  other  people,  quitting  London  at 
the  very  height  of  the  season,  going  without  even  a  ser- 
vant nobody  knew  where  :  she  did  not  wish  to  wound  his 
feelings,  but  still  those  were  not  the  ways,  natural  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  station.  If  he  had  no  respect  for  him- 
self, he  ought  to  have  some  consideration  for  his  parents, 
especially  his  poor  mother.  She  then  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  elegant  manners  of  Leopold  Travers,  and  the 
good  sense  and  pleasant  conversation  of  Chillingly  Gordon, 
a  young  man  of  whom  any  mother  might  be  proud.  From 
that  subject  she  diverged  to  mildly  querulous  references  to 
family  matters.  Parson  John  had  expressed  himself  very 
rudely  to  Mr.  Chillingly  Gordon  upon  some  books  by  a 
foreigner — Comte,  or  Count,  or  some  such  name — in  which, 
so  far  as  she  could  pretend  to  judge,  Mr.  Gordon  had 
uttered  some  very  benevolent  sentiments  about  humanity, 
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which,  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  Parson  John  had  de- 
nounced as  an  attack  on  religion.  But  really  Parson  John 
was  too  High  Church  for  her.  Having  thus  disposed  of 
Parson  John,  she  indulged  some  ladylike  wailings  on  the 
singular  costume  of  the  three  Miss  Chillinglys.  They  had 
bee.  asked  by  Sir  Peter,  unknown  to  her — so  like  him— to 
meet  their  guests  ;  to  meet  Lady  Glenalvon  and  Miss  Trav- 
ers,  whose  dress  was  so  perfect  (here  she  described  their 
dress)— and  they  came  in  pea-green  with  pelerines  of  mock 
blonde,  and  Miss  Sally  with  corkscrew  ringlets  and  a  wreath 
of  jessamine,  "which  no  girl  after  eighteen  would  venture 
to  wear." 

"But,  my  dear,"  added  her  ladyship,  "your  poor  father's 
family  arc  certainly  great  oddities.  I  have  more  to  put  up 
with  than  any  one  knows.  I  do  my  best  to  carry  it  off.  I 
know  my  duties,  and  will  do  them." 

Family  grievances  thus  duly  recorded  and  lamented, 
Lady  Chillingly  returned  to  her  guests. 

Evidently  unconscious  of  her  husband's  designs  on 
Cecilia,  she  dismissed  her  briefly:  "A  very  handsome 
young  lady,  though  rather  too  blonde  for  her  taste,  and  cer- 
tainly with  an  air  distingue.''  Lastly,  she  enlarged  on  the 
extreme  pleasure  she  felt  on  meeting  again  the  friend  of  her 
youth.  Lady  Glenalvon. 

"  Not  at  all  spoilt  by  the  education  of  the  great  world, 
which,  alas  !  obedient  to  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother, 
however  little  my  sacrifices  are  appreciated,  I  have  long 
since  relinquished.  Lady  Glenalvon  suggests  turning  that 
hideous  old  moat  into  a  femery — a  great  improvement.  Of 
course  your  poor  father  makes  objections." 

Tom's  letter  was  written  on  black-edged  paper,  and  ran 
thus  : 

"  Dear  Sir,— Since  I  liad  tlie  honor  to  see  you  in  London  I  liave  had  a 
sad  loss — my  poor  uncle  is  no  more.  He  died  very  suddenly,  after  a  hearty 
supper.  One  doctor  says  it  was  apoplexy,  ailother  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart.  He  has  left  me  his  heir,  after  providing  for  his  sister — no  one  had  an 
idea  that  he  had  saved  so  much  money.  I  am  quite  a  rich  man  now.  And  I 
shall  leave  the  veterinary  business,  which  of  late — since  I  took  to  reading,  as 
you  kindly  advised— is  not  much  to  my  liking.  The  principal  corn-merchant 
here  has  offered  to  take  me  into  partnership ;  and,  from  what  I  can  see,  it 
will  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  a  great  rise  in  life.  But,  sir,  I  can't  settle  to 
it  at  present — I  can't  settle,  as  I  would  wish,  to  anything.  I  know  you  will 
not  laugh  at  me  when  I  say  I  have  a  strange  longing  to  travel  for  awhile.  I 
have  been  reading  books  of  travels,  and  they  get  into  my  head  more  than  any 
other  books.  But  I  don't  think  I  could  leave  the  country  with  a  contented 
heart,  till  I  have  had  just  another  look   at  you  know  whom— just  to  see  her 
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and  know  she  is  happy.  I  am  sure  I  could  sliake  hands  with  Will,  and 
kiss  her  little  one  without  a  wrong  thought.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  dear 
sir  ?  You  promised  to  write  to  me  about  Her.  But  1  have  not  heard  from 
you.  Susy,  tlie  little  girl  with  the  flower  ball,  has  Iiad  a  loss  too — the  poor 
old  man  she  lived  with  died  within  a  few  days  of  my  dear  uncle's  decease. 
Mother  moved  here,  as  I  think  you  know,  when  the  forge  at  (jravesleigh  was 
sold  ;  and  she  is  going  to  take  Susy  to  live  with  her.  She  is  quite  fond  of 
Susy.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  do,  dear  sir,  give  me  your  ad- 
vice about  travelling — and  about  Her.  You  see,  I  should  like  Her  to  think 
of  me  more  kindly  when  1  am  in  distant  parts. 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  grateful  ssrvant, 

"T.  Bowles, 

"  P.  S. — Miss  Travers  has  sent  me  Will's  last  remittance.  There  is  very 
little  owed  me  now;  so  they  must  be  thriving.  1  hope  She  is  not  over- 
worked. ' ' 

On  returning  by  the  train  that  evening,  Kenelm  went 
to  the  house  of  Will  Somers.  The  shop  was  already  closed, 
but  he  was  admitted  by  a  trusty  servant-maid  to  the  parlor, 
where  he  found  them  all  at  supper,  except  indeed  the  baby, 
who  had  long  since  retired  to  the  cradle,  and  the  cradle  had 
been  removed  up-stairs.  Will  and  Jessie  were  very  proud 
when  Kenelm  invited  himself  to  share  their  repast,  which, 
though  simple,  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  When  the 
meal  was  over  and  the  supper-things  removed,  Kenelm  drew 
his  chair  near  to  the  glass  door  which  led  into  a  little  gar- 
den very  neatly  kept — for  it  was  Will's  pride  to  attend  to  it 
— before  he  sat  down  to  his  more  professional  work.  The 
door  was  open,  and  admitted  the  coolness  of  the  starlit  air 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  sleeping  flowers. 

"You  have  a  pleasant  home  here,  Mrs.  Somers." 

"  We  have,  indeed,  and  know  how  to  bless  him  we  owe 
it  to." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that.  How  often  when  God  de- 
signs a  special  kindness  to  us  He  puts  the  kindness  into 
the  heart  of  a  fellow-man — perhaps  the  last  fellow-man  we 
should  have  thought  of ;  but  in  blessing  him  we  thank  God 
who  inspired  him.  Now,  my  dear  friends,  I  know  that  you 
all  three  suspect  me  of  being  the  agent  whom  God  chose 
for  His  benefits.  You  fancy  that  it  was  from  me  came  the 
loan  which  enabled  you  to  leave  Graveleigh  and  settle  here. 
You  are  mistaken — you  look  incredulous." 

"  It  could  not  be  the  Squire,"  exclaimed  Jessie.  "Miss 
Travers  assured  me  that  it  was  neither  he  nor  herself.  Oh, 
it  must  be  you,  sir.     I  beg  pardon,  but  who  else  could  it  be  .'  " 
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"Your  husband  shall  guess.  Suppose,  Will,  that  you 
had  behaved  ill  to  some  one  who  was  nevertheless  dear  to 
you,  and  on  thinking  over  it  afterwards  fek  very  sorry  and 
much  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  suppose  tliat  later  you  had 
an  opportunity  and  the  power  to  render  a  service  to  that 
person,  do  you  think  you  would  do  it  ?" 

"  I  should  be  a  bad  man  if  1  did  not." 

"  Bravo  !  And  supposing  that  when  the  person  you  thus 
served  came  to  know  it  was  you  who  rendered  the  service, 
he  did  not  feel  thankful,  he  did  not  think  it  handsome  of 
you  thus  to  repair  any  little  harm  he  might  have  done  you 
before,  but  became  churlish,  and  sore,  and  cross-grained, 
and  with  a  wretched  false  pride  said  that  because  he  had 
offended  you  once  he  resented  your  taking  the  liberty  of 
befriending"  him  now,  w^ould  not  you  think  that  person  an 
ungrateful  fellow — ungrateful  not  only  to  you  his  fellow- 
man — that  is  of  less  moment — but  ungrateful  to  the  God 
who  put  it  into  your  heart  to  be  His  human  agent  in  the 
benefit  received  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  yes,  certainly,"  said  Will,  with  all  the  superior 
refinement  of  his  intellect  to  that  of  Jessie,  unaware  of  what 
Kenelra  was  driving  at  ;  while  Jessie,  pressing  her  hands 
tightly  together,  turning  pale,  and  with  a  frightened  hur- 
ried glance  towards  Will's  face,  answered  impulsively  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chillingly,  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking,  not 
speaking  of  Mr.  Bowles  ?  " 

'•Whom  else  should  I  think  or  speak  of?" 

Will  rose  nervously  from  his  chair,  all  his  features  writh- 
ing. 

"  Sir,  sir,  this  is  a  bitter  blow — very  bitter,  very  !  " 

Jessie  rushed  to  Will,  flung  her  arms  around  him,  and 
sobbed. 

Kenelm  turned  quietly  to  old  Mrs.  Somers,  who  had  sus- 
pended the  work  on  which  since  supper  she  had  been  em- 
ployed, knitting  socks  for  the  baby. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Somers,  what  is  the  good  of  being  a 
grandmother  and  knitting  socks  for  baby  grandchildren,  if 
you  cannot  assure  those  silly  children  of  yours  that  they  are 
too  happy  in  each  other  to  harbor  any  resentment  against  a 
man  who  would  have  parted  them  and  now  repents?" 

Somewhat  to  Kenelm's  admiration,  I  dare  not  say  sur- 
prise, old  Mrs.  Somers,  thus  appealed  to,  rose  from  her 
seat,  and,  with  a  dignity  of  thought  or  of  feeling  no  one 
could  have  anticipated  from  the  quiet  peasant  woman,  ap- 
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preached  tlio  wedded  pair,  lifted  Jessie's  face  with  one  hand, 
laitl  the  other  on  Will's  head,  and  said,  "  If  you  don't  long  to 
see  Mr.  Bowles  :«gain  and  say  '  the  Lord  bless  ycni,  sir  ! '  you 
don't  deserve  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  you."  Therewith  she 
went  back  to  her  seat,  and  resumed  her  knitting. 

"Thank  Heaven,  we  have  paid  back  the  best  part  of  the 
loan,"  said  Will,  in  very  agitatcfl  tones,  "and  I  think,  with  a 
little  pinching,  and  with  selling  off  some  of  the  stock,  we 
might  pay  the  rest  ;  and  then  " — and  then  he  turned  to  Ken- 
elm — "and  then,  sir,  we  will"  (here  a  gulp)  "thank  Mr. 
Bowles." 

"  This  don't  satisfy  me  at  all.  Will,"  answered  Kenelm  ; 
'  and  since  I  helped  to  bring  you  two  together,  I  claim  the 
i.ght  to  say  I  would  never  have  done  so  could  I  have  guessed 
you  could  have  trusted  your  wife  so  little  as  to  allow  a  re- 
memi^rance  of  Mr.  Bowles  to  be  a  thought  of  pain.  You  did 
not  feel  humiliated  when  you  imagined  that  it  was  to  me  you 
owed  soine  moneys  which  you  have  been  honestly  paying 
off.  Well,  then,  I  will  lend  you  whatever  tritle  remains  to 
discharge  your  whole  debts  to  Mr.  Bowles,  so  that  you  may 
sooner  be  able  to  say  to  him,  '  Thank  you.'  But,  between  you 
and  me,  Will,  I  think  you  will  be  a  finer  fellow  and  a  manlier 
fellow  if  you  decUne  to  borrow  that  trifle  of  me  ;  if  you  feel 
you  would  rather  say  'Thank  you'  to  Mr.  Bowles,  without 
the  silly  notion  thai  when  you  have  paid  him  his  money  you 
owe  him  nothing  for  Ms  kindness." 

Will  looked  away,  irresolutely.  Kenelm  went  on  :  "I 
have  received  a  letter  f  ron^  Mr.  Bowles  to-day.  He  has  come 
into  a  fortune,  and  thinks  of  going  abroad  for  a  time  ;  but 
before  he  goes,  he  says,  he  should  like  to  shake  hands  with 
Will,  and  be  assured  by  Jessie  that  all  his  old  rudeness  is  for- 
given. He  had  no  notion  that  I  should  blab  about  the  loan  ; 
he  wished  that  to  remain  always  a  secret.  But  between 
friends  there  need  be  no  secrets.  What  say  you.  Will  ?  As 
head  of  this  household,  shall  Mr.  Bowles  be  welcomed  here 
as  a  friend  or  not  ?" 

"  Kindly  welcome,"  said  old  Mrs.  Somers,  looking  up 
from  the  socks. 

"Sir,"  said  Will,  with  sudden  energy,  "look  here  ;  you 
have  never  been  in  love,  I  daresay.  If  you  had,  you  would 
not  be  so  hard  on  me.  Mr.  Bowles  was  in  love  with  my  wife 
there.     Mr.  Bowles  is  a  very  fine  man,  and  I  am  a  cripple." 

"Oh,  Will  !    Will  !"    cried  Jessie. 

"But  I  trust  my  wife  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul  ;  and 
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now  that  the  first  pang  is  over,  Mr.  Bowles  sliall  be,  as 
mother  says,  kindly  welcome — heartily  welcome." 

"  Shake  hands.  Now  you  speak  like  a  man.  Will.  I 
hope  to  bring  Bowles  here  to  supper  before  many  days  are 
over." 

And  that  night  Kenelm  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowles  : 

"My  DEAR  Tom, — Come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  me  at  Cromwell 
Lodge,  Moleswicli.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerswish  much  lo  see  you  and  to  thank 
you.  I  could  not  remain  forever  degraded  in  order  to  gratify  your  whim. 
They  would  have  it  that  I  bought  their  shop,  etc.,  and  I  was  forcetl  in  self-de- 
fence to  say  who  it  was.     More  on  this  and  on  travels  when  you  come. 

"Your  true  friend, 

"K.  C." 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


Mrs.  Cameron  was  seated  alone  in  her  pretty  drawing- 
room,  with  a  book  lying  open,  but  unheeded,  on  her  lap. 
She  was  lf>oking  away  from  its  pages,  seemingly  into  the 
garden  without,  but  rather  into  empty  space. 

To  a  very  acute  and  practised  observer,  there  was  in  her 
countenance  an  expression  which  baffled  the  common  eye. 

To  the  common  eye  it  was  simply  vacant  ;  the  expression 
of  a  quiet,  humdrum  woman,  who  might  have  been  thinking 
of  some  quiet  humdrum  household  detail,  found  that  too 
much  for  lier,  and  was  now  not  thinking  at  all. 

But  to  the  true  observer,  there  Avere  in  that  face  indica- 
tions of  a  troubled  past,  still  haunted  with  ghosts  never  to 
be  laid  at  rest  ;  indications  too  of  a  character  in  herself  that 
had  undergone  some  revolutionary  change  ;  it  had  not  al- 
ways been  the  character  of  a  woman  quiet  and  humdrum. 
The  delicate  outlines  of  the  lip  and  nostril  evinced  sensibil- 
ity, and  the  deep  and  downward  curve  of  it  bespoke  habitual 
sadness.  The  softness  of  the  look  into  space  did  not  tell  of 
a  vacant  mind,  but  rather  of  a  mind  subdued  and  overbur- 
dened by  the  w  ight  of  a  secret  sorrow.  There  was  also 
about  her  whole  presence,  in  the  very  quiet  which  made  her 
prevalent  external  characteristic,  the  evidence  of  manners 
formed  in  a  high-bred  society — the  society  in  which  quiet  is 
connected  Avith  dignity  and  grace.  The  poor  understood 
this  better  than  her  rich  acquaintances  at  Moleswich,  when 
they  said,  "  Mrs.  Cameron  was  every  inch  a  lady."    To  judge 
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by  her  features,  she  must  (,)nce  have  been  pretty,  --not  a 
showy  prettiness,  but  decidedly  pretty.  Now,  as  tlie  features 
Wfrc  small,  all  prettiness  had  faded  away  in  c(jld  gray  color- 
ings, and  a  sort  of  tamed  and  slumbering  timidity  of  aspect. 
Siie  was  not  only  not  demonstrative,  but  nuist  have  imposed 
on  herself  as  a  duty  the  suppression  of  demonstration.  Who 
could  look  at  the  formation  of  those  lips  and  not  sec  that 
they  belonged  to  the  nervous,  quick,  demonstrative  temper- 
ament ?  And  yet,  observing  her  again  more  closely,  that 
suppressionof  the  constitutional  tendency  to  candid  betrayal 
of  emotion  winild  the  more  enlist  your  curiosity  or  inteiest ; 
because,  if  physiognomy  and  phrenology  have  an)'  truth  in 
them,  there  was  little  strength  in  her  character.  In  the 
womanly  yieldingness  of  the  short  curved  upper  lip,  the 
pleading  timidity  of  the  regard,  the  disproportionate  but  ele- 
gant slenderness  of  the  head  between  the  car  and  the  neck, 
there  were  the  tokens  of  one  who  cannot  resist  the  will,  per- 
haps the  whim,  of  another  whom  she  either  loves  or  trusts. 
The  book  open  on  her  lap  is  a  serious  book,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  written  by  a  popular  clergyman  of  what  is 
termed  "  the  Low  Church."  She  seldom  read  any  hut  serious 
books,  except  where  such  care  as  she  gave  to  Lily's  education 
compelled  her  to  read  "  Outlines  of  History  and  (Geography," 
or  the  elementary  French  books  used  in  seminaries  for  young 
ladies.  Yet  if  any  one  had  decoyed  Mrs.  Cameron  into 
familiar  conversation,  he  would  have  discovered  that  she 
must  early  have  received  the  education  given  to  young  ladies 
of  station.  She  could  speak  and  write  French  and  Italian  as 
a  native.  She  had  read,  and  still  remembered,  such  classic 
authors  in  either  language  as  are  conceded  to  the  use  of 
pupils  by  the  well-regulated  taste  of  orthodox  governesses. 
She  had  a  knowledge  of  botany,  such  as  botany  was  taught 
twenty  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  her  memory  had 
been  fairly  aroused,  she  might  not  have  come  out  strong  in 
divinity  and  political  economy,  as  expounded  by  the  popular 
manuals  of  Mrs.  Marcet.  In  short,  you  could  see  in  her  a 
thoroughbred  English  lady,  who  had  Ijecn  taught  in  a  gen- 
eration before  Lily's,  and  immeasurably  siiperior  in  culture 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  English  young  ladies  taught  nowadays. 
So,  in  what  after  all  are  very  minor  accomplisluncnts — now 
made  major  accomplishments — such  as  music,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  a  connoisseur  should  hear  her  play  on  the  piano 
without  remarking,  "That  woman  has  had  the;  bfst  masters 
of  her  time."     She  could  only  play  pieces  that  belonged  to 
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her  generation.  She  had  learned  nothing  since.  In  short, 
the  whole  intellectual  culture  had  conme  to  a  dead  stop  long 
years  ago,  perhaps  before  Lily  was  born. 

Now,  while  she  is  gazing  into  space,  Mrs.  Braefield  is  an- 
nounced. Mrs.  Cameron  does  not  start  from  reverie.  She 
never  starts.  But  she  makes  a  weary  movement  of  annoy- 
ance, resettles  herself,  and  lays  the  serious  book  on  the  sofa 
table.  Elsie  enters,  young,  radiant,  dressed  in  all  the  per- 
fection of  the  fashion,  that  is,  as  ungracefully  as  in  the  eyes 
of  an  artist  any  gentlewoman  can  be  ;  but  rich  merchants 
who  are  proud  of  their  wives  so  insist,  and  their  wives,  in  that 
respect,  submissively  obey  them. 

The  ladies  interchange  customary  salutations,  enter  into 
the  customary  preliminaries  of  talk,  and,  after  a  pause,  Elsie 
begins  in  earnest. 

"  But  shan't  I  see  Lilv  ?     Where  is  she  ?  '* 

"  I  fear  she  is  gone  into  the  town.  A  poor  little  boy,  who 
did  our  errands,  has  met  with  an  accident — fallen  from  a 
cherry-tree." 

"  Which  he  was  robbing  ?  " 

"  Probably." 

"And  Lily  has  gone  to  lecture  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that ;  but  he  is  much  hurt,  and  Lily 
has  gone  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  him." 

Mrs.  Braefield,  in  her  frank  outspoken  way:  "I  don't 
take  much  to  girls  of  Lily's  age  in  general,  though  I  am  pas- 
sionately fond  of  children.  Vou  knovv*  how  I  do  take  to  Lily  ; 
perhaps  because  she  is  so  like  a  child.  But  she  must  be  an 
anxious  charge  to  you." 

Mrs.  Cameron  replied  by  an  anxious  "  Xo.  She  is  still 
a  child,  a  very  good  one  ;  why  should  I  be  anxious  ?  " 

Mrs.  Braefield,  impulsively  :  "  Why,  your  child  must  now 
be  eighteen." 

Mrs.  Cameron  :  "  Eighteen — is  it  possible  !  How  time 
flies  !  though  in  a  life  so  monotonous  as  mine,  time  does 
not  seem  to  fly  :  it  slips  on  like  the  lapse  of  water.  Let  me 
think — eighteen  ?  Xo,  she  is  but  seventeen — seventeen  last 
May." 

Mrs.  Braefield  :  "  Seventeen  !  A  very  anxious  age  for  a 
girl  ;  an  age  in  which  dolls  cease  and  lovers  begin." 

Mrs.  Cameron,  not  so  languidly,  but  still  quietly  :  "  Lily 
never  cared  much  for  dolls— never  much  for  lifeless  pets  ; 
and  as  to  lovers,  she  does  not  dream  of  them." 

Mrs.    Braefield,  briskly  :   "  There  is  no  age  after  six  in 
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wliicli  girls  do  not  dream  of  lovers.  And  here  another  ques- 
tion arises.  When  a  girl  so  lovely  as  Lily  is  eighteen  next 
birthday,  may  not  a  lover  dream  of  her  ? '" 

Mrs.  Cameron,  with  that  wintry  cold  tranquillity  of  man- 
ner which  implies  tliat  in  putting  such  questions  an  inter- 
rogator is  taking  a  liberty  :  "  As  no  lover  has  appeared,  I 
cannot  trouble  myself  about  his  dreams." 

Said  Elsie,  inly  to  herself,  "  This  is  the  stupidest  woman 
I  ever  met!"  and  aloud  to  Mrs.  Cameron;  "Do  you  not 
think  that  your  neighbor  Mr.  Chillingly  is  a  very  fine  young 
man  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  would  be  generally  considered  so.  He 
is  very  tall." 

"A  handsome  face?" 

"  Handsome,  is  it  ?     I  dare  say." 

"What  does  Lily  say?" 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"About  Mr.  Chillingly.  Does  she  not  think  him  hand- 
some ? " 

"  I  never  asked  her." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cameron,  would  it  not  be  a  \Q.xy  pretty 
match  for  Lily  ?  The  Chillinglys  are  among  the  oldest  fami- 
lies in  '  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,'  and  I  believe  his  father,  Sir 
Peter,  has  a  considerable  property." 

For  the  first  time  in  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Cameron  be- 
trayed emotion.  A  sudden  Hush  overspread  her  counte- 
nance, and  then  left  it  paler  than  before.  After  a  pause  she 
recovered  her  accustomed  composure,  and  replied, rudely  : 

"  It  would  be  no  friend  to  Lily  who  could  put  such  no- 
tions into  her  head  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  have  entered  into  Mr.  Chillingly's." 

"Would  you  be  sorry  if  they  did  ?  Surely  you  would  like 
your  niece  to  marry  well  ;  and  there  are  few  chances  of  her 
doing  so  at  Moleswich." 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Braefield,  but  the  question  of  Lily's 
marriage  I  have  never  discussed,  even  with  her  guardian. 
Nor,  considering  the  childlike  nature  of  her  tastes  and  habits, 
rather  than  the  years  she  has  numbered,  can  I  think  the  time 
has  yet  come  for  discussing  it  at  all." 

Elsie,  thus  rebuked,  changed  the  subject  to  some  news- 
paper topic  which  interested  the  public  mind  at  the  moment, 
and  very  soon  rose  to  depart.  Mrs.  Cameron  detained  the 
hand  that  her  visitor  held  out,  and  said  in  low  tones,  which, 
though  embarrassed,  were  evidently  earnest,  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
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Braefield,  let  me  trust  to  your  good  sense  and  tlie  affection 
with  which  you  have  honored  my  niece,  not  to  incur  tlie  rislc 
of  unsettling  her  mind  by  a  hint  of  the  ambitious  projects 
for  her  future  on  which  you  have  spoken  to  me.  It  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Chillingly's 
expectations  would  entertain  any  serious  thoughts  of  mar- 
rying out  of  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and " 

"  Stop,  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  must  interrupt  you.  Lily's  per- 
sonal attractions  and  grace  of  manner  would  adorn  any  sta- 
tion ;  and  have  I  not  rightly  understood  you  to  say  that 
though  her  guardian,  Mr.  Melville  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  man 
who  has  risen  above  the  rank  of  his  parents,  your  niece. 
Miss  Mordaunt,  is,  like  yourself,  by  birth  a  gentlewoman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  birth  a  gentlewoman,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  rais- 
ing her  head  with  a  sudden  pride.  But  she  added,  with  as 
sudden  a  change  to  a  sort  of  freezing  humility,  "What  dues 
that  matter  ?  A  girl  without  fortune,  Avithout  connection, 
brought  up  in  this  little  cottage,  the  ward  of  a  professional 
artist,  who  was  the  son  of  a  city  clerk,  to  whom  she  owes 
even  the  home  she  has  found,  is  not  in  the  same  sphere  of  life 
as  Mr.  Chillingly,  and  his  parents  could  not  approve  of  such 
an  alliance  for  him.  It  would  be  most  cruel  to  her  if  you 
were  to  change  the  innocent  pleasure  she  may  take  in  the 
conversation  of  a  clever  and  well-informed  stranger  into  the 
troubled  interest  which,  since  you  remind  me  of  her  age,  a 
girl  even  so  childlike  and  beautiful  as  Lily  might  conceive  in 
one  represented  to  her  as  the  possible  partner  of  her  life. 
Don't  commit  that  cruelty  ;  don't — don't,  I   implore  you!" 

"  Trust  me,"  cried  the  warm-hearted  Elsie,  with  tears  rush- 
ing to  her  eyes.  "  What  you  say  so  sensibly,  so  nobly,  never 
struck  me  before.  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  world  -knew 
nothing  of  it  till  I  married — and  being  very  fond  of  Lily,  and 
having  a  strong  regard  for  Mr.  Chillingly,  I  fancied  I  could 
not  serve  both  better  than — than — but  I  see  now  ;  he  is  very 
young,  very  peculiar  ;  his  parents  might  object,  not  to  Lily 
herself,  but  to  the  circumstances  you  name.  And  you  would 
not  wish  her  to  enter  any  family  where  she  was  not  as 
cordially  welcomed  as  she  deserves  to  be.  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  this  talk  with  you.  Happily,  I  have  done  no  mischief 
as  yet.  I  will  do  none.  I  had  come  to  propose  an  excursion 
to  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Villa,  some  miles  off,  and  to 
invite  you  and  Mr.  Chillingly.  I  will  no  longer  try  to  bring 
him  and  Lily  together." 

"  Thank  you.      But  you  still  misconstrue  me.     I  do  not 
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think  that  Lily  cares  lialf  so  much  for  Mr.  Chillingly  as  she 
does  for  a  new  butterlly.  I  do  not  fear  their  coming  to- 
gether, as  von  call  it,  in  the  light  in  whicli  she  now  regards 
him,  and  in  which,  from  all  I  observe,  he  regards  her.  My 
only  fear  is  that  a  hint  might  lead  her  to  regard  him  in 
another  way,  and  that  way  impossible." 

Elsie  left  the  house,  extremely  bewildered,  and  with  a 
profound  contempt  for  Mrs.  Cameron's  knowledge  of  what 
may  happen  to  two  young  persons  "  brought  together." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Now,  on  that  very  day,  and  about  the  same  hour  in 
which  the  conversation  just  recorded  between  Elsie  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  took  place,  Kenelm,  in  his  solitary  noonday  wan- 
derings, entered  the  burial-ground  in  which  Lily  had,  some 
short  time  before,  surprised  him.  And  there  he  found  her, 
standing  beside  the  flower-border  which  she  had  placed  round 
the  grave  of  the  child  whom  she  had  tended  and  nursed  in 
vain. 

The  day  was  clouded  and  sunless  ;  one  of  those  days  that 
so  often  instill  a  sentiment  of  melancholy  into  the  heart  of 
an  English  summer. 

"  You  come  here  too  often.  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  Kenelm 
very  softly,  as  he  approached. 

Lily  turned  her  face  to  him,  without  any  start  of  surprise, 
with  no  brightening  change  in  its  pensive  expression — an 
expression  rare  to  the  mobile  play  of  her  features. 

"  Not  too  often  I  promised  to  come  as  often  as  I  could  ; 
and,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  never  broken  a  promise  yet." 

Kenelm  made  no  answer.  Presently  the  girl  turned  fiom 
the  spot,  and  Kenelm  followed  her  silently  till  slie  halted 
before  the  old  tombstone  with  its  effaced  inscription. 

"  See,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  have  put  fresh 
flowers  there.  Since  the  day  we  met  in  this  churchyard,  I 
have  thought  much  of  that  tomb,  so  neglected,  so  forgotten, 
and  " — she  paused  a  moment,  and  went  on  abruptly, — "do 
you  not  often  find  that  you  are  much  too — what  is  the  word  ? 
ah  !  too  egotistical,  considering,  and  pondering,  and  dream- 
ing greatly  too  much  about  yourself  ?" 
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"Yes,  you  are  right  there  ;  though,  till  you  so  accused 
me,  my  conscience  did  not  detect  it." 

"  And  don't  you  find  that  you  escape  from  being  so  haunt- 
ed by  the  thought  of  yourself,  when  you  think  of  tlie  dead  ? 
they  can  never  have  any  share  in  your  existence  here.  When 
you  say,  'I  shall  do  this  or  that  to-day  ;'  when  you  dream, 
'I  may  be  this  or  tJiat  to-morrow,'  you  are  thinking  and 
dreaming,  all  by  yourself,  for  yourself.  But  you  are  out  of 
yourself,  beyond  yourself,  when  you  think  and  dream  of  the 
dead,  who  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  to-day  or  your 
to-morrow." 

As  we  all  know,  Kenelm  Chillingly  made  it  one  of  the 
rules  of  his  life  never  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  But  when 
the  speech  I  have  written  down  came  from  the  lips  of  that 
tamer  of  butterflies,  he  was  so  startled  that  all  it  occurred  to 
him  to  say,  after  a  long  pause,  was  : 

"  The  dead  are  the  past  ;  and  with  the  past  rests  all  in  the 
present  or  the  future  that  can  take  us  out  of  our  natural 
selves.  The  past  decides  our  present.  By  the  past  we  divine 
our  future.  History,  poetrv,  science,  the  welfare  of  states, 
the  advancement  of  individuals,  are  all  connected  with  tomb- 
stones of  which  inscriptions  are  effaced.  You  are  right  to 
honor  the  mouldered  tombstones  with  fresh  flowers.  It  is 
only  in  the  companionship  of  the  dead  that  one  ceases  to  be 
an  egotist." 

If  the  imperfectly  educated  Lily  had  been  above  the  quick 
comprehension  of  the  academical  Kenelm  in  her  speech,  so 
Kenelm  was  now  above  the  comprehension  of  Lily.  She  too 
paused  before  she  replied  : 

"  If  I  knew  you  better,  I  think  I  could  understand  you 
better.  I  wish  you  knew  Lion.  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
talk  with  him."' 

While  thus  conversing,  they  had  left  the  burial-ground, 
and  were  in  the  pathway  trodden  by  the  common  wayfarer. 

Lilv  resumed. 

"  Yes,  I  should  so  like  to  hear  you  talk  with  Lion." 

"You  mean  your  guardian,  Mr.  Melville." 

"Yes,  you  know  that." 

"  And  why  should  you  like  to  hear  me  talk  to  him  ? " 

"  Because  there  are  some  things  in  which  I  doubt  if  he 
was  altogether  right,  and  I  Avould  ask  you  to  express  my 
doubts  to  him  ;  you  would,  would  not  you  ?  " 

"  But  why  can  you  not  express  them  yourself  to  your 
guardian  ?     Are  you  afraid  of  him  ? " 
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"  Afraid  ?  no  indeed  !     But— ah,  how  many  people  tliere 
are  coming  this  way  !     There  is  some  tiresome  public  meet 
ing  in  the  town  to-day.     Let  us  take  the  ferry  :  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  is  much  pleasanter,  we  shall  have  it  more 
to  ourselves." 

Turning  aside  to  the  right  while  she  thus  spoke,  Lily 
descended  a  gradual  slope  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  on 
which  they  found  an  old  man  dozily  reclined  in  his  ferry- 
boat. 

As,  seated  side  by  side,  they  were  slowly  borne  over  the 
still  waters  under  a  sunless  sky,  Kenelm  would  have  renewed 
the  subject  which  his  companion  had  begun,  but  she  shook 
her  head,  with  a  significant  glance  at  the  ferryman.  Evi- 
dently what  she  had  to  say  was  too  confidential  to  admit  of 
a  listener,  not  that  the  old  ferryman  seemed  likely  to  take 
the  trouble  of  listening  to  any  talk  that  was  not  addressed 
to  him.  Lily  soon  did  address  her  talk  to  him.  "  So, 
Brown,  the  cow  has  quite  recovered." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  thanks  to  you,  and  God  bless  you.  To  think 
of  your  beating  the  old  witch  like  that  ! " 

"  'Tis  not  I  who  beat  the  wutch.  Brown  ;  'tis  the  fairy. 
Fairies,  you  know,  are  much  more  powerful  than  witches." 

•'So  i  find,  Miss." 

Lily  here  turned  to  Kenelm.  *'  Mr.  Brown  has  a  very 
nice  milch  cow  that  was  suddenly  taken  very  ill,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  convinced  that  the  cow  was  bewitched  " 

"Of  course  it  were;  that  stands  to  reason.  Did  not 
Mother  Wright  tell  my  old  woman  that  she  would  repent 
of  selling  milk,  and  abuse  her  dreadful  ?  and  was  not  the 
cow  taken  with  shivei'S  that  very  night  ?  " 

•'  Gently,  Brown.  Mother  Wright  did  not  say  that  your 
wife  would  repent  of  selling  milk,  but  of  putting  water  into 
it." 

"And  how  did  she  know  that,  if  she  was  not  a  witch  ? 
We  have  the  best  of  customers  among  the  gentlefolks,  and 
never  an  one  that  complained." 

"  And,"  answered  Lily  to  Kenelm,  unheeding  this  last  ob- 
servation, which  was  made  in  a  sullen  manner,  "  Brown  had 
a  horrid  notion  of  enticing  Mother  Wright  into  his  ferry-boat 
and  throwing  her  into  the  water,  in  order  to  break  the  spell 
upon  the  cow.  But  I  consulted  the  fairies,  and  gave  him  a 
fairy  charm  to  tie  round  the  cow's  neck.  And  the  cow  is 
quite  well  now,  you  see.  So,  Brown,  there  was  no  necessity 
to  throw  Mother  Wright  into  the  water  because  she  said  you 
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put  some  ot  it  into  the  milk.  But,"  she  added,  as  the  boat 
now  touched  the  opposite  bank,  "shall  I  tell  you.  Brown, 
what  the  fairies  said  to  me  this  morning?" 

"  Do,  Miss." 

"  It  was  this  :  If  Brown's  cow  yields  milk  without  any 
water  in  it,  and  if  water  gets  into  it  when  the  milk  is  sold,  we, 
the  fairies,  will  pinch  Mr.  Brown  black  and  blue  ;  and  when 
Brown  has  his  next  fit  of  rheumatics  he  must  not  look  to  the 
fairies  to  charm  it  away." 

Herewith  Lily  dropped  a  silver  groat  into  Brown's  hand, 
and  sprang  lightly  ashore,  followed  by  Kenelm. 

"  You  have  quite  converted  him,  not  only  as  to  the 
existence,  but  as  to  the  beneficial  power,  of  fairies,"  said 
Kenelm. 

"Ah,"  answered  Lily  very  gravely,  "  Ah,  but  would  it  not 
be  nice  if  there  were  fairies  still  ?  good  fairies,  and  one  could 
^et  at  them  ?  tell  them  all  that  troubles  and  puzzles  us,  and 
vin  from  them  charms  against  the  witchcraft  we  practise  on 
5urselves  ?" 

"  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  rely  on  such  super- 
latural  counsellors.  Our  own  souls  are^so  boundless,  that 
?he  more  we  explore  them  the  more  we  shall  find  worlds 
spreading  upon  worlds  into  infinities  ;  and  among  the  worlds 
^s  Fairyland."  He  added,  inly  to  himself,  "Am  I  not  in 
Fairyland  now  ? " 

"  Hush  ! "  whispered  Lily.  "  Don't  speak  more  yet 
awhile.  I  am  thinking  over  what  you  have  just  said,  and 
trying  to  understand  it." 

Thus,  walking  silently,  they  gained  the  little  summer- 
house  which  tradition  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Izaak 
Walton. 

Lily  entered  it  and  seated  herself.  Kenelm  took  his  place 
beside  her.  It  was  a  small  octagon  building,  which,  judg- 
ing by  its  architecture,  might  have  been  built  in  the 
troubled  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  the  walls  plastered  within 
were  thickly  covered  with  names,  and  dates,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  praise  of  angling,  in  tribute  to  Izaak,  or  with  quota- 
tions from  his  books.  On  the  opposite  side  they  could  see 
the  lawn  of  Grasmere,  with  its  great  willows  dipping  into 
the  water.  The  stillness  of  the  place,  with  its  associations 
of  the  angler's  still  life,  were  in  harmony  with  the  quiet 
day,  its  breezeless  air  and  cloud-vested  sky. 

"You  were  to  tell  me  your  doubts  in  connection  with 
your  guardian,  doubts  if  he  were  right  in  something  which 
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you  left  unexplained,  which  you  could  not  yourself  explain 
to  him." 

Lily  started  as  from  thoughts  alien  to  the  subject  thus 
reintroduced.  "  Yes,  I  cannot  mention  my  doubts  to  him, 
because  they  relate  to  me,  and  he  is  so  good.  I  owe  him  so 
much  that  I  could  not  bear  to  vex  him  by  a  word  that  might 
seem  like  reproach  or  complaint.  You  remember,"  here 
she  drew  nearer  to  him  ;  and,  with  that  ingenuous  confiding 
look  and  movement  which  had,  not  unfrequently,  enraptured 
him  at  the  moment,  and  saddened  him  on  reflection — too  in- 
genuous, too  confiding,  for  the  sentiment  with  which  he 
yearned  to  inspire  her — she  turned  towards  him  her  frank 
untimorous  eyes,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  :  "You  re- 
member that  I  said  in  the  burial-ground  how  much  I  felt 
that  one  is  constantly  thinking  too  much  of  one's  self. 
That  must  be  wrong.  In  talking  to  you  only  about  myself 
I  know  I  am  wrong;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  I  must  do  so.  Do 
not  think  ill  of  me  for  it.  You  see,  I  have  not  been  brought 
lip  like  other  girls.  Was  my  guardian  right  in  that  ?  Per- 
haps if  he  had  insisted  upon  not  letting  me  have  my  own 
■wilful  way,  if  he  had  made  me  read  the  books  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emlyn  wanted  to  force  on  me,  instead  of  the 
poems  and  fairy-tales  w^hich  he  gave  me,  I  should  have  had 
so  much  more  to  think  of  that  I  should  have  thought  less  of 
myself.  You  said  that  the  dead  were  the  past  ;  one  forgets 
one's  self  when  one  thinks  of  the  dead.  If  I  had  read  more 
of  the  past,  had  more  subjects  of  interest  in  the  dead  whose 
history  it  tells,  surely  I  should  be  less  shut  up,  as  it  were, 
in  my  own  small,  selfish  heart.  It  is  only  very  lately  I  have 
thought  of  this,  only  very  lately  that  I  have  felt  sorrow  and 
shame  in  the  thought  that  I  am  so  ignorant  of  what  other 
girls  know,  even  little  Clemmy.  And  I  dare  not  say  this  to 
Lion  when  I  see  him  next,  lest  he  should  blame  himself, 
when  he  only  meant  to  be  kind,  and  used  to  say,  'I  don't 
want  Fairv  to  be  learned,  it  is  enousfh  for  me  to  think  she  is 
happy.'     And  oh,  I  was  so  happy,  till — till  of  late!  " 

"  Because  till  of  late  you  only  knew  yourself  as  a  child. 
But,  now  that  you  feel  the  desire  of  knowledge,  childhood 
is  vanishing.  Do  not  vex  yourself.  With  the  mind  which 
nature  has  bestowed  on  you,  such  learning  as  may  fit  you  to 
converse  with  those  dreaded  'grown-up  folks  '  will  come  to 
you  very  easily  and  very  quickly.  You  will  acquire  more  in 
a  month  now  than  you  would  have  acquired  in  a  year  when 
you  were  a  child  and  task-work  was  loathed,  not  courted. 
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Your  aunt  is  evidently  well  instructed,  and  if  I  might 
venture  to  talk  to  her  about  the  choice  of  books " 

"  No,  don't  do  that.     Lion  would  not  like  it." 

"  Your  guardian  would  not  like  you  to  have  the  educa- 
tion common  to  other  young  ladies  ?  " 

"  Lion  forbade  my  aunt  to  teach  me  much  that  I  rather 
wished  to  learn.  She  wanted  to  do  so,  but  she  has  given  it 
Tjp  at  his  wish.  She  only  now  teases  me  with  those  horrid 
French  verbs,  and  that  I  know  is  a  mere  make-belief.  Of 
course  on  Sunday  it  is  different  ;  then  I  must  not  read  any- 
thing but  tlie  Bible  and  sermons.  I  don't  care  so  much  for 
the  sermons  as  I  ought,  but  I  could  read  the  Bible  all  day, 
every  weekday  as  well  as  Sunday  ;  and  it  is  from  the  Bible 
that  I  learn  that  I  ought  to  think  less  about  myself." 

Kenelm  involuntarily  pressed  the  little  hand  that  lay  so 
ianocently  on  his  arm. 

"  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  one  kind  of 
poe4:ry  and  another  ?  "  asked  Lily,  abruptly. 

"  1  am  not  sure.  I  ought  to  know  when  one  kind  is  Q-ood 
and  another  kind  is  bad.  But  in  that  respect  I  find  many 
people,  especially  professed  critics,  who  prefer  the  poetry 
which  I  call  bad  to  the  poetry  I  think  good." 

"  The  difference  between  one  kind  of  poetry  and  another, 
supposing  them  both  to  be  good,"  said  Lily  positively,  and 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  is  this — I  know,  for  Lion  explained 
it  to  me.  In  one  kind  of  poetry  the  writer  throws  himself 
entirely  out  of  his  existence  ;  he  puts  himself  into  other  ex- 
istences quite  strange  to  his  own.  He  may  be  a  very  good 
man,  and  lie  writes  his  best  poetry  about  very  wicked  men  ; 
he  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  but  he  delights  in  describing  mur- 
derers. But  in  the  other  kind  of  poetry  the  writer  does  not 
put  himself  into  other  existences  ;  he  expresses  his  own  joys 
and  sorrows,  his  own  individual  heart  and  mind.  If  he  could 
not  hurt  a  fly,  he  certainly  could  not  make  himself  at  home 
in  the  cruel  heart  of  a  murderer.  There,  Mr.  Chillingly, 
that  is  the  difference  between  one  kind  of  poetry  and 
another." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Kenelm,  amused  by  the  girl's  critical 
definitions.  "The  difference  between  dramatic  poetry  and 
lyrical.  But  may  I  ask  what  that  definition  has  to  do  with 
the  subject  into  which  you  so  suddenly  introduced  it?" 

"  Much  ;  for  when  Lion  was  explaining  this  to  my  aunt, 
he  said,  *  A  perfect  woman  is  a  poem  ;  but  she  can  never  be 
a  poem  of  the  one  kind,  never  can  make  herself  at  home  in 
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the  hearts  with  whicli  she  has  no  connection,  never  feel  any 
sympathy  witli  crime  and  evil ;  she  must  be  a  poem  of  the 
other  kind,  weaving^  out  poetry  from  her  own  thoughts  and 
fancies.'  And  turning  to  me,  he  said,  smiling,  'That  is  the 
poem  I  wish  Lily  to  be.  Too  many  dry  books  would  only 
spoil  the  poem.'  And  you  now  see  why  I  am  so  ignorant 
and  so  unlike  other  girls,  and  why  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emlyn 
look  down  upon  me." 

"You  wrong  at  least  Mr.  Emlyn,  for  it  was  he  who  first 
said  to  me,  '  Lily  Mordaunt  is  a  poem.'  " 

"  Did  he  ?  I  shall  love  him  for  that.  How  pleased  Lion 
will  be  ! " 

"  Mr.  Melville  seems  to  have  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  )'our  mind,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a  jealous  pang. 

"Of  course.  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother  ;  Lion  has 
been  both  to  me.  Aunty  has  often  said,  *  You  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  your  guardian  ;  without  him  I  should  have  no 
home  to  shelter  you,  no  bread  to  give  you.'  He  never  said 
that — he  would  be  ver}'  angry  with  aunty  if  he  knew  she  had 
said  it.  When  he  does  not  call  me  Fairy  he  calls  me  Prin- 
cess.    I  would  not  displease  him  for  the  world." 

"  He  is  very  much  older  than  you,  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  I  hear." 

"  I  daresay.  But  if  he  were  twice  as  old  I  could  not  love 
him  better." 

Kenelm  smiled — the  jealousy  was  gone.  Certainly  not 
thus  could  any  girl,  even  Lily,  speak  of  one  with  whom,  how- 
ever she  might  love  him,  she  was  likely  to  fall  in  love. 

Lily  now  rose  up,  rather  slowly  and  wearily.  "  It  is  time 
to  go  home  :  aunty  will  be  wondering  what  keeps  me  away. 
Come." 

They  took  their  way  towards  the  bridge  opposite  to 
Cromwell  Lodge. 

It  was  not  for  some  minutes  that  either  broke  silence. 
Lily  Avas  the  first  to  do  so,  and  with  one  of  those  abrupt 
changes  of  topic  which  were  common  to  the  restless  play  of 
her  secret  thoughts. 

"You  have  father  and  mother  still  living,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingly ? " 

"Thank  Heaven,  yes." 

"  Which  do  you  love  the  best  ? " 

"That  is  scarcely  a  fair  question.  I  love  my  mother  very 
much  ;  but  my  father  and  I  understand  each  other  better 
than " 
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"I  see— it  is  so  difficult  to  be  understood.  No  one 
understands  me." 

"I  think  I  do." 

Lily  shook  her  head,  with  an  energetic  movement  of  dis- 
sent. 

"At  least  as  well  as  a  man  can  understand  a  young 
lady." 

"What  sort  of  young  lady   is  Miss   Cecilia  Travers  ?  " 

"  Cecilia  Travers  ?  When  and  how  did  you  ever  hear 
that  such  a  person  existed  ?" 

"  That  big  London  man  wliom  they  called  Sir  Thomas 
mentioned  her  name  the  day  we  dined  at  Braefieldville." 

*'  I  remember — as  having  been  at  the  Court  ball." 

"  He  said  she  was  very  handsome." 

"  So  she  is." 

"  Is  she  a  poem,  too  ? " 

"  No  ;  that  never  struck  me." 

"  Mr.  Emlyn,  I  suppose,  would  call  her  perfectly  brought 
up — well  educated.  He  would  not  raise  his  eyebrows  at  her 
as  he  does  at  me,  poor  me,  Cinderella  !  " 

"  Ah,  Miss  Mordaunt,  you  need  not  envy  her.  Again  let 
me  say  that  you  could  very  soon  educate  yourself  to  the 
level  of  any  young  ladies  who  adorn  the  Court  balls." 

"Ay  ;  but  then  I  should  not  be  a  poem,"  said  Lily,  with 
a  shy  arch  side-glance  at  his  face. 

They  were  now  on  the  bridge,  and,  before  Kenelm  could 
answer  Lily  resumed  quickly,  "  You  need  not  come  any 
farther  :  it  is  out  of  your  way." 

"  I  cannot  be  so  disdainfully  dismissed,  Miss  Mordaunt  ;  I 
insist  on  seeing  you  to,  at  least,  your  garden  gate." 

Lily  made  no  objection,  and  again  spoke  : 

"What  sort  of  country  do  you  live  in  when  at  home  ?  is 
it  like  this?  " 

"  Not  so  pretty  ;  the  features  are  larger,  m^ore  hill  and 
dale  and  woodland  ;  yet  there  is  one  feature  in  our  grounds 
which  reminds  me  a  little  of  this  landscape  :  a  light  stream, 
somewhat  wider,  indeed,  than  your  brooklet  ;  but  here  and 
there  the  banks  are  so  like  those  by  Cromwell  Lodge  that  I 
sometimes  start  and  fancy  myself  at  home.  I  have  a  strange 
love  for  rivulets  and  all  running  waters,  and  in  my  foot- 
wanderings  I  find  mvself  magnetically  attracted  towards 
them." 

Lil)^  listened  wnth  interest,  and  after  a  short  pause  said, 
with  a  half-suppressed  sigh,  "  Your  home  is  much  finer  than 
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any  place  here,  even  than  Braefieldville,  is  it  not  ?  Mrs. 
Braefield  says  your  father  is  ver)'  rich." 

"  I  doubt  if  lie  is  richer  than  Mr.  Braefield,  and  though 
his  house  may  be  larger  than  Braefieldville,  it  is  not  so 
smartly  furnished,  and  has  no  such  luxurious  hot-houses 
and  conservatories.  My  father's  tastes  are  like  mine,  very 
simple.  Give  him  his  librarv.  and  he  would  scarcely  miss 
his  fortune  if  he  lost  it.  He  has  in  this  one  immense  ad- 
vantage over  me." 

"You  would  miss  fortune  ?"  said  Lily,  quickly. 

"Not  that ;  but  my  father  is  never  tired  of  books.  And 
shall  I  own  it  ?  there  are  days  when  books  tire  me  almost  as 
much  as  they  do  you." 

They  were  now  at  the  garden  gate.  Lily  with  one  hand 
on  the  latch  held  out  the  other  to  Kenelm,  and  her  smile  lit 
up  the  dull  sky  like  a  burst  of  sunshine,  as  she  looked  in  his 
face  and  vanished. 
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Kenelm  did  not  return  home  till  dusk,  and  just  as  he 
was  sitting  down  to  his  solitary  meal  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
bell,  and  Mrs.  Jones  ushered  in  Mr.  Thomas  Bowles. 

Though  that  gentleman  had  never  written  to  announce 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  was  not  the  less  welcome. 

"Only,"  said  Kenelm,  "if  you  preserve  the  appetite  I 
have  lost,  I  fear  you  will  find  meagre  fare  to-day.  Sit  down, 
man." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  but  I  dined  two  hours  ago  in  Lon' 
don,  and  I  really  can  eat  nothing  more." 

Kenelm  was  too  well-bred  to  press  unwelcome  hospitali- 
ties. In  a  very  few  minutes  his  frugal  repast  was  ended,  the 
cloth  removed,  the  two  men  were  left  alone. 

"Your  room  is  here,  of  course,  Tom  ;  that  was  engaged 
from  the  day  I  asked  you  ;  but  you  ought  to  have  given  me 
a  line  to  say  when  to  expect  you,  so  that  I  could  have  put 
our  hostess  on  her  mettle  as  to  dinner  or  supper.  You 
smoke  still,  of  course  ;  light  your  pipe." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chillingly,  I  seldom  smoke  nov/  ;  but 
if  you  will  excuse  a  cigar,"  and  Tom  produced  a  very  smart 
cigar-case. 

"Do  as  you  would  at  home.  I  shall  send  word  to  \Vill 
Somers  that  you  and  I  sup  there  to-morrow.  You  forgive 
me  for  letting  out  your  secret.  All  straightforward  now 
and  henceforth.  You  come  to  their  hearth  as  a  friend,  who 
will  grow  dearer  to  them  both  every  year.  Ah,  Tom,  this 
for  woman  seems  to  me  a  very  wonderful  thing.  It  may 
sink  a  man  into  such  deeps  of  evil,  and  lift  a  man  into  such 
heights  of  good." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  the  good,"  said  Tom,  mournfully, 
and  laying  aside  his  cigar. 

"Go  on  smoking;  I  shovdd  like  to  keep  you  company: 
can  you  spare  me  one  of  your  cigars  ?  " 
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Tom  offered  his  case.  Kenelm  extracted  a  cigar,  lighted 
it,  drew  a  few  whiffs,  and,  when  he  saw  that  Tom  had  re- 
sumed his  own  cigar,  recommenced  conversation, 

"  Vou  don't  know  as  to  the  good  ;  but  tell  me  honestly, 
do  you  think  if  you  had  not  loved  Jessie  Wiles  you  w^ould 
be  as  good  a  man  as  you  are  now?" 

"  If  I  am  better  than  I  was,  it  is  not  because  of  my  love 
for  the  girl." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  The  loss  of  her." 

Kenelm  started,  turned  very  pale,  threw  aside  the  cigar, 
rose  and  walked  the  room  to  and  fro  with  very  quick  but 
very  irregular  strides. 

Tom  continued  quietly.  "Suppose  I  had  won  Jessie  and 
married  her,  I  don'tthink  any  idea  of  improving  myself  would 
have  entered  my  head.  My  uncle  would  have  been  very 
much  offended  at  my  marrying  a  day-laborer's  daughter, 
and  would  not  have  invited  me  to  Luscombe.  I  should  have 
remained  at  Graveleigh,  with  no  ambition  of  being  more 
than  a  common  farrier,  an  ignorant,  noisy,  quarrelsome 
man  ;  and  if  I  could  not  have  made  Jessie  as  fond  of  me 
as  I  wished,  I  should  not  have  broken  myself  of  drinking; 
and  I  shudder  to  think  what  a  brute  I  might  have  been, 
when  I  see  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  some  drunken 
wife-beater.  How  do  we  know  but  what  that  wife-beater 
loved  his  wife  dearly  before  marriage,  and  she  did  not  care 
for  him  ?  His  home  was  unhappy,  and  so  he  took  to  drink 
and  wife-beating." 

"  I  was  right,  then,"  said  Kenelm,  halting  his  strides, 
"when  I  told  you  it  would  be  a  miserable  fate  to  be  married 
to  a  girl  whom  you  loved  to  distraction,  and  whose  heart 
you  could  never  warm  to  you,  whose  life  you  could  never 
render  happy." 

"  So  right !  " 

"Let  us  drop  that  part  of  the  subject  at  present,"  said 
Kenelm,  reseating  himself,  "and  talk  about  your  wish  to 
travel.  Though  contented  that  you  did  not  marry  Jessie, 
though  you  can  now  without  anguish  greet  her  as  the  wif^ 
of  another,  still  there  are  some  lingering  thoughts  of  hei 
that  make  you  restless  ;  and  you  feel  that  you  could  mor<6 
easily  wrench  yourself  from  these  thoughts  in  a  markea 
change  of  scene  and  adventure,  that  you  might  bury  thero 
altogether  in  the  soil  of  a  strange  land.      Is  it  so  ?  " 

"Ay,  something  of  that,  sir." 
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Then  Kenelm  roused  himself  to  talk  of  foreign  lands, 
and  to  map  out  a  plan  of  travel  that  might  occupy  some 
months.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  Tom  had  already 
learned  enough  of  French  to  make  himself  understood  at 
least  upon  commonplace  matters,  and  still  more  pleased  to 
discover  that  he  had  been  not  only  reading  the  proper 
guide-books  or  manuals  descriptive  of  the  principal  places 
in  Europe  worth  visiting,  but  that  he  had  acquired  an  in- 
terest in  the  places  ;  interest  in  the  fame  attached  to  them 
bv  their  history  in  the  past,  or  by  the  treasures  of  art  they 
contained. 

So  they  talked  far  into  the  night,  and  when  Tom  retired 
to  his  room  Kenelm  let  himself  out  of  the  house  noiselessly, 
and  walked  with  slow  steps  towards  the  old  summer-house 
in  which  he  had  sat  with  Lily.  The  wind  had  risen,  scatter- 
ing the  clouds  that  had  veiled  the  preceding  day,  so  that  the 
stars  were  seen  in  far  chasms  of  the  sky  beyond — seen  for 
awhile  in  one  place,  and,  when  the  swift  clouds  rolled  over 
them  there,  shining  ovit  elsewhere.  Amid  the  varying 
sounds  of  the  trees,  through  which  swept  the  night  gusts, 
Kenelm  fancied  he  could  distinguish  the  sigh  of  the  willow 
on  the  opposite  lawn  of  Grasmere. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Kenelm  despatched  a  note  to  Will  Somers  early  the  next 
morning,  inviting  himself  and  Mr.  Bowles  to  supper  that 
evening.  His  tact  was  sufficient  to  make  him  aware  that  in 
such  social  meal  there  would  be  far  less  restraint  for  each 
and  all  concerned  than  in  a  more  formal  visit  from  Tom 
during  the  daytime,  and  when  Jessie,  too,  was  engaged  with 
customers  to  the  shop. 

But  he  led  Tom  through  the  town  and  showed  him  the 
shop  itself,  with  its  pretty  goods  at  the  plate-glass  windows, 
and  its  general  air  of  prosperous  trade  ;  then  he  carried 
him  off  into  the  lanes  and  fields  of  the  country,  drawing  out 
the  mind  of  his  companion,  and  impressed  with  great  ad- 
miration of  its  marked  improvement  in  culture,  and  in  the 
trains  of  thought  which  culture  opens  out  and  enriches. 

But  throughout  all  their  multiform  range  of  subject, 
Kenelm  could  perceive  that  Tom  was  still  preoccupied  and 
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abstracted;  the  idea  of  the  coming  interview  with  Jessie 
weighed  upon  liim. 

When  they  left  Cromwell  Lodge  at  nightfall,  to  repair 
to  the  supper  at  Will's,  Kenelm  noticed  that  Bowles  had 
availed  himself  of  the  contents  of  his  carpet-bag,  to  make 
some  refined  alterations  in  his  dress.  The  alterations  be- 
came him. 

When  they  entered  the  parlor,  Will  rose  from  his  chair 
with  the  evidence  of  deep  emotion  on  his  face,  advanced  to 
Tom,  took  his  hand  and  grasped  and  dropped  it  without  a 
word.  Jessie  saluted  both  guests  alike,  with  drooping  eye- 
lids and  an  elaborate  curtsy.  The  old  mother  alone  was 
perfectly  self-possessed  and  up  to  the  occasion. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bowles,"  said  she, 
"  and  so  all  three  of  us  are,  and  ought  to  be  ;  and  if  baby 
was  older,  there  would  be  four." 

"And  where  on  earth  have  you  hidden  baby?"  cried 
Kenelm.  "  Surely  he  might  have  been  kept  up  for  me  to- 
night, when  I  was  expected  ;  the  last  time  I  supped  here  I 
took  you  by  surprise,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  baby's  want  of  respect  to  his  parents'  friends." 

Jessie  raised  the  window-curtain,  and  pointed  to  the  cra- 
dle behind  it.  Kenelm  linked  his  arm  in  Tom's,  led  him  to 
the  cradle,  and,  leaving  him  alone  to  gaze  on  the  sleeping 
inmate,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  between  old  Mrs. 
Somers  and  Will.  Will's  eyes  were  turned  away  towards 
the  curtain,  Jessie  holding  its  folds  aside,  and  the  formid- 
able Tom,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  his  neighborhood, 
bending  smiling  over  the  cradle  ;  till  at  last  he  laid  his 
large  hand  on  the  pillow,  gently,  timidly,  careful  not  to 
awake  the  helpless  sleeper,  and  his  lips  moved,  doubtless 
with  a  blessing  ;  then  he  too  came  to  the  table,  seating  him- 
self, and  Jessie  carried  the  cradle  up-stairs. 

Will  fixed  his  keen  intelligent  eyes  on  his  by-gone  rival; 
and  noticing  the  changed  expression  of  the  once  aggressive 
countenance,  the  changed  costume  in  which,  without  tinge 
of  rustic  foppery,  there  was  the  token  of  a  certain  gravity  of 
station  scarcely  compatible  with  a  return  to  old  loves  and 
old  habits  in  the  village  world,  the  last  shadow  of  jealousy 
vanished  from  the  clear  surface  of  Will's  affectionate 
nature. 

"Mr.  Bowles,"  he  exclaimed  impulsively,  "you  have  a 
kind  heart,  and  a  good  heart,  and  a  generous  heart.  And 
your  coming  here  to-night  on  this  friendly  visit  is  an  honor 
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which — which" — "Which,"  interrupted  Kenelm,  compas- 
sionating Will's  embarrassment,  "  is  on  the  side  of  us  single 
men.  In  this  free  country  a  married  man  who  has  a  male 
baby  may  be  father  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But — well,  my  friends,  such  a 
meeting  as  we  have  to-night  does  not  come  often  ;  and  after 
supper  let  us  celebrate  it  with  a  bowl  of  punch.  If  we  have 
headaches  the  next  morning,  none  of  us  will  grumble." 

Old  Mrs.  Somers  laughed  out  jovially.  "  Bless  you, 
sir,  I  did  not  think  of  the  punch  ;  I  will  go  and  see  about 
it ; "  and,  baby's  socks  still  in  her  hands,  she  hastened  from 
the  room. 

What  with  the  supper,  what  with  the  punch,  and  what 
with  Kenelm's  art  of  cheery  talk  on  general  subjects,  all  re- 
serve, all  awkwardness,  all  shyness  between  the  convivialists, 
rapidly  disappeared.  Jessie  mingled  in  the  talk  ;  perhaps 
(excepting  only  Kenelm)  she  talked  more  than  the  others, 
artlessly,  gayly,  no  vestige  of  the  old  coquetry,  but  now  and 
then  with  a  touch  of  genteel  finery,  indicative  of  her  rise  in 
life,  and  of  the  contact  of  the  fancy  shopkeeper  with  noble 
customers.  It  was  a  pleasant  evening— Kenelm  had  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  so.  Not  a  hint  of  the  obligations 
to  Mr.  Bowles  escaped  until  Will,  following  his  visitor  to 
the  door,  whispered  to  Tom,  "  You  don't  want  thanks,  and 
I  can't  express  them.  But  when  we  say  our  prayers  at 
night,  we  have  always  asked  God  to  bless  him  who  brought 
us  together,  and  has  since  made  us  so  prosperous — I  mean 
Mr.  Chillingly.  To-night  there  will  be  another  besides  him 
for  wliom  we  shall  pray,  and  for  whon:i  baby,  when  he  is 
older,  wnll  pray  too." 

Therewith  Will's  voice  thickened  ;  and  he  prudently  re- 
ceded, with  no  unreasonable  fear  lest  the  punch  might  make 
him  too  demonstrative  of  emotion  if  he  said  more. 

Tom  was  very  silent  on  the  return  to  Cromwell  Lodge  ; 
it  did  not  seem  the  silence  of  depressed  spirits,  but  rather 
of  quiet  meditation,  from  which  Kenelm  did  not  attempt  to 
rouse  him. 

It  was  not  till  they  reached  the  garden  pales  of  Grasmere 
that  Tom,  stopping  short,  and  turning  his  face  to  Kenelm, 
said  : 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this  evening — very." 

"  It  has  revived  no  painful  thoughts,  then  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  feel  so  much  calmer  in  mind  than  I  ever  be- 
lieved  I  could  have  been,  after  seeing  her  again." 
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"  Is  it  possible  !  "  said  Kenelm,  to  himself.  "  How  should 
I  feel  if  I  ever  saw  in  Lily  the  wife  of  another  man,  the 
mother  of  his  child  ?"  At  that  question  he  shuddered,  and 
an  involuntary  groan  escaped  from  his  lips.  Just  then, 
having,  willingly  in  those  precincts,  arrested  his  steps  when 
Tom  paused  to  address  him,  something  softly  touched  the 
arm  which  he  had  rested  on  the  garden  pale.  He  looked 
and  saw  that  it  was  Blanche.  The  creature,  impelled  by  its 
instincts  towards  night-wanderings,  had,  somehow  or  other, 
escaped  from  its  own  bed  within  the  house,  and,  hearing  a 
voice  that  had  grown  somewhat  familiar  to  its  ear,  crept 
from  among  the  shrubs  behind  upon  the  edge  of  the  pale. 
There  it  stood,  with  arched  back,  purring  low  as  in  pleased 
salutation. 

Kenelm  bent  down  and  covered  with  kisses  the  blue  rib- 
bon which  Lily's  hand  had  bound  round  the  favorite's  neck. 
Blanche  submitted  to  the  caress  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
catching  a  slight  rustle  among  the  shrubs,  made  by  some 
awaking  bird,  sprang  into  the  thick  of  the  quivering  leaves 
and  vanished. 

Kenelm  moved  on  with  a  quick  impatient  stride,  and  no 
further  words  were  exchanged  between  him  and  his  com- 
panion till  they  reached  their  lodging  and  parted  for  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  HL 


The  next  day,  towards  noon,  Kenelm  and  his  visitor, 
walking  together  along  the  brook-side,  stopped  before  Izaak 
Walton's  summer-house,  and,  at  Kenelm's  suggestion,  en- 
tered therein  to  rest,  and  more  at  their  ease  to  continue  the 
conversation  they  had  begun. 

"  You  have  just  told  me,"  said  Kenelm,  "  that  you  feel  as 
if  a  load  were  taken  off  your  heart,  now  that  you  have  again 
met  Jessie  Somers,  and  that  you  find  her  so  changed  that 
she  is  no  longer  the  woman  you  loved.  As  to  the  change, 
whatever  it  be,  I  own  it  seems  to  me  for  the  better,  in  person, 
in  manners,  in  character:  of  course  I  should  not  say  this  if 
I  were  not  convinced  of  your  perfect  sincerity  when  you  as- 
sured me  that  you  are  cured  of  the  old  wound.  But  I  feel 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  question  how  a  fervent   love, 
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once  entertained  and  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  a  man  so 
earnestly  affectionate  and  so  warm-blooded  as  yourself,  can 
be,  all  of  a  sudden,  at  a  single  interview,  expelled  or  trans- 
ferred into  the  calm  sentiment  of  friendship,  that  I  pray 
you  to  explain." 

''That  is  what  puzzles  me,  sir,"  answered  Tom,  passing 
his  hand  over  his  forehead.  "  And  I  don't  know  if  I  can 
explain  it." 

"Think  over  it,  and  try." 

Tom  mused  for  some  moments,  and  then  began.  "You 
see,  sir,  that  I  was  a  very  different  man  myself  when  I  fell 
in  love  with  Jessie  Wiles,  and  said,  '  Come  what  may,  that 
girl  shall  be  my  wife.     Nobody  else  shall  have  her.'  " 

"Agreed  ;  go  on." 

"  But  while  I  was  becoming  a  different  man,  when  I 
thought  of  her, — and  I  was  always  thinking  of  her, — I  still 
pictured  her  to  myself  as  the  same  Jessie  Wiles  ;  and  though, 
when  I  did  see  her  again  at  Graveleigh,  after  she  had  mar- 
ried— the  day " 

"  You  saved  her  from  the  insolence  of  the  squire." 

" — She  was  but  very  recently  married.  I  did  not  realize 
her  as  married.  I  did  not  see  her  husband,  and  the  differ- 
ence withm  myself  was  only  then  beginning.  Well,  so  all 
the  time  I  was  reading  and  thinking,  and  striving  to  improve 
my  old  self  at  Luscombe,  still  Jessie  Wiles  haunted  me  as 
the  only  girl  I  had  ever  loved,  ever  could  love  ;  I  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  I  could  ever  marry  any  one  else. 
And  lately  I  have  been  much  pressed  to  marry  some  one 
else  ;  all  my  family  wish  it  ;  but  the  face  of  Jessie  rose  up 
before  me,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  should  be  a  base  man  if 
I  married  one  woman,  while  I  could  not  get  another  woman 
out  of  my  head.'  I  must  see  Jessie  once  more,  must  learn 
whether  her  face  is  now  really  the  face  that  haunts  me  when 
I  sit  alone  ;  and  I  have  seen  her,  and  it  is  not  that  face  ;  it 
may  be  handsomer,  but  it  is  not  a  girl's  face,  it  is  the  face 
of  a  wife  and  a  mother.  And,  last  evening,  while  she  was 
talking  with  an  open-heartedness  which  I  had  never  found 
in  her  before,  I  became  strangely  conscious  of  the  difference 
in  myself  that  had  been  silently  at  work  within  the  last  two 
years  or  so.  Then,  sir,  when  I  was  but  an  ill-conditioned, 
uneducated,  petty  village  farrier,  there  was  no  inequality 
between  me  and  a  peasant  girl ;  or  rather,  in  all  things  ex- 
cept fortune,  the  peasant  girl  was  much  above  me.  But 
last  evening  I  asked  myself,  on  watching  her  and  listening 
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to  her  talk,  '  If  Jessie  were  now  free,  should  I  press  her  to 
be  my  wife  ? '  and  I  answered  myself,  '  No.'  " 

Kenelm  listened  with  rapt  attention,  and  exclaimed 
briefly,  but  passionately,  ''Why  ?" 

"It  seems  as  if  I  were  giving  myself  airs  to  say  why. 
But,  sir,  lately  I  have  been  thrown  among  persons,  women 
as  well  as  men,  of  a  higher  class  than  I  was  born  in  ;  and  in 
a  wife  I  should  want  a  companion  up  to  their  mark,  and 
who  would  keep  me  up  to  mine  ;  and  ah,  sir,  I  don't  feel  as 
if  I  could  find  that  companion  in  Mrs.  Somers." 

"  I  understand  you  now,  Tom.  But  you  are  spoiling  a 
silly  romance  of  mine.  I  had  fancied  the  little  girl  with  the 
flower  face  would  grow  up  to  supply  the  loss  of  Jessie  ;  and, 
I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  human  heart,  I  did  think  it  would 
take  all  the  years  required  for  the  little  girl  to  open  into  a 
woman,  before  the  loss  of  the  old  love  could  be  supplied.  I 
see  now  that  the  poor  little  child  with  the  flower  face  has  no 
chance." 

"Chance?  Why,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  cried  Tom,  evidently 
much  nettled,  "  Susy  is  a  dear  little  thing,  but  she  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  mere  charity  girl.  Sir,  when  I  last  saw  you  in 
London  you  touched  on  that  matter  as  if  I  were  still  the 
village  farrier's  son  who  might  marry  a  village  laborer's 
daughter.  But,"  added  Tom,  softening  down  his  irritated 
tone  of  voice,  "even  if  Susy  were  a  lady  born,  I  think  a  man 
would  make  a  very  great  mistake  if  he  thought  he  could 
bring  up  a  little  girl  to  regard  him  as  a  father,  and  then, 
when  she  grew  up,  expect  her  to  accept  him  as  a  lover." 

"Ah,  you  think  that  !  "  exclaimed  Kenelm,  eagerly,  and 
turning  eyes  that  sparkled  with  joy  towards  the  lawn  of 
Grasmere.  "  You  think  that  ;  it  is  very  sensibly  said — well 
— and  you  have  been  pressed  to  marry,  and  have  hiuig  back 
till  you  had  seen  again  Mrs.  Somers.  Now  you  will  be  bet- 
ter disposed  to  such  a  step  ;  tell  me  about  it." 

"  I  said,  last  evening,  that  one  of  the  principal  capitalists 
at  Luscombe,  the  leading  corn-merchant,  had  offered  to  take 
me  into  partnership.  And,  sir,  he  has  an  only  daughter  ; 
she  is  a  very  amiable  girl,  has  had  a  first-rate  education,  and 
has  such  pleasant  manners  and  way  of  talk,  quite  a  lady.  If 
I  married  her  I  should  soon  be  the  first  man  at  Luscombe, 
and  I>uscombe,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  ;  who  knows  but  that  some  day  the  far- 
rier's son  might  be "     Tom  stopped  abruptly — abashed 
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at  the  aspiring  thought  which,  while  speaking,  had  deepened 
his  hardy  color  and  flashed  from  his  honest  eyes. 

"Ah!"  said  Kenelm,  almost  mournfully.  "Is  it  so? 
must  each  man  in  his  life  play  many  parts  ?  Ambition  suc- 
ceeds to  love,  the  reasoning  brain  to  the  passionate  heart. 
True,  you  are  changed  ;  my  Tom  Bowles  is  gone." 

"  Not  gone  in  his  undying  gratitude  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Tom,  with  great  emotion.  "Your  Tom  Bowles  would  give 
up  all  his  dreams  of  wealtli  or  of  rising  in  life,  and  go 
through  fire  and  water,  to  serve  the  friend  who  first  bid  him 
be  a  new  Tom  Bowles  !  Don't  despise  me  as  your  own 
work  :  you  said  to  me,  that  terrible  day  when  madness  was 
on  my  brow  and  crime  within  my  heart,  '  I  will  be  to  you 
the  truest  friend  man  ever  found  in  man.'  So  you  have  been. 
You  commanded  me  to  read,  you  commanded  me  to  think, 
you  taught  me  that  body  should  be  the  servant  of  mind." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  times  are  altered  ;  it  is  you  who  can 
teach  me  now.  Teach  me,  teach  me  ;  how  does  ambition 
replace  love  ?  How  does  the  desire  to  rise  in  life  become  the 
all-mastering  passion,  and,  should  it  prosper,  the  all-atoning 
consolation  of  our  life  ?  We  can  never  be  as  happy,  though 
we  rose  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  as  we  dream  that  we 
could  have  been  had  Heaven  but  permitted  us  to  dwell  in 
the  obscurest  village,  side  by  side  with  the  woman  we  love." 

Tom  was  exceedingly  startled  by  such  a  burst  of  irrepres- 
sible passion  from  the  man  who  had  told  him  that,  though 
friends  were  found  only  once  in  a  life,  sweethearts  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries. 

Again  he  swept  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  replied 
hesitatingly.  "  I  can't  pretend  to  say  what  may  be  the  case 
with  others.  But  to  judge  by  my  own  case  it  seems  to  be 
this  :  a  young  man  who,  out  of  his  own  business,  has  noth- 
ing to  interest  or  excite  him,  finds  content,  interest,  and  ex- 
citement when  he  falls  in  love  ;  and  then,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  love  in  the  world  ;  he 
don't  care  a  fig  for  ambition  then.  Over  and  over  again  did 
my  poor  uncle  ask  me  to  come  to  him  at  Luscombe,  and  re- 
present all  the  worldly  advantage  it  would  be  to  me  ;  but  I 
could  not  leave  the  village  in  which  Jessie  lived,  and,  besides, 
I  felt  myself  unfit  to  be  anytliing  higlier  than  I  was.  But 
when  I  had  been  some  time  at  Luscombe,  and  gradually  got 
accustomed  to  another  sort  of  people  and  another  sort  of 
talk,  then  I  began  to  feel  interest  in  the  same  objects  that 
interested    those  about   me  ;  and   when,  partly  by   mixing 
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with  better-educated  men,  and  partly  by  the  pains  I  took  to 
educate  myself,  I  felt  that  I  might  now  more  easily  rise  above 
my  uncle's  rank  of  life  than  two  years  ago  I  could  have  risen 
above  a  farrier's  forge,  then  the  ambition  to  rise  did  stir  in 
me  and  grew  stronger  every  day.  Sir,  I  don't  think  you 
can  wake  up  a  man's  intellect  but  what  you  wake  with  it 
emulation.     And,  after  all,  emulation  is  ambition." 

"Then  I  suppose  I  have  no  emulation  in  me,  for  cer- 
tainly I  have  no  ambition." 

"  That  I  can't  believe,  sir.  Other  thoughts  may  cover  it 
over  and  keep  it  down  for  a  time  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  force  its  way  to  the  top,  as  it  has  done  with  me.  To 
get  on  in  life,  to  be  respected  by  those  who  know  you,  more 
and  more  as  you  grow  older,  I  call  that  a  manly  desire.  I 
am  sure  it  comes  as  naturally  to  an  Englishman  as — as " 

"As  the  wish  to  knock  down  some  other  Englishman 
who  stands  in  his  way  does.  I  perceive  nov/  that  you  were 
always  a  very  ambitious  man,  Tom  ;  the  ambition  has  only 
taken  another  direction.     Caesar  might  have  been 
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'But  the  first  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

And  now,  I  suppose,  you  abandon  the  idea  of  travel  ;  you 
will  return  to  Luscombe,  cured  of  all  regret  for  the  loss 
of  Jessie  ;  you  will  marry  the  young  lady  you  mention,  and 
rise  through  progressive  steps  of  alderman  and  mayor  into 
the  rank  of  member  for  Luscombe." 

"All  that  may  come  in  good  time,"  answered  Tom,  not 
resenting  the  tone  of  irony  in  which  he  was  addressed,  "but 
I  still  intend  to  travel  ;  a  year  so  spent  must  render  me  all 
the  more  fit  for  any  station  I  aim  at.  •  I  shall  go  back  to 
Luscombe  to  arrange  my  affairs,  come  to  terms  with  Mr. 
Leland,  the  corn-merchant,  against  my  return,  and " 

"  The  voung  lady  is  to  wait  till  then." 

"Emily." 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  name  ?  Emily  !  a  much  more  elegant 
name  than  Jessie." 

"  Emily,"  continued  Tom,  Avith  an  unruffled  placidity 
which,  considering  the  aggravating  bitterness  for  which 
Kenelm  had  exchanged  his  wonted  dulcitudes  of  indiflfer- 
entism,  was  absolutely  saintlike,  "  Emily  knows  that  if  she 
were  my  wife  I  should  be  proud  of  her,  and  will  esteem  me 
the  more  if  she  feels  how  resolved  I  am  that  she  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  me." 
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"Pardon  me,  Tom,"  said  Kenelm,  softened,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder  with  brother-like  tender- 
ness. "  Nature  has  made  you  a  thorough  gentleman  ;  and 
you  could  not  think  and  speak  more  nobly  if  you  had  come 
into  the  world  as  the  head  of  all  the  Howards." 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Tom  went  away  the  next  morning.  He  declined  to  see 
Jessie  again,  saying,  curtly,  "  I  don't  wish  the  impression 
made  on  me  the  other  evening  to  incur  a  chance  of  being 
weakened." 

Kenelm  was  in  no  mood  to  regret  his  friend's  departure. 
Despite  all  the  improvement  in  Tom's  manners  and  culture, 
which  raised  him  so  much  nearer  to  equality  with  the  polite 
and  instructed  heir  of  the  Chillinglys,  Kenelm  would  have 
felt  more  in  sympathy  and  rapport  with  the  old  disconsolate 
fellow-wanderer  who  had  reclined  with  him  on  the  grass, 
listening  to  the  Minstrel's  talk  or  verse,  than  he  did  with 
the  practical,  rising  citizen  of  Luscombe.  To  the  young 
lover  of  Lily  Mordaunt  there  was  a  discord,  a  jar,  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  human  heart  admits  of  such  well-rea- 
soned, well-justified  transfers  of  allegiance  ;  a  Jessie  to-day, 
or  an  Emily  to-morrow — "Za  reine  est  morte  ;  vive  la  reine !  " 

An  hour  or  two  after  Tom  had  gone,  Kenelm  found  him- 
self almost  mechanically  led  towards  Braefieldville.  He 
had  instinctively  divined  Elsie's  secret  wish  with  regard  to 
himself  and  Lily,  however  skilfully  she  thought  she  had 
concealed  it. 

At  Braefieldville  he  should  hear  talk  of  Lily,  and  in  the 
scenes  where  Lily  had  been  first  beheld. 

He  found  Mrs.  Braefield  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
seated  by  a  table  covered  with  flow'ers,  which  she  was  as- 
sorting and  intermixing  for  the  vases  to  which  they  were 
destined. 

It  struck  him  that  her  manner  was  more  reserved  than 
usual,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  ;  and  when,  after  a  few 
preliminary  matters  of  small  talk,  he  rushed  boldly  in  medias 
res,  and  asked  if  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Cameron  lately,  she  re- 
plied, briefly,  "Yes,  I  called  there  the  other  day,"  and  im- 
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mediately  changed  the  conversation  to  the  troubled  state  of 
the  Continent. 

Kenelm  was  resolved  not  to  be  so  put  off,  and  presently 
returned  to  the  charge. 

"  The  other  day  you  proposed  an  excursion  to  the  site 
of  the  Roman  villa,  and  said  you  would  ask  Mrs.  Cameron 
to  be  of  the  party.     Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  it  ?" 

"No  ;  but  Mrs.  Cameron  declines.  We  can  ask  the  Em- 
13ms  instead.      He  will  be  an  excellent  cicerone." 

"  Excellent !     Why  did  Mrs.  Cameron  decline  1 " 

Elsie  hesitated,  and  then  lifted  her  clear  brown  eyes  to 
his  face,  with  a  sudden  determination  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis. 

"  I  cannot  say  why  Mrs.  Cameron  declined,  but  in  de- 
clining she  acted  very  wisely  and  very  honorably.  Listen 
to  me,  Mr.  Chillingly.  You  know  how  highly  I  esteem  and 
how  cordially  I  like  you,  and  judging  by  what  I  felt  for 
some  Aveeks,  perhaps  longer,  after  we  parted  at  Tor  Had- 

ham "     Here  again  she  hesitated,  and,  with  a  half  laugh 

and  a  slight  blush,  again  went  resolutely  on.  "  If  I  were 
Lily's  aunt  or  elder  sister,  I  should  do  as  Mrs.  Cameron 
does  ;  decline  to  let  Lily  see  much  more  of  a  young  gentle- 
man too  much  above  her  in  wealth  and  station  for " 

"Stop,"  cried  Kenelm,  haughtily.  "I  cannot  allow  that 
any  man's  wealth  or  station  would  warrant  his  presumption 
in  thinking  himself  above  Miss  Mordaunt." 

"Above  her  in  natural  grace  and  refinement,  certainly 
not.  But  in  the  world  there  are  other  considerations,  which 
perhaps  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Chillingly  might  take  into  ac- 
count." 

"  You  did  not  think  of  that  before  you  last  saw  Mrs. 
Cameron." 

"  Honestly  speaking,  I  did  not.  Assured  that  Miss  Mor- 
daunt was  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  I  did  not  sufficiently  re- 
flect upon  other  disparities." 

"  You  know,  then,  that  she  is  by  birth  a  gentlewoman  ?  '-'- 

"  I  only  know  it  as  all  here  do,  by  the  assurance  of  Mrs. 
Cameron,  whom  no  one  could  suppose  ■  not  to  be  a  lady. 
But  there  are  different  degrees  of  lady  and  of  gentleman, 
which  are  little  heeded  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society, 
but  become  very  perceptible  in  questions  of  matrimonial 
alliance  ;  and  Mrs.  Cameron  herself  says  very  plainly  that 
she  does  not  consider  her  niece  to  belong  to  that  station  in 
life  from  which  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Chillingly  would  natur- 
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ally  wish  their  son  should  select  his  bride.  Then  "  (holding 
out  her  hand)  "  pardon  me  if  I  have  wounded  or  offended 
you.  I  speak  as  a  true  friend  to  you  and  to  Lily  both. 
Earnestly  I  advise  you,  if  Miss  Mordaunt  be  the  cause  of 
your  lingering  here,  earnestly  I  advise  you  to  leave  while 
yet  in  time  for  her  peace  of  mind  and  your  own." 

"  Her  peace  of  mind,"  said  Kenelm,  in  low  faltering 
tones,  scarcely  hearing  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Braefield's  speech. 
"  Her  peace  of  mind.  Do  you  sincerely  think  that  she 
cares  for  me — could  care  for  me — if  I  stayed.''" 

"  I  wish  I  could  answer  you  decidedly.  I  am  not  in  the 
secrets  of  her  heart.  I  can  but  conjecture  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  for  the  peace  of  any  young  girl  to  see  too  much 
of  a  man  like  yourself,  to  divine  that  he  loved  her,  and  not 
to  be  aware  that  he  could  not,  with  the  approval  of  his 
family,  ask  her  to  become  his  wife." 

Kenelm  bent  his  face  down,  and  covered  it  with  his  right 
hand.  He  did  not  speak  for  some  moments.  Then  he  rose, 
the  fresh  cheek  ver}^  pale,  and  said  : 

"You  are  right.  Miss  Mordaunt's  peace  of  mind  must 
be  the  first 'consideration.  Excuse  me  if  I  quit  you  thus  ab- 
ruptly. You  have  given  me  much  to  think  of,  and  I  can 
only  think  of  it  adequately  when  alone." 


CHAPTER   V. 

FROM   KENELM   CHILLINGLY   TO   SIR    PETER   CHILLINGLY. 

"  My  Father,  my  dear  Father, — This  is  no  reply  to  your  letters.  I 
know  not  if  iiself  can  be  called  a  letter.  I  cannot  yet  decide  whether  it  be 
meant  to  reach  your  hands.  Tired  witli  talking  to  myself,  I  sit  down  to  talk 
to  you.  Often  have  I  reproaclied  myself  for  not  seizing  every  fitting  occasion 
to  let  you  distinctly  know  how  warmly  I  love,  how  deeply  I  reverence 
you  ;  you,  O  friend,  O  father.  But  v^e  Chillinglys  are  not  a  demonstrative 
race.  I  don't  remeniljcj-  that  you,  by  words,  ever  expressed  to  me  the  truth 
that  you  love  your  son  infinitely  more  than  lie  deserves.  Yet,  do  I  not  know 
that  you  would  send  all  your  beloved  old  books  to  the  hammer,  rather  than  I 
should  pine  in  vain  for  some  untried,  if  sinless,  delight  on  which  I  had  set  my 
heart  ?  And  do  you  not  know,  equally  well,  that  I  would  part  with  all  my 
heritage,  and  turn  day-laborer,  rather  than  you  should  miss  the  beloved  old 
books  ? 

"  That  mutual  knowledge  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  that  my  heart  yearns 
to  pour  forth  to  your  own.  But,  if  I  divine  aright,  a  day  is  coming  when,  as 
between  you  and  me,  there  must  be  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  one  to  the  other. 

17* 
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If  so,  I  implore  that  the  sacrifice  may  come  from  you.      How  is  this  ?     How 

am  1  so  ungenerous,  so  egotistical,  so  selfish,  so  ungratefully  unmindful  of  all 

I  already  owe  to  you,  and  may  never  repay  ?     I  can  only  answer,   '  It  is  fate, 

it  is  nature,  it  is  love  ' 

********* 

"  Here  I  must  break  off.  It  is  midnight,  the  moon  halts  opposite  to  the 
window  at  which  I  sit,  and  on  the  stream  that  runs  below  there  is  a  long  nar- 
row track  on  which  every  wave  trembles  in  her  light  ;  on  either  side  of  the 
moonlit  track  all  the  other  waves,  running  equally  to  their  grave  in  the  in- 
visible deep,  seem  motionless  and  dark.     I  can  write  no  more." 

********* 

Dated  two  days  later. 

"  They  say  she  is  beneath  us  in  wealth  and  station.    Are  we,  my  father — 
we,  two  well-born  gentlemen — covetersof  gold  or  lackeys  of  the  great  ?    When 
I  was  at  College,  if  there  wert  any  there  more  luartily  despised  than  another, 
it  was  the  parasite  and  the  tuft-hunter  ;    the  man  who  chose  his  friends  accord- 
ing as  their  money  or  their  rank  might   be  of  use  to  him.      If  so  mean  where 
the  choice  is  so  little  important  to  the  happiness  and  career  of  a  man  v  ho  has 
something  of  manhood  in  him,  how  much  more  mean  to  be  the  parasite  and 
tuft-hunter  in  deciding  what  woman  to  love,  what  woman   to  select  as  the 
sweetener  and  cnnoi)ler  of  one's  every-day  life  !     Could  she  be  to  my  life  that 
sweetener,  that  ennobler?     I  firmly  helieve  it.      Already  life  itself  has  gained 
a  charm  that  I  never  even  guessed  in  it  bsfore  ;  already  I  begin,  though  as  yet 
but  faintly  and  vaguely,  to  recognize  that  interest  in  the  objects  and  aspira- 
tions of  my   fellow-men,  which  is   strongest    in   those  whom  posterity  ranks 
among  its  ennoblers.    In  this  quiet  village  it  is  true  that  I  might  find  examples 
enough  to  prove  that  man  is  not  meant  to  meditate  upon  life,  but  to  take  ac- 
tive part  in  it,  and  in  that  action  to  find  its  uses.    But  I  duubt  if  I  should  have 
profited  by  such  examples,  if  I  should  not  have  looked  on   this  small  stage  of 
the  world  a5»I  have  looked  on  the  large  one,  with  the  indifferent  eyes  of  a 
spectator  on  a  trite  familiar  play  carried  on  by  ordinary  actors,  had  not  my 
whole  being  suddenly  leapt  out  of  pliilosophy  into  passion,  and.  at  once  made 
warmly  human,  sympathized  with  humanity  wherever  it   burned  and  glowed. 
Ah,  is  there  to  be  any  doubt  of  what  station,  as  mortal  bride,  is  due  to  her — 
her.  my  princess,  my  Fairy  ?     If  so,  how  contented  you  shall  be,  my  father, 
with  the  worldly  career   of  your   son!  how   perseveringly  he  will   strive  (and 
when  did  perseverance  fail?)   to  supply  all  his  deficiencies  of  intellect,  genius, 
knowledge,  by  the  energy  concentrated  on  a  single  object  which — more  than 
intellect,  genius,  knowledge,  unless  they  aMain  to  equal  energy  equally  con- 
centrated— commands  what  the  world  calls  honors  ! 

"  V'es,  with  her,  with  her  as  the  bearer  of  my  name,  with  her  to  whom  I, 
whatever  I  might  do  of  good  or  of  great,  could  say,  '  It  is  thy  work,'  I  prom- 
ise that  you  shall  bless  the  day  when  you  took  to  your  arms  a  daughter. 
********* 

"  'Thou  art  in  contact  with  the  beloved  in  all  that  thou  feelest  elevated 
above  thee  '  So  it  is  written  by  one  of  those  weird  Germans  who  search  in 
our  bosoms  for  the  seeds  of  buried  truths,  and  conjure  them  into  flowers  be- 
fore we  ourselves  were  even  aware  of  the  seeds. 

"  Every  thought  that  associates  itself  with  my  beloved  seems  to  me  born 
with  wings. 

********* 

I  have  just  seen  her,  just  parted  from  her.      Since  I  had  been  told  — kindly, 
wisely  told — that  1  had  no  right  to  hazard  her  peace  of  mind  unless  I  were 
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privileged  to  woo  and  to  win  her,  I  promised  myself  that  I  would  shun  her 
presence  until  I  had  bared  my  heart  to  you,  as  I  am  doing  now,  and  received 
that  privilege  from  yourself;  for  even  had  I  never  made  the  promise  that 
binds  my  honor,  your  consent  and  blessing  must  hallow  my  choice.  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  I  could  dare  to  ask  one  so  innocent  and  fair  to  wed  an  ungrateful, 
disobedient  son.  But  this  evening  I  met  her,  unexpectedly,  at  the  vicar's,  an 
excellent  man,  from  whom  I  have  learned  much  ;  whose  precepts,  whose  ex- 
ample, whose  delight  in  his  home,  and  his  life  at  once  active  and  serene,  are  in 
harmony  with  my  own  cheams  when  I  dream  of  her. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  beloved — hold,  it  is  as  yet  a  profound 
secret  between  you  and  me.  But  oh  for  the  day  when  I  may  hear  you  call 
her  by  that  name,  and  print  on  her  forehead  the  only  kiss  by  man  of  which  I 
should  not  be  jealous  ! 

"It  is  Sunday,  and  after  the  evening  service  it  is  my  friend's  custom  to 
gather  his  children  round  him,  and,  without  any  formal  sermon  or  discourse, 
engage  their  interests  in  subjects  harmonious  to  associations  with  the  sanctity 
of  the  day  ;  often  not  directly  bearing  upon  religion  ;  more  often,  indeed, 
playfully  starting  from  some  little  incident  or  some  slight  story-book  which 
had  amused  the  children  in  the  course  of  the  past  week,  and  then  gradually 
winding  into  reference  to  some  sweet  moral  precept  or  illustration  from 
some  divine  example.  It  is  a  maxim  with  him  that,  while  much  that  children 
must  learn  they  can  only  learn  well  through  conscious  labor  and  as  positive 
task-work,  yet  Religion  should  be  connected  in  their  minds,  not  with  labor 
and  task-work,  but  should  become  insensilily  infused  into  tiieir  habits  of 
thought,  blending  itself  with  memories  and  images  of  peace  and  love  ;  with 
the  indulgent  tenderness  of  the  earliest  teachers,  the  sinless  mirthfulness  of  the 
earliest  home  ;  with  consolation  in  after-sorrows,  support  through  after-trials, 
and  never  parting  company  with  its  twin  sister,  Hope. 

"I  entered  the  vicar's  room  this  evening  just  as  the  group  had  collected 
round  him.  By  the  side  of  his  wife  sat  a  lady  in  whom  I  feel  a  keen  interest. 
Her  face  wears  that  kind  of  calm  which  speaks  of  the  lassitude  bequeathed  by 
sorrow.  She  is  the  aunt  of  my  beloved  one.  Lily  had  nestled  herself  on  a 
low  ottoman  at  the  good  pastor's  feet,  with  one  of  his  little  girls,  round 
whose  shoulder  she  had  wound  her  arm.  She  is  much  more  fond  of  the  com- 
panionship of  children  than  that  of  girls  of  her  own  age.  The  vicar's  wife,  a 
very  clever  woman,  once,  in  my  hearing,  took  her  to  task  for  this  preference, 
asking  her  why  she  persisted  in  grouping  herself  with  mere  infants  who  could 
teach  her  nothing.  Ah  !  could  you  have  seen  the  innocent,  angel-like  ex- 
pression of  her  face  when  she  answered  simply,  '  I  suppose  because  with  them 
I  feel  safer,  I  mean  nearer  to  God.' 

"  Mr.  Emlyn — -that  is  the  name  of  the  vicar — deduced  his  homily  this  even- 
ing from  a  pretty  fairy-tale  which  Lily  had  been  telling  to  his  children  the 
day  before,  and  which  he  drew  her  on  to  repeat. 

"Take,  in  brief,  the  substance  of  the  story  : — 

"  Once  on  a  time,  a  king  and  queen  made  themselves  very  unhappy  be- 
cause they  had  no  heir  to  their  throne  ;  and  they  prayed  fur  one  ;  and  lo,  on 
some  bright  summer  morning,  the  Queen,  waking  from  sleep,  saw  a  cradle 
beside  her  bed,  and  in  the  cradle  a  beautiful  sleeping  babe.  Great  day 
throughout  the  kingdom  !  But  as  the  infant  grew  up,  it  became  very  way- 
ward and  fretful;  it  lost  its  beauty,  it  would  not  learn  its  lessons,  it  was 
as  naughty  as  a  child  could  be.  The  parents  were  very  sorrowful  ;  the  heir, 
so  longed  for,  promised  to  be  a  great  plague  to  themselves  and  their  subjects. 
At  last,  one  day,  to  add  to  their  trouble,  two  little  bumps  appeared  on  the 
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Prince's  shoulders.  All  the  doctors  were  consulted  as  to  the  cause  and  the 
cure  of  this  deformity.  Of  course  they  tried  the  effect  of  back-bands  and  steel 
macliines,  wliicli  gave  the  poor  little  Prince  great  pain,  and  made  him  more 
unamiable  than  ever.  Tlie  bumps,  nevertheless,  yrew  larger,  and  as  they  in- 
creased, so  the  Prince  sickened  and  pined  away.  At  last  a  skilful  surgeon 
proposed,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  tlie  Prince's  life,  that  the  bumps  should 
be  cut  out,  and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  for  that  operation.  But  at  night 
the  Queen  saw,  or  dreamed  she  saw,  a  beautiful  sliape  standing  by  her  bedside. 
And  it  said  to  her  reproachfully,  '  Ungrateful  woman  !  How  wouldst  thou 
repay  me  for  the  precious  boon  that  my  favor  bestowed  on  thee  ?  In  me  be- 
hold the  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  For  the  heir  to  tliy  kingdom,  I  consigned  to 
thy  charge  an  inf;int  from  Fairyland,  to  become  a  blessing  to  thee  and  to  thy 
people;  and  thou  wouldst  inilict  ujjon  It  a  death  of  torture  by  the  surgeon's 
knife.'  And  the  Queen  answered  '  Precious  indeed  thou  mayest  call  the  boon  ! 
A  miserable,  sickly,  feverish  changeling.' 

"  '  Art  thou  so  dull,'  said  the  beautiful  visitant,  '  as  not  to  comprehend 
that  the  earliest  instincts  o^  the  fairy  child  would  he  those  of  discontent  at  the 
exile  from  its  native  home  ?  and  in  that  discontent  it  would  have  pined  itself 
to  death,  or  grown  up  soured  and  malignant,  a  fairy  still  in  its  power,  but  a 
fairy  of  wrath  and  evil,  had  not  the  strength  of  its  inborn  nature  sufficed  to 
develop  the  growth  of  its  wings.  That  which  thy  blindness  condemns  as 
the  deformity  of  the  human-boin,  is  to  the  fairy-born  the  crowning  perfection 
of  its  beauty.  Woe  to  thee  if  thou  suffer  not  the  wings  of  the  fairy-child  to 
grow  ! ' 

••  And  the  next  morning  the  Queen  sent  away  the  surgeon  when  he  came 
with  his  horrible  knife,  and  removed  the  back-board  and  the  steel  machines 
from  the  Prince's  shoulders,  though  all  the  doctors  predicted  that  the  child 
would  die.  And  from  that  moment  the  royal  heir  began  to  recover  bloom 
and  health.  And  when  at  last,  out  of  those  deforming  bumps,  budded  delicate- 
ly forth  the  plumage  of  snow-white  wings,  the  wayward  peevishness  of  the 
Prince  gave  ])lace  to  sweet  temper.  Instead  of  scratching  his  teachers,  he 
became  the  quickest  and  most  docile  of  pupils,  grew  up  to  be  the  joy  of  his 
parents  and  the  pride  of  their  people  ;  and  the  people  said,  '  In  him  we  shall 
have  hereafter  such  a  king  as  we  have  never  yet  known.' 

"  Here  ended  Lily's  tale.  I  cannot  convey  to  you  a  notion  of  the  pretty, 
playful  manner  in  which  it  was  told.  Then  she  said,  with  a  grave  shake  of 
the  head,  'But  you  dj  not  seem  to  know  what  happened  afterwards.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  Prince  never  made  use  of  his  wings  ?  Listen  to  me.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  courtiers  who  attended  on  his  Royal  Highness  that  on  cer- 
tain nights,  every  week,  lie  disapjieared.  In  fact,  on  these  nights,  obedient 
to  the  instinct  of  the  wings,  he  flew  from  palace  halls  into  Fairyland  ;  coming 
back  thence  all  tlie  more  lovingly  disposed  towards  the  human  home  from 
which  he  had  escaped  for  a  while.' 

"  '  Oh,  my  children,'  interposed  the  preacher,  earnestly,  '  the  wings  would 
be  given  to  us  in  vain  if  we  did  not  obey  the  instinct  which  allures  us  to  soar; 
vain  no  less  wotrid  be  the  soaring,  were  it  not  towards  the  hone  whence  we 
came,  bearing  back  from  its  native  airs  a  stronger  healtli  and  a  serener  joy, 
more  reconciled  to  the  duties  of  earth  by  every  new  flight  into  heaven.' 

"  As  he  thus  completed  the  moral  of  Lily's  fairy-tale,  the  girl  rose  from 
her  low  seat,  took  his  hand,  kissed  it  reverently,  and  walked  away  towards 
the  window.  I  could  see  that  she  was  affected  even  to  tears,  which  she  sought 
to  conceal.  Later  in  the  evening  when  we  were  dispersed  on  the  lawn  for  a 
few  minutes  before  the  party  broke  up,  Lily  came  to  my  side  timidly,  and  said, 
in  a  low  whisper  : 
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"  '  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  what  have  I  done  to  displease  you  ?' 
"  *  Angry  with  you  ?  displeased  ?     How  can  you  think  of  me  so  unjustly  ? ' 
"  '  It   is  so  many  days  since  you  have  called,  since  I  have  seen  you,'  she 
said,  so  artlessly,  looking  up  at   me  with  eyes  in  which  tears  still  seemed  to 
tremble. 

"Before  I  could  trust  myself  to  reply,  her  aunt  approached,  and,  noticing 
me  with  a  cold  and  distant  '  Good-night,'  led  away  her  niece. 

"  I  had  calculated  on  walking  back  to  their  home  with  them,  as  I  gener- 
ally have  done  when  we  met  at  another  house.  But  the  aunt  had  probably 
conjectured  I  might  be  at  the  Vicarage  that  evening,  and,  in  order  to  frustrate 
my  intention,  had  engaged  a  carriage  for  their  return.  No  doubt  she  has  been 
warned  against  permitting  further  intimacy  with  her  niece. 

"  My  father,  I  must  come  to  you  at  once,  discharge  my  promise,  and  re- 
ceive from  your  own  lips  jour  consent  to  my  choice ;  for  you  will  consent, 
will  you  not  ?  But  I  wish  you  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  1  shall  there- 
fore put  up  these  disjointed  fragments  of  my  commune  with  my  own  heart  and 
with  yours,  and  post  them  to-morrow.  Expect  me  to  follow  them,  after  leav- 
ing you  a  day  free  to  consider  them  alone — alone,  my  dear  father  ;  they  are 
meant  for  no  eye  but  yours. 

"  K.  C." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  next  day  Kenelm  walked  into  the  town,  posted  his  vol- 
uminous letter  to  Sir  Peter,  and  then  looked  in  at  the  shop 
of  Will  Somers,  meaning  to  make  some  purchases  of  basket- 
work  or  trifling  fancy  goods  in  Jessie's  pretty  store  of  such 
articles,  that  might  please  the  taste  of  his  mother. 

On  entering  the  shop  his  heart  beat  quicker.  He  saw 
two  young  forms  bending  over  the  counter,  examining  the 
contents  of  a  glass  case.  One  of  these  customers  was  Clem- 
my  ;  in  the  other  there  was  no  mistaking  the  slight  graceful 
shape  of  Lily  Mordaunt.  Clemmy  was  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  it 
is  so  pretty,  Mrs.  Somers  ;  but,"  turning  her  eyes  from 
the  counter  to  a  silk  purse  in  her  hand,  she  added,  sorrow- 
fullv,  "  I  can't  buy  it.  I  have  not  got  enough,  not  by  a  great 
deal." 

"And  what  is  it,  Miss  Clemmy?"  asked  Kenelm. 

The  two  girls  turned  round  at  his  voice,  and  Clemmy's 
face  brightened. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said,  "  is  it  not  too  lovely  ?" 

The  object  thus  admired  and  coveted  was  a  little  gold 
locket,  enriched  by  a  cross  composed  of  small  pearls. 

"  I  assure  you,  miss,"  said  Jessie,  who  had  acquired  ail 
the  coaxing  arts  of  her  trade,  "  it  is  really  a  great  bargain. 
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Miss  Mary  Burrows,  who  was  here  just  before  you  came, 
bought  one  not  nearly  so  pretty,  and  gave  ten  shillings  more 
for  it." 

Miss  Mary  Burrows  was  the  same  age  as  Miss  Clementina 
Emlyn,  and  there  was  a  rivalry  as  to  smartness  between  those 
youthful  beauties.  "  Miss  Burrows  !  "  sighed  Clemmy,  very 
scornfully. 

But  Kenelm's  attention  was  distracted  from  Clemmy's 
locket  to  a  little  ring  which  Lily  had  been  persuaded  by  Mrs. 
Somers  to  try  on,  and  which  she  now  drew  off  and  returned 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  Mrs.  Somers,  who  saw  that  she 
had  small  chance  of  selling  the  locket  to  Clemmy,  was  now 
addressing  herself  to  the  elder  girl,  more  likely  to  have  suf- 
ficient pocket-money,  and  whom,  at  all  events,  it  was  quite 
safe  to  trust. 

"The  ring  fits  you  so  nicely.  Miss  Mordaunt,  and  every 
young  lady  of  your  age  wears  at  least  one  ring  ;  allow  me  to 
put  it  up  ? "  She  added  in  a  lower  voice,  "  Though  we  only 
sell  the  articles  in  this  case  on  commission,  it  is  all  the  same 
to  us  whether  we  are  paid  now  or  at  Christmas." 

"  'Tis  no  use  tempting  me,  Mrs.  Somers,"  said  Lily,  laugh- 
ing ;  and  then,  with  a  grave  air,  "  I  promised  Lion,  I  mean 
my  guardian,  never  to  run  into  debt  ;  and  I  never  will." 

Lily  turned  resolutely  *from  the  perilous  counter,  taking 
up  a  paper  that  contained  a  new  ribbon  she  had  bought  for 
Blanche,  and  Clemmy  reluctantly  followed  her  out  of  the 
shop. 

Kenelm  lingered  behind,  and  selected  very  hastily  a  few 
trifles,  to  be  sent  to  him  that  evening  with  some  specimens 
of  basket-work  left  to  Will's  tasteful  discretion  ;  tlien  pur- 
chased the  locket  on  which  Clemmy  had  set  her  heart  ;  but 
all  the  while  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  the  ring  which  Lily 
had  tried  on.  It  was  no  sin  against  etiquette  to  give  the 
locket  to  a  child  like  Clemmy,  but  would  it  not  be  a  cruel 
impertinence  to  offer  a  gift  to  Lily  ? 

Jessie  spoke  : 

"  Miss  Mordaunt  took  a  great  fancy  to  tliis  ring,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingly. I  am  sure  her  aunt  would  like  her  to  have  it.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  put  it  by  on  the  chance  of  Mrs.  Cameron's 
calling  here.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  bought  by  some 
one  else." 

"  I  think,"  said  Kenelm,  "  that  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
showing  it  to  Mrs.  Cameron.  No  doubt  she  will  buy  it  for 
her  niece.     Add  the   price  of  it  to  my  bill."     He   seized  the 
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ring  and  carried  it  off  ;  a  very  poor  little  simple  ring,  with 
a  single  stone,  shaped  as  a  heart,  not  half  the  price  of  the 
locket. 

Kenelm  rejoined  the  young  ladies  just  where  the  path 
split  into  two,  the  one  leading  direct  to  Grasmere,  the  other 
through  the  churchyard  to  the  Vicarage.  He  presented  the 
locket  to  Cleminy  with  brief  kindly  words  which  easily  re- 
moved any  scruple  she  might  have  had  in  accepting  it  ;  and, 
delighted  with  her  acquisition,  she  bounded  off  to  the  Vicar- 
age, impatient  to  show  the  prize  to  her  mamma  and  sisters, 
and  more  especially  to  Miss  Mary  Burrows,  who  was  com- 
ing to  lunch  with  them. 

Kenelm  walked  on  slowly  by  Lily's  side. 

"  You  have  a  good  heart,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  said  she,  some- 
what abruptly.  "  How  it  must  please  you  to  give  such 
pleasure  !     Dear  little  Clemmy  !  " 

This  artless  praise,  and  the  perfect  absence  of  envy  or 
thought  of  self  evinced  by  her  joy  that  her  friend's  wish  was 
gratified  though  her  own  was  not,  enchanted  Kenelm. 

"  If  it  pleases  to  give  pleasure,"  said  he,  "  it  is  your  turn 
to  be  pleased  now  :  you  can  <;onfer  such  pleasure  upon 
me." 

"  How  ?  "  she  asked,  falteringly,  and  with  quick  change  of 
color. 

"  By  conceding  to  me  the  same  right  your  little  friend 
has  allowed." 

And  he  drew  forth  the  ring. 

Lily  reared  her  head  with  a  first  impulse  of  haughtiness. 
But  when  her  eyes  met  his  the  head  drooped  down  again, 
and  a  slight  shiver  ran  through  her   frame. 

"  Miss  Mordaunt,"  resumed  Kenelm,  mastering  his  pas- 
sionate longing  to  fall  at  her  feet  and  say,  "But,  oh  !  in  this 
ring  it  is  my  love  that  I  offer — it  is  my  troth  that  I  pledge  !  " 
"  Miss  Mordaunt,  spare  me  the  misery  of  thinking  that  I 
have  offended  you  ;  least  of  all  would  I  do  so  on  this  day, 
for  it  may  be  some  little  while  before  I  see  you  again.  I 
am  going  home  for  a  few  days  upon  a  matter  which  may 
affect  the  happiness  of  my  life,  and  on  which  I  should  be  a 
bad  son  and  an  unworthv  arentleman  if  I  did  not  consult 
him  who,  in  all  that  concerns  my  affections,  has  trained  me 
to  turn  to  him,  the  father  ;  in  all  that  concerns  my  honor, 
to  him,  the  gentleman." 

A  speech  more  unlike  that  which  any  delineator  of  man- 
ners and  morals  in  the    present  day   would  put  into  the 
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mouth  of  a  lover,  no  critic  in  "The  Londoner"  could  ridi- 
cule. But,  somehow  or  other,  this  poor  little  tamer  of  but- 
terflies and  teller  of  fairy-tales  comprehended  on  the  instant 
all  that  this  most  eccentric  of  human  beings  thus  frigidly  left 
untold.  Into  her  innermost  heart  it  sank  more  deeply  than 
would  the  most  ardent  declaration  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
boobies  or  the  scamps  in  whom  delineators  yof  manners  in 
the  present  day  too  often  debase  the  magnificent  chivalry 
embodied  in  the  name  of  "Lover." 

Where  these  two  had,  while  speaking,  halted  on  the  path 
along  the  brook-side,  there  was  a  bench,  on  which  it  so  hap- 
pened that  they  had  seated  themselves  weeks  before.  A 
few  moments  later,  on  that  bench  they  were  seated  again. 

And  the  trumpery  little  ring  with  its  turquoise  heart 
w^as  on  Lily's  finger,  and  there  they  continued  to  sit  for 
nearly  half  an  hour;  not  talking  much,  but  wondrously 
happy ;  not  a  single  vow  of  troth  interchanged.  No,  not 
even  a  word  that  could  be  construed  into  "  I  love."  And 
yet  when  they  rose  from  the  bench,  and  went  silently  along 
the  brook-side,  each  knew  that  the  other  was  beloved. 

When  they  reached  the  ^ate  that  admitted  into  the  gar- 
den of  Grasmere,  Kenelm  made  a  slight  start.  Mrs.  Came- 
ron was  leaning  over  the  gate.  Whatever  alarm  at  the 
appearance  Kenelm  might  have  felt  was  certainly  not  shared 
by  Lily  ;  she  advanced  lightly  before  him,  kissed  her  aunt 
on  the  cheek,  and  passed  on  across  the  lawn  with  a  bound 
in  licr  step  and  the  carol  of  a  song  upon  her  lips. 

Kenelm  remained  by  the  gate,  face  to  face  with  Mrs. 
Cameron.  She  opened  the  gate,  put  her  arm  in  his,  and 
led  him  back  along  the  brook-side. 

"I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  she  said,  "that  you  will 
not  impute  to  my  words  any  meaning  more  grave  than  that 
which  I  wish  them  to  convey,  when  I  remind  you  that  there 
is  no  place  too  obscure  to  escape  from  the  ill-nature  of  gos- 
sip ;  and  you  must  own  that  my  niece  incurs  the  chance  of 
its  notice  if  she  be  seen  walking  alone  in  these  by-paths 
with  a  man  of  your  age  and  position,  and  whose  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood,  without  any  ostensible  object  or  motive, 
has  already  begun  to  excite  conjecture.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  assume  that  you  regard  my  niece  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  an  artless  child  whose  originality  of. tastes  or 
fancy  may  serve  to  amuse  you  ;  and  still  less  do  I  suppose 
that  she  is  in  danger  of  misrepresenting  any  attentions  on 
your  part.     But  for  her  sake  I  am  bound  to  consider  what 
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others  may  say.  Excuse  me  then  if  I  add  that  I  think  you 
are  also  bound  in  honor  and  in  good  feeling  to  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Chillingly,  it  would  give  me  a  great  sense  of  relief  if  it 
suited  your  plans  to  move  from  the  neighborhood." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cameron,"  answered  Kenelm,  who  had 
listened  to  this  speech  with  imperturbable  calm  of  visage, 
"  I  thank  you  much  for  your  candor,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  informing  you  that  I  am  about  to  move 
from  this  neighborhood,  with  the  hope  of  returning  to  it  in 
a  very  few  days  and  rectifying  your  mistake  as  to  the  point 
of  view  in  which  I  regard  your  niece.  In  a  word,"  here  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
underwent  a  sudden  change,  "  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart  to  be  empowered  by  my  parents  to  assure  you  of  the 
warmth  with  which  they  will  welcome  your  niece  as  their 
daughter,  should  she  deign  to  listen  to  my  suit  and  intrust 
me  with  the  charge  of  her  happiness." 

Mrs.  Cameron  stopped  short,  gazing  into  his  face  with 
a  look  of  inexpressible  dismay. 

"No!  Mr.  Chillingly,"  she  exclaimed,  "  this  must  not  be 
— cannot  be.  Put  out  of  your  mind  an  idea  so  wild.  A 
young  man's  senseless  romance.  Your  parents  cannot  con- 
sent to  your  union  with  my  niece  ;  I  tell  you  beforehand 
they  cannot." 

"  But  why  ?  "  said  Kenelm,  with  a  slight  smile,  and  not 
much  impressed  by  the  vehemence  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  adju- 
ration. 

"  Why  ? "  she  repeated,  passionately  ;  and  then  recover- 
ing something  of  her  habitual  weariness  of  quiet.  "The 
why  is  easily  explained.  Mr.  Kenelm  Chillingly  is  the  heir 
of  a  very  ancient  house,  and,  I  am  told,  of  considerable  es- 
tates. Lily  Mordaunt  is  a  nobody,  an  orphan,  without  for- 
tune, without  connection,  the  ward  of  a  humbly  born  artist, 
to  whom  she  owes  the  roof  that  shelters  her  ;  she  is  without 
the  ordinary  education  of  a  gentlewoman  ;  she  has  seen 
nothing  of  the  world  in  which  you  move.  Your  parents 
have  not  the  right  to  allow  a  son  so  young  as  yourself  to 
throw  himself  out  of  his  proper  sphere  by  a  rash  and  impru- 
dent alliance.  And  never  would  I  consent,  never  would 
Walter  Melville  consent,  to  her  entering  into  any  family 
reluctant  to  receive  her.  There — that  is  enouofh.  Dismiss 
the  notion  so  lightly  entertained.     And  farewell." 

"Madam,"  answered  Kenelm,  very  earnestly,  "believe 
me,  that  had   I  not  entertained  the    hope   approaching  to 
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conviction  that  the  reasons  you  urge  against  my  presump. 
tion  will  not  have  the  weight  with  my  parents  which  you 
ascribe  to  them,  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  you  thus 
frankly.  Young  though  I  be,  still  I  might  fairly  claim  the 
right  to  choose  for  myself  in  marriage.  But  I  gave  to  my 
father  a  very  binding  promise  that  I  would  not  formally 
propose  to  any  one  till  I  had  acquainted  him  with  my  desire 
to  do  so,  and  obtained  his  approval  of  my  choice  ;  and  he 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  would  withhold  that  ap- 
proval where  my  heart  is  set  on  it  as  it  is  now.  I  want  no 
fortune  with  a  wife,  and  should  I  ever  care  to  advance  my 
position  in  the  world  no  connection  could  help  me  like  the 
approving  smile  of  the  woman  I  love.  There  is  but  one 
qualification  which  my  parents  would  deem  they  had  the 
right  to  exact  from  my  choice  of  one  who  is  to  bear  our 
name.  I  mean  that  she  should  have  the  appearance,  the 
manners,  the  principles,  and — my  mother  at  least  might  add 
— the  birth  of  a  gentlewoman.  Well,  as  to  appearance  and 
manners,  I  have  seen  much  of  fine  society  from  my  boyhood, 
and  found  no  one  among  the  highest-born  who  can  excel 
the  exquisite  refinement  of  every  look,  and  the  inborn  del- 
icacy of  every  thought,  in  her  of  whom,  if  mine,  I  shall  be 
as  proud  as  I  shall  be  fond.  As  to  defects  in  the  frippery 
and  tinsel  of  a  boarding-school  education,  they  are  very 
soon  remedied.  Remains  only  the  last  consideration — 
birth.  Mrs.  Braefield  informs  me  that  you  have  assured  her 
that,  though  circumstances  into  which  as  yet  I  have  no 
right  to  inquire  have  made  her  the  ward  of  a  man  of  humble 
origin.  Miss  Mordaunt  is  of  gentle  birth.  Do  you  deny 
that?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  hesitating,  but  with  a  flash 
of  pride  in  her  eyes  as  she  went  on.  "No.  I  cannot  deny 
that  my  niece  is  descended  from  those  who,  in  point  of 
birth  ,  were  not  unequal  to  your  own  ancestors.  But  what 
of  that?"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  despondency  of  tone. 
"  Equality  of  birth  ceases  when  one  falls  into  poverty,  ob- 
scurity, neglect,  nothingness  i  ' 

"Really  this  is  a  morbid  habit  on  your  part.  But  since 
we  have  thus  spoken  so  confidentially,  will  you  not  em- 
power me  to  answer  the  question  which  will  probably  be 
put  to  me,  and  the  answer  to  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  re- 
move every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  happiness  ?  What- 
ever the  reasons  which  might  veiy  sufficiently  induce  you  to 
preserve,  whilst  living  so  quietly  in  this  place,  a  discreet 
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silence  as  to  the  parentage  of  Miss  Mordaunt  and  your  own, 
— and  I  am  well  aware  that  those  whom  altered  circum- 
stances of  fortune  have  compelled  to  altered  modes  of  life 
may  disdain  to  parade  to  strangers  the  pretensions  to  a 
higher  station  than  that  to  which  they  reconcile  their 
habits,— whatever,  I  say,  such  reasons  for  silence  to 
strangers,  should  they  preclude  you  from  confiding  to  me, 
an  aspirant  to  your  niece's  hand,  a  secret  which,  after  all, 
cannot  be  concealed  from  her  future  husband  ?  " 

"  From  her  future  husband  ?  of  course  not,"  answered 
Mrs.  Cameron.  "  But  I  decline  to  be  qviestioned  by  one 
whom  I  may  never  see  again,  and  of  whom  I  know  so 
little.  I  decline,  indeed,  to  assist  in  removing  any  obstacle 
to  a  union  with  my  niece,  which  I  hold  to  be  in  every  way 
unsuited  to  either  party.  I  have  no  cause  even  to  believe 
that  my  niece  would  accept  you  if  you  were  free  to  propose 
to  her.  You  have  not,  I  presume,  spoken  to  her  as  an  as- 
pirant to  her  hand.  You  have  not  addressed  to  her  any  de- 
claration of  your  attachment,  or  sought  to  extract  from  her 
inexperience  any  words  that  warrant  you  in  thinking  that 
her  heart  will  break  if  she  never  sees  you  again  ? " 

"I  do  not  merit  such  cruel  and  taunting  questions,"  said 
Kenelm,  indignantly.  "But  I  will  say  no  more  now.  When 
we  again  meet,  let  me  hope  you  will  treat  me  less  unkindly. 
Adieu  !  " 

"  Stay,  sir.  A  word  or  two  more.  You  persist  in  ask- 
ing your  father  and  Lady  Chillingly  to  consent  to  your  pro- 
posal to  Miss  Mordaunt  .?  " 

''  Certainly  I  do." 

"  And  you  will  promise  me,  on  your  word  as  a  gentleman, 
to  state  fairly  all  the  causes  which  might  fairly  operate 
against  their  consent  ;  the  poverty,  the  humble  rearing,  the 
imperfect  education  of  my  niece  ;  so  that  they  might  not 
hereafter  say  you  had  entrapped  their  consent,  and  avenge 
themselves  for  your  deceit  by  contempt  for  her  ?" 

"  Ah,  madam,  madam,  you  really  try  my  patience  too 
far.  But  take  my  promise,  if  you  can  hold  that  of  value 
from  one  whom  you  can  suspect  of  deliberate  deceit." 

"I  beg  yovir  pardon,  Mr.  Chillingly.  Bear  with  my 
rudeness.  I  have  been  so  taken  by  surprise  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  saying.  But  let  us  understand  each  other  com- 
pletely before  we  part.  If  your  parents  withhold  their  con- 
sent you  will  communicate  it  to  me  ;  me  only,  not  to  Lily. 
I  repeat,  I  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  her  affections.     But 
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it  might  embitter  any   girl's  life  to  be  led  on  to  love  one 
whom  she  could  not  marry." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say.     But  if  they  do  consent  ?  " 

"  Then  you  will  speak  to  me  before  you  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Lily  ;  for  then  comes  another  question  :  Will  her 
guardian  consent  ? — and — and " 

"And  what?" 

"  No  matter.  I  rely  on  your  honor  in  this  request,  as  in 
all  else.     Good-day." 

She  turned  back  with  hurried  footsteps,  muttering  to 
herself,  "  But  they  will  not  consent.  Heaven  grant  that 
they  will  not  consent,  or,  if  they  do,  what — what  is  to  be 
said  or  done  ?  Oh,  that  Walter  Melville  were  here,  or  that  I 
knew  where  to  write  to  him  !  " 

On  his  way  back  to  Cromwell  Lodge,  Kenelm  Avas  over- 
taken by  the  vicar. 

"  I  was  coming  to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Chillingly,  first  to 
thank  you  for  the  very  pretty  present  with  which  you  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  my  little  Clemmy,  and  next  to  ask 

you  to  come  with  me  quietly  to-day  to  meet  Mr. ,  the 

celebrated  antiquarian,  who  came  to  Moleswich  this  morn- 
ing at  my  request,  to  examine  that  old  gothic  tomb  in  our 
church-yard.  Only  think, — though  he  cannot  read  the  in- 
scription any  better  than  we  can,  he  knows  all  about  its 
history.  It  seems  that  a  young  knight,  renowned  for  feats 
of  valor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  married  a  daughter  of 
one  of  those  great  Earls  of  Montfichet  who  were  then  the 
most  powerful  family  in  these  parts.  He  was  slain  in  de- 
fending the  church  from  an  assault  by  some  disorderly 
rioters  of  the  Lollard  faction ;  he  fell  on  tlie  very  spot 
where  the  tomb  is  now  placed.  That  accounts  for  its  situa- 
tion in  the  churchyard,  not  within  the  fabric.  Mr.  dis- 
covered this  fact  in  an  old  memoir  of  the  ancient  and  once 
famous  family  to  which  the  young  knight  Albert  belonged, 
and  which  came,  alas  !  to  so  shameful  an  end, — the  Flet- 
wodes,  Barons  of  Fletwode  and  Malpas.  What  a  triumph 
over  pretty  Lily  Mordaunt,  who  always  chose  to  imagine 
that  the  tomb  must  be  that  of  some  heroine  of  her  own  or- 

mantic  invention  !     Do  come  to  dinner  ;  Mr.  is  a  most 

agreeable  man,  and  fviU  of  interesting  anecdote." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  cannot.  I  am  obliged  to  return  home 
at  once  for  a  few  days.  That  old  family  of  Fletwode  !  I 
think  I  see  before  me,  while  we  speak,  the  gray  tower  in 
which  they  once  held  sway ;  and  the  last  of  the  race  follow- 
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ing  Mammon  along  the  Progress  of  the  Age— a  convicted 
felon  !     What  a  terrible  satire  on  the  pride  of  birth  ! " 

Kenelm  left  Cromwell  Lodge  that  evening,  but  he  still 
kept  on  his  apartments  there,  saying  he  might  be  back  un- 
expectedly any  day  in  the  course  of  the  next  week. 

He  remained  two  days  in  London,  wishing  all  that  he  had 
communicated  to  Sir  Peter  in  writing  to  sink  into  his  father's 
heart  before  a  personal  appeal  to  it. 

The  more  he  revolved  the  ungracious  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Cameron  had  received  his  confidence,  the  less  impor- 
tance he  attached  to  it.  An  exaggerated  sense  of  disparities 
of  fortune  in  a  person  who  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  pride 
so  common  to  those  who  have  known  better  days,  coupled 
with  a  nervous  apprehension  lest  his  family  should  ascribe 
to  her  any  attempt  to  insnare  a  very  young  man  of  consider- 
able worldly  pretensions  into  a  marriage  with  a  penniless 
niece,  seemed  to  account  for  much  that  had  at  first  perplexed 
and  angered  him.  And  if,  as.  he  conjectured,  Mrs.  Cameron 
had  once  held  a  much  higher  position  in  the  world  than  she 
did  now — a  conjecture  warranted  by  a  certain  peculiar  con- 
ventional undeniable  elegance  which  characterized  her  habit- 
ual manner — and  was  now,  as  she  implied,  actually  a  depend- 
ant on  the  bounty  of  a  painter  who  had  only  just  acquired 
some  professional  distinction,  she  might  well  shrink  from 
the  mortification  of  becoming  an  object  of  compassion  to  her 
richer  neighbors  ;  nor,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  had  he 
any  more  right  than  those  neighbors  to  any  confidence  as  to 
her  own  or  Lily's  parentage,  so  long  as  he  was  not  formally 
entitled  to  claim  admission  into  her  privity. 

London  seemed  to  him  intolerably  dull  and  wearisome. 
He  called  nowhere  except  at  Lady  Glenal\'on's  :  he  was  glad 
to  hear  from  the  servants  that  she  was  still  at  Exmundham. 
He  relied  much  on  the  influence  of  the  queen  of  the  Fashion 
with  his  mother,  who  he  knew  would  be  more  difficult  to 
persuade  than  Sir  Peter,  nor  did  he  doubt  that  he  should 
win  to  his  side  that  sympathizing  and  warm-hearted  queen. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

It  is  somewhere  about  three  weeks  since  the  party  invited 
by  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Chillingly  assembled  at  Exmundham, 
and  they  are  still  there,  though  people  invited  to  a  country 
house  have  seldom  compassion  enough  for  the  dullness  of  its 
owner  to  stay  more  than  three  days.  Mr.  Chillingly  Mivers, 
indeed,  had  not  exceeded  that  orthodox  limit.  Uuietly  ob- 
servant, during  his  stay,  of  young  Gordon's  manner  towards 
Cecilia,  and  hers  towards  him,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  no  cause  to  alarm  Sir  Peter  or  induce  the  worthy 
baronet  to  regret  the  invitation  he  had  given  to  that  clever 
kinsman.  For  all  the  visitors  remaining,  Exmundham  had 
a  charm. 

To  Lady  Glenalvon,  because  in  the  hostess  she  met  her 
most  familiar  friend  when  both  were  young  girls,  and  because 
it  pleased  her  to  note  the  interest  which  Cecilia  Travers  took 
in  the  place  so, associated  with  memories  of  the  man  to  whom 
it  was  Lady  Glenalvon's  hope  to  see  her  united.  To  Gordon 
Chillingly,  because  no  opportunity  could  be  so  favorable  for 
his  own  well-concealed  designs  on  the  hand  and  heart  of  the 
heiress.  To  the  heiress  herself  the  charm  needs  no  explan- 
ation. 

To  Leopold  Travers  the  attractions  of  Exmundham  were 
unquestionably  less  fascinating.  Still,  even  he  was  well 
pleased  to  prolong  his  stay.  His  active  mind  found  amuse- 
ment in  wandering  over  an  estate  the  acreage  of  which  would 
have  warranted  a  much  larger  rental,  and  lecturing  Sir  Peter 
on  the  old-fashioned  system  of -husbandry  which  that  good- 
natured  easy  proprietor  permitted  his  tenants  to  adopt,  as 
well  as  on  the  number  of  superfluous  hands  that  were  em- 
ployed on  the  pleasure-grounds  and  in  the  general  manage- 
of  the  estate,  such  as  carpenters,  sawyers,  woodmen,  brick- 
Layers,  and  smiths. 

When  the  Squire  said,  "You  could  do  just  as  well  with 
a  third  of  those  costly  dependants,"  Sir  Peter,  unconsciously 
plagiarizing  the  answer  of  the  old  French  grand  seigneur, 
replied,  "Very  likely.  But  the  question  is,  could  the  rest 
do  just  as  well  without  me  ?" 

Exmundham,  indeed,  was  a  very  expensive  place  to  keep 
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Up.  The  house,  built  by  some  ambitious  Chillingly  three 
centuries  ago,  would  have  been  large  for  an  owner  of  thrice 
the  revenues  ;  and  though  the  flower-garden  was  smaller  than 
that  at  Braefieldville,  there  were  paths  and  drives  through 
miles  of  young  plantations  and  old  woodlands  that  furnished 
lazy  occupation  to  an  army  of  laborers.  No  wonder  that, 
despite  his  nominal  ten  thousand  a  year.  Sir  Peter  was  far 
from  being  a  rich  man.  Exmundham  devoured  at  least  half 
the  rental.  The  active  mind  of  Leopold  Travers  also  found 
ample  occupation  in  the  stores  of  his  host's  extensive  library. 
Travers,  never  much  of  a  reader,  was  by  no  means  a  despiser 
of  learning,  and  he  soon  took  to  historical  and  archaeological 
researches  with  the  ardor  of  a  man  who  must  always  throw 
energy  into  any  pursuit  that  occasion  presents  as  an  escape 
from  indolence.  Indolent,  Leopold  Travers  never  could  be. 
But,  more  than  either  of  these  resources  of  occupation,  the 
companionship  of  Chillingly  Gordon  excited  his  interest  and 
quickened  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  Always  fond  of  re- 
newing his  own  youth  in  the  society  of  the  young,  and  of  the 
sympathizing  temperament  which  belongs  to  cordial  natures, 
he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  very  heartily  into  the  ambi- 
tion of  George  Belvoir,  and  reconciled  himself  very  pliably  to 
the  humors  of  Kenelm  Chillingly.  But  the  first  of  these  two 
was  a  little  too  commonplace,  the  second  a  little  too  eccen- 
tric, to  enlist  the  complete  good-fellowship  which,  being  alike 
very  clever  and  very  practical,  Leopold  Travers  established 
with  that  very  clever  and  very  practical  representative  of  the 
rising  generation.  Chillingly  Gordon.  Between  them  there 
was  this  meeting-ground,  political  and  worldly, — a  great  con- 
tempt for  innocuous  old-fashioned  notions  ;  added  to  which, 
in  the  mind  of  Leopold  Travers,  was  a  contempt — which 
would  have  been  complete,  but  that  the  contempt  admitted 
dread  —of  harmful  new-fashioned  notions  which,  interpreted 
by  his  thoughts,  threatened  ruin  to  his  country  and  downfall 
to  the  follies  of  existent  society,  and  which,  interpreted  by 
his  language,  tamed  itself  into  the  man  of  the  world's  plu-ase, 
"  Going  too  far  for  me."  Notions  which,  by  the  much  more 
cultivated  intellect  and  the  immeasurably  more  soaring  am- 
bition of  Chillingly  Gordon,  might  be  viewed  and  criticized 
thus  :  "  Could  I  accept  these  doctrines  ?  I  don't  see  my  way 
to  being  Prime  Minister  of  a  country  in  which  religion  and 
capital  are  still  powers  to  be  consulted.  And,  putting  aside 
religion  and  capital,  I  don't  see  how,  if  these  doctrines  passed 
into  law,  with  a  good  coat  on  my  back  I  should  not  be  a  suf- 
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fercr.  Either  I,  as  having  a  good  coat,  should  have  it  torn 
off  mv  back  as  a  capitalist,  or,  if  I  remonstrated  in  the  name 
of  moral  honesty,  be  put  to  death  as  a  religionist." 

Therefore  when  Leopold  Travers  said,  "Of  course  we 
must  go  on,"  Chillingly  Gordon  smiled  and  answered,  "  Cer- 
tainly, go  on."  And  when  Leopold  Travers  added,  "  But 
we  may  go  too  far,"  Chillingly  Gordon  shook  his  head  and 
replied,  "  How  true  that  is  !     Certainly,  too  far." 

Apart  from  the  congeniality  of  political  sentiment,  there 
were  other  points  of  friendly  contact  between  the  older  and 
younger  man.  Each  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  man  of 
the  world  ;  and,  though  Leopold  Travers  could  not  have 
plumbed  certain  deeps  in  Chillingly  Gordon's  nature — and 
in  every  man's  nature  there  are  deeps  wdiich  his  ablest  ob- 
server cannot  fathom — yet  he  was  not  wrong  when  he  said 
to  himself,  "Gordon  is  a  gentleihan." 

Utterly  would  my  readers  misconceive  that  very  clever 
)'oung  man,  if  they  held  him  to  be  a  hypocrite  like  Blifil  or 
Joseph  Surface.  Chillingly  Gordon,  in  every  private  sense 
of  the  word,  was  a  gentleman.  If  he  had  staked  his  whole 
fortune  on  a  rubber  at  whist,  and  an  undetected  glance  at 
his  adversary's  hand  Avould  have  made  the  difference  be- 
tween loss  and  gain,  he  would  have  turned  away  his  head 
and  said,  "Hold  up  your  cards."  Neither,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  explain  before,  was  he  actuated  by  any  motive 
in  common  with  the  vulgar  fortune-hunter  in  his  secret 
resolve  to  win  the  hand  of  the  heiress.  He  recognized  no 
inequality  of  worldly  gifts  between  them.  He  said  to  him- 
self, "Whatever  she  may  give  me  in  money,  I  shall  amply 
repay  in  worldly  position  if  I  succeed  ;  and  succeed  I  cer- 
tainly shall.  If  I  were  as  rich  as  Lord  Westminster,  and 
still  caring  about  being  Prime  Minister,  I  should  select  her 
as  the  most  fitting  woman  1  have  seen  for  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter's wife." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  sort  of  self-commune, 
if  not  that  of  a  very  ardent  lover,  is  very  much  that  of  a 
sensible  man  setting  high  value  on  himself,  bent  on  achiev- 
ing the  prizes  of  a  public  career,  and  desirous  of  securing 
in  his  wife  a  woman  who  would  adorn  the  station  to  which 
he  confidently  aspired.  In  fact,  no  one  so  able  as  Chillingly 
Gordon  would  ever  have  conceived  the  ambition  of  being 
Minister  of  England  if,  in  all  that  in  private  life  constitutes 
the  English  gentleman,  he  could  be  fairly  subject  to  re- 
proach. 
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He  was  but  in  public  life  what  many  a  gentleman  honest 
in  private  life  has  been  before  him,  an  ambitious,  resolute 
egotist,  by  no  means  without  personal  affections,  but  hold- 
ing them  all  subordinate  to  the  objects  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, and  with  no  more  of  other  principle  than  that  of  ex- 
pediency in  reference  to  his  own  career,  than  would  cover 
a  silver  penny.  But  expediency  in  itself  he  deemed  the 
statesman's  only  rational  principle.  And  to  the  considera- 
tion of  expediency  he  brought  a  very  unprejudiced  intellect, 
quite  fitted  to  decide  whether  the  public  opinion  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  people  was  for  turning  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral into  an  Agapemone  or  not. 

During  the  summer  weeks  he  had  thus  vouchsafed  to  the 
turfs  and  groves  of  Exmundham,  Leopold  Travers  w^as  not 
the  only  person  whose  good  opinion  Chillingly  Gordon  had 
ingratiated.  He  had  won  the  warmest  approbation  from 
Mrs.  Campion.  His  conversation  reminded  her  of  that 
v.^hich  she  had  enjoyed  in  the  house  of  her  departed  spouse. 
In  talking  with  Cecilia  she  was  fond  of  contrasting  him  to 
Kenelm,  not  to  the  favor  of  the  latter,  whose  humors  she 
utterly  failed  to  understand,  and  whom  she  pertinaciously 
described  as  ''so  affected."  "A  most  superior  young  man 
Mr.  Gordon,  so  well  informed,  so  sensible,  above  all,  so 
natural."  Such  was  her  judgment  upon  theunavowed  can- 
didate to  Cecilia's  hand,  and  Mrs.  Campion  required  no 
avowal  to  divine  the  candidature.  Even  Lady  Glenalvon 
had  begun  to  take  friendly  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
promising  young  man.  Most  women  can  sympathize  with 
youthful  ambition.  He  impressed  her  with  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  his  abilities,  and  still  more  with  respect  for  their 
concentration  upon  practical  objects  of  power  and  renown. 
She  too,  like  Mrs.  Campion,  began  to  draw  comparisons 
unfavorable  to  Kenelm  between  the  two  cousins  ;  the  one 
seemed  so  slothfully  determined  to  hide  his  candle  under  a 
bushel,  the  other  so  honestly  disposed  to  set  his  light  before 
men.  She  felt  also  annoyed  and  angry  that  Kenelm  was 
thus  absenting  himself  from  the  paternal  home  at  the  very 
time  of  her  first  visit  to  it,  and  when  he  had  so  felicitous  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the  girl  in  w^iom  he  knew 
that  Lady  Glenalvon  deemed  he  might  win,  if  he  would 
properly  woo,  the  wife  that  would  best  suit  him.  So  that 
when  one  day  Mrs.  Campion,  walking  through  the  gardens 
alone  with  Lady  Glenalvon,  while  from  the  gardens  into 
the  park  went  Chillingly  Gordon  arm-in-arm  with  Leopold 
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Travers,  abruptly  asked,  "Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Gordon 
is  smitten  with  Cecilia,  though  he,  with  his  moderate  for- 
tune, does  not  dare  to  say  so  ?  And  don't  you  think  that 
any  girl,  if  she  were  as  rich  as  Cecilia  will  be,  would  be 
more  proud  of  such  a  husband  as  Chillingly  Gordon  than 
of  some  silly  Earl  ?" 

Lady  Glenalvon  answered  curtly,  but  somewhat  sorrow- 
fully— 

"Yes." 

After  a  pause,  she  added,  "  There  is  a  man  with  whom  I 
did  once  think  she  would  have  been  happier  than  with  any 
other  ;  one  man  who  ought  to  be  dearer  to  me  than  Mr. 
Gordon,  for  he  saved  the  life  of  my  son,  and  who,  though 
perhaps  less  clever  than  Mr.  Gordon,  still  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent  within  him,  which  might  come  forth  and  make  him 
— what  shail  }  say  ? — a  useful  and  distinguished  member  of 
society,  if  married  to  a  girl  so  sure  of  raising  any  man  she 
marries  as  Cecilia  Travers.  But  if  I  am  to  renounce  that 
hope,  and  look  through  the  range  of  young  men  brought 
under  my  notice,  I  don't  know  one,  putting  aside  considera- 
tion of  rank  and  fortune,  I  should  prefer  for  a  clever  daugh- 
ter who  went  heart  and  soul  with  the  ambition  of  a. clever 
man.  But,  Mrs.  Campion,  I  have  not  yet  quite  renounced 
my  hope  ;  and,  unless  I  do,  I  yet  think  there  is  one  man  to 
whom  I  would  rather  give  Cecilia,  if  she  were  my  daughter." 

Therewith  Lady  Glenalvon  so  decidedly  broke  off  the 
subject  of  conversation,  that  Mrs.  Campion  could  not  have 
renewed  it  without  such  a  breach  of  the  female  etiquette 
of  good  breeding  as  Mrs.  Campion  was  the  last  person  to 
adventure. 

Lady  Chillingly  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  Gor- 
don. He  was  light  in  hand,  served  to  amuse  her  guests,  and 
made  up  a  rubber  of  whist  in  case  of  need. 

There  were  two  persons,  however,  with  whom  Gordon 
made  no  ground,  viz..  Parson  John  and  Sir  Peter.  When 
Travers  praised  him  one  day  for  the  solidity  of  his  parts  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  Parson  replied,  -snap- 
pishly, "  Yes,  solid  and  sound  as  one  of  those  tables  you  buy 
at  a  broker's  :  the  thickness  of  the  varnish  hides  the  defects 
in  the  joints  ;  the  whole  framework  is  rickety."  But  when 
the  Parson  was  indignantly  urged  to  state  the  reason  by 
which  he  arrived  at  so  harsh  a  conclusion,  he  could  only  re- 
ply by  an  assertion  which  seemed  to  his  questioner  a  de- 
clamatory burst  of  parsonic  intolerance. 
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"  Because,"  said  Parson  John,  "  he  has  no  love  for  man, 
and  no  i-everence  for  God.  And  no  character  is  sound  and 
solid  which  enlarges  its  surface  at  the  expense  of  its  sup- 
ports." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  favor  with  which  Sir  Peter  had  at 
first  regarded  Gordon  gradually  vanished,  in  proportion  as, 
acting  on  the  hint  Mivers  had  originally  thrown  out  but  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat,  he  watched  the  pains  which 
the  young  man  took  to  insinuate  himself  into  tliegood  graces 
of  Mr.  Travers  and  Mrs.  Campion,  and  the  artful  and  half- 
suppressed  gallantry  of  his  manner  to  the  heiress. 

Perhaps  Gordon  had  not  ventured  thus  "  to  feel  his  way  " 
till  after  Mivers  had  departed  ;  or  perhaps  Sir  Peter's  paren- 
tal anxiety  rendered  him  in  tliis  instance  a  shrewder  ob- 
server than  was  the  man  of  the  world,  whose  natural  acute- 
ness  was,  in  matters  of  affection,  not  unfrequently  rendered 
languid  by  his  acquired  philosophy  of  indifferentism. 

More  and  more  every  day,  every  hour,  of  her  sojourn 
beneath  his  roof,  did  Cecilia  become  dearer  to  Sir  Peter, 
and  stronger  and  stronger  became  his  wish  to  secure  her  for 
his  daughter-in-law.  He  was  inexpressibly  flattered  by  her 
preference  for  his  company  ;  ever  at  hand  to  share  his  cus- 
tomary walks,  his  kindly  visits  to  the  cottages  of  peasants 
or  the  homesteads  of  petty  tenants  ;  wherein  both  were  sure 
to  hear  many  a  simple  anecdote  of  Master  Kenclm  in  his 
childhood,  anecdotes  of  whim  or  good  nature,  of  considerate 
pity  or  reckless  courage. 

Throughout  all  these  varieties  of  thought  or  feeling  in 
the  social  circle  around  her.  Lady  Chillingly  preserved  the 
unmoved  calm  of  her  dignified  position.  A  very  good 
woman  certainly,  and  very  ladylike.  No  one  could  detect  a 
flaw  in  her  character,  or  a  fold  awry  in  her  flounce.  She 
was  only,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  too  good  to  trouble  her 
serene  existence  with  the  cares  of  us  simple  mortals.  Not 
that  she  was  without  a  placid  satisfaction  in  the  tribute 
which  the  world  laid  upon  her  altars  ;  nor  was  she  so  su- 
premely goddess-like  as  to  soar  above  the  household  affec- 
tions which  humanity  entails  on  the  dwellers  and  denizens  of 
earth.  She  liked  her  husband  as  much  as  most  elderly  wives 
like  their  elderly  husbands.  She  bestowed  upon  Kenelm  a 
liking  somew^hat  more  warm,  and  mingled  with  compassion. 
His  eccentricities  would  have  puzzled  her,  if  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  puzzled  :  it  troubled  her  less  to  pity  them.  She 
did  not  share  her  husband's  desire  for  his  union  with  Cecilia. 
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She  thought  that  her  son  would  have  a  higher  place  in  the 
county  if  he  married  Lady  Jane,  the  Duke  of  Clareville's 
daughter  ;  and  "  that  is  what  he  ought  to  do,"  said  Lady 
Chillingly  to  herself.  She  entertained  none  of  the  fear  that 
had  induced  Sir  Peter  to  extract  from  Kenelm  the  promise 
not  to  pledge  his  hand  before  he  had  received  his  father's 
consent.  That  the  son  of  Lady  Chillingly  should  make  a 
mesalliance,  however  crotchety  he  might  be  in  other  respects, 
was  a  thought  that  it  would  have  so  disturbed  her  to  admit, 
that  she  did  not  admit  it. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  Exmundham  Avhen 
the  lengthy  communication  of  Kcuelm  reached  Sir  Peter's 
hands. 


BOOK  VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Never  in  his  whole  life  had  the  mind  of  Sir  Peter  been 
so  agitated  as  it  was  during,  and  after,  the  perusal  of  Ken- 
elm's  flighty  composition.  He  had  received  it  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and,  opening  it  eagerly,  ran  his  eye  hastily  over 
the  contents,  till  he  very  soon  arrived  at  sentences  which 
appalled  him.  Lady  Chillingly,  who  was  fortunately  busied 
at  the  tea-urn,  did  not  observe  the  dismay  on  his  counte- 
nance. It  was  visible  only  to  Cecilia  and  to  Gordon. 
Neither  guessed  whom  that  letter  was  from. 

"Not  bad  news,  I  hope  ?"  said  Cecilia,  softly. 

"Bad  news,"  echoed  Sir  Peter.  "  No,  my  dear,  no  ;  a 
letter  on  business.  It  seems  terribly  long,"  and  he  thrust 
the  packet  into  his  pocket,  muttering,  "  see  to  it  by-and-by." 

"That  slovenly  farmer  of  yours,  Mr.  Nostock,  has  failed, 
I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  looking  up  and  observing  a 
quiver  on  his  host's  lip.  "  I  told  you  he  would — a  fine  farm 
too.     Let  me  choose  you  another  tenant." 

Sir  Peter  shook  his  head  with  a  wan  smile. 

"  Nostock  will  not  fail.  There  have  been  six  genera- 
tions of  Nostocks  on  the  farm." 

"So  I  should  guess,"  said  Travers,  dryly. 

"And — and,"  faltered  Sir  Peter,  "if  the  last  of  the  race 
fails,  he  must  lean  upon  me,  and — if  one  of  the  tv/o  break 
down — it  shall  not  be " 

"  Shall  not  be  that  cross-cropping  blockhead,  my  dear  Sir 
Peter.     This  is  carrying  benevolence  too  far." 

Here  the  tact  and  savoir-vivrc  of  Chillingly  Gordon  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  host.  Possessing  himself  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  genuine 
or  simulated,  and  read  aloud  an  extract  from  the  leading 
article,  announcing  an  impending  change  in  the  Cabinet. 

As  soon  as  he  could  quit  the  breakfast-table,  Sir  Peter 
hurried  into  his  library,  and  there  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
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of  Kenelm's  unwelcome  communication.  The  task  took  him 
long,  for  he  stopped  at  intervals,  overcome  by  the  struggle 
of  his  heart,  now  melted  into  sympathy  witli  the  passionate 
eloquence  of  a  son  hitherto  so  free  from  amorous  romance, 
and  now  sorrowing  for  the  ruin  of  his  own  cherished  hopes. 
This  uneducated  country  girl  would  never  be  such  a  help- 
mate to  a  man  like  Kenelm  as  would  have  been  Cecilia 
Travers.  At  length,  having  finished  the  letter,  he  buried 
his  head  between  his  clasped  hands,  and  tried  hard  to  realize 
the  situation  that  placed  the  father  and  son  into  such  direct 
antagonism. 

*•  But,"  he  murmured,  "after  all  it  is  the  boy's  happiness 
that  must  be  consulted.  If  he  will  not  be  happy  in  my  way, 
what  right  have  I  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  happy  in  his  ?" 

Just  then  Cecilia  came  softly  into  the  room.  She  had 
acquired  the  privilege  of  entering  his  library  at  will,  some- 
times to  choose  a  book  of  his  recommendation,  sometimes 
to  direct  and  seal  his  letters, — Sir  Peter  was  grateful  to  any 
one  who  saved  him  an  extra  trouble, — and  sometimes, 
especially  at  this  hour,  to  decoy  him  forth  into  his  wonted 
constitutional  walk. 

He  lifted  his  face  at  the  sound  of  her  approaching  tread 
and  her  winning  voice,  and  the  face  was  so  sad  that  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes  on  seeing  it.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  pleadingly,  "  Dear  Sir  Peter,  what  is  it 
— what  is  it?" 

"Ah — ah,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Peter,  gathering  up  the 
scattered  sheets  of  Kenelm's  effusion  with  hurried,  trembling 
hands.  "Don't  ask — don't  talk  of  it;  'tis  but  one  of  the 
disappointments  that  all  of  us  must  undergo,  when  we  in- 
vest our  hopes  in  the  uncertain  will  of  others." 

Then,  observing  that  the  toars  were  trickling  down  the 
girl's  fair,  pale  cheeks,  he  took  her  hand  in  both  his,  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  said,  whisperingly,  "  Pretty  one,  how  good 
you  have  been  to  nic  !  Heaven  bless  you  !  What  a  wife 
you  will  be  to  some  man  I  " 

Thus  saying,  he  shambled  ont  of  the  room  through  the 
open  casement.  She  followed  him  impulsively,  wondering- 
ly  ;  but  before  she  reached  his  side  he  turned  round,  waved 
his  hand  with  a  gently  repelling  gesture,  and  went  his  way 
alone  through  dense  fir  groves  which  had  been  planted  in 
honor  of  Kenelm's  birtli. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

* 

Kenelm  arrived  at  Exmundham  just  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  His  arrival  was  not  unexpected,  for  the  morning 
after  his  father  had  received  his  communication,  Sir  Peter 
had  said  to  Lady  Chillingly  "  that  he  had  heard  from  Ken- 
elm  to  the  effect  that  he  might  be  down  any  day." 

''Quite  time  he  should  come,"  said  Lady  Chillingly. 
"  Have  you  his  letter  about  you  ? " 

"No,  my  dear  Caroline.  Of  course  he  sends  you  his 
kindest  love,  poor  fellow." 

"  Why  poor  fellow  ?     Has  he  been  ill  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  something  on  his  mind.  If 
so,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  relieve  it.  He  is  the  best  of 
sons,  Caroline." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  except," 
added  her  ladyship,  reflectively,  ''  that  I  do  wish  he  were  a 
little  more  like  other  young  men." 

"  Hum — like  Chillingly  Gordon,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  remarkably  well-bred,  sen- 
sible young  man.  How  different  from  that  disagreeable, 
bearish  father  of  his,  who  went  to  law  with  you  !  " 

"  Very  different  indeed,  but  with  just  as  much  of  the 
Chillingly  blood  in  him.  How  the  Chillinglys  ever  gave 
birth  to  a  Kenelm  is  a  question  much  more  puzzling." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Peter,  don't  be  metaphysical.  You 
know  how  I  hate  puzzles." 

"  And  yet,  Caroline,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  puzzle 
which  I  can  never  interpret  by  my  brain.  There  are  a  great 
many  puzzles  in  human  nature  which  can  only  be  interpret- 
ed by  the  heart." 

"Very  true,"  said  Lady  Chillingly.  "  I  suppose  Kenelm 
is  to  have  his  old  room,  just  opposite  to  Mr.  Gordon's." 

"Ay — ay,  just  opposite.  Opposite  they  will  be  all  their 
lives.     Only  think,  Caroline,  I  have  made  a  discovery." 

"  Dear  me,  I  hope  not.  Your  discoveries  are  generally 
very  expensive,  and  bring  us  in  contact  with  such  very  odd 
people." 

"This  discovery  shall  not  cost  us  a  penny,  and  I  don't 
know  any  people  so  odd  as  not  to  comprehend  it.     Briefly  it 
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is  this  :  To  genius  the  first  requisite  is  heart ;  it  is  no  requi- 
site at  all  to  talent.  My  dear  Caroline,  Gordon  has  as  much 
talent  as  any  young  man  I  know,  but  he  wants  the  first 
requisite  (jf  genius.  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  that  Ken- 
elm  has  genius,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  the  first 
requisite  of  genius — heart.  Heart  is  a  very  perplexing,  way- 
ward, irrational  thing;  and  that  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
general  incapacity  to  comprehend  genius,  while  any  fool  can 
comprehend  talent.  My  dear  Caroline,  you  know  that  it  is 
very  seldom,  not  more  than  once  in  three  years,  that  I  pre- 
sume to  have  a  will  of  my  own  against  a  will  of  yours  ;  but 
should  there  come  a  question  in  which  our  son's  heart  is 
concerned,  then  (speaking  between  ourselves)  my  will  must 
govern  yours." 

"  Sir  Peter  is  growing  more  odd  every  day,"  said  Lady 
Chillingly  to  herself  when  left  alone.  ■  "  But  he  does  not 
mean  ill,  and  there  are  worse  husbands  in  the  world." 

Therewith  she  rang  for  her  maid,  gave  requisite  orders 
for  the  preparing  of  Kenelm's  room,  which  had  not  been 
slept  in  for  many  months,  and  then  consulted  that  function- 
ary as  to  the  adaptation  of  some  dress  of  hers,  too  costly  to  be 
laid  aside,  to  tlie  style  of  some  dress  less  costly  which  Lady 
Glenalvon  had  imported  from  Paris  as  la  dernicre  mode. 

On  the  very  dav  on  whicli  Kenelm  arrived  at  Exmund- 
ham,  Chillingly  Gordon  had  received  tliis  letter  from  Mr. 
Gerard  Danvers  : 

"  De.\r  Gordon, — In  the  ministerial  changes  announced  as  rumor  in  the 
public  papers,  and  which  you  may  accept  as  certain,  that  sweet  little  cherub 
•  *  *  is  to  be  sent  to  sit  up  aloft  and  pray  there  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack  — 
viz.,  of  the  government  he  leaves  below.     In  accepting  tlie  peerage,  which  I 

persuaded  him  to  do,    *   *   *   creates  a  vacancy  for  the  borough  of  , 

just  the  place   for   you,  far   better    in  every  way   than  Saxborough.   *  *  * 
promises  to  recommend  you  to  his  committee.     Come  to  town  at  once. 

"Yours,  etc., 

"  G.  Danvers." 

Gordon  showed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Travers,  and,  on  receiv- 
ing the  hearty  good  wishes  of  that  gentleman,  said,  with 
emotion  partly  genuine  partly  assumed,  "  You  cannot  guess 
all  that  the  realization  of  your  good  wishes  would  be.  Once 
in  the  Hf>use  of  Commons,  and  mv  motives  for  action  are  so 
strong  that — do  not  think  me  very  conceited  if  I  count 
upon  Parliamentary  success." 

"  My  dear  Gordon,  I  am  as  certain  of  your  success  as  I 
am  of  my  own  existence." 
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"  Should  I  succeed — should  the  great  prizes  of  public 
life  be  within  my  reach — should  I  lift  myself  into  a  position 
that  would  warrant  m}^  presumption,  do  you  think  I  could 
come  to  you  and  say,  'There  is  an  object  of  ambition  dearer 
to  me  than  power  and  office — the  hope  of  attaining  which 
was  the  strongest  of  all  my  motives  of  action  ? '  And  in 
that  hope  shall  I  also  have  the  good  wishes  of  the  father  of 
Cecilia  Travers  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  give  me  your  hand  ;  you  speak  man- 
fully and  candidly,  as  a  gentleman  should  speak.  I  answer 
in  the  same  spirit.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I  have  not 
entertained  views  for  Cecilia  which  included  hereditary  rank 
and  established  fortune  in  a  suitor  to  her  hand,  though  I 
never  should  have  m.ade  them  imperative  conditions.  I  am 
neither  potentate  nor  parvenu  enough  for  that  ;  and  I  can 
never  forget"  (here  every  muscle  in  the  man's  face  twitched) 
"  that  I  myself  married  for  love,  and  was  so  happy.  How 
happy  Heaven  only  knows  !  Still,  if  you  had  thus  spoken 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  should  not  have  replied  very  favorably 
to  your  question.  But  now  that  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
you,  my  answer  is  this  :  If  you  lose  your  election  — if  you 
don't  come  into  Parliament  at  all,  you  have  my  good  Welshes 
all  the  same.  If  you  win  my  daughter's  heart,  there  is  no 
man  on  whom  I  would  more  willingly  bestow  her  hand. 
There  she  is,  by  herself  too,  in  the  garden.  Go  and  talk  to 
her." 

Gordon  hesitated.  He  knew  too  well  that  he  had  not 
won  her  heart,  though  he  had  no  suspicion  that  it  was  given 
to  another.  And  he  was  much  too  clever  not  to  know  also 
how  much  he  hazards  who,  in  affairs  of  courtship,  is  pre- 
mature. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "I  cannot  express  m)^  gratitude  for 
words  so  generous,  encouragement  so  cheering.  But  I  have 
never  yet  dared  to  utter  to  Miss  Travers  a  w^ord  that  would 
prepare  her  even  to  harbor  a  thought  of  me  as  a  suitor. 
And  I  scarcely  think  I  should  have  the  courage  to  go 
through  this  election  with  the  grief  of  her  rejection  on  my 
heart." 

"  Well,  go  in  and  win  the  election  first  ;  meanwhile,  at 
all  events,  take  leave  of  Cecilia." 

Gordon  left  his  friend,  and  joined  Miss  Travers,  resolved 
not  indeed  to  risk  a  formal  declaration,  but  to  sound  his 
way  to  his  chances  of  acceptance. 

The   interview  was  very  brief.     He  did  sound  his  way 
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skilfully,  and  felt  it  very  unsafe  for  his  footsteps.  The  ad- 
vantage of  having  gained  the  approval  of  the  father  was 
too  great  to  be  lost  altogether  by  one  of  those  decided 
answers  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  which  allow  of  no  ap- 
peal, especially  to  a  poor  gentleman  who  wooes  an  heiress. 

He  returned  to  Travers,  and  said,  simply,  "I  bear  wnth 
me  her  good  washes  as  well  as  yours.  That  is  all.  I  leave 
myself  in  your  kind  hands." 

Then  he  hurried  away  to  take  leave  of  his  host  and  hos- 
tess, say  a  few  significant  words  to  the  ally  he  had  already 
gained  in  Mrs.  Campion,  and  within  an  hour  was  on  his 
road  to  London,  passing  on  his  way  the  train  that  bore  Ken- 
elm  to  Exmundham.  Gordon  was  in  high  spirits.  At  least 
he  felt  as  certain  of  winning  Cecilia  as  he  did  of  winning  his 
election. 

"I  have  never  yet  failed  in  what  I  desired,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "because  I  have  ever  taken  pains  not  to  fail." 

The  cause  of  Gordon's  sudden  departure  created  a  great 
excitement  in  that  quiet  circle,  shared  by  all  except  Cecilia 
and  Sir  Peter. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


Kenelm  did  not  see  either  father  or  mother  till  he  ap- 
peared at  dinner.  Then  he  was  seated  next  to  Cecilia. 
There  was  but  little  conversation  between  the  two  ;  in  fact, 
the  prevalent  subject  of  talk  was  general  and  engrossing, 
the  interest  in  Chillingly  Gordon's  election  ;  predictions  of 
his  success,  of  what  he  would  do  in  Parliament ;  "where," 
said  Lady  Glenalvon,  "there  is  such  a  dearth  of  rising 
young  men,  that  if  he  were  only  half  as  clever  as  he  is  he 
would  be  a  gain." 

"A  gain  to  what?"  asked  Sir  Peter,  testily.  "To  his 
country  ?  about  which  I  don't  believe  he  cares  a  brass 
button." 

To  this  assertion  Leopold  Travers  replied  warmly,  and 
was  not  less  warmly  backed  by  Mrs.  Campion. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Lady  Glenalvon,  in  conciliatory 
accents,  "  I  think  ever}'- able  man  in  Parliament  is  a  gain  to 
the  country  ;  and  he  may  not  serve  his  country  less  effec- 
tivelv  because  he  does  not  boast  of  his  love  for  it     The 
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politicians  I  dread  most  are  those  so  rampant  in  France 
nowadays,  the  bawling  patriots.  When  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
said,  '  AH  those  men  have  their  price,'  he  pointed  to  the 
men  who  called  themselves  'patriots.'  " 

**  Bravo  !  "  cried  Travers. 

"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  show^ed  his  love  for  his  country  by 
corrupting  it.  There  are  many  ways  besides  bribing  for 
corrupting  a  country,"  said  Kenelm,  mildly  ;  and  that  was 
Kenelm's  sole  contribution  to  the  general  conversation. 

It  was  not  till  the  rest  of  the  party  had  retired  to  rest, 
that  the  conference,  longed  for  by  Kenelm,  dreaded  by  Sir 
Peter,  took  place  in  the  library.  It  lasted  deep  into  the 
night  ;  both  parted  with  lightened  hearts  and  a  fonder  affec- 
tion for  each  other.  Kenelm  had  drawn  so  charming  a  pict- 
ure of  the  Fairy,  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  Sir  Peter  that 
his  own  feelings  towards  her  were  those  of  no  passing  youth- 
ful fancv,  but  of  that  love  which  has  its  roots  in  the  innermost 
heart,  that  though  it  was  still  with  a  sigh,  a  deep  sigh,  that 
he  dismissed  the  thought  of  Cecilia,  Sir  Peter  did  dismiss 
it ;  and,  taking  comfort  at  last  from  the  positive  assurance 
that  Lily  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  the  fact  that  her  name  of 
Mordaunt  was  that  of  ancient  and  illustrious  houses,  said, 
with  half  a  smile,  "  It  might  have  been  worse,  my  dear  boy. 
I  began  to  be  afraid  that,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  Mivers 
and  Welby,  it  was  'The  Miller's  Daughter,'  after  all.  But 
we  still  have  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  your  poor  mother. 
In  covering  your  first  flight  from  our  roof  I  unluckily  put 
into  her  head  the  notion  of  Lady  Jane,  a  duke's  daughter, 
and  the  notion  has  never  got  out  of  it.  That  comes  of  fib- 
bing." 

"  I  count  on  Lady  Glenalvon's  influence  on  my  mother 
in  support  of  your  own,"  said  Kenelm.  "  If  so  accepted  an 
oracle  in  the  great  world  pronounce  in  my  favor,  and  prom- 
ise to  present  my  wife  at  Court  and  bring  her  into  fashion, 
I  think  that  my  mother  will  consent  to  allow  us  to  reset  the 
old  family  diamonds  for  her  next  re-appearance  in  London. 
And  then,  too,  you  can  tell  her  that  I  will  stand  for  the 
county.  I  will  go  into  Parliament,  and  if  I  meet  there  our 
clever  cousin,  and  find  that  he  does  not  care  a  brass  button 
for  the  country,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  will  lick  him  more 
easily  than  I  licked  Tom  Bowles." 

"  Tom  Bowles  !  Who  is  he  ? — ah !  I  remember  some  let- 
ter of  yours  in  which  you  spoke  of  a  Bowles,  whose  favorite 
study  was  mankind,  a  moral  philosopher." 
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"  Moral  philosophers,"  answered  Kenelm,  "have  so  mud- 
dled their  brains  with  the  alcohol  of  new  ideas  that  their 
moral  legs  have  become  shaky,  and  the  humane  would  rather 
help  them  to  bed  than  give  them  a  licking.  My  Tom  Bow- 
les is  a  muscular  Christian,  who  became  no  less  muscular, 
but  much  more  Christian,  after  he  was  licked." 

And  in  this  pleasant  manner  these  two  oddities  settled 
their  conference,  and  went  up  to  bed  with  arms  wrapt  round 
each  other's  shoulder. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Kenelm  found  it  a  much  harder  matter  to  win  Lady  Glen- 
alvon  to  his  side  than  he  had  anticipated.  With  the  strong 
interest  she  had  taken  in  Kenelm's  future,  she  could  not  but 
revolt  from  the  idea  ol  his  union  with  an  obscure  portionless 
girl  whom  he  had  only  known  a  few  weeks,  and  of  whose 
very  parentage  he  seemed  to  know  nothing,  save  an  assur- 
ance that  she  was  his  equal  in  birth.  And,  with  the  desire, 
which  she  had  cherished  almost  as  fondly  as  Sir  Peter,  that 
Kenelm  might  win  a  bride  in  every  way  so  worthy  of  his 
choice  as  Cecilia  Travers,  she  felt  not  less  indignant  than 
regretful  at  the  overthrow  of  her  plans. 

At  first,  indeed,  she  was  so  provoked  that  she  would  not 
listen  to  his  pleadings.  She  broke  away  from  him  with  a 
rudeness  she  had  never  exhibited  to  anyone  before,  refused 
to  grant  him  another  interview  in  order  to  re-discuss  the 
matter,  and  said  that,  so  far  from  using  her  influence  in 
favor  of  his  romantic  folly,  she  would  remonstrate  well  with 
Lady  Chillingly  and  vSir  Peter  against  yielding  their  assent 
to  his  "thus  throwing  himself  away." 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  that,  touched 
by  the  grave  but  haughty  mournfulness  of  his  countenance, 
she  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Sir  Peter  in  the  course  of  a 
private  conversation  with  that  worthy  baronet.  Still  it  was 
reluctantly  (she  did  not  fulfil  her  threat  of  remonstrance 
with  Lady  Chillingly)  that  she  conceded  the  point,  that  a 
son  who,  succeeding  to  the  absolute  fee-simple  of  an  estate, 
had  volunteered  the  resettlement  of  it  on  terms  singularly 
generous  to  both  his  parents,  was  entitled  to  some  sacrifice 
of  their  inclinations  on  a  question  in  which  he  deemed  his 
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happiness  vitally  concerned  ;  and  that  he  was  of  age  to 
choose  for  himself,  independently  of  their  consent,  but  for  a 
previous  promise  extracted  from  him  by  his  father,  a  prom- 
ise which,  rigidly  construed,  was  not  extended  to  Lady 
Chillingly,  but  confined  to  Sir  Peter  as  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily and  master  of  the  liousehold.  The  father's  consent  Avas 
already  given,  and,  if  in  his  reverence  for  both  parents  Ken- 
elm  could  not  dispense  with  his  mother's  approval,  surely 
it  was  the  part  of  a  true  friend  to  remove  every  scruple  from 
his  conscience,  and  smooth  away  every  obstacle  to  a  love 
not  to  be  condemned  because  it  was  disinterested. 

After  this  conversation  Lady  Glenalvon  sought  Kenelm, 
found  him  gloomily  musing  on  the  banks  of  the  trout  stream, 
took  his  arm,  led  him  into  the  sombre  glades  of  the  fir  grove, 
and  listened  patiently  to  all  he  had  to  say.  Even  then  her 
woman's  heart  was  not  won  to  his  reasonings,  until  he  said, 
pathetically,  "  You  thanked  me  once  for  saving  your  son's 
life  ;  you  said  then  that  you  could  never  repay  me  ;  you  can 
repay  me  tenfold.  Could  your  son,  who  is  now,  we  trust,  in 
heaven,  look  down  and  judge  between  us,  do  you  think  he 
would  approve  you  if  you  refuse  ?  " 

Then  Lady  Glenalvon  wept,  and  took  his  hand,  kissed 
his  forehead  as  a  mother  might  kiss  it,  and  said,  "You 
triumph,  I  will  go  to  Lady  Chillingly  at  once.  Marry  her 
whom  you  so  love,  on  one  condition  :  marry  her  from  my 
house." 

Lady  Glenalvon  was  not  one  of  those  women  who  serve 
a  friend  by  halves.  She  knew  well  how  to  propitiate  and 
reason  down  the  apathetic  temperament  of  Lady  Chillingly  ; 
she  did  not  cease  till  that  lady  herself  came  into  Kenelm's 
room,  and  said,  very  quietly  : 

"So  you  are  going  to  propose  to  Miss  Mordaunt  ?■ — the 
^Varwickshire  Mordaunts,  I  suppose.  Lady  Glenalvon  says 
she  is  a  very  lovely  girl,  and  will  stay  with  her  before  the  wed- 
ding. And,  as  the  young  lady  is  an  orphan,  Lady  Glenalvon's 
uncle  the  Duke,  who  is  connected  with  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  Mordaunts,  will  give  her  away.  It  will  be  a  very  bril- 
liant affair.  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  happy  :  it  is  time  you 
should  have  sown  your  wild  oats." 

Two  days  after  the  consent  thus  formally  given,  Kenelm 
quitted  Exmundham.  Sir  Peter  would  have  accompanied 
him  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  intended,  but  the  agitation 
he  had  gone  through  brought  on  a  sharp  twinge  of  the  gout, 
which  consigned  his  feet  to  flannels. 
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After  Kenclm  had  gone,  Lady  Glenalvon  went  into  Ceci- 
lia's room.  Cecilia  was  seated  very  desolately  by  the  open 
window  ;  she  had  detected  tliat  something  of  an  anxious 
and  painful  nature  had  been  weighing  upon  the  minds  of 
father  and  son,  and  liad  connected  it  with  the  letter  which 
had  so  disturbed  the  even  mind  of  Sir  Peter  ;  but  she  did 
not  divine  what  the  something  was,  and  if  mortified  by  a 
certain  reserve,  more  distant  than  lieretofore,  which  had 
characterized  Kenelm's'manner  towards  herself,  the  morti- 
fication was  less  sensibly  felt  than  a  tender  sympathy  for  the 
sadness  she  had  observed  on  his  face,  and  yearned  to  soothe. 
His  reserve  had,  hrjwever,  made  her  own  manner  more 
reserved  than  of  old,  for  which  she  was  now  rather  chiding 
herself  than  reproaching  him. 

Lad)- Glenalvon  put  her  arms  round  Cecilia's  neck  and 
kissed  her,  whispering,  "  That  man  has  so  disappointed  me  ! 
he  is  so  unworthy  of  the  happiness  I  had  once  hoped  for 
him ! " 

"Whom  do  you  speak  of?"  murmured  Cecilia,  turning 
very  pale. 

"  Kenelm  Chillinglv.  It  seems  that  he  has  conceived  a 
fancv  for  scjme  penniless  girl  whom  he  has  met  in  his  wan- 
derings, has  come  here  to  get  the  consent  of  his  parents  to 
propose  to  her,  has  obtained  their  consent,  and  is  gone  to 
propose." 

Cecilia  remained  silent  for  a  moment  with  her  eyes  clos- 
ed, then  she  said,  "  He  is  worthy  of  all  happiness,  and  he 
would  never  make  an  unworthy  choice.     Heaven  bless  him 

— and— and "     She  would  have  added  "  His  bride,"  but 

her  lips  refused  to  utter  the  word  bride. 

"  Cousin  Gordon  is  worth  ten  of  him,"  cried  Lady  Glen- 
alvon, indignantly. 

She  had  served  Kenelm,  but  she  had  not  forgiven  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Kenelm  slept  in  London  that  night,  and,  the  next  day 
being  singularly  fine  for  an  I£iiglish  summer,  he  resolved  to 
go  to  Moleswich  on  foot.  He  had  no  need  this  time  to 
encumber  himself  with  a  knapsack  ;  he  had  left  sufficient 
change  of  dress  in  his  lodgings  at  Cromwell  Lodge. 
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It  was  towards  the  evening  when  he  found  himself  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  rural  villages  by  which 

'*  Wanders  the  lioary  Thames  along 
HU  silver-winding  way." 

It  was  not  in  the  direct  road  from  London  to  Moleswich, 
but  it  was  a  pleasanter  way  for  a  pedestrian.  And  when, 
quitting  the  long  street  of  the  sultry  village,  he  came  to  the 
shelving  margin  of  the  river,  he  was  glad  to  rest  awhile, 
enjoy  the  cool  of  the  rippling  waters,  and  listen  to  their 
placid  murmurs  amid  the  rushes  in  the  bordering  shallows. 
He  had  ample  time  before  him.  His  rambles  while  at 
Cromwell  Lodge  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  district  for 
miles  round  Moleswich,  and  he  knew  that  a  footpath  through 
the  fields  at  the  right  would  lead  him,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
to  the  side  of  the  tributary  brook  on  which  Cromwell  Lodge 
was  placed,  opposite  the  wooden  bridge  which  conducted  to 
Grasmere  and  Moleswich. 

To  one  who  loves  the  romance  of  history,  English  historv, 
the  whole  course  of  the  Thames  is  full  of  charm.  Ah  ! 
could  I  go  back  to  the  cla)'s  in  Avhich  younger  generations 
than  that  of  Kenelm  Chillingly  were  unborn,  when  every 
wave  of  the  Rhine  spoke  of  history  and  romance  to  me,  what 
fairies  should  meet  on  thy  banks,  O  thou,  our  own  Father 
Thames  !  Perhaps  some  day  a  German  pilgrim  may  repay 
tenfold  to  thee  the  tribute  rendered  by  the  English  kinsman 
to  the  Father  Rhine. 

Listening  to  the  whispers  of  the  reeds,  Kenelm  Chillingly, 
felt  the  haunting  influence  of  the  legendary  stream.  Many 
a  poetic  incident  or  tradition  in  antique  chronicle,  many  a 
votive  rhyme  in  song,  dear  to  forefathers  whose  very  names 
have  become  a  poetry  to  us,  thronged  dimly  and  confusedly' 
back  to  his  memory,  which  had  little  cared  to  retain  such 
graceful  trinkets  in  the  treasure-house  of  love.  But  every- 
thing that,  from  childhood  upward,  connects  itself  with 
romance,  revives  with  vet  fresher  bloom  in  the  memories 
of  him  who  loves. 

And  to  this  man,  through  the  first  perilous  season  of 
youth  so  abnormally  safe  from  vouth's  most  wonted  peril,- — ■ 
to  this  would-be  pupil  of  realism,  this  learned  adept  in  the 
schools  of  a  Welby  or  a  Mivers, — to  this  man.  Love  came  at 
last  as  with  the  fatal  poAvers  of  the  fabled  Cyiherea,  and  with 
that  love  all  the  realisms  of  life  became  ideals,  all  the  stern 
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lines  of  our  commonplace  destinies  undulating  into  curves 
of  beauty,  all  the  trite  sounds  of  our  every-day  life  attuned 
into  delicacies  of  song.  How  full  of  sanguine  yet  dreamy 
bliss  was  his  heart, — and  seemed  his  future, — in  the  gentle 
breeze  and  the  softened  glow  of  that  summer  eve  !  He  should 
see  Lily  the  next  morn,  and  his  lips  were  now  free  to  say  all 
that  they  had  as  yet  suppressed. 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  from  the  half-awake  half-asleep 
happiness  that  belongs  to  the  moments  in  which  we  trans- 
port ourselves  into  Elysium,  by  the  carol  of  a  voice  more 
loudly  joyous  than  that  of  liis  own  heart : 

"  Singing— singing, 
Lustily  singing, 

Down  the  road,  with  his  dogs  before, 
Came  the  Riiter  of  Neireslein." 

Kenclm  turned  his  head  so  quickly  that  lie  frightened 
Max,  who  had  for  the  last  minute  been  standing  behind  him 
inquisitively  with  one  paw  raised,  and  sniffing,  in  some  doubt 
whether  he  recognized  an  old  acquaintance  ;  but  at  Ken- 
elm's  quick  movement  the  animal  broke  into  a  nervous  bark, 
and  ran  back  to  his  master. 

The  Minstrel,  little  heeding  the  figure  reclined  on- the 
bank,  would  have  passed  on  with  his  ligiit  tread  and  his 
cheery  carol,  but  Kenelm  rose  to  his  feet,  and  holding  out 
his  hand,  said,  "  I  hope  you  don't  share  Max's  alarm  at 
meeting  me  again  ?  " 

"Ah,  my  young  philosopher,  is  it  indeed  you  ?"' 

"If  I  am  to  be  designated  a  philosopher,  it  is  certainly 
not  I.'  And,  honestly  speaking,  I  am  not  the  same.  I,  who 
spent  that  pleasant  day  with  you  among  the  fields  round 
Luscombe  two  years  ago^ " 

"  Or  who  advised  me  at  Tor  Hadham  to  string  my  lyre 
to  the  praise  of  a  beefsteak.  I  too  am  not  quite  the  same, 
I  whose  dog  presented  you  with  the  begging- tray." 

"Yet  you  still  go  through  the  world  singing." 

"Even  that  vagrant  singing-time  is  pretty  well  over. 
But  I  disturbed  you  from  your  )epose.  I  would  rather 
share  it  ;  you  are  probably  not  going  my  way,  and,  as  I  am 
in  no  hurry,  I  should  not  like  to  lose  the  opportunity  chance 
has  so  happily  given  me  of  renewing  acquaintance  with  one 
who  has  often  been  present  in  my  thoughts  since  we  last 
met."  Thus  saying,  the  Minstrel  stretched  himself  at  ease 
on  the  bank,  and  Kenclm  followed  his  example. 
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There  certainly  was  a  change  in  the  owner  of  the  dog 
with  the  begging-tray,  a  change  in  costume,  in  countenance, 
in  that  indescribable  self-evidence  which  we  call  "manner." 
The  costume  was  not  that  Bohemian  attire  in  which  Kenelm 
had  first  encountered  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  nor  the 
studied,  more  graceful  garb  which  so  well  became  his  shape- 
ly form  during  his  visit  to  Luscombc.  It  Avas  now  neatly 
simple,  the  cool  and  quiet  summer  dress  any  English  gentle- 
man might  adopt  in  a  long  rural  walk.  And  as  he  uncov- 
ered his  head  to  court  the  cooling  breeze,  there  was  a 
graver  dignity  in  the  man's  handsome  Rubens-like  face,  a 
line  of  more  concentrated  thought  in  the  spacious  forehead, 
a  thread  or  two  of  gray  shimmering  here  and  there  through 
the  thick  auburn  curls  of  hair  and  beard.  And  in  his  man- 
ner, though  still  very  frank,  there  was  just  perceptible  a 
sort  of  self-asserti(;n,  not  offensive,  but  manly  ;  such  as  does 
not  misbeccjme  one  of  maturer  years,  and  of  some  estab- 
lished position,  addressing  another  man  much  younger  than 
himself,  who  in  all  probability  has  achieved  no  position  at 
all  beyond  that  which  the  accident  of  birth  might  assign  to 
him.  '     • 

"Yes,"  said  the  Minstrel,  Avith  a  half-suppressed  sigh, 
'■•  the  last  year  of  my  vagrant  holidays  has  come  to  its  close. 
I  recollect  that  the  first  day  Ave  met  by  the  roadside  foun- 
tain I  advised  you  to  do  like  me,  seek  amusement  and  ad- 
venture as  a  foot-traveller.  Now,  seeing  you,  evidently  a 
gentleman  by  education  and  birth,  still  a  foot-traA-eller,  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  to  say,  '  You  have  had  enough  of  such  ex- 
perience ;  vagabond  life  has  its  perils  as  Avell  as  charms  ; 
cease  it  and  settle  doAvn.'  " 

"  I  think  of  doing  so,"  replied  Kenelm,  laconically. 

"  In  a  profession  ? — army — laAA' — medicine  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Ah,  in  marriage  then.  Right  ;  giA'e  me  your  hand  on 
that.  So  a  petticoat  indeed  has  at  last  found  its  charm  for 
you  in  the  actual  world  as  Avell  as  on  the  canvas  of  a  pic- 
ture ? " 

"I  conclude,"  said  Kenelm, — evading  any  direct  notice 
of  that  playful  taunt, — "I  conclude  from  your  remark  that 
it  is  in  marriage  v^/i!  are  about  to  settle  down." 

"Ay,  could  I  have  done  so  before  I  should  have  been 
saved  from  many  errors,  and  been  many  years  nearer  to  the 
goal  which  dazzled  my  sight  through  the  haze  of  my  boyish 
dreams." 
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"  Wliat  is  that  goal  — the  grave  ?" 

"The  grave  !     That  which  allows  of  no  grave — Fame." 

"I  see — despite  of  what  you  just  now  said — you  still 
mean  to  go  through  the  world  seeking  a  poet's  fame." 

"Alas!  I  resign  that  fancy,"  said  the  Minstrel,  with 
another  half  sigh.  "It  was  not  indeed  wholly,  but  in  great 
part,  the  hope  of  the  poet's  fame  that  made  me  a  truant  in 
the  way  to  that  wliich  destiny  and  such  few  gifts  as  nature 
conceded  to  me,  marked  out  for  my  proper  and  only  goal. 
But  what  a  strange,  delusive  Will-o'-the-Wisp  the  love  of 
verse-making  is  !  How  rarelv  a  man  of  good  sense  deceives 
himself  as  to  other  things  for  which  he  is  fitted,  in  which  he 
can  succeed  !  but  let  him  once  drink  into  iiis  being  the 
charm  of  verse-making,  how  the  glamour  of  the  charm  be- 
witches his  understanding!  how  long  it  is  before  he  can 
believe  that  the  world  will  not  take  his  word  for  it  when  he 
cries  out  to  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  '  I  too  am  a  poet.'  And 
with  what  agonies,  as  if  at  the  wrench  of  soul  from  life,  he 
resigns  himself  at  last  to  the  conviction,  that  whether  he  or 
the  world  be  right,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  !  Who  can 
pleacP  his  cause  before  a  court  that  will  not  give  him  a  hear- 
ing? 

It  was  with  an  emotion  so  passionately  strong,  and  so 
intensely  painful,  that  the  owner  of  the  dog  with  the  beg- 
ging-travthus  spoke,  that  Kenelm  felt,  through  sympathy,  as 
if  he  himself  were  torn  asunder  by  the  wrench  of  life  from 
soul.  But  then  Kenelm  was  a  mortal  so  eccentric  that,  if  a 
single  acute  suffering  endured  by  a  fellow-mortal  could  be 
brought  before  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  I  doubt  whether 
he  would  not  have  suffered'  as  much  as  that  fellow-mortal. 
So  that,  though  if  there  were  a  thing  in  the  world  which 
Kenelm  Chillingly  would  care  not  to  do,  it  was  verse-making, 
his  mind  involuntarily  hastened  to  the  arguments  by  which 
he  could  best  mitigate  the  pang  of  the  verse-maker. 

Quoth  he,  "According  to  my  very  scanty  reading,  you 
share  the  love  of  verse-making  with  men  the  most  illustrious 
in  careers  which  have  achieved  the  goal  of  fame.  It  must, 
then,  be  a  very  noble  love — Augustus,  Pollio,  Varius,  Maece- 
nas— the  greatest  statesmen  of  their  day  ;  they  were  verse- 
makers.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  a  verse-maker  ;  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Philip  Sidney  ;  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Warren 
Hastings,  Canning — even  the  grave  William  Pitt  ;  all  were 
verse-makers.  Verse-making  did  not  retard — no  doubt  the 
qualities  essential  to  verse-making  accelerated — their  rac'j' 
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to  the  goal  of  fame.  What  great  painters  have  been  verse- 
makers  !  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Salvator 
Rosa"- — and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other  great  names 
Kenehn  Chillingly  might  have  proceeded  to  add  to  his  list, 
if  the  Minstrel  had  not  here  interposed. 

"What  !  all  those  mighty  painters  were  verse-makers  ?" 

"  Verse-makers  so  good,  especially  Michael  Angelo— the 
greatest  painter  of  all— that  they  would  have  had  the  fame 
of  poets,  if,  unfortunately  for  that  goal  of  fame,  their  glory 
in  the  sister  art  of  painting  did  not  outshine  it.  But,  when 
you  give  to  your  gift  of  song  the  modest  title  of  verse-mak- 
ing, permit  me  to  observe  that  your  gift  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  verse-maker.  Your  gift,  whatever  it  may 
be,  could  not  exist  without  some  sympathy  with  the  non- 
verse-making  human  heart.  No  doubt,  in  your  foot-travels, 
you  have  acquired  not  only  observant  intimacy  with  external 
nature  in  the  shifting  hues  at  each  hour  of  a  distant  moun- 
tain, in  the  lengthening  shadows  which  yon  sunset  casts  on 
the  waters  at  our  feet,  in  the  habits  of  the  thrush  dropped 
fearlessly  close  beside  me,  in  that  turf  moistened  by  its 
neighborhood  to  those  dripping  rushes,  all  of  which  I  could 
describe  no  less  accurately  than  you — as  a  Peter  Bell  might 
describe  them  no  less  accurately  than  a  William  Words- 
worth. But  in  such  songs  of  yours  as  you  have  permitted 
me  to  hear,  you  seem  to  have  escaped  out  of  that  elemen- 
tary accidence  of  the  poet's  art,  and  to  touch,  no  matter 
liovv  slightly,  on  the  only  lasting-interest  which  the  univer- 
sal heart  of  man  can  have  in  the  song  of  the  poet,  viz.,  in 
the  sound  which  the  poet's  individual  sympathy  draws  forth 
from  the  latent  chords  in  that  universal  heart.  As  for  what 
you  call  'the  world,'  what  is  it  more  than  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day  ?  How  far  the  judgment  of  that  is  worth  a 
poet's  pain  I  can't  preterid  to  say.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  while  I  could  as  easily  square  the  circle  as  com- 
pose a  simple  couplet  addressed  to  the  heart  of  a  simple 
audience  with  sufficient  felicity  to  decoy  their  praises  into 
Max's  begging-trav,  I  could  spin  out  by  the  yard  the  sort 
of  verse-making  which  characterizes  the  fashion  of  the  pres- 
ent day." 

Much  flattered,  and  not  a  little  amused,  the  Wandering 
INlinstrel  turned  his  bright  countenance,  no  longer  dimmed 
by  a  cloud,  towards  that  of  his  lazily  reclined  consoler,  and 
answered  gayly  : 

"  You  say  that  you  could  spin  out  by  the  yard  verses  in 
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the  fashion  of  the  present  day.     I  wish  you  would  give  me  a 
specimen  of  vour  skill  in  that  handiwork." 

"  Very  well  ;  on  one  condition,  that  you  will  repay  my 
trouble  bva  specimen  of  your  own  verses,  not  in  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day, — sonietliing  which  I  can  construe.  I 
defy  you  to  construe  mine." 

"Agreed." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  poetry,  and  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  dead,  like  the  Latin.  Suppose  I  am  writing  for  a 
prize  medal,  in  English,  as  I  wrote  at  college  for  a  prize 
medal,  in  Latin  ;  of  course  I  shall  be  successful  in  propor- 
tion as  I  introduce  the  verbal  elegances  peculiar  to  our  Au- 
gustan age,  and  also  catch  the  prevailing  poetic  character- 
istic of  that  classical  epoch. 

"Now,  I  think  that  every  observant  critic  will  admit 
that  the  striking  distinctions  of  the  poetry  most  in  the  fash- 
ion of  tlie  present  day,  viz.,  of  the  Augustan  age,  are — first, 
a  selection  of  such  verbal  elegances  as  woidd  have  been 
most  repulsive  to  the  barbaric  taste  of  the  preceding  ccn- 
tury,  and,  secondly,  a  very  lofty  disdain  of  all  prosaic  con- 
descensions to  common  sense,- and  an  elaborate  cultivation 
of  that  element  of  the  sublime  which  Mr.  Burke  defines 
under  the  head  of  obscurity. 

"  These  premises  conceded,  I  will  only  ask  you  to  choose 
the  metre.  Blank  verse  is  very  much  in  fashion  just 
now." 

"  Pooh, — blank  verse,  indeed  !  I  am  not  going  so  to  Iree 
your  experiment  from  the  difficulties  of  rhyme." 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me,"  said  Kenelm,  yawning.  "  Rh3'me 
be  it  :  Heroic,  or  lyrical  ?" 

"  Heroics  are  old-fashioned  ;  but  the  Chaucer  couplet, 
as  brought  to  perfection  by  our  modern  poets,  I  think  the 
best  adapted  to  dainty  leaves  and  uncrackable  nuts." 

"  1  accept  the  modern  Chaucerian." 

"The  subject?" 

"Oh,  never  trouble  yourself  about  that.  By  whatever 
title  your  Augustan  verse-maker  labels  his  poem,  his  genius, 
like  Pindar's,  disdains  to  be  cramped  by  the  subject  Lis- 
ten, and  don't  suffer  Max  to  howl,  if  he  can  help  it.  Here 
goes." 

And  in  an  affected,  but  emphatic,  sing-song,  Kenelm 
began  : 
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*'  In  Attica  the  gentle  Pythias  dwelt. 

Youthful  he  was,  and  passing  rich  :  he  felt 

As  if  nor  youth  nor  riches  coukl  suffice 

For  bliss.     Dark-eyed  Sophronia  was  a  nice 

Girl :  and  one  summer  day,  when  Neptune  drove 

His  sea-car  slowly,  and  the  olive  grove 

That  skirts  llissus,  to  thy  shell,  Harmonia, 

Rippled,  he  said  '  I  love  thee'  to  Sophronia. 

Crocus  and  iris,  when  they  heard  him,  wagg'd 

Their  pretty  heads  in  glee  :   the  honey-bagg'd 

Bees  became  altars  :  and  the  forest  dove 

Her  plumage  smoothVl.      Such  is  the  charm  of  love. 

Of  this  sweet  story  do  ye  long  for  more? 

Wait  till  I  publish  it  in  volumes  four  ; 

Which  certain  critics,  my  good  friends,  will  cry 

Up  beyond  Chaucer.     Tak'e  their  word  fur't.     I     • 

Say  '  Trust  them :   but  not  read, — or  you'll  not  buy.'  " 

"You  have  certainly  kept  your  word,"  said  tlie  Minstrel, 
laughing.  "And  if  this  be  the  Augtistan  age,  and  tlie  Eng- 
lish were  a  dead  language,  you  deserve  to  win  the  prize 
medal." 

"  Yoti  flatter  me,"  said  Kenelm,  modestly.  ''But  if  I, 
who  never  before  strung  two  rhymes  together,  can  impro- 
vise so  readily  in  the  style  of  the  present  da}-,  why  should 
not  a  practical  rhymester  like  yourself  dash  off  at  a  sitting 
a  volume  or  so  in  the  same  style,  disguising"  completely  the 
verbal  elegances  borrowed,  adding  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
rhvme  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  a  line  that  will  not 
scan,  and  towering  yet  more  into  the  sublime  by  becoming 
yet  more  unintelligible  ?  Do  that,  and  I  promise  you  the 
most  glowing  panegyric  in  *  The  Londoner,'  for  I  will  write 
it  myself." 

"'The  Londoner'!"  exclaimed  the  Minstrel,  with  an 
angry  flush  on  his  cheek  and  brow.  "  My  bitter,  relentless 
enemy." 

"  I  fear,  then,  you  have  as  little  studied  the  critical  press 
of  the  Augustan  age  as  you  have  imbued  your  Muse  with 
the  classical  spirit  of  its  verse.  For  the  art  of  writing,  a 
man  must  cultivate  himself.  The  art  of  being  reviewed 
consists  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  reviewers.  In 
the  Augustan  age  criticism  is  cliqueism.  Belong  to  a 
clique,  and  you  are  Horace  or  TibuUus.  Belong  to  no 
clique,  and  of  course  you  are  Bavius  or  Meevius.  'The 
Londoner '  is  the  enemy  of  no  man — it  holds  all  men  in 
equal  contempt.  But  as,  in  order  to  amuse,  it  must  abuse, 
it  compensates  the  praise  it  is  compelled  to  bestow  upon 
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the  members  of  its  clique  by  heaping  additional  scorn  upon 
all  who  are  cliqueless.     Hit  him  hard,  he  has  no  Irirnds." 

"Ah.,"  said  the  Minstrel,  "  I  believe  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  \vhat  you  say.  I  never  had  a  friend  among  the 
cliciues.  And  Heaven  knows  with  what  pertinacity  those 
from  whom  I,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  rules  which  govern' 
the  so-calied  organs  of  opinion,  had  hoped,  in  mv  tune  of 
struggle,  for  a  little  sympathy, — a  kindly  encouragement, — 
have  combined  to  crush  me  down,  lliey  succeeded  long. 
But  at  last  I  venture  to  hojie  that  I  am  beating  them.  Hap- 
pily, Nature  endowed  me  with  a  sanguine,  joyous,  clastic 
temperament.  He  who  never  despairs  seldom  completely 
fails." 

This  speech  rather  perplexed  Kenelm  ;  for  had  not  the 
Minstrel  declared  that  his  suiging  days  were  over,  that  he 
had  decided  on  the  renunciation  of  verse-making  ?  What 
other  path  to  fame,  from  which  the  critics  had  not  been  able 
to  exclude  his  steps,  was  he,  then,  now  pursuing?  he  whom 
Kenelm  had  assumed  to  belong  to  some  commercial  money- 
making  firm.  No  doubt  some  less  difficult  prose-track  ; 
probablv  a  novel.  Everybody  writes  nv)vels  nowad.iys,  and 
as  the  public  will  read  novels  without  being  told  to  do  so, 
and  will  not  read  poetry  unless  they  are  told  that  they 
ought,  possibly  novels  are  not  quite  so  much  at  the  mercy 
of  cliques  as  are  the  poems  of  our  Augustan  age. 

However,  Kenelm  did  not  think  of  seeking  for  further 
confidence  on  that  score.  His  mind  at  that  moment,  not 
unnaturally,  wandered  from  books  and  critics  to  love  and 
wedlock. 

"  Our  talk,"  said  he,  "  has  digressed  into  fretful  courses 
— permit  me  to  return  to  the  starting-point.  You  are  going 
to  settle  down  into  the  peace  of  home.  A  peaceful  home  is 
like  a  good  conscience.  The  rains  without  do  not  pierce  its 
roof,  the  winds  without  do  not  shake  its  walls.  If  not  an 
impertinent  question,  is  it  long  since  you  have  known  your 
intended  bride  ?" 

"Yes,  very  long." 

"  And  always  loved  her  ?  " 

"Always,  from  her  infancy.  Out  of  all  womankind,  she 
was  designed  to  be  my  life's  playmate  and  my  soul's  purifier. 
I  know  not  what  might  have  become  of  me,  if  the  thought 
of  her  had  not  walked  beside  me,  as  my  guardian  angel. 
For,  like  many  vagrants  from  the  beaten  high-roads  of  the 
world,  there  is  in  my  nature  something  of  that  lawlessness 
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whicli  belongs  to  liigh  animal  spirits,  to  the  zest  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  warm  blood  which  runs  into  song,  chielly  be- 
cause song  is  the  voice  of  a  joy.  And,  no  doubt,  when  I  look 
back  on  the  past  years  I  must  own  that  I  have  too  often 
b„'en  led  astray  from  the  objects  set  before  my  reason,  and 
cherished  at  mv  lieart,  by  erring  impulse  or  wanton  fancy." 

"  Petticoat  interest,  I  presume,"  interposed  Keneim, 
dryly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  honestly  answer  '  No,'  "  said  the  Minstrel, 
coloring  high.  "  But  from  the  worst,  from  all  that  would 
have  permanently  blasted  the  career  to  which  I  intrust  my 
fortunes,  all  that  would  have  rendered  me  unworthy  of  the 
pure  love  that  now,  I  trust,  awaits  and  crowns  mv  dreams  of 
happiness,  I  have  been  saved  by  the  haunting  smile  in  a  sin- 
less infantine  face.  Only  once  was  I  in  great  peril  :  that 
hour  of  peril  I  recall  with  a  shudder.     It  was  at  Luscombe." 

"  At  Luscombe  !  " 

"  In  the  temptation  of  a  terrible  crime  I  thouglit  I  heard 
a  Voice  say,  'Mischief!  Remember  tlie  little  child.'  In 
that  supervention  which  is  so  readily  accepted  as  a  divine 
warning  when  the  imagination  is  morbidly  excited,  and 
when  the  conscience,  though  lulled  asleep  for  a  moment,  is 
still  asleep  so  lightly  that  the  sigh  of  a  breeze,  the  fall  of  a 
leaf,  can  awake  it  with  a  start  of  terror,  I  took  the  voice  for 
that  of  my  guardian  angel.  Thinking  over  it  later,  and 
coupling  the  voice  with  the  moral  of  those  weird  lines  you 
repeated  to  me  so  appositely  the  next  day,  I  conclude  tliat  I 
am  not  mistaken  when  1  say  it  was  from  your  lips  that  the 
voice  which  preserved  me  came." 

"  I  confess  the  impertinence — you  pardon  it  !  " 

The  Minstrel  seized  Kenfelm's  hand  and  pressed  it  earn- 
estly. 

"  Pardon  it !  Oh,  could  you  but  guess  what  cause  I  have 
to  be  grateful,  everlastingly  grateful  !  That  sudden  cry,  the 
remorse  and  horror  of  my  own  self  that  it  struck  into  me — 
deepened  by  those  rugged  lines  which  the  next  day  made 
me  shrink  in  dismay  from  'the  face  of  mv  darling  sin'  ! 
Th^n  came  the  turning-point  of  my  life.  From  that  day, 
the  lawless  vagabond  within  me  was  killed.  I  mean  not, 
ind.'ed,  the  love  of  nature  and  of  song  which  had  first  al- 
lured the  vagabond,  but  the  hatred  of  steadfast  habits  and 
of  serious  work — that  was  killed.  I  no  longer  trifled  with 
my  calling  ;  I  took  to  it  as  a  serious  duty.  And  when  I 
saw  h"r  v/hom  Fate  has  reserved  and  reared  for  my  bride, 
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her  face  was  no  longer  in  my  eyes  that  of  the  playful 
ciiild  ;  tiie  soul  of  the  woman  was  dawning  into  it.  It  is  but 
two  years  since  that  day,  to  nic  so  eventful.  Vet  my  fcjrtunes 
are  now  secured.  And  if  fame  be  not  established,  I  am  at 
last  in  a  position  which  warrants  my  saying  to  her  I  love, 
'  The  time  has  come  when,  without  fear  for  thy  future,  I  can 
ask  thee  ti)  be  mine.'  " 

The  man  spoke  with  so  fervent  a  passion  that  Kenelm 
silently  left  him  to  recover  his  wonted  self-possession, — not 
unwilling  to  be  silent, — not  unwilling,  in  the  softness  of  the 
hour,  passing  from  roseate  sunset  into  starry  twilight,  to 
murmur  to  himself,  "  And  the  time,  too,  has  come  for  me." 

After  a  few  moments  the  Minstrel  resumed  lightly  and 
cheerily  : 

"  Sir,  vour  turn  :  pray,  have  you  long  known — judging 
by  our  former  conversation,  you  cannot  have  longed  loved — 
the  lady  whom  vuu  have  wooed  and  won  ?" 

As  Kenelm  had  neither  as  yet  wooed  nor  won  the  lady 
in  question,  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
details  on  the  subject  of  love  particular  to  himself,  he  re- 
plied by  a  general  observation  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  coming  of  love  is  like  the  com- 
ing of  spring — the  date  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  the  calen- 
dar. It  may  be  slow  and  gradual,  it  may  be  quick  and 
sudden.  But  in  the  morning,  when  we  wake  and  recognize 
a  change  in  the  world  without,  verdure  on  the  trees,  blos- 
soms on  the  sward,  warmth  in  the  sunshine,  music  in  the 
air,  then  we  say  Spring  has  come  I  " 

"  I  like  your  illustration.  And  if  it  be  an  idle  question 
to  ask  a  lover  how  long  he  has  known  the  beloved  one,  so 
it  is  almost  as  idle  to  ask  if  sheTjc  not  beautiful.  He  can- 
not but  see  in  her  face  the  beauty  she  has  given  to  the 
world  without." 

"  True  ;  and  that  thotight  is  poetic  enough  to  make  me 
remind  you  that  I  favored  vou  with  the  maiden  specimen 
of  my  verse-making  on  conriition  that  you  repaid  me  l*y  a 
specimen  of  your  own  practical  skill  in  the  art.  And  I 
claim  the  right  to  suggest  the  theme.     Let  it  be " 

"Of  a  beef-steak?" 

"  Tush  !  you  have  worn  out  that  tasteless  joke  at  my  ex- 
pense. The  theme  must  be  of  love,  and  if  you  could  im- 
provise a  stanza  or  two  expressive  of  the  idea  you  just  ut- 
tered I  shall  listen  with  yet  more  pleased  attention." 

"Alas!  I  am  no  improvisatore.     Yet  I  will  avenge  my- 
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self  on  your  former  neglect  of  my  craft  by  chanting  to  you 
a  trifle  somewhat  in  unison  with  the  thougliL  you  ask  me  to 
versify,  but  which  you  would  not  stay  to  hear  at  Tor  Had- 
hain  (tliough  ycju  did  drop  a  shilling  into  Max's  tray) — it 
was  one  of  the  songs  I  sang  that  evening,  and  it  was  not  ill 
received  by  my  humble  audience. 

THE   BEAUTY   OF  THE   MISTRESS    IS    IN   THE    LOVER'S   EYE. 

"Is  she  not  pretty,  my  Mabel  May? 
Nobody  ever  yet  called  her  so. 
Are  not  her  lineaments  faultless,  say  ? 
If  I  must  answer  you  plahily — No. 

*'  Joy  to  believe  that  the  maid  I  love 

None  but  myself  as  she  is  can  see  ; 
Joy  that  she  steals  from  her  heaven  above 
And  is  only  revealed  on  this  earth  to  me  ! " 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  this  very  artless  ditty,  the 
Minstrel  rose  and  said: 

"  Now  I  must  bid  you  good-bye.  My  way  lies  through 
those  meadows,  and  )'ours,  no  doubt,  along  the  high-road." 

"  Not  so.  Permit  me  to  accompany  you.  I  have  a  lodg- 
ing not  far  from  hence,  to  which  the  path  through  the  fields 
is  the  shortest  way." 

The  Minstrel  turned  a  somewhat  surprised  and  some- 
what inquisitive  look  towards  Kenelm.  But  feeling,  per- 
haps, that  having  withheld  from  his  fellow-traveller  all  con- 
fidence as  to  his  own  name  and  attributes,  he  had  no  right 
to  ask  any  confidence  from  that  gentleman  not  voluntarily 
made  to  him,  he  courteously  said  that  he  wished  the  way 
were  longer,  since  it  would  be  so  pleasantly  halved,  and 
strode  forth  at  a  brisk  pace. 

The  twilight  was  now  closing  into  the  brightness  of  a 
starry  summer  night,  and  the  solitude  of  the  fields  was  un- 
broken. Both  these  men,  walking  side  by  side,  felt  su- 
premely happy.  But  happiness  is  like  wine  ;  its  effect  dif- 
feringwith  the  differing  temperaments  on  which  it  acts.  In 
this  case  garrulous  and  somewhat  vaunting  with  the  one 
man,  warm-colored,  sensuous,  impressionable  to  the  in- 
fluences of  external  nature,  as  an  JKolian  harp  to  the  rise 
or  fall  of  a  passing  wind  ;  and,  wnth  the  other  man,  taciturn 
and  somewhat  modestly  expressed,  saturnine,  meditative, 
not  indeed  dull  to  the  influences  of  external  nature,  but  deem- 
iq 
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ing  them  of  no  value  save  vvliere  they  passed  out  of  the  do- 
main of  the  sensuous  into  that  of  the  intellectual,  and  tiie 
soul  of  man  dictated  to  the  soulless  nature  its  own  ques- 
tions and  its  own  replies. 

The  Minstrel  took  the  talk  on  himself,  and  the  talk 
charmed  his  listener.  It  became  so  readily  eloquent  in  the 
tones  of  its  lUterance,  in  the  frank  play  of  its  delivery,  that 
I  could  no  more  adequately  describe  it  than  a  reporter, 
however  faithful  to  every  word  a  true  orator  may  say,  can 
describe  that  which,  apart  from  all  words,  belongs  to  the 
presence  of  the  orator  himself. 

Not,  then,  venturing  to  report  the  language  of  this  sin- 
gular itinerant,  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  of  the  nature  on  which  it  is  said  most  men 
can  be  eloquent  :  it  was  personal  to  himself.  Me  spoke  of 
aspirations  towards  the  achievement  of  a  name,  dating 
back  to  the  dawn  of  memory  ;  of  early  obstacles  in  lowly 
birth,  stinted  fortunes  ;  of  a  sudden  opening  to  his  ambition, 
while  yet  in  boyhood,  through  the  generous  favor  of  a  rich 
man,  who  said,  "The  child  has  genius,  I  will  give  it  the  dis- 
cipline of  culture,  one  day  it  shall  repay  to  the  world  wliat  it 
owes  to  me  ;"  of  studies  passionately  begun,  earnestly  pur- 
sued, and  mournfully  suspended  in  early  youth.  He  did 
not  say  how  or  wherefore  :  he  rushed  on  to  dwell  upon  the 
struggles  for  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  dependent  on 
him  ;  how  in  such  struggles  he  was  compelled  to  divert  toil 
and  energy  from  the  systematic  pursuit  of  the  object  he  had 
once  set  before  him  ;  the  necessities  for  money  were  too 
urgent  to  be  postponed  to  the  visions  of  fame.  "  J3ut  even," 
h3  exclaimed,  passionately,  "even  in  such  hasty  and  crude 
manifestations  of  what  is  within  me,  as  circumstances  lim- 
ited my  powers,  I  know  that  I  ought  to  have  found  from 
those  who  profess  to  be  authoritative  judges  the  encourage- 
ment of  praise.  Mow  much  better,  then,  I  should  have 
done  if  I  had  found  it!  Mow  a  little  praise  warms  out  of  a 
man  the  good  that  is  in  him,  and  the  sneer  of  a  contempt 
which  he  feels  to  be  unjust  chills  the  ardor  to  excel !  Mcnv- 
ever,  I  forced  my  way,  so  far  as  was  then  most  essential  to 
me,  the  sufficing  bread-maker  for  those  I  loved  ;  and  in  my 
holidays  of  song  and  ramble  I  found  a  delight  that  atoned 
for  all  the  rest.  But  still  the  desire  of  fame,  once  conceived 
in  childhood,  once  nourished  through  youth,  never  dies  but 
in  our  grave.  Foot  and  hoof  may  tread  it  down,  bud,  leaf, 
stalk  ;  its  root  is  too  deep  below  the  surface  for  them  to 
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reach,  and  year  after  year  stalk  and  leaf  and  bud  re-emerge. 
Love  may  depart  from  our  mortal  life  ;  we  console  ourselves 
— the  beloved  will  be  united  to  us  in  the  life  to  come. 
But  if  he  who  sets  his  heart  on  fame  loses  it  in  this  life, 
what  can  console  him  ? " 

"Did  you  not  say  a  little  while  ago  that  fame  allowed 
.of  no  grave  ?  " 

"  True  ;  but  if  we  do  not  achieve  it  before  we  ourselves 
are  in  the  grave,  what  comfort  can  it  give  to  us?  Love  as- 
cends to  heaven,  to  which  we  hope  ourselves  to  ascend  ;  but 
fame  remains  on  the  earth,  which  we  shall  never  again  re- 
visit. And  it  is  because  fame  is  earth-born  that  the  desire 
for  it  is  the  most  lasting,  the  regret  for  the  want  of  it  the 
most  bitter,  to  the  child  of  earth.  But  I  shall  achieve  it 
now  ;  it  is  already  in  my  grasp." 

By  this  time  the  travellers  had  arrived  at  the  brook,  fac- 
ing the  wooden  bridge  beside  Cromwell  Lodge. 

Here  the  Minstrel  halted  ;  and  Kenelm,  with  a  certain 
tremble  in  his  voice,  said,  "Is  it  not  time  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  known  to  each  other  by  name  ?  I  have  no 
longer  any  cause  to  conceal  mine,  indeed  I  never  had  any 
cause  stronger  than  whim — Kenelm  Chillingly,  the  only  snn 

of  Sir  Peter,  of  Exmundham, shire." 

"  I  Avish  your  father  joy  of  so  clever  a  son,"  said  the 
Minstrel,  with  his  wonted  urbanity.  "You  already  know 
enough  of  me  to  be  aware  that  I  am  of  much  humbler  birth 
and  station  than  you  ;  but  if  you  chance  to  have  visited  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  this  year — ah!  I  under- 
stand that  start — you  might  have  recognized  a  picture  of 
which  you  have  seen  the  rudimentary  sketch,  '  The  girl  with 
the  flower  ball,'  one  of  three  pictures  very  severely  handled 
by  'The  Londoner,'  but,  in  spite  of  that  potent  enemy,  in- 
suring fortune  and  promising  fame  to  the  Wandering  JNlin- 
strel,  whose  name,  if  the  sight  of  the  pictures  had  induced 
you  to  inquire  into  that,  you  would  have  found  to  be  Wal- 
ter Melville.  Next  January  I  hope,  thanks  to  that  picture, 
to  add  'Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.'  The  public  will 
not  let  them  keep  me  out  of  it,  in  spite  of  'The  Londoner.' 
You  are  probably  an  expected  guest  at  one  of  the  more  im- 
posing villas  from  which  we  sec  the  distant  lights.  I  am 
going  to  a  very  humble  cottage,  in  w^hich  henceforth  I  hope 
to  find  my  established  home.  I  am  there  now  only  for  a 
few  days,  but  pray  let  me  welcome  you  there  before  I  leave. 
The  cottage  is  called  Grasmere." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

The  Minstrel  g;ave  a  cordial  parting  shake  of  the  hand 
to  the  fellow-traveller  whom  he  had  advised  to  settle  down, 
not  noticing  how  very  cold  had  become  the  liand  in  his  own 
genial  grasp.  Lightly  he  passed  over  the  wooden  bridge, 
preceded  by  Max,  and  merrily,  when  he  had  gained  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  came  upon  Kcnelm's  ear,  through  the 
hush  of  the  luminous  night,  the  verse  of  the  uncompleted 


love-song : 


"  Singiiifj — singing, 

Lustily  singing, 

Down  the  road,  with  Jiis  dogs  before, 

Came  the  Kitter  of  Neiie»tein. 


M 


Love-song,  uncompleted — why  uncompleted  ?  It  was  not 
given  to  Kenelm  to  divine  the  why.  It  was  a  love-song 
versifying  one  of  the  prettiest  fairy-tales  in  the  world, 
which  was  a  great  favorite  with  Lily,  and  which  Lion  had 
promised  Lily  to  versify,  but  only  to  complete  it  in  her 
presence  and  to  her  perfect  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


If  I  could  not  venture  to  place  upon  paper  tlie  exact 
words  of  an  eloquent  coveter  of  fame,  the  earth-born,  still 
less  can  I  dare  to  place  tipon  paper  all  that  passed  through 
the  voiceless  heart  of  a  coveter  of  love,  the  heaven-born. 

From  the  hour  in  which  Kenelm  Chillingly  had  parted 
from  Waiter  Melville  until  somewhere  between  sunrise  and 
noon  the  next  day,  the  summer  joyousness  of  that  external 
nature  which  does  now  and  then,  though  for  the  most  part 
deceitfullv,  address  to  the  soul  of  man  questions  and  an- 
swers all  her  soulless  own,  laughed  away  the  gloom  of  his 
misgivings. 

No  doubt  this  Walter  Melville  was  the  beloved  guardian 
of  Lily  ;  no  doubt  it  was  Lily  whom  he  designated   as  re- 
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served  and  reared  to  become  his  bride.  But  on  that  quesr 
tion  Lily  herself  had  the  sovereign  voice.  It  remained  yet 
to  be  seen  whether  Kenehn  had  deceived  himself  in  the 
belief  that  had  made  the  world  so  beautifid  to  him  since  the 
hour  of  their  last  parting.  At  all  events  it  was  due  to  her, 
due  even  to  his  rival,  to  assert  his  own  claim  to  her  choice. 
And  the  more  he  recalled  all  that  Lily  had  ever  said  to  him 
of  her  guardian,  so  openly,  so  frankly,  proclaiming  affection, 
admiration,  gratitude,  the  more  convincingly  liis  reasonings 
allayed  his  fears,  whispering,  "So  might  a  child  speak  of  a 
parent :  not  so  does  the  maiden  speak  of  the  man  she  loves  ; 
she  can  scarcely  trust  herself  to  praise." 

In  fine,  it  was  not  in  despondent  mood,  nor  with  deject- 
ed looks,  that,  a  little  before  noon,  Kenehn  crossed  the 
bridge  and  re-entered  the  enchanted  land  of  Grasmere.  In 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  the  servant  who  opened  the  door 
said  that  neither  Mr.  Melville  nor  Miss  Mordaunt  were  at 
home  ;  they  had  but  just  gone  out  together  for  a  walk.  He 
was  about  to  turn  back,  wiien  Mrs.  Cameron  came  into  the 
hall,  and,  rather  by  gesture  than  words,  invited  him  to  en- 
ter. Kenelm  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room,  taking 
his  seat  beside  her.  He  was  about  to  speak,  when  she  in- 
terrupted him  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  unlike  its  usual  languor, 
so  keen,  so  sharp,  that  it  sounded  like  a  cry  of  distress. 

"I  was  just  about  to  come  to  you.  Happily,  however, 
you  find  me  alone,  and  what  may  pass  between  us  will  be 
soon  over.  But  first  tell  me — you  have  seen  your  parents  ; 
you  have  asked  their  consent  to  wed  a  girl  such  as  I  de- 
scribed ;  tell  me,  oh,  tell  me  that  that  consent  is  refused  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  here  with  their  full  permission 
to  ask  the  hand  of  your  niece." 

Mrs.  Cameron  sank  back  in  her  chair,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro  in  the  posture  of  a  person  in  great  pain. 

"  I  feared  that.  Walter  said  he  had  met  you  last  even- 
ing ;  that  you,  like  himself,  entertained  the  thought  of 
marriage.  You,  of  course,  when  you  learnt  his  name,  must 
have  known  with  whom  his  thought  was  connected.  Hap- 
pily, he  could  not  divine  what  was  the  choice  to  which  your 
youthful  fancy  had  been  so  blindly  led." 

'"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cameron,"  said  Kenelm,  very  mildly,  but 
very  firmly,  "you  were  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  I 
left  Moleswich  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
might  have  forestalled  my  intention,  the  intention  which 
brings  me  thus  early  to  your  house.     I  come  to  say  to  Miss 
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Mordaunl's  guardian,  *  I  ask  the  hand  of  your  ward.  If  you 
also  woo  her,  I  have  a  very  noble  rival.  With  both  of  us  no 
consideration  for  our  own  happiness  can  be  comparable  to 
the  duty  of  consulting  hers.  Let  her  choose  between  the 
two.'  " 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron;  "impossible! 
Vou  know  not  what  you  say  ;  know  not,  guess  not,  lunv 
sacred  are  the  claims  of  Walter  Melville  to  all  that  the  orphan 
whom  he  has  protected  from  her  very  birth  can  give  him  in 
return.  She  has  no  right  to  a  preference  for  another  ;  her 
heart  is  too  grateful  to  admit  of  one.  If  the  choice  were 
given  to  her  between  him  and  you,  it  is  he  whom  she  would 
ehoose.  Solemnly  I  assure  you  of  this.  Do  not,  then,  subject 
her  to  the  pain  of  such  a  choice.  Suppose,  if  you  will,  that 
you  had  attracted  her  fancy,  and  that  now  you  proclaimed 
your  love  and  urged  your  suit,  she  would  not,  must  not,  the 
less  reject  yonx  hand,  but  you  might  cloud  her  happiness  in 
accepting  Melville's.  Be  generous.  C<jnquer  your  own 
fancy  ;  it  can  be  but  a  passing  one.  Speak  not  to  her,  not 
to  Mr.  Melville,  of  a  wish  which  can  never  be  realized.  Go 
hence,  silently,  and  at  once." 

The  words  and  the  manner  of  the  pale  imploring  woman 
struck  a  vague  awe  into  the  heart  of  her  listener.  But  he 
did  not  the  less  I'esolutely  answer,  "I  cannot  obey  you.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  honor  commands  me  to  prove  to  your 
niece  that,  if  I  mistook  the  nature  of  her  feelings  towards 
me,  I  did  not,  by  word  or  look,  lead  her  to  believe  mine  to- 
wards herself  were  less  in  earnest  than  they  are  ;  and  it 
seems  scarcely  less  honorable  towards  my  worthy  rival  to 
endanger  his  own  future  happiness,  should  he  discover  later 
that  his  bride  would  have  been  happier  with  another.  Why 
be  so  mysteriously  apprehensive  .''  If,  as  you  say,  with  such 
apparent  conviction,  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  niece's  prefer- 
ence for  another,  at  a  word  from  her  own  lips  I  depart,  and 
you  will  see  me  no  m<^re.  But  that  word  must  be  said  by 
her;  and  if  you  will  not  permit  me  to  ask  for  it  in  your  own 
house,  I  will  take  my  chance  of  finding  her  now,  on  her  walk 
with  Mr.  Melville  ;  and,  could  he  deny  me  the  right  to  speak 
to  her  alone,  that  which  I  would  say  can  be  said  in  his  pres- 
ence. Ah  !  madam,  have  you  no  mercy  for  the  heart  that 
you  so  needlessly  torture  ?  If  I  must  bear  the  worst,  let  me 
learn  it,  and  at  once." 

"Learn  it,  then,  from  my  lips,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
speaking  with  a  voice  unnaturally  calm,  and  features  rigidly 
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set  into  stern  composure.  "And  I  place  the  secret  you 
■wring  from  me  under  tlie  seal  of  that  honor  whicli  you  so 
vauntingly  make  your  excuse  for  imperiling  the  peace  of  the 
home  I  ought  never  to  have  suffered  you  to  enter.  An  honest 
couple,  of  humble  station  and  narrow  means,  had  an  only 
son,  who  evinced  in  early  childhood  talents  so  remarkable 
that  they  attracted  the  notice  of  the  father's  employer,  a  rich 
man  of  very  benevolent  heart  and  very  cultivated  taste.  He 
sent  the  cliild,  at  his  expense,  to  a  first-rate  commercial 
school,  meaning  to  provide  for  him  later  in  his  own  firm. 
The  rich  man  was  the  head  partner  of  an  eminent  bank  ; 
but  very  infirm  health,  and  tastes  much  estranged  from 
business,  had  induced  him  to  retire  from  all  active  share  in 
the  firm,  the  management  of  which  was  confided  to  a  son 
whom  he  idolized.  But  the  talents  of  \.\\q protege h.Q.  had  sent 
to  school,  there  took  so  passionate  a  direction  towards  art, 
and  estranged  from  trade,  and  his  designs  in  drawing  when 
shown  to  connoisseurs  were  •  deemed  so  promising  of 
future  excellence,  that  the  patron  changed  his  original  in- 
tention, entered  him  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  a  distinguish- 
ed French  painter,  and  afterwards  bade  liim  perfect  his  taste 
by  the  study  of  Italian  and  Flemish  masterpieces. 

"  He  was  still  abroad,  when "   here    Mrs.    Cameron 

stopped,  with  visible  effort,  suppressed  a  sob,  and  went  on, 
whisperingly,  through  teeth  clinched  together — "when  a 
thunderbolt  fell  on  the  house  of  the  patron,  shattering  his 
fortunes,  blasting  his  name.  The  son,  unknown  to  the  father, 
had  been  decoyed  into  speculations,  which  proved  unfortun- 
ate ;  the  loss  might  have  been  easily  retrieved  in  the  first 
instance,  unhappily  he  took  the  wrong  course  to  retrieve  it, 
and  launched  into  new  hazards.  I  must  be  brief.  One  day  the 
world  was  startled  by  the  news  that  a  firm,  famed  for  its 
supposed  wealth  and  solidity,  was  bankrupt.  Dishonesty 
was  alleged,  was  proved,  not  against  the  father, — he  went 
forth  from  the  trial,  censured  indeed  for  neglect,  not  con- 
demned for  fraud,  but  a  penniless  pauper.  The — son — the 
son — the  idolized  son — was  removed  from  the  prisoner's 
dock,  a  convicted  felon,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  Es- 
caped that  sentence  by — by — you  guess — you  guess.  How 
could  he  escape  except  through  death  ? — death  by  his  own 
guilty  deed." 

Almost    as   much    overpowered     by    emotion  as     Mrs. 
Cameron  herself,  Kenelm  covered  his  bended  face  with  one 
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hand,  stretching  out  the  other  blindly  to  clasp  her  own,  but 
she  would  ni)t  lake  it. 

A  dreary  loieboding.  Again  before  his  eyes  rose  the 
old  gray  tower — again  in  his  ears  thrilled  the  tragic  tale  of 
the  Y'letwodes.  What  was  yet  left  untold  held  the  young 
man  in  spell-bound  silence.     Mrs.  Cameron  resumed  : 

'•'I  said  the  father  was  a  penniless  pauper;  he  died 
lingeringly  bed-ridden.  But  one  faithful  friend  did  not  de- 
sert that  bed  ;  the  youth  to  whose  genius  his  wealth  had 
ministered.  He  had  come  from  abroad  with  some  modest 
savings  from  the  sale  of  copies  or  sketches  made  in  Florence. 
These  savings  kept  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  the  old  man  and 
the  two  helpless  broken-hearted  women-paupers  like  himself, 
— his  own  daughter  and  his  son's  widow.  When  the  savings 
were  gone,  the  young  man  stooped  from  his  destined  calling, 
found  employment  somehow,  no  matter  how  alien  to  his 
tastes,  and  these  three  whom  his  toil  supported  never  wanted 
a  home  or  food.  Well,  a  few  weeks  after  her  husband's 
terrible  death,  his  young  widow  (they  had  not  been  a  year 
married)  gave  birth  to  a  child — a  girl.  She  did  not  survive  the 
exliaustion  of  her  confinement  many  days.  The  shock  of  her 
death  snapped  the  feeble  thread  of  the  poor  father's  life. 
Both  were  borne  to  the  grave  on  the  same  day.  Before 
they  died,  both  made  the  same  prayer  to  their  sole  two 
mourners,  the  felon's  sister  and  the  old  man's  young  bene- 
factor. The  prayer  was  this,  that  tlie  new-born  infant 
should  be  reared,  however  humbly,  in  ignorance  of  her 
birth,  of  a  father's  guilt  and  shame.  She  was  not  to  pass  a 
suppliant  for  charity  to  rich  and  high-born  kinsfolk,  who 
liad  vouchsafed  no  word  even  of  pity  to  the  felon's  guiltless 
father  and  as  guiltless  wife.  That  promise  has  been  kept 
till  now.  I  am  that  daughter.  The  name  I  bear,  *and  the 
name  which  I  gave  to  my  niece,  are  not  ours,  save  as  we 
may  indirectly  claim  them  through  alliances  centuries  ago. 
I  have  never  married.  I  was  to  have  been  a  bride,  bringing 
to  the  representative  of  no  ignoble  house  what  was  to  have 
been  a  princely  dower  ;  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  when 
the  bolt  fell.  I  have  never  again  seen  my  betrothed.  He 
went  abroad  and  died  there.  I  think  he  loved  me,  he  knew 
I  loved  him.  Who  can  blame  him  for  deserting  rne?  Who 
could  marry  the  felon's  sister !  Who  would  marry  the 
felon's  child?  Who,  but  one?-  The  man  who  knows  her 
secret,  and  will  guard  it ;  the  man  who,  caring  little  for  other 
education,  has  helped  to  instill  into  her  spotless  childhood 
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SO  Steadfast  a  love  of  truth,  so  exquisite  a  pride  of  honor, 
tliat  did  she  know  such  ignominy  rested  on  her  birth,  sjie 
would  pine  herself  away." 

"  Is  there  only  one  man  on  earth,"  cried  Kenelm,  sud- 
denly, rearing  his  face, — till  then  concealed  and  downcast, 
— and  with  a  loftiness  of  pride  on  its  aspect,  new  to  its  won- 
ted mildness,  "  Is  there  only  one  man  who  would  deem  the 
virgin,  at  whose  feet  he  desires  to  kneel  and  say,  'Deign  to 
be  the  queen  of  my  life,'  not  far  too  noble  in  herself  to  be 
debased  by  the  sins  of  others  before  she  was  even  born  ;  is 
there  only  one  man  who  does  not  think  that  the  love  of 
truth  and  the  pride  of  honor  are  most  royal  attributes  of 
woman  or  of  man,  no  matter  whether  the  fathers  of  the 
woman  or  the  man  were  pirates  as  lawless  as  the  fathers  of 
Norman  kings,  or  liars  as  unscrupulous,  where  their  own 
interests  were  concerned,  as  have  been  the  crowned  repre- 
sentatives of  lines  as  deservedly  famous  as  Caesars  and 
Bourbons,  Tudors  and  Stuarts  ?  Nobility,  like  genius,  is 
inborn.  One  man  alone  guard  her  secret ! — guard  a  secret 
that  if  made  known  could  trouble  a  heart  that  recoils  from 
shame  !  Ah,  madam,  we  Chillinglys  are  a  very  obscure 
undistinguished  race,  but  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
we  have  been  English  gentlemen.  Guard  her  secret  rather 
than  risk  the  chance  of  discovery  that  could  give  her  a 
pang  ?  I  would  pass  my  whole  life  by  her  side  in 
Kamtchatka,  and  even  there  I  would  not  snatch  a  glimpse  of 
the  secret  itself  with  mine  own  eves,  it  should  be  so  closely 
muffled  and  wrapped  round  by  the  folds  of  reverence  and 
worship." 

This  burst  of  passion  seemed  to  Mrs.  Cameron  the  sense- 
less declamation  of  an  inexperienced,  hot-headed  young 
man,  and,  putting  it  aside,  much  as  a  great  lawyer  dismisses 
as  balderdash  the  florid  rhetoric  of  some  junior  counsel, 
rhetoric  in  which  the  great  lawyer  had  once  indulged,  or  as 
a  woman  for  whom  romance  is  over  dismisses  as  idle  ver- 
biage some  romantic  sentiment  that  befools  her  young 
daughter,  Mrs.  Cameron  simply  replied,  "All  this  is  hollow 
talk,  Mr.  Chillingly  ;  let  us  come  to  the  point.  After  all  I 
have  said,  do  you  mean  to  persist  in  your  suit  to  my 
niece  ?  " 

"I  persist." 

"What!"  she  cried,  this  time  indignantly,  and  with  gen- 
erous indignation  ;  "what,  even  were  it  possible  that  you 
could  win  your  parents' consent  to  marry  the  child  of  a  man 
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condemned  to  pcnnl  servitude,  or,  consistently  with  the 
duties  a  son  owes  to  parents,  conceal  that  fact  from  them, 
could  you,  born  to  a  station  on  which  every  gossip  will  ask, 
•Who  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  future  l^ady  Chillingly?' 
believe  that  the  who  and  the  what  will  never  be  discovered  ? 
Have  vou,  a  mere  stranger,  unknown  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  right  to  say  to  Walter  Melville,  '  Resign  to  me  that  which 
is  your  sole  reward  toi-  the  sublime  sacrifices,  for  the  loyal 
devotion,  for  the  watchful  tenderness  of  patient  years  '  ?  " 

''Surely,  madam,"  cried  Kenelm,  more  startled,  more 
shaken  in  soul  by  this  appeal  than  by  the  previous  revela- 
tions ;  "  surely,  when  we  last  parted,  when  I  confided  to  you 
my  love  for  your  viiece,  when  you  consented  to  my  propo- 
sal to  return  home  and  obtain  my  father's  approval  of  my 
suit  ;  surely  then  was  the  time  to  say,  '  No  ;  a  suitor  with 
claims  paramount  and  irresistible  has  come  before  you.'  " 

"  I  did  not  then  know,  Heaven  is  my  witness,  1  did  not 
then  even  suspect,  that  Walter  Melville  ever  dreamed  of 
seeking  a  wife  in  the  child  who  had  grown  up  under  his 
eyes.  You  must  own,  indeed,  how  much  I  discouraged 
your  suit  ;  I  could  not  discourage  it  more  Avithout  revealing 
the  secret  of  her  birth,  only  to  be  revealed  as  an  extreme 
necessity.  But  my  persuasion  was  that  your  father  would 
not  consent  to  your  alliance  with  one  so  far  beneath  the  ex- 
pectations he  was  entitled  to  form,  and  the  refusal  of  that 
consent  would  terminate  all  further  acquaintance  between 
you  and  Lily,  leaving  her  secret  undisclosed.  It  was  not  till 
you  had  left,  only  indeed  two  days  ago,  that  I  received  from 
Walter  Melville  a  letter,  which  told  me  what  I  had  never 
before  conjectured.  Heie  is  the  letter  ;  read  it,  and  then 
say  if  you  have  the  heart  to  force  yourself  into  rivalry  with 

— with "     She  broke  off,  choked  by  her  exertion,  thrust 

the  letter  into  his  hands,  and  with  keen,  eager,  hungry  stare 
watched  his  countenance  while  he  read. 

Street.  Bloomsbury. 


"My  uear  Friend, — Joy  and  triumph  !  My  picture  is  completed; 
the  picture  on  wliich,  for  so  many  months,  I  have  worked  night  and  day  in 
this  den  of  a  studio,  without  a  glimpse  of  the  green  fields,  concealing  my  ad- 
dress from  every  one,  even  from  you,  lest  I  might  be  tempted  to  suspend  n\y 
labors.  The  picture  is  completed — it  is  sold ;  guess  the  price  I  Fifteen 
hundred  guineas,  and  to  a  dealer — a  dealer  !  Think  of  that  1  It  is  to  be 
carried  about  the  country,  exhibited  by  it.seH.  You  rememl)€r  those  three 
little  landscapes  of  mine  which  two  years  ago  I  would  gladly  have  sold  for  ten 
pounds,  only  neither  Lily  nor  you  would  let  me.  My  good  friend  and  earliest 
patron,  the  German  merchant  at  Luscombe,  who  called  on  me  yesterday,  of- 
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feied  to  cover  tliem  wiih  guineas  tliiice  piled  over  the  canvas.  Imagine  how 
happy  I  felt  when  1  forced  him  to  accep:  them  as  a  present.  What  a  leap  in 
a  man's  life  it  is  when  he  can  afford  to  say  '  1  give  !'  Now  then,  at  last,  at 
last  I  am  in  a  posuion  which  justifies  the  utterance  of  the  hope  wliich  has  for 
eighteen  years  been  my  solace,  my  support  ;  JDeen  the  sunbeam  that  ever  shone 
through  the  gloom,  wlicn  my  fate  was  at  the  darkest  ;  been  the  melody  that 
buoyed  me  aloft  as  in  the  song  of  the  skylark,  when  in  the  voices  of  men  I 
heard  but  the  laugh  of  scorn.  Do  you  remember  the  night  on  which  Lily's 
mother  besought  us  to  bring  up  her  child  in  ignorance  of  her  parentage,  not 
even  communicate  to  unkind  and  disdainful  relatives  that  such  a  child  was 
born  ?  do  you  remember  how  plaintively,  and  yet  how  pioudly,  she  so  nobly 
born,  so  luxuriously  nurtured,  clasping  my  liand  when  I  ventured  to  remon- 
strate and  say  that  her  own  family  could  not  condemn  her  child  because  of  her 
father's  guilt, — she,  the  proudest  woman  I  ever  knew,  she  whose  smile  I  can 
at  rare  moments  detect  in  Lily,  raised  her  jjcad  from  her  pillow,  and  gasped 
forth  : 

"  '  I  am  dying — the  last  words  of  the  dying  are  conmiands.  I  command 
you  to  see  that  my  child's  lot  is  not  that  of  a  felon's  daughter  transported  to 
the  hearth  of  nobles.  To  be  happy,  her  lot  must  lie  humble — no  roof  too 
humble  to  shelter,  no  husband  too  humble  to  wed,  the  felon's  daughter.' 

"  From  that  hour  I  formed  the  resolve  that  I  wovdd  keep  hand  and  heart 
free,  that  when  the  grandchild  of  my  princely  benefactor  grew  up  into  wo- 
manhood I  might  say  to  her,  '  I  am  humbly  born,  but  thy  mother  would  have 
given  thee  to  me.*  The  new-born,  consigned  to  our  charge,  has  now  ripened 
into  woman,  and  I  have  now  so  assured  my  fortune  tliat  it  is  no  longer  pov- 
erty and  struggle  that  I  should  ask  her  to  share.  I  am  con'-cious  that,  were 
her  fate  not  so  exceptional,  this  hope  of  mine  would  be  a  vain  presumption — 
conscious  that  I  am  but  the  creature  of  her  grandsire's  bounty,  and  that  from 
it  springs  all  I  ever  can  be — conscious  of  the  disparity  in  years — conscious  of 
many  a  ))ast  error  and  present  fault.  But,  as  fate  so  ordains,  such  considera- 
tions are  trivial ;  I  am  her  rightful  clioice.  What  otlier  choice,  compatible 
with  these  necessities  which  weigh,  dear  and  honored  friend,  immeasurably 
more  on  your  sense  of  honor  than  they  do  upon  mine,  and  yet  mine  is  not 
dull  ?  Granting,  then,  that  you,  her  nearest  and  most  responsible  relative, 
do  not  condemn  me  for  presumption,  all  else  seems  to  me  clear.  Lily's  child- 
like affection  for  me  is  too  deep  and  too  fond  not  to  warm  into  a  wife's  love. 
Happily,  too,  she  has  not  been  reared  in  the  stereotyped  boarding-school 
shallownesses  of  knowledge  and  vulgarities  of  gentility;  but  educated,  like 
myself,  by  the  free  influences  of  nature;  longing  for  no  halls  and  palaces 
save  those  that  we  build  as  we  list,  in  fairyland  ;  educated  to  comprehend 
and  to  share  the  fancies  which  are  more  than  booklore  to  the  worshiper  of  art 
and  song.  In  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  the  day  after  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be 
able  to  escape  from  London,  and  most  likelv  shall  come  on  foot  as  usual. 
How  I  long  to  see  once  more  the  woodbine  on  the  hedge-rows,  the  green 
blades  of  the  corn-field,  the  sunny  lapse  of  the  river,  and,  dearer  still,  the  tiny 
falls  of  our  own  little  noisy  rill  I  Meanwhile  I  entreat  you,  dearest,  gentlest, 
most  honored  of  such  few  friends  as  my  life  has  hitherto  won  to  itself,  to  con- 
sider well  the  direct  purport  of  this  letter.  If  you.  born  in  a  grade  so  much 
higher  than  mine,  feel  that  it  is  unwarrantable  insolence  in  me  to  asp're  to 
the  hand  of  my  patron's  grandchild,  say  so  plainly ;  and  I  remain  not  less 
grateful  for  your  friendship,  than  I  was  to  your  goodness  when  dining  for  the 
first  time  at  your  father's  palace.  Shy  and  sensitive  and  young,  I  felt  that 
his  grand  guests  wondered  why  I  was  invited  to  the  same  board  as  themselves. 
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You,  then  comtcH,  ndmired,  you  had  sympathetic  compassion  on  the  raw, 
sullen  i)oy  ;  left  those  who  then  seenied  to  ine  liUc  the  tjuiis  and  goddesses  of 
a  heathen  Tanlheon.  to  come  and  sit  beside  your  father's //vA'^V,  and  choer- 
inglv  whis|KM"  to  him  such  words  as  make  a  low-born,  ambiiious  lad  j;o  home 
liijlu-hearied,  saying  to  himself,  '  Si>me  day  or  other.'  And  what  it  is  to  an 
ambitious  lad,  fancying  himself  lifted  by  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  a  Pan- 
theon, to  go  home  light  hearted,  muttering  to  himself,  '  Some  day  or  other,' 
I  doubt  if  even  you  can  divine. 

"  But  should  you  be  as  kind  t<i  the  presumptuous  man  as  you  were  to  the 
basliful  boy,  and  say,  •  Realized  be  the  dream,  fulfilled  be  the  object  of  your 
life  !  take  from  nie,  as  her  next  of  kin,  the  last  descendant  of  your  bene- 
factor,' then  1  venture  to  address  to  you  this  request.  You  are  in  the  phice 
of  mother  to  your  sister's  child  ;  act  for  her  as  a  keeper  now,  to  prepare  her 
mind  and  heart  for  the  coming  change  in  the  relations  between  her  and  me. 
When  I  last  saw  her,  six  months  ago,  she  was  still  so  ]ilayfully  infantine  that 
it  half  seems  to  me  I  should  i>e  siiming  agamst  the  reverence  due  to  a  child, 
if  I  said  too  abruptly,  '  \'ou  arc  woman,  and  I  love  you  not  as  child  but  as 
Woman.'  And  yet,  time  is  not  allowed  to  me  for  long,  cautious,  and  gradual 
slide  from  tl)e  relationship  of  friend  into  that  of  lover.  I  now  understand 
what  the  great  master  of  my  art  once  said  to  me,  '  A  career  is  a  destiny.' 
By  one  of  those  merchant  ]irinccs  who  now  at  Manchester,  as  they  did  once 
at  Genoa  or  Venice,  reign  alike  over  those  two  civilizcrs  of  the  world  which 
to  dull  eyes  seem  antagonistic.  Art  and  Commerce,  an  offer  is  made  to  me 
for  a  picture  on  a  subject  which  strikes  his  fancy  ;  an  offer  so  magnificently 
liberal  that  his  commerce  must  command  my  art;  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject compels  me  to  seek  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  must 
have  all  the  hues  of  the  foliage  in  the  meridian  glories  of  summer.  I  can  I)Ut 
stay  at  Grasmere  a  very  few  days  ;  but  before  I  leave  I  must  know  this,  am  I 
going  to  work  for  Lily  or  am  I  not  ?  On  the  answer  to  that  question  de- 
pends all.  If  not  to  work  for  her  there  will  be  no  glory  in  the  summer,  no 
triumph  in  art  to  me  :  I  refuse  the  offer.  If  she  says,  "Yes  ;  it  is  for  me  you 
work.'  then  she  becomes  my  destmy.  She  assures  my  career.  Here  I  speak 
as  an  artist :  nobody  who  is  not  an  artist  can  guess  how  sovereign  over  even 
his  moral  being,  at  a  certain  critical  epoch  in  his  career  of  artist  or  his  life  of 
man,  is  the  success  or  the  failure  of  a  single  work.  But  I  go  on  to  speak  as 
man.  My  love  for  Lily  is  such  for  the  last  six  months,  that  though  if  she 
rejected  me  1  should  still  serve  art,  still  yearn  for  fame,  it  would  be  as  an  old 
man  might  do  either.     The  youth  of  my  life  would  be  gone. 

"As  man  I  say,  all  my  thoughts,  all  my  dreams  of  happiness,  distinct 
from  Art  and  fame,  are  summed  up  in  the  one  question — '  Is  Lily  to  be  my 
wife  or  not  ?  ' 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"W.  M." 

Kenelni  returned  the  letter  without  a  word. 

Enraged  by  his  silence,  Mrs.  Cameron  exclaimed  :  **  Now, 
sir,  what  say  you  ?  You  have  scarcely  known  Lily  five 
weeks.  What  is  the  feverish  fancy  of  five  weeks'  growth 
to  the  life-long  devotion  of  a  man  like  this  ?  Do  you  now 
dare  to  say,  '  I  persist '  ? " 

Kenelm  waved  his  hand  very  quietly,  as  if  to  dismiss  all 
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conception  of  taunt  and  insult,  and  said,  with  his  soft  mel- 
ancholy eyes  fixed  upon  the  working  features  of  Lily's  aunt, 
*'  This  man  is  more  worthy  of  her  than  I.  He  prays  you, 
in  his  letter,  to  prepare  your  niece  for  that  chanp^e  of  rela- 
tionship which  he  dreads  too  abruptly  to  break  to  her  him- 
self.    Have  you  done  so  ?" 

"  I  have  ;  the  night  I  got  the  letter." 

"And — you  hesitate  ;  speak  truthfully,  I  implore.     And 
—she " 

"  She,"  answered  Mrs.  Cameron,  feeling  herself  involun- 
tarily compelled  to  obey  the  voice  of  that  prayer,  "  she 
seemed  stunned  at  first,  muttering,  'This  is  a  dream — it  can- 
not be  trite — cannot!  I  Lion's  wife — I — I  !  I  his  destiny  ! 
In  nie  his  happiness!'  And  then  she  laughed  her  pretty 
child's  laugh,  and  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  said, 
'You  are  jesting,  aunty.  He  could  not  write  thus  !'  So  I 
put  that  part  of  his  letter  under  her  eyes  ;  and  Avhen  she  had 
convinced  herself,  her  face  became  very  grave,  more  like  a 
woman's  face  than  I  ever  saw  it ;  and  after  a  pause  she 
cried  out,  passionately,  'Can  you  thin-lc  me— can  I  think 
myself — so  bad,  so  ungrateful,  as  to  doubt  what  I  should 
answer,  if  Lion  asked  me  whether  I  would  willingly  say  or 
do  anything  that  made  him  unhappy?  If  there  be  such  a 
doubt  in  my  heart,  I  would  tear  it  out  by  the  roots,  heart 
and  all  !'  Oh,  ^Mr.  Chillingly,  there  would  be  no  happiness 
for  her  with  another,  knowing  that  she  had  blighted  the  life 
of  him  to  whom  she  owes  so  much,  though  she  never  will 
learn  how  much  more  she  owes,"  Kenelm  not  replying  to 
this  remark,  ]Mrs.  Cameron  resumed.  "I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,  Mr.  Chillingly.  I  was  not  quite  satisfied 
v.'ith  Lily's  manner  and  looks  the  next  morning,  that  is,  yes- 
terday. I  did  fear  there  might  be  some  struggle  in  her 
mind  in  which  there  entered  a  thought  of  yourself.  And 
when  Walter,  on  his  arrival  here  in  the  evening,  spoke  of 
you  as  one  he  had  met  before  in  his  rural  excursions,  but 
whose  name  he  only  learned  on  parting  at  the  bridge  by 
Cromwell  Lodge,  I  saw  that  Lily  turned  pale,  and  shortly 
afterwards  went  to  her  own  room  for  the  night.  Fearing 
that  any  interview  with  you,  though  it  would  not  alter  her 
resolve,  might  lessen  her  happiness  on  tlie  only  choice  she 
can  and  ouglit  to  adopt,  I  resolved  to  visit  you  this  morning, 
and  make  tliat  appeal  to  your  reason  and  your  heart  which 
I  have  done  now — not,  I  am  sure,  in  vaiu.  Hush  !  I  hear 
his  voice  ! " 
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Melville  entered  the  room,  Lily  leaning  on  his  arm.  The 
artist's  comely  face  was  radiant  with  an  ineffable  joyousness. 
Leaving  Lily,  he  reached  Kenclm's  side  as  with  a  single 
bound,  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "I  find 
that  vou  have  already  been  a  welcomed  visitor  in  this  house. 
Long  may  you  be  so,  so  say  I,  so  (I  answer  for  her)  says  my 
fair  betrothed,  to  whom  I  need  not  present  you." 

Lily  advanced,  ami  held  out  Jier  hand  very  timidly. 
Kenelm  touched  rather  than  clasped  it.  Mis  own  strong 
hand  trembled  like  a  leaf.  Me  ventured  l>ut  one  glance  at 
her  face.  All  the  bloom  had  died  out  of  it,  but  the  expres- 
sion seemed  to  him  wondrously,  cruelly  tranquil. 

*'Your  betrothed — your  future  bride!"  he  said  to  the 
artist,  with  a  mastery  over  his  emotion  rendered  less  difficult 
by  the  single  glance  at  that  trancjuil  face.  "  I  wish  you  joy. 
All  happiness  to  you,  Miss  Mordaunt.  You  have  made  a 
noble  choice." 

He  looked  round  for  his  hat  ;  it  lay  at  his  feet,  iKit  he  did 
not  see  it ;  his  eyes  wandering  away  with  uncertain  vision, 
like  those  of  a  sleep-Avalker. 

Mrs.  Cameron  picked  up  the  hat  and  gave  it  to  liim. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  meekly  ;  then  with  a  smile  half 
sweet,  half  bitter,  "  I  have  so  much  to  thank  you  for,  Mrs. 
Cameron." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  already — just  as  I  enter,  too. 
Hold  !  Mrs.  Cameron  tells  me  you  are  lodging  with  my  old 
friend  Jones.  Come  and  stop  a  couple  of  days  with  us  :  we 
can  find  you  a  room  ;  the  room  over  your  butterfly  cage,  eh, 
Fairy?" 

"  Thank  vou,  too.  Thank  you  all.  No  ;  I  must  be  in 
London  by  the  first  train." 

Speaking  thus,  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  door,  bowed 
with  the  quiet  grace  that  characterized  all  his  movements, 
and  was  g(jne. 

"  Pardon  his  abruptness,  Lily  ;  he  too  loves  \  he  too  is  im- 
patient to  find  a  betrothed,"  said  the  artist,  gayly  ;  "  but  now 
he  knows  my  dearest  secret,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  know 
his  ;  and  I  will  try." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  he  too  had  quit- 
ted the  room  and  overtaken  Kenelm  just  at  the  threshold. 

"  If  you  are  going  back  to  Cromwell  Lodge — to  pack  up, 
I  suppose  —let  me  walk  with  yoii  as  far  as  the  bridge." 

Kenelm  inclined  his  head  assentingly  and  tacitly  as  they 
passed  through  the  garden  gate,  winding  backward  through 
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the  lane  which  skirted  the  garden  pales  ;  when,  at  the  very- 
spot  in  wliich  the  day  after  tlieir  lirst  and  only  quarrel  Lily's 
face  had  been  seen  brightening  through  tiie  evergreens,  that 
day  on  which  the  old  woman,  quitting  her,  said,  "God  bless 
you  !  "  and  on  which  the  vicar,  walking  with  Kenelni,  spoke 
of  her  fairy  charms  ;  well,  just  in  that  spot  Lily's  face  ap- 
peared again,  not  this  time  brightening  througli  the  ever- 
greens, unless  the  palest  gleam  of  the  palest  moon  can  be 
said  to  brighten.  Kenelm  saw,  started,  halted.  His  com- 
panion, then  in  the  rush  of  a  gladsome  talk  of  which  Kenelm 
had  not  heard  a  word,  neither  saw  nor  halted  ;  he  walked  on 
mechanically,  gladsome  and  talking. 

Lily  stretched  forth  her  hand  through  the  evergreens. 
Kenelm  took  it  reverentially.  This  time  it  was  not  his  hand 
tliat  trembled. 

'  "Good-bye,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  good-bye  forever  in 
this  world.  You  understand — you  do  understand  me.  Say 
that  you  do." 

"  I  understand.  Noble  child — noble  choice.  God  bless 
you  !  God  comfort  me  !  "  murmured  Kenelm.  Their  eyes 
met.  Oh,  the  sadness,  and,  alas  !  oh,  the  love,  in  tlie  eyes 
of  both  ! 

Kenelm  passed  on. 

All  said  in  an  instant.  How  many  Alls  are  said  in  an  in- 
stant !  Melville  was  in  the  midst  of  some  glowing  sentence, 
begun  when  Kenelm  dropped  from  his  side,  and  the  end  of 
the  sentence  was  this  : 

"  Words  cannot  say  liow  fair  seems  life,  how  easy  seems 
conquest  of  fame,  dating  from  this  day — tliis  day" — and  in 
his  turn  he  halted,  looked  round  on  the  sunlit  landscape  and 
breathed  deep,  as  if  to  drink  into  his  soul  all  of  the  earth's 
joy  and  beauty  which  his  gaze  could  compass  and  the  arch 
of  the  horizon  bound. 

"They  who  knew  her  even  the  best,"  resumed  the  artist, 
striding  on,  "even  her  aunt,  never  could  guess  how  serious 
and  earnest,  under  all  her  infantine  prettiness  of  fancy,  is  that 
girl's  real  nature.  We  were  walking  along  the  brook-side, 
when  I  began  to  tell  her  how  solitarv  the  world  would  be  to 
me  if  I  could  not  win  her  to  m.y  side  ;  while  I  spoke  she  had 
turned  aside  from  the  path  we  had  taken,  and  it  was  not  till 
we  were  under  the  shadow  of  the  church  in  which  we  shall 
be  married  that  she  uttered  the  words  that  give  to  every  cloud 
in  my  fate  the  silver  lining  ;  implying  thus  how  solemnly 
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connected  in  her  mind  was  the   thought  of  love  with   the 
sanctity  of  rehgion." 

Kcnehn  shuddered — tlie  church—  the  burial-ground — the 
old  gi»tiiic  tomb — tlie  llowers  round  the  infant's  giave  ! 

"  But  I  am  talking  a  great  deal  too  much  about  myself," 
resumed  the  artist.  "Lovers  are  the  most  consummate  of 
all  egotists,  and  the  most  garrulous  of  all  gossips.  Vou  have 
wished  me  joy  on  my  destined  nuptials,  when  shall  I  wish 
you  joy  on  yours  ?  Since  we  have  begun  to  confide  in  each 
other,  you  are  in  my  debt  as  to  a  confidence." 

They  had  now  gained  the  bridge.  Kenelm  turned  round 
abruptly  :  "Good-day  ;  let  us  part  here.  I  have  nothing  to 
confide  to  you  that  might  not  seem  to  your  ears  a  mockery 
when  I  wish  you  joy."  So  saying,  so  obeying  in  spite  of 
himself  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  Kenelm  wrung  his  com- 
panion's hand  with  the  force  of  an  uncontrollable  agony,  and 
speeded  over  the  bridge  before  Melville  recovered  his  sur- 
prise. 

The  artist  would  have  small  claim  to  the  essential  attri- 
bute of  genius,  viz.,  the  intuitive  sympathy  of  passion  with 
passion,  if  that  secret  of  Kcnelm's  which  he  had  so  lightly 
said  "he  had  acquired  the  right  to  learn  "  was  not  revealed 
to  him  as  by  an  electric  flash.  "  Poor  fellow  I  "  he  said  to 
himself,  ]:)ityingly  ;  "  how  natural  that  he  should  fall  in  love 
with  P'airy  !  but  happily  he  is  so  young,  and  such  a  philoso- 
pher, that  it  is  but  one  of  those  trials  through  which,  at  least 
ten  times  a  year,  I  have  gone  with  wounds  that  leave  not  a 
scar." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  the  warm-blooded  worshipper  of  Na- 
ture returned  homeward,  too  blest  in  the  triumph  of  his  own 
love  to  feel  more  than  a  kindly  compassion  for  the  wounded 
heart,  consigned  witli  no  doubt  of  the  healing  result  to  the 
fickleness  of  )'outh  and  the  consolations  of  philosophy.  N(jt 
fur  a  moment  did  the  happier  rival  suspect  that  Kenelm's 
Icn^e  was  returned  ;  that  an  atom  in  the  heart  of  the  girl  who 
had  promised  to  be  his  bride  could  take  its  light  or  shadow 
from  any  love  but  his  own.  Yet,  more  from  delicacy  of  re- 
spect to  the  rival  so  suddenly  self-betrayed,  than  from  any 
more  pnidential  motive,  he  did  not  speak  even  to  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron of  Kenelm's  secret  and  sorrow  ;  and  certainly  neither 
she  nor  Lily  was  disposed  to  ask  any  question  that  concerned 
the  departed  visitor. 

In  fact,  the  name  of  Kenelm  Chillingly  was  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  mentioned  in  that  household  during  the  few  days  which 
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elapsed  before  Walter  Melville  quitted  Grasmere  for  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  not  to  return  till  the  autumn,  when  his 
marriage  with  Lily  was  to  take  place.  During  those  days 
Lily  was  calm  and  seemingly  cheerful — her  manner  towards 
her  betrothed,  if  more  subdued,  not  less  affectionate  than  of 
old.  Mrs.  Cameron  congratulated  herself  on  having  so  suc- 
cessfully got  rid  of  Kenclm  Chillingly. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 


So,  then,  but  for  that  officious  warning,  uttered  under  the 
balcony  at  Luscombe,  Kenelm  Chillingly  might  never  have 
had  a  rival  in  Walter  Melville.  But  ill  would  any  reader 
construe  the  character  of  Kenelm,  did  he  think  that  such  a 
thought  increased  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow.  No  sorrow 
in  the  thought  that  a  noble  nature  had  been  saved  from  the 
temptation  to  a  great  sin. 

The  good  man  does  good  merely  by  living.  And  the 
good  he  does  may  often  mar  the  plans  he  formed  for  his 
own  happiness.  But  he  cannot  regret  that  Heaven  has  per- 
mitted him  to  do  good. 

What  Kenelm  did  feel  is  perhaps  best  explained  in  the 
letter  to  Sir  Peter,  which  is  here  subioined  : 

"Mv  DEAREST  Father. — Never  till  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  that 
tender  desire  for  my  happiness  with  which,  overcoming  all  worldly  considera- 
tions, no  matter  at  what  disappointment  to  your  own  cherished  plans  or  am- 
bition for  the  heir  to  your  name  and  race,  you  sent  me  away  from  your  roof, 
these  words  ringing  in  my  ear  like  the  sound  of  joy-bells,  '  Choose  as  you  will, 
with  my  blessing  on  your  choice.  I  open  my  heart  to  admit  another  child — 
your  wife  shall  be  my  daughter.'  It  is  such  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  lo 
recall  those  words  now.  Of  all  human  affections  gratitude  is  surely  the  holiest  ; 
and  it  blends  itself  with  the  sweetness  of  religion  when  it  is  gratitude  to  a 
father.  And,  therefore,  do  not  grieve  too  much  for  me,  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  hopes  which  enchanted  me  when  we  parted  are  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Her 
hand  is  pledged  to  another — another  with  claims  upon  her  preference  to  whicli 
mine  cannot  be  compared  ;  and  he  is  himself,  putting  aside  the  accidents  of 
birth  and  fortune,  immeasurably  my  superior.  In  that  thought — I  mean  the 
thought  that  the  man  she  selects  deserves  her  more  than  I  do,  and  that  in  his 
happiness  she  will  blend  her  own — I  shall  find  comfort,  so  soon  as  I  can  fairly 
reason  down  the  first  all-engrossing  selfishness  that  follows  the  sense  of  unex- 
pected and  irremediable  loss.  Meanwhile  you  will  think  it  not  unnatural  that 
I  resort  to  such  aids  for  change  of  heart  as  are  afforded  by  change  of  scene. 
I  start  for  the  Continent  to-nig!u,  and  shall  not  rest  till  I  reach  Venice,  which 
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I  have  Tiot  yet  seen.  I  feel  irresistibly  nttracted  towards  still  canals  and  glid- 
ing gondolas.  I  will  write  to  you  and  to  my  dear  motlier  tlie  ilay  I  arrive. 
And  I  trust  to  write  cheerfully,  with  full  accounts  of  all  I  see  and  encounter. 
Do  not,  dearest  father,  in  your  letters  to  me  revert  or  allude  to  thai  grief, 
which  even  the  tenderest  word  from  your  own  tender  self  might  but  chafe  into 
pain  more  sensitive.  After  all,  a  disaiii)ointed  love  is  a  very  common  lot.  And 
we  meet  every  day  men — ay,  and  women  too — who  iiave  known  it,  and  are 
thoroughly  cured. 

"The  manliest  of  our  modern  lyrical  poets  has  said  very  nobly  and,  no 
doubt,  very  justly, 

'  To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate.' 

"  Ever  your  loving  son, 

"K.  C." 


CHAPTER   IX. 


Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
my  last  chapter.  Two  Englishmen  were— the  one  seated, 
the  other  reclined  at  length — on  one  of  the  mounds  that 
furrow  the  ascent  of  Posilippo.  Before  them  spread  the 
noiseless  sea,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  without  visible  ripple  ; 
to  the  left  there  was  a  distant  glimpse  through  gaps  of  brush- 
wood of  the  public  gardens  and  white  water  of  the  Chiaja. 
They  were  friends  who  had  chanced  to  meet  abroad, — unex- 
pectedly,— joined  company,  and  travelled  together  for  many 
months,  chiefly  in  the  East.  They  had  been  but  a  few  days 
in  Naples.  The  elder  of  the  two  had  important  affairs  in 
England  which  ought  to  have  summoned  him  back  long 
since.  But  he  did  not  let  his  friend  know  this  ;  his  affairs 
seemed  to  him  less  important  than  the  duties  he  owed  to  one 
for  whom  he  entertained  that  deep  and  noble  love  which  is 
something  stronger  than  brotherly,  for  with  brotherly  affec- 
tion it  combines  gratitude  and  reverence.  He  knevv%  too, 
that  his  friend  was  oppressed  by  a  haunting  sorrow,  of  which 
the  cause  was  divined  by  one,  not  revealed  by  the  other. 

To  leave  him,  so  beloved,  alone  with  that  sorrow  in 
strange  lands,  was  a  thought  not  to  be  cherished  by  a  friend 
so  tender  ;  for  in  the  friendship  of  this  man  there  was  that 
sort  of  tenderness  which  completes  a  nature  thoroughly  man- 
like, by  giving  it  a  touch  of  the  woman's. 

It  was  a  day  which  in  our  northern  climates  is  that  of 
winter  ;  in  the  southern  clime  of  Naples  it  was  mild  as  an 
English  summer  day  lingering  on  the  brink  of  autumn.  The 
sun  was  sloping  towards  the  west,  and  already  gathering 
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ni-ound  it  roseate  and  purple  fleeces.     Elsewhere,  the  deep- 
blue  sky  was  without  a  cloudlet. 

Both  had  been  for  some  minutes  silent  ;  at  length  the 
man  reclined  on  the  grass — it  was  the  younger  man — said 
suddenly,  and  with  no  previous  hint  of  the  subject  intro- 
duced, "Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  Tom,  and  answer  me 
truly.  Are  your  thoughts  as  clear  from  regrets  as  the  hea- 
vens above  us  are  from  a  cloud  ?  Man  takes  regret  from 
tears  that  have  ceased  to  flow,  as  the  heaven  takes  cloud  from 
the  rains  that  have  ceased  to  fall." 

"  Regrets  ?  Ah,  I  understand,  for  the  loss  of  the  girl  I 
once  loved  to  distraction  !  No  ;  surely  I  made  that  clear  to 
you  many,  many,  many  months  ago,  when  I  was  your  guest 
at  Moleswich." 

"Ay,  but  I  have  never,  since  then,  spoken  to  you  on  that 
subject.  I  did  not  dare.  It  seems  to  me  so  natural  that  a 
man,  in  the  earlier  struggle  between  love  and  reason,  should 
say,  'reason  shall  conquer,  and  has  conquered  ;'  and  yet^ — - 
and  yet — as  time  glides  on,  feel  that  the  conquerors  who  can- 
not put  down  rebellion  have  a  very  uneasy  reign.  Answer 
me  not  as  at  Moleswich,  during  the  first  struggle,  but  now, 
in  the  after-day,  when  reaction  from  struggle  comes." 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  answered  the  friend,  "  I  have  had  no 
reaction  at  all.  I  was  cured  entirely  when  I  had  once  seen 
Jessie  again,  another  man's  wife,  mother  to  his  child,  happy 
in  her  marriage,  and — whether  she  was  changed  or  not — very 
different  from  the  sort  of  wife  I  should  like  to  marry,  now^ 
that  I  am  no  longer  a  village  farrier." 

"And,  I  remember,  you  spoke  of  some  other  girl  whom 
it  would  suit  you  to  marry.  You  have  been  long  abroad 
from  her.  Do  you  ever  think  of  her — think  of  her  still  as 
your  future  wife  ?  Can  you  love  her  ?  Can  you,  who  have 
once  loved  so  faithfully,  love  again  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  love  Emily  better  than  I  did  when 
I  left  England.  We  correspond.  She  writes  such  nice  let- 
ters." Tom  hesitated,  blushed,  and  continued  timidly,  "  I 
should  like  to  show  you  one  of  her  letters." 

"Do." 

Tom  drew  forth  the  last  of  such  letters  from  his  breast- 
pocket. 

Kenelm  raised  himself  from  the  grnss,  took  the  letter,  and 
read  slowly,  carefully,  while  Tom  watched  in  vain  for  some 
approving  smile  to  brighten  up  the  dark  beauty  of  that  mel- 
ancholy face. 
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Certainly  it  was  the  letter  a  man  in  love  niiglit  show  witli 
pride  to  a  friend  ;  the  letter  of  a  lady,  well  educated,  well 
brought  up,  evincing  affection  modestly,  intelligence  mod- 
estly too  ;  the  sort  of  a  letter  in  which  a  mother  who  loved 
her  daughter,  and  approved  the  daughter's  choice,  could  not 
have  suiiQested  a  correction. 

As  Kenelm  gave  back  the  letter,  his  eyes  met  his  friend's. 
Those  were  eager  eyes — ^eyes  hungering  for  praise.  Kenelm's 
heart  smote  him  for  that  worst  of  sins  in  friendship — want  of 
sympathy  ;  and  that  uneasy  heart  forced  to  his  lips  congrat- 
ulations, not  perhaps  quite  sincere,  but  which  amply  satisfied 
the  lover.  In  uttering  them,  Kenelm  rose  to  his  feet,  threw 
his  arm  round  his  friend's  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Are  you  not 
tired  of  this  place,  Tom  ?  I  am.  Let  us  go  back  to  England 
to-morrow."  Tom's  honest  face  brightened  vividly.  "How 
selfish  and  egotistical  I  have  been  !"  continued  Kenelm  ;  "  I 
ought  to  have  thought  more  of  you,  your  career,  your  mar- 
riage— -pardon  me " 

"  Pardon  you — pardon  !  Don't  I  owe  to  you  all — owe  to 
you  Emily  herself?  If  you  had  never  come  to  Graveleigh, 
never  said,  '  Be  my  friend,'  what  should  I  have  been  now  ? 
what — what  ?" 

The  next  day  the  two  friends  quitted  Naples,  en  route  for 
England,  not  exchanging  many  words  by  the  way.  The  old 
loquacious  crotchety  humor  of  Kenelm  had  deserted  him.  A 
duller  companion  than  he  was  you  could  not  have  conceived. 
He  might  have  been  the  hero  of  a  young  lady's  novel. 

It  was  only  when  they  parted  in  London  that  Kenelm 
evinced  more  secret  purpose,  more  external  emotion  than 
one  of  his  heraldic  Daces  shifting  from  the  bed  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  waveless  pond. 

"  If  I  have  rightly  understood  you,  Tom,  all  this  change  in 
you,  all  this  cure  of  torturing  regret,  was  wrought — wrought 
lastingly — wrought  so  as  to  leave  you  heart-free  for  the  Avorld's 
actions  and  a  home's  peace,  on  that  eve  when  you  saw  her 
whose  face  till  then  had  haunted  you,  another  man's  happy 
wife,  and,  in  so  seeing  her,  either  her  face  was  changed,  or 
your  heart  became  so." 

"Quite  true.  I  might  express  it  otherwise,  but  the  fact 
remains  the  same." 

"  God  bless  you,  Tom  ;  bless  you  in  your  career  without, 
in  your  home  within,"  said  Kenelm,  wringing  his  friend's 
hand  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  that  was  to  whirl  to  love, 
and  wealth,  and  station,  the  whilom  bully  of  a  village,  along 
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the  iron  groove  of  that  contrivance  which,  though  now  the 
tritest  of  prosaic  realities,  seemed  once  too  poetical  for  a 
poet's  wildest  visions. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  winter's  evening  at  Moleswich.  Very  different  from 
a  winter  sunset  at  Naples.  It  is  intensely  cold.  There  has 
been  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  accompanied  with  severe,  bright, 
clear  frost,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  white  on  the  pavements. 
Kenelm  Chillingly  entered  the  town  on  foot,  no  longer  a 
knapsack  on  his  back.  Passing  through  the  main  street,  he 
paused  a  moment  at  the  door  of  Will  Somers.  The  shop 
was  closed.  No,  he  would  not  stay  there  to  ask  in  a  round- 
about way  for  news.  He  w^ould  go  in  straightforwardly  and 
manfully  to  Grasmere.  He  w^ould  take  the  inmates  there  by 
surprise.  The  sooner  he  could  bring  Tom's  experience  home 
to  himself,  the  better.  He  had  schooled  his  heart  to  rely  on 
that  experience,  and  it  brought  him  back  the  old  elasticity  of 
his  stride.  In  his  lofty  carriage  and  buoyant  face  was  again 
visible  the  old  haughtiness  of  the  indifferentism  that  keeps 
itself  aloof  from  the  turbulent  emotions  and  conventional 
frivolities  of  those  whom  its  philosophy  pities  and  scorns. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  he  who,  like  Swift,  never  laughed 
aloud,  and  often  laughed  inaudibly.  ''  Ha  !  ha  !  I  shall  exor- 
cise the  ghost  of  my  grief.  I  shall  never  be  haunted  again. 
If  that  stormy  creature  whom  love  might  have  maddened 
into  crime, — if  lie  were  cured  of  love  at  once  by  a  single  visit 
to  the  home  of  her  whose  face  was  changed  to  him — for  the 
smiles  and  the  tears  of  it  had  become  the  property  of  another 
man — how  much  more  should  I  be  left  without  a  scar  !  I, 
the  heir  of  the  Chillinglys  !  I,  the  kinsman  of  a  Mivers  !  I, 
the  pupil  of  a  Welby  !     I — I,  Kenelm  Chillingly,  to  be  thus 

— thus "     Here,  in  the  midst  of  his  boastful  soliloquy, 

the  well-remembered  brook  rushed  suddenly  upon  eye  and 
ear,  gleaming  and  moaning  under  the  wintry  moon.  Kenelm 
Chillingly  stopped,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Recovering  himself  slowly,  he  went  on  along  the  path, 
every  step  of  which  was  haunted  by  the  form  of  Lily. 

He  reached  the  garden-gate  of  Grasmere,  lifted  the  latch, 
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and  entered.  As  he  did  so,  a  man,  touching  liis  hat,  rushed 
beside,  and  advanced  before  liim— the  village  postman. 
Kenclm  drew  back  allowing  the  man  to  pass  to  the  door,  and 
as  he  thus  drew  back  he  cauglit  a  side  view  of  lighted  win- 
dows looking  on  the  lawn — the  windows  of  the  pleasant 
drawing-room  in  which  he  had  first  heard  Lily  speak  of  her 
guardian. 

The  postman  left  his  letters,  and  regained  the  garden  gate, 
■while  Kenclm  stood  still  wistfully  gazing  on  those  lighted 
windows.  He  had,  meanwhile,  advanced  along  the  whitened 
sward  to  the  light,  saying  to  himself,  "  Let  me  just  see  her 
and  her  happiness,  and  then  I  will  knock  boldly  at  the  door 
and  say,  'Good-evening,  Mrs.  Melville.'" 

So  Kenelm  stole  across  the  lawn,  and,  stationing  himself 
at  the  angle  of  the  wall,  looked  into  the  window. 

Melville,  in  dressing-robe  and  slippers,  was  seated  alone 
by  the  fireside.  His  dog  was  lazily  stretched  on  the  hearth- 
rug. One  by  one  the  features  of  the  room,  as  the  scene  of 
his  vanished  happiness,  grew  out  from  its  stillness  ;  the  del- 
icately-tinted walls  ;  the  dwarf  bookcase,  with  its  feminine 
ornaments  on  the  upper  shelf  ;  the  piano  standing  in  the 
same  place.  Lily's  own  small  low  chair  ;  that  was  not  in  its 
old  place,  but  thrust  into  a  remote  angle,  as  if  it  had  passed 
into  disuse.  Melville  was  reading  a  letter,  no  doubt  one  of 
those  which  the  postman  had  left.  Surely  the  contents  were 
pleasant,  for  his  fair  face,  always  frankly  expressive  of  emo- 
tion, brightened  wonderfully  as  he  read  on.  Then  he  rose 
with  a  quick,  brisk  movement,  and  pulled  the  bell  hastily. 

A  neat  maid-servant  entered — a  strange  face  to  Kenelm. 
Melville  gave  her  some  brief  message.  **  He  has  had  joyous 
news,"  thought  Kenelm.  "He  has  sent  for  his  wife,  that 
she  may  share  his  joy."  Presently  the  door  opened,  and 
entered,  not  Lily,  but  Mrs.  Cameron. 

She  looked  changed  ;  her  natural  quietude  of  mien  and 
movement  the  same,  indeed,  but  with  more  languor  in  it. 
Her  hair  had  become  gray.  Melville  was  standing  by  the 
table  as  she  approached  him.  He  put  the  letter  into  her 
hands  with  a  gay,  proud  smile,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder 
while  she  read  it,  pointing  with  his  finger  as  to  some  lines 
that  should  more  emphatically  claim  her  attention. 

When  she  had  finished,  her  fare  reflected  his  smile.  They 
exchanged  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  as  if  in  congratulation. 
"  Ah,"  thought  Kenelm,  "  the  letter  is  from  Lily.  SJie  is 
abroad.     Perhaps  the  birth  of  a  first-born." 
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Just  then  Blanche,  who  had  not  been  visible  before, 
emerged  from  under  the  table,  and,  as  Melville  re-seated  him- 
self by  the  fireside,  sprang  into  his  lap,  rubbing  herself 
against  his  breast.  The  expression  of  his  face  changed ;  he 
uttered  some  low  exclamation.  Mrs.  Cameron  took  the 
creature  from  his  lap,  stroking  it  quietly,  carried  it  across 
the  room,  .'ind  put  it  outside  the  door.  Then  she  seated  her- 
self beside  the  artist,  placing  her  hand  in  his,  and  they  con- 
versed in  low  tones,  till  Melville's  face  again  grew  bright, 
and  again  he  took  up  the  letter. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  maid-servant  entered  with  the  tea 
things,  and,  after  arranging  them  on  the  table,  approached 
the  window.  Kenelm  retreated  into  the  shade,  the  servant 
closed  the  shutters  and  drew  the  curtains — that  scene  of  quiet 
home  comfort  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  looker-on. 

Kenelm  felt  strangely  perplexed.  What  had  become  of 
Lily  ?  was  she  indeed  absent  from  her  home  ?  Had  he  con- 
jectured rightly,  that  the  letter  which  had  evidently  so  glad- 
dened Melville  was  from  her,  or  was  it  possible — here  a 
thought  of  joy  seized  his  heart  and  held  him  breathless — was 
it  possible  that,  after  all,  she  had  not  married  her  guardian  ; 
had  found  a  home  elsewhere — was  free?  He  moved  on 
fartiier  down  the  lawn,  towards  the  water,  that  he  might 
better  bring  before  his  sight  that  part  of  the  irregular  build- 
ing in  which  Lily  formerly  had  her  sleeping-chamber  and 
her  "own — own  room."  All  was  dark  there;  the  shutters 
inexorably  closed.  The  place  with  which  the  childlike  girl 
had  asssociated  her  most  childlike  fancies,  taming  and  tend- 
ing the  honey-drinkers  destined  to  pass  into  fairies,  that 
fragile  tenement  was  not  closed  against  the  winds  and  snows  ; 
its  doors  were  drearily  open  ;  gaps  in  the  delicate  wire-work  ; 
of  its  dainty  draperies  a  few  tattered  shreds  hanging  here 
and  there  ;  and  on  the  depopulated  floor  the  moonbeams  rest- 
ing cold  and  ghostly.  No  spray  from  the  tiny  fountain  ;  its 
basin  chipped  and  mouldering  ;  the  scanty  waters  therein 
frozen.  Of  all  the  pretty  wild  ones  that  Lily  fancied  she 
could  tame,  not  one.  Ah  !  yes,  there  was  one,  probably  not 
of  the  old  familiar  number  ;  a  stranger  that  might  have  crept 
in  for  shelter  from  the  first  blasts  of  winter,  and  now  clung 
to  an  angle  in  the  farther  wall,  its  wings  folded — asleep,  not 
dead.  But  Kenelm  saw  it  not  ;  he  noticed  only  the  general 
desolation  of  the  spot. 

"  Natural  enough,"  thought  he.  "She  has  outgrown  all 
such  pretty  silliness.     A  wife  cannot  remain  a  child.      Still, 
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if  she  had  liclonp^cd  to  nic.  .  .  ."  The  thonglit  clicked 
even  his  inward,  unspoken  utterance.  He  turned  away, 
paused  a  moment  under  the  leaHess  boughs  of  the  great 
willow  still  dipping  into  the  brook,  and  then  with  impatient 
steps  strode  bac  k  towards  the  garden  gate. 

*'  No — no — no.  I  cannot  now  enter  that  house  and  ask 
for  Mrs.  Melville.  Trial  enough  for  one  night  t(}  stand  on 
the  old  ground.  I  will  icturn  to  the  town.  I  will  call  at 
Jessie's,  and  there  I  can  learn  if  she  indeed  be  happy." 

So  lie  went  on  by  the  path  along  the  brook-side,  the 
night  momently  colder  and  colder  and  momently  clearer 
and  clearer,  while  the  moon  noiselessly  glided  into  loftier 
heights.  Wrapt  in  his  abstracted  thoughts,  when  he  came 
to  the  spot  in  which  the  path  split  in  twain  he  did  not  take 
that  which  led  more  directly  to  the  town.  His  steps,  natur- 
ally enough  following  the  train  of  his  thoughts,  led  him 
along  the  path  with  which  the  object  of  his  thoughts  was 
associated.  He  found  himself  on  the  burial-ground,  and  in 
front  of  the  old  ruined  tomb  with  tlie  effaced  inscription. 

**  Ah  !  child — child  !  "  he  murmured  almost  audibly, 
"  what  depths  of  woman  tenderness  lay  concealed  in  thee  ! 
In  what  loving  sympathy  with  the  past — sympathy  only 
vouchsafed  to  the  tenderest  women  and  the  highest  poets — 
didst  thou  lay  thy  flowers  on  the  tomb  to  which  thou  didst 
give  a  poet's  history  interpreted  by  a  woman's  lieart,  little 
dreaming  that  beneath  the  stone  slept  a  hero  of  thine  own 
fallen  race." 

He  passed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  yews,  whose 
leaves  no  winter  wind  can  strew,  and  paused  at  the  ruined 
tomb — no  llower  now  on  its  stone,  only  a  sprinkling  of  snow 
at  the  foot  of  it — sprinklings  of  snow  at  the  foot  of  each 
humbler  grave-mound.  Motionless  in  the  frosty  air  rested 
the  pointed  church  spire,  and  through  the  frosty  air,  higher 
and  higher  up  the  arch  of  heaven,  soared  the  unpausing 
moon.  Around,  and  below,  and  above  her,  the  stars  which 
no  science  can  number  ;  yet  not  less  difficult  to  nimiber  are 
the  thoughts,  desires,  aspirations,  which,  in  a  space  of  time 
briefer  than  a  winter's  night,  can  pass  through  the  infinite 
deeps  of  a  human  soul. 

From  his  stand  by  the  gothic  tomb,  Kenelm  looked  along 
the  churchyard  for  the  infant's  grave,  which  Lily's  pious 
care  had  bordered  with  votive  flowers.  Yes,  in  that  direction 
there  was  still  a  gleam  of  color;  could  it  be  of  Howers  in 
that  biting  winter-time  ?  — the  moon  is  so  deceptive,  it  silvers 
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into  the  hue  of  the  jessamines  the  green  of  the  everlast- 
ings. 

He  passed  towards  the  white  grave-mound.  His  sight 
had  duped  him  ;  no  pale  flower,  no  green  ''everlasting,"  on 
its  neglected  border — only  brown  mould,  withered  stalks, 
streaks  of  snow. 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  sadly,  "  she  told  me  she  had  never 
l)roken  a  promise  ;  and  she  had  given  a  promise  to  the  dying 
child.     Ah  !  she  is  too  happy  now  to  think  of  the  dead." 

So  murmuring,  he  was  about  to  turn  towards  the  town, 
when  close  by  that  child's  grave  he  saw  another.  Round 
that  other  there  were  pale  "everlastings,"  dwarfed  blossoms 
of  the  laurestinus  ;  at  the  foiu'  angles  the  drooping  bud  of  a 
Christmas  rose  ;  at  the  head  of  the  grave  was  a  white  stone, 
its  sharp  edges  cutting  into  the  star-lit  air  ;  and  on  the  head, 
in  fresh  letters,  were  inscribed  these  words  ; 


To  the  Memory  of 

L.  M., 

Aged  17, 

Died  October  29,  a.d.  18 — . 

This  stone,  above  tlie  grave  to  which  her  mortal 

remains  are  consigned,  beside  that  of  an  infant  nut 

more  sinless,  is  consecrated  by  those  who 

most  mourn  and  miss  her. 

Isabel  Cameron, 

Walter  Melvu.le. 

"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  next  morning  Mr.  Emlyn,  passing  from  his  garden 
to  the  town  of  Moleswnch,  descried  a  human  form  stretched 
on  the  burial-grotmd,  stirring  restlessly  but  very  slightly,  as 
if  with  an  involuntary  shiver,  and  tittering  broken  sounds, 
very  faintly  heard,  like  the  moans  that  a  man  in  pain  strives 
to  suppress  and  cannot. 

The  rector  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  man  was  lying,  his 
face  downward,  on  a  grave-mound,  not  dead,  not  asleep. 

"Poor  fellow  !  overtaken  by  drink,  I  fear,"  thought  the 
gentle  pastor  ;  and  as  it  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  com- 
passionate error  even  more  than  grief,  he  accosted  the  sup- 
so 
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posed  sinner  in  very  soothing  tones — trying  to  raise  him 
from  the  ground — and  with  very  kindly  words. 

Tlien  the  man  lifted  his  face  from  its  pillow  on  the  grave- 
mound,  looked  round  him  dreamilv  into  the  gray,  blank  air 
of  the  cheerless  morn,  and  rose  to  his  feet  quietly  and 
slowly. 

The  vicar  was  startled  ;  he  recognized  the  face  of  him  lie 
had  last  seen  in  the  magnificent  affluence  of  health  and 
strength.  But  the  character  of  the  face  was  changed — so 
changed  !  its  old  serenity  of  expression,  at  once  grave  and 
sweet,  succeeded  by  a  wild  trouble  in  the  heavy  eyelids  and 
trembling  lips. 

"  Mr.  Chillingly — you  !     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Varus,  Varus,"  exclaimed  Kenelm,  passionately,  "what 
hast  thou  done  with  my  legions  ?" 

At  that  quotation  of  the  well-known  greeting  of  Augus- 
tus to  his  unfortunate  general,  the  scholar  recoiled.  Had 
his  young  friend's  mind  deserted  him — dazed,  perhaps,  by 
over-study  ? 

He  was  soon  reassured  ;  Kenelm's  face  settled  back  into 
calm,  though  a  dreary  calm,  like  that  of  the  wintry  day. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Emlyn  ;  I  had  not  quite  shaken 
off  the  hold  of  a  strange  dream.  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
worse  off  than  Augustus  ;  he  did  not  lose  the  world  when 
the  legions  he  had  trusted  to  another  vanished  into  a 
grave." 

Here  Kenelm  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  the  rector — on 
which  he  leaned  rather  heavily — and  drew  him  on  from  the 
burial-ground  into  the  open  space  where  the  two  paths  met. 

"But  how  long  have  you  returned  to  Moleswich?" 
asked  Emlyn  ;  "  and  how  come  you  to  choose  so  damp  a 
bed  for  your  morning  slumbers  ?" 

"  The  wintry  cold  crept  into  my  veins  when  I  stood  in 
the  burial-ground,  and  I  was  very  weary  ;  I  had  no  sleep 
at  night.  Do  not  let  me  take  you  out  of  your  way  ;  I  am 
going  on  to  Grasmcre.  So  I  see,  by  the  record  on  a  grave- 
stone, that  it  is  more  than  a  vear  ago  since  Mr.  Melville  lost 
his  wife." 

""Wife?     He  never  married." 

"What  !"  cried  Kenelm.  "Whose,  then,  is  that  grave- 
stone—'  L.  M.'?" 

"  Alas  !  it  is  our  poor  Lily's." 

"  And  she  died  unmarried  ?" 

As  Kenelm  said  this  he  looked  up,  and  the  sun  broke 
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out  from  the  gloomy  haze  of  the  morning.  "  I  may  claim 
thee,  then,"  he  thought  within  himself — "claim  thee  as 
mine  when  we  meet  again." 

"Unmarried — yes,"  resumed  the  vicar.  "She  was  in- 
deed betrothed  to  her  guardian  ;  they  were  to  have  been 
married  in  the  autumn,  on  his  return  from  the  Rhine.  He 
went  there  to  paint  on  the  spot  itself  his  great  picture, 
which  is  now  so  famous — '  Roland,  the  Hermit  Knight, 
looking  towards  the  convent  lattice  for  a  sight  of  the  Holy 
Nun.'  Melville  had  scarcely  gone  before  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  poor  Lily  betrayed  them- 
selves ;  they  baffled  all  medical  skill — rapid  decline.  She 
was  always  very  delicate,  but  no  one  detected  in  her  the 
seeds  of  consumption.  Melville  only  returned  a  day  or  two 
before  her  death.  Dear  childlike  Lily  !  how  we  all  mourned 
for  her  !—  not  least  the  poor,  who  believed  in  her  fairy 
charms." 

"  And  least  of  all,  it  appears,  the  man  she  was  to  have 
married." 

"He? — Melville?  How  can  you  wrong  him  so?  His 
grief  was  intense — overpowering — for  the  time." 

"For  the  time!  what  time?"  muttered  Kenelm,  in, 
tones  too  low  for  the  pastor's  ear. 

They  moved  on  silently.     Mr.  Emlyn  resumed  : 

"  You  noticed  the  text  on  Lily's  grave-stone — 'Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me'  ?  She  dictated  it  herself 
the  day  before  she  died.  I  was  with  her  then,  so  I  was  at 
the  last." 

"Were  you — were  you — at  the  last — the  last?  Good- 
day,  Mr.  Emlyn  ;  we  are  just  in  sight  of  the  garden  gate. 
And — excuse  me — I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Melville  alone." 

"  Well,  then,  good-day  ;  but  if  you  are  making  any  sta}) 
in  the  neighborhood,  will  you  not  be  our  guest  ?  We  have 
a  room  at  your  service." 

"  I  thank  you  gratefully  !  but  I  return  to  London  in  an 
hour  or  so.  Hold,  a  moment.  You  were  with  her  at  thb 
last  ?     She  was  resigned  to  die  ?  " 

"  Resigned  !  that  is  scarcely  the  word.  The  smile  left 
upon  her  lips  was  not  that  of  human  resignation  ;  it  was  the 
smile  of  a  divine  joy." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Melville  is  at  liome,  in  his  studio." 

Kenelm  followed  the  maid  across  the  hall  into  a  room 
not  built  at  the  date  of  Kenelm's  former  visits  to  the  house  ; 
the  artist,  making  Grasmere  his  chief  residence  after  Lily's 
death,  had  added  it  at  the  back  of  the  neglected  place  where- 
in Li  y  had  encaged  "the  souls  of  infants  unbaptized." 

A  lofty  room,  with  a  casement,  partially  darkened,  to  the 
bleak  north  ;  various  sketches  on  the  walls  ;  gaunt  speci- 
mens of  antique  furniture,  and  of  gorgeous  Italian  silks, 
scattered  about  in  confused  disorder  ;  one  large  picture  on 
its  easel  curtained  ;  another  as  large,  and  half  finished,  before 
which  stood  the  painter.  He  turned  quickly  as  Kenelm  en- 
tered the  room  unannounced,  let  fall  brush  and  palette, 
came  iip  to  him  eagerly,  grasped  his  hand,  drooped  his  head 
on  Kenelm's  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  voice  struggling  with 
evident  and  strong  emotion  : 

"  Since  Ave  parted,  such  grief !  such  a  loss  !" 

"  I  know  it ;  I  have  seen  her  grave.  Let  us  not  speak 
of  it.  Whv  so  needlessly  revive  your  sorrow  ?  So — so — 
your  sanguine  hopes  are  fulfdled — the  world  at  last  has  done 
you  justice  ?  Emlyn  tells  me  that  you  have  painted  a  very 
famous  picture." 

Kenelm  had  seated  himself  as  he  thus  spoke.  The  paint- 
er still  stood  with  dejected  attitude  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  brushed  his  hand  over  his  moistened  eyes  once  or 
twice  before  he  answered,  "Yes  :  wait  a  moment,  don't  talk 
of  fame  yet.  Bear  with  me  :  the  sudden  sight  of  you  un- 
nerved me." 

The  artist  here  seated  himself  also  on  an  old  worm-eaten 
gothic  chest,  rumpling  and  chafing  the  golden  or  tinselled 
threads  of  the  embroidered  silk,  so  rare  and  so  time-worn, 
flung  over  the  gothic  chest,  so  rare  also,  and  so  worm-eaten. 

Kenelm  looked  through  half-closed  lips  at  the  artist,  and 
his  lips,  before  slightly  cunx'd  with  a  secret  scorn,  became 
gravely  compressed.  In  Melville's  struggle  to  conceal  emo 
tion  the  strong  man  recognized  a  strong  man — recognized, 
and  yet  only  wondered  ;  wondered  how  such  a  man,  to  whom 
Lily  had  pledged  her  hand,  could  so  soon  after  the  loss  of 
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Lily  go  on  painting  pictures,  and  care  for  any  praise  be- 
stowed on  a  yard  of  canvas. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Melville  recommenced  conversa- 
tion— no  more  reference  to  Lily  than  if  she  had  never  ex- 
isted. "  Yes,  my  last  picture  has  been  indeed  a  success,  a 
reward  complete,  if  tardy,  for  all  the  bitterness  of  former 
struggles  made  in  vain,  for  the  galling  sense  of  injustice,  the 
anguish  of  which  only  an  artist  knows,  when  unworthy 
rivals  are  ranked  before  him. 

'  Foes  quick  to  blame,  and  friends  afraid  to  praise.* 

True,  that  I  have  still  much  to  encounter,  the  cliques  still 
seek  to  disparage  me,  but  between  me  and  the  cliques  there 
stands  at  last  the  giant  form  of  the  public,  and  at  last  critics 
of  graver  weight  than  the  cliques  have  deigned  to  accord  to 
me  a  higher  rank  than  even  the  public  yet  acknowledge. 
Ah  !  Mr.  Chillingly,  you  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge  of 
paintings,  but,  excuse  me,  just  look  at  this  letter.  I  received 
it  only  last  night  from  the  greatest  connoisseur  of  my  art, 
certainly  in  England,  perhaps  in  Europe."  Here  Melville 
drew^,  from  the  side  pocket  of  his  picturesque  nioyen  age  sur- 
tout,  a  letter  signed  by  a  name  authoritative  to  all  who — be- 
ing painters  themselves — acknowledge  authority  in  one  who 
could  no  more  paint  a  picture  himself  than  Addison,  the 
ablest  critic  of  the  greatest  poem  modern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced, could  have  written  ten  lines  of  the  Paradise  Lost — 
and  thrust  the  letter  into  Kenelm's  hand.  Kenelm  read  it 
listlessly,  with  an  increased  contempt  for  an  artist  who 
could  so  find  in  gratified  vanity  consolation  for  the  life  gone 
from  earth.  But,  listlessly  as  he  read  the  letter,  the  sincere 
and  fervent  enthusiasm  of  the  laudatory  contents  impressed 
him,  and  the  pre-eminent  authority  of  the  signature  could 
not  be  denied. 

The  letter  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  Melville's  re- 
cent election  to  the  dignity  of  R.A.,  successor  to  a  very  great 
artist  whose  death  had  created  a  vacancy  in  the  Academy. 
He  returned  the  letter  to  Melville,  saying,  "  This  is  the  let- 
ter I  saw  you  reading  last  night  as  I  looked  in  at  your  win- 
dow. Indeed,  for  a  man  who  cares  for  the  opinion  of  other 
men,  this  letter  is  very  flattering  ;  and  for  the  painter  who 
cares  for  money,  it  must  be  very  pleasant  to  know  by  how 
many  guineas  every  inch  of  his  canvas  may  be  covered." 
Unable  longer  to  control  his  passions  of  rage,  of  scorn,  of 
agonizing  grief,  Kenelm  then  burst  forth,  "Man,  Man,  whom 
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I  once  accepted  as  a  teacher  on  human  life,  a  teacher  to 
warm,  to  brighten,  to  exalt  mine  own  indifferent,  dreamy, 
slow-pulsed  self!  lias  not  the  one  woman  whom  thou  didst 
select  out  of  this  over-crowdcil  world  to  be  bone  of  tiiy  bone, 
llesh  of  thy  llesh,  vanished  evermore  from  the  earth — little 
more  than  a  year  since  her  voice  was  silenced,  her  heart 
ceased  to  beat?  But  how  slight  is  such  loss  to  thy  life, 
compared  to  the  worth  of  a  compliment  that  Hatters  thy 
vanity! " 

The  artist  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  indignant  impulse. 
But  the  angry  flush  faded  from  his  clieek  as  he  looked  on 
the  countenance  of  his  rebuker.  He  walked  up  to  him,  and 
attempted  to  take  his  hand,  but  Kenelm  snatched  it  scorn- 
fully from  his  grasp. 

"  Poor  friend,"  said  Melville,  sadly  and  soothingly,  "  I 
did  not  think  you  loved  her  thus  deeply.  Pardon  me."  He 
drew  a  chair  close  to  Kenelm's,  and  after  a  brief  pause  went 
on  thus,  in  very  earnest  tones  :  "  I  am  not  so  heartless,  not 
so  forgetful  of  my  loss,  as  you  suppose.  But  reflect,  you 
have  but  just  learned  of  her  death,  you  are  under  the  first 
shock  of  grief.  More  than  a  year  has  been  given  to  me  for 
gradual  submission  to  the  decree  of  Heaven.  Now  listen  to 
me,  and  try  to  listen  calmly.  I  am  many  years  older  than 
you,  I  ought  to  know  better  the  conditions  on  which  man 
holds  the  tenure  of  life.  Life  is  composite,  many-sided, 
nature  does  not  permit  it  to  be  lastingly  monopolized  by  a 
single  passion,  or,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  its  strength,  to 
be  lastingly  blighted  by  a  single  sorrow.  Survey  the  great 
mass  of  our  common  race,  engaged  in  the  various  callings, 
some  the  humblest,  some  the  loftiest,  by  which  the  business 
of  the  world  is  carried  on, — can  you  justly  despise  as  heart- 
less the  poor  trader,  or  the  great  statesman,  when,  it  may  be 
but  a  few  days  after  the  loss  of  some  one  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  his  heart,  the  trader  re-opens  his  shop,  the  statesman 
reappears  in  his  office  ?  But  in  me,  the  votary  of  art,  in  me 
you  behold  but  the  weakness  of  gratified  vanity^if  I  feel 
joy  in  the  hope  that  my  art  may  triumph,  and  my  country 
may  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  contribute  to  her 
renown — where  and  when  ever  lived  an  artist  not  sustained 
by  that  hope,  in  privation,  in  sickness,  in  the  sorrows  he  must 
share  with  his  kind  ?  Nor  is  this  hope  that  of  a  feminine 
vanity,  a  sicklier  craving  for  applause  :  it  identifies  itself 
with  glorious  services  to  our  land,  to  our  race,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  all  after-time.     Our  art  cannot  triumph,  our  name 
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cannot  live,  unless  we  achieve  a  something  that  tends  to 
beautify  or  ennoble  the  world  in  which  wc  accept  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  toil  and  of  sorrow,  in  order,  therefrom,  to 
work  out  for  successive  multitudes  a  recreation  and  a  joy." 

While  the  artist  thus  spoke,  Kenelm  lifted  towards  his 
face  eyes  charged  with  suppressed  tears.  And  the  face, 
kindling  as  the  artist  vindicated  himself  from  the  young 
man's  bitter  charge,  became  touchingly  sweet  in  its  grave 
expression  at  the  close  of  the  not  ignoble  defence. 

"Enough,"  said  Kenelm,  rising.  "There  is  a  ring  of 
truth  in  what  you  say.  I  can  conceive  the  artist's,  the  poet's, 
escape  from  this  world  when  all  therein  is  death  and  winter, 
into  the  world  he  creates  and  colors  at  his  will  with  the  hues 
of  summer.  So,  too,  I  can  conceive  how  the  man  whose  life 
is  sternly  fitted  into  the  grooves  of  a  trader's  calling,  or  a 
statesman's  duties,  is  borne  on  by  the  force  of  custom  afar 
from  such  brief  halting-spot  as  a  grave.  But  I  am  no  poet, 
no  artist,  no  trader,  no  statesman  ;  I  have  no  calling,  my  life 
is  fixed  into  no  grooves.     Adieu.' 

"  Hold  a  moment.  Not  now,  but  somewhat  later,  ask 
yourself  whether  any  life  can  be  permitted  to  wander  in 
space,  a  monad  detached  from  the  lives  of  others.  Into 
some  groove  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  settle,  and  be 
borne  on  obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  responsibil- 
ity to  God." 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


Kenelm  went  back  alone,  and  with  downcast  looks, 
through  the  desolate  flowerless  garden,  when  at  the  other 
side  of  the  gate  a  light  touch  was  laid  on  his  arm.  He  look- 
ed up,  and  recognized  Mrs.  Cameron. 

"  I  saw  you,"  she  said,  "  from  my  window  coming  to  the 
house,  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  here.  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you  alone.     Allow  me  to  walk  beside  you." 

Kenelm  inclined  his  head  assentingly,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. 

They  were  nearly  midway  between  the  cottage  and  the 
burial-ground  when  Mrs  Cameron  resumed,  her  tones  quick 
and  agitated  contrasting  her  habitual  languid  quietude  : 

"  I  have  a  great  weight  on  my  mind  ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
remorse.     I  acted  as  I    thought   in   my  conscience   for  the 
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best.  Hut  oil.  Mr.  Cliillingly,  if  I  erred— if  I  judged  wrongly, 
do  say  yoii  at  least  forgive  ine."  She  seized  his  hand,  press- 
ing it  convulsively.  Kenelm  muttered  inaiulibly— a  sort  of 
dreary  stupor  had  succeeded  to  the  intense  excitement  of 
grief.     Mrs.  Cameron  went  on  : 

"You  could  not  have  married  I>ily — you  know  you  could 
noi.  The  secret  of  her  birth  could  not,  in  honor,  have  been 
concealed  from  your  parents.  They  could  not  have  con- 
sented to  your  marriage  ;  and  even  if  you  had  persisted, 
without  that  consent  and  in  spite  of  that  secret,  to  press 
for  it — even  had  she  been  yours " 

"  Might  she  not  be  living  now  ?"  cried  Kenelm,  fiercely. 

"  No — no  ;  the  secret  must  have  come  out.  The  cruel 
world  would  have  discovered  it  ;  it  would  have  reached  her 
ears.  The  shame  of  it  would  liave  killed  her.  How  bitter 
then  would  have  been  her  short  interval  of  life  !  As  it  is, 
she  passed  away — resigned  and  happy.  But  1  own  tliat  I 
did  not,  could  not,  understand  her,  could  not  believe  her 
feelings  for  you  to  be  so  deep.  I  did  think  that,  when 
she  knew  her  own  heart,  she  would  find  that  love  for  her 
guardian  was  its  strongest  affection.  She  assented,  appar- 
ently without  a  pang,  to  become  his  wife  ;  and  she  seemed 
always  so  fond  of  him,  and  what  girl  would  not  be  ?  But  I 
was  mistaken-— deceived.  From  the  day  you  saw  licr  last, 
she  began  to  fade  away  ;  but  then  Walter  left  a  few  days 
after,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  his  absence  she  mourned. 
She  never  owned  to  me  that  it  was  )'^ours — never  till  too  late 
— too  late — just  when  my  sad  letter  had  summoned  him  back 
only  three  days  before  she  died.  Mad  I  known  earlier,  while 
yet  there  was  hope  of  recovery,  I  must  have  written  to  you, 
even  though  the  obstacles  to  your  union  with  her  remained 
the  same.  Oh,  again  I  implore  you,  say  that  if  I  erred  you 
forgive  me.  She  did,  kissing  me  so  tenderly.  She  did  forgive 
me.     Will  ncU  you  ?     It  would  have  been  her  wish." 

"  Her  wish  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  disobey  it?  I  know 
not  if  I  have  anything  to  forgive.  If  I  have,  how  could  I 
not  forgive  one  who  loved  her  ?     God  comfort  us    both  !  "         If 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  Mrs.  Cameron's  forehead.  The 
poor  woman  threw  her  arms  gratefully,  lovingly  round  him, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

When  she  had  recovered  her  emotion,  she  said  : 

'•And  now,  it  is  with  so  much  lighter  a  heart  that  I 
can  fulfil  her  commission  to  you.  But,  before  I  place  this 
in  your  hands,  can  you  make  me  one  promise  ?     Never  tell     % 
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Melville  how  she  loved  you.  She  was  so  careful  he  should 
never  guess  that.  And  if  he  knew  it  was  the  thought 
of  union  with  him  which  had  killed  her,  he  would  never 
smile  again." 

"You  would  not  ask  such  a  promise  if  you  could  guess 
how  sacred  from  all  the  world  I  hold  that  secret  that  you 
confide  to  me.  By  that  secret  the  grave  is  changed  into  an 
altar.     Our  bridals  now  are  only  awhile  deferred." 

Mrs.  Cameron  placed  a  letter  in  Kenelm's  hand,  and, 
murmuring  in  accents  broken  by  a  sob,  "  She  gave  it  to  me 
the  day  before  her  last,"  left  him,  and  with  quick  vacillat- 
ing steps  hurried  back  towards  the  cottage.  She  now  un- 
derstood //w,  at  last,  too  well  not  to  feel  that  on  opening 
that  letter  he  must  be  alone  with  the  dead. 

It  is  strange  that  we  need  have  so  little  practical  house- 
hold knowledge  of  each  other  to  be  in  love.  Never  till  then 
had  Kenelm's  eyes  rested  upon  Lily's  handwriting.  And 
he  now  gazed  at  the  formal  address  on  the  envelope  with  a 
sort  of  awe.  Unknown  handwriting  coming  to  him  from 
an  unknown  world — delicate,  tremulous  handwriting — hand- 
writing not  of  one  grown  up,  yet  not  of  a  child  who  had  long 
to  live. 

He  turned  the  envelope  over  and  over — not  impatiently 
as  does  the  lover  whose  heart  beats  at  the  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching footstep,  but  lingeringly,  timidly.  He  would  not 
break  the  seal. 

He  was  now  so  near  the  burial-ground.  Where  should 
the  first  letter  ever  received  from  her — the  sole  letter  he  ever 
could  receive — be  so  reverentially,  lovingly  read,  as  at  her 
grave  ? 

He  walked  on  to  the  burial-ground,  sat  down  by  the  grave, 
broke  the  envelope  ;  a  poor  little  ring,  with  a  poor  little 
single  turquoise,  rolled  out  and  rested  at  his  feet.  The  let- 
ter contained  only  these  words  : 

"  The  ring  comes  back  to  you.  I  could  not  live  to  marry  another.  I 
never  knew  how  I  loved  you — till,  till  I  began  to  pray  that  you  might  not 
love  me  too  much.     Darling  !  darling  !  good-bye,  darling  ! 

"Lily. 

"  Don't  let  Lion  ever  see  this,  or  ever  Icnow  what  it  says  to  you.  He  is 
so  good,  and  deserves  to  be  so  happy.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  ring  ? 
Darling  !  darling  !  " 

20* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Somewhat  more  than  another  year  has  rolled  away.  It  is 
early  spring  in  London.  The  trees  in  the  parks  and  squares 
are  budding  into  leaf  and  blossom.  Lco}:)old  Travers  has 
had  a  brief  but  serious  conversation  with  his  daughter,  and 
is  now  gone  forth  on  horseback.  Handsome  and  graceful 
still,  Leopold  Travers  when  in  London  is  pleased  to  find 
himself  scarcely  less  the  fashion  with  the  young  than  he 
was  when  himself  in  youth.  He  is  now  riding  along  the 
banks  of  the  Serpentine,  no  one  better  mounted,  better 
dressed,  better  looking,  or  talking  Avith  greater  fluency  on 
the  topics  which  interest  his  companions. 

Cecilia  is  in  the  smaller  drawing-room;  which  is  exclus- 
ively appropriated  to  her  use — alone  with  Lady  Glenalvon. 
Ladv  Glenalvon. — "  I  own,  my  dear,  dear  Cecilia,  that 
I  range  myself  at  last  on  the  side  of  your  father.  How 
earnestly  at  one  time  I  had  hoped  that  Kenelm  Chillingly 
might  woo  and  win  the  bride  that  seemed  to  me  most  fitted 
to  adorn  and  to  cheer  his  life,  I  need  not  say.  But  when  at 
Exmundham  he  asked  me  to  befriend  his  choice  of  another, 
to  reconcile  his  mother  to  that  choice, — evidently  not  a 
suitable  one, — I  gave  him  up.  And  though  that  affair  is  at 
an  end,  he  seems  little  likely  ever  to  settle  down  to  practi- 
cal duties  and  domestic  habits,  an  idle  wanderer  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  only  heard  of  in  remote  places  and  with 
strange  companions.  Perhaps  he  riiay  never  return  to 
England." 

Cecilia. —  "He  is  in  England  now,  and  in  London." 

Lady  Glenalvon. — "  You  amaze  me !  Who  told  you 
so?" 

Cecilia. — "  His  father,  who  is  with  him.  Sir  Peter  called 
yesterday,  and  spoke  to  me  so  kindly."  Cecilia  here  turned 
aside  her  face  to  conceal  the  tears  that  had  started  to  her 
eyes. 

Lady  Glenalvon. — "  Did  Mr.  Travers  see  Sir  Peter  ?  " 

Cecilia. — "Yes  ;  and  I  think  it  was  something  that  passed 
between  them  which  made  my  father  speak  to  me — for  the 
first  time — almost  sternly." 

Lady  Glenalvon. — "  In  urging  Gordon  Chillingly's 
suit?" 
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Cecilia. —  "Commanding  me  to  reconsider  my  rejection 
of  it.     He  lias  contrived  to  fascinate  my  father." 

Lady  Glenalvon. — "  So  he  has  me.  Of  course  you  might 
choose  among  other  candidates  for  your  hand  one  of  much 
higher  wordly  rank,  of  much  larger  fortune  ;  yet,  as  you 
have  already  rejected  them,  Gordon's  merits  become  still 
more  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing.  He  has  already  leapt  into 
a  position  that  mere  rank  and  mere  wealth  cannot  attain. 
Men  of  all  parties  speak  highly  of  his  parliamentary  abilities. 
He  is  already  marked  in  public  opinion  as  a  coming  man 
— a  future  minister  of  the  highest  grade.  He  has  youth  and 
good  looks,  his  moral  character  is  without  a  blemish,  yet 
his  manners  are  so  free  from  affected  austerity,  so  frank,  so 
genial.  Any  woman  might  be  pleased  with  his  companion- 
ship ;  and  you,  with  your  intellect,  your  culture  ;  you,  so 
born  for  high  station';  you  of  all  women  might  be  proud  to 
partake  the  anxieties  of  his  career  and  the  rewards  of  his 
ambition." 

Cecilia  (clasping  her  hands  tightly  together). — "  I  can- 
not, I  cannot.  He  may  be  all  you  say — I  know  nothing 
against  Mr.  Chillingly  Gordon — but  my  whole  nature  is  an- 
tagonistic to  his  ;  and  even  were  it  not  so " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  a  deep  blush  warming  up  her  fair 
face,  and  retreating  to  leave  it  coldly  pale. 

Lady  Glenalvon  (tenderly  kissing  her). — "You  have 
riot,  then,  even  yet  conquered  the  first  maiden  fancy  ;  the 
ungrateful  one  is  still  remembered?" 

Cecilia  bowed  her  head  on  her  friend's  breast,  and  mur- 
mured imploringly,  "  Don't  speak  against  him,  he  has  been 
so  unhappy.      How  much  he  must  have  loved  !  " 

"  But  it  is  not  you  whom  he  loved." 

"  Something  here,  something  at  my  heart,  tells  me  that 
he  will  love  me  yet  ;  and  if  not,  I  am  contented  to  be  his 
friend." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


While  the  conversation  just  related  took  place  between 
Cecilia  and  Lady  Glenalvon,  Gordon  Chillingly  was  seated 
alone  with  Mivers  in  the  comfortable  apartment  of  the  cyn- 
ical old  bachelor.  Gordon  had  breakfasted  with  his  kins- 
man, but  that  meal  was  long  over  ;  the  two  men  having  found 
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mucli  to  talk  about  on  matters  very  interesting  to  the  younger, 
nor  without  interest  to  the  elder  one. 

It  is  true  that  Chillingly  Gordon  had,  within  the  very 
short  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  achieved  one  of  those  reputations 
which  mark  out  a  man  for  early  admission  into  the  progres- 
sive career  of  office — not  a  very  showy  reputation,  but  a  very 
solid  one.  He  had  none  of  the  gifts  of  the  genuine  orator, 
no  enthusiasm,  no  imaginaticjn,  nu  imprudent  bursts  of  fiery 
words  from  a  passionate  heart.  But  he  had  all  the  gifts  of 
an  exceedingly  telling  speaker — a  clear,  melallic  voice  ;  well- 
bred,  appropriate  action,  not  less  dignified  for  being  some- 
what too  quiet ;  readiness  for  extempore  replies  ;  industry 
and  method  for  prepared  expositions  of  principle  or  fact. 
But  his  principal  merit  with  the  chiefs  of  the  assembly  was 
in  the  strong  good  sense  and  worldly  tact  which  made  him 
a  safe  speaker.  For  this  merit  he  was  largely  indebted  to 
his  frequent  conferences  with  Chillingly  Mivers.  That  gen- 
tleman, owing  to  his  social  qualities  or  to  the  injluence  of 
"The  Londoner"  on  public  opinion,  enjoyed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  chiefs  of  all  parties,  and  was  up  to  his 
ears  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Avorld.  "  Nothing,"  he  would  say, 
"  hurts  a  young  Parliamentary  speaker  like  violence  in  opin- 
ion, one  way  or  the  other.  Shun  it.  Always  allow  that 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  When  the  chiefs  of  your 
own  side  suddenly  adopt  a  violence,  you  can  go  with  them 
or  against  them,  according  as  best  suits  your  own  book." 

"So,"  said  Mivers,  reclined  on  his  sofa,  and  approaching 
the  end  of  his  second  trabuco  (he  never  allowed  himself 
more  than  two),  "so  I  think  we  have  pretty  well  settled  the 
tone  you  must  take  in  your  speech  to-night.  It  is  a  great 
occasion." 

"  True.  It  is  ^\\Q  first  time  in  which  the  debate  has  been 
arranged  so  that  I  may  speak  at  ten  o'clock  or  later.  That 
in  itself  is  a  great  leap  ;  and  it  is  a  Cabinet  minister  whom 
I  am  to  answer — luckily,  he  is  a  very  dull  fellow.  Do  you 
think  I  might  hazard  a  joke — at  least  a  witticism  ?" 

"  At  his  expense  ?  Decidedly  not.  Though  his  office 
compels  him  to  introduce  this  measure,  he  was  by  no  means 
in  its  favor  when  it  was  discussed  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  though, 
as  you  say,  he  is  dull,  it  is  precisely  that  sort  of  dullness 
which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  every  respectable  Cabi- 
net. Joke  at ////«,  indeed!  Learn  that  gentle  dullness  never 
loves  a  joke — at  its  own  expense.     Vain  man  !  seize  the  oc« 
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casion  which  your  blame  of  his  measure  affords  you  to  secure 
his  praise  of  yourself  ;  compliment  him.  Enough  of  poli- 
tics. It  never  does  to  think  too  much  over  what  one  has 
already  decided  to  say.  Brooding  over  it,  one  may  become 
too  much  in  earnest,  and  commit  an  indiscretion.  So  Kenelm 
has  come  back  ? " 

"Yes.  I  heard  that  news  last  night,  at  White's,  from 
Travers.     Sir  Peter  had  called  on  Travers." 

"  Travers  still  favors  your  suit  to  the  heiress  ?  " 

"  More,  I  think,  than  ever.  Success  in  Parliament  has 
great  effect  on  a  man  who  has  success  in  fashion  and  respects 
the  opinion  of  clubs.  But  last  night  he  was  unusually  cor- 
dial. Between  you  and  me,  I  think  he  is  a  little  afraid  that 
Kenelm  may  yet  be  my  rival.  I  gathered  that  from  a  hint 
he  let  fall  of  the  unwelcome  nature  of  Sir  Peter's  talk  tci 
him." 

"Why  has  Travers  conceived  a  dislike  to  poor  Kenelm  ? 
He  seemed  partial  enough  to  him  once." 

"Ay,  but  not  as  a  son-in-law,  even  before  I  had  a  chance 
of  becoming  so.  And  when,  after  Kenelm  appeared  at  Ex- 
mundham  while  Travers  was  staying  there,  Travers  learned, 
I  suppose  from  Lady  Chillingly,  that  Kenelm  had  fallen  in 
love  with  and  wanted  to  marry  some  other  girl,  who  it  seems 
rejected  him,  and  still  more  when  he  heard  that  Kenelm  had 
been  subsequently  travelling  on  the  Continent  in  company 
with  a  low-lived  fellow,  the  drunken,  riotous  son  of  a  farrier, 
you  mav  well  conceive  how  so  polished  and  sensible  a  man  as 
Leopold  Travers  would  dislike  the  ideaof  giving  his  daughter 
to  one  so  little  likely  to  make  an  agreeable  son-in-law.  Bah  ! 
I  have  no  fear  of  Kenelm.  By  the  way,  did  Sir  Peter  say  if 
Kenelm  had  quite  recovered  his  health  ?  He  was  at  death's 
door  some  eighteen  months  ago,  when  Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
Chillingly  were  summoned  to  town  by  the  doctors." 

"  My  dear  Gordon,  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  your  suc- 
cession to  Exmundham.  Sir  Peter  says  that  his  wandering 
Hercules  is  as  stalwart  as  ever,  and  more  equable  in  tempera- 
ment, more  taciturn  and  grave — in  short,  less  odd.  But  when 
you  say  you  have  no  fear  of  Kenelm's  rivalry,  do  you  mean 
only  as  Cecilia  Travers  ?  " 

"  Neither  as  to  that  nor  as  to  anything  in  life  ;  and  as  to 
the  successicai  to  Exmundham,  it  is  his  to  leave  as  he  pleases, 
and  I  have  cause  to  think  he  Avould  never  leave  it  to  me. 
More  likely  to  Parson  John  or  the  parson's  son — or  why  not 
to  yourself?     I  often  think  that  for  the  prizes  inmiediately 
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set  before  my  ambition  I  am  better  off  without  land  :  land  is 
a  great  obfuscator." 

"  Humi)li,  there  is  some  truth  in  tliat.  Yet  the  fear  of 
land  and  obfuscation  does  not  seem  to  operate  against  your 
suit  to  Cecilia  Travers  ?" 

"  Her  father  is  likely  enough  to  live  till  I  maybe  con- 
tented to  '  rest  and  be  thankful '  in  the  upper  house  ;  and  1 
should  not  like  to  be  a  landless  peer." 

"You  are  right  there  ;  but  I  should  tell  you  that,  now 
Kenelm  has  come  back,  Sir  Peter  has  set  his  heart  on  his 
son's  being  your  rival." 

"For  Cecilia?" 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  certainly  for  Parliamentary  reputation. 
The  senior  member  for  the  county  means  to  retire,  and  Sir 
Peter  has  been  urged  to  allow  his  son  to  he  brought  forward 
— from  what  I  hear,  with  tlie  certainty  of  success." 

"  What !  in  spite  of  that  wonderful  speech  of  his  on  com- 
ing of  age  ? " 

"  Pooh  !  that  is  now  understood  to  have  been  but  a  bad 
joke  on  the  new  ideas  and  their  organs,  including  '  The 
Londoner.'  But  if  Kenelm  does  come  into  the  House,  it  will 
not  be  on  your  side  of  the  question  ;  and  unless  I  greatly 
overrate  his  abilities — w^hich  very  likely  I  do — he  will  not  be 
a  rival  to  despise.  Except,  indeed,  that  he  may  have  one 
fault  which  in  the  present  day  would  be  enough  to  unfit  him 
for  public  life." 

"  And  what  is  that  fault  ?" 

"  Treason  to  the  blood  of  the  Chillinglys.  This  is  the  age, 
in  England,  when  one  cannot  be  too  much  of  a  Chillingly.  1 
fear  that  if  Kenelm  does  become  bewildered  by  a  political 
abstraction — call  it  no  matter  what,  say,  '  love  of  his  coun- 
try,' or  some  such  old-fashioned  crotchet — I  fear — I  greatly 
fear — that  he  may  be — in  earnest." 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


It  was  a  field  night  in  the  House  of  Commons — an  ad- 
journed debate,  opened  by  George  Belvoir,  ^yho  had  been, 
the  last  two  years,  very  slowly  creeping  on  in  the  favor,  or 
rather  the  indulgence,  of  the  House,  and  more  than  justify- 
ing Kenelm's  prediction  of    his   career.      Heir    to    a    noble 
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name  and  vast  estates,  extremely  hard-working,  very  well  in- 
formed, it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  creep  on.  That 
night  he  spoke  sensibly  enough,  assisting  his  memory  by 
frequent  references  to  his  notes  ;  listened  to  courteously,  and 
greeted  with  a  faint  "  Hear  !  hear  !  "  of  relief  when  he  had 
done. 

Then  the  House  gradually  thinned  till  nine  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  it  became  very  rapidly  crowded.  A  Cabinet  min- 
ister had  solemnly  risen,  deposited  on  the  table  before  him  a 
formidable  array  of  printed  papers,  including  a  corpulent 
blue  book.  Leaning  his  arm  on  the  red  box,  he  commenced 
with  this  awe-compelling  sentence  : 

"  Sir, — I  join  issue  with  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
opposite.  He  says  this  is  not  raised  as  a  party  question.  I 
deny  it.   Her  Majesty's  Government  are  put  upon  their  trial." 

Here  there  were  cheers,  so  loud,  and  so  rarely  greeting  a 
speech  from  that  Cabinet  minister,  that  he  was  put  out,  and 
had  much  to  "  himi  "  and  to  "  ha,"  before  he  could  recover 
the  thread  of  his  speech.  Then  he  went  on,  with  unbroken 
but  lethargic  fluency  ;  read  long  extracts  from  the  public 
papers,  inflicted  a  whole  page  from  the  blue  book,  wound  up 
with  a  peroration  of  respectable  platitudes,  glanced  at  the 
clock,  saw  that  he  had  completed  the  hour  which  a  Cabinet 
minister  who  does  not  profess  to  be  oratorical  is  expected  to 
speak,  but  not  to  exceed,  and  sat  down. 

Up  rose  a  crowd  of  eager  faces,  from  which  the  Speaker, 
as  previously  arranged  with  the  party  whips,  selected  one — 
a  young  face,  hardy,  intelligent,  emotionless. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  was  the  face  of  Chillingly  Gordon. 

His  position  that  night  was  one  that  required  dexterous 
management  and  delicate  tact.  He  habitually  supported  the 
Government  ;  his  speeches  had  been  hitherto  in  their  favor. 
On  this  occasion  he  differed  from  the  Government.  The 
difference  was  known  to  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and 
hence  the  arrangement  of  the  whips,  that  he  should  speak 
for  the  first  time  after  ten  o'clock,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
reply  to  a  Cabinet  minister.  It  is  a  position  in  which  a 
young  party  man  makes  or  mars  his  future.  Chillingly 
Gordon  spoke  from  the  third  row  behind  the  Government  ; 
he  had  been  duly  cautioned  by  Mivers  not  to  affect  a  con- 
ceited independence,  or  an  adhesion  to  "  violence  "  in  vdtra- 
liberal  opinions,  by  seating  himself  below  the  gangway. 
Speaking  thus  amid  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ministerial  sup- 
porters, any  opinion  at  variance  with  the  mouth-pieces  of  the 
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Treasury  bench  would  be  sure  to  produce  a  more  efTcctive 
sensation  than  if  delivered  from  the  rank^  of  the  mutinous 
Bashi  Bazouks  divided  by  the  gangway  from  better  dis- 
ciplined forces.  His  first  brief  sentences  enthralled  the 
House,  conciliated  the  Ministerial  side,  kept  the  opposition 
side  in  suspense.  The  whole  speech  was,  indeed,  felicit- 
ously adroit,  and  especially  in  this,  that  while  in  opposition 
to  the  Government  as  a  whole,  it  expressed  the  opinions  of 
a  powerful  section  of  the  Cabinet,  which  though  at  i)resent 
a  minority,  yet,  being  the  most  enamored  of  a  New  Idea,  the 
progress  of  the  age  would  probably  render  a  safe  investment 
for  the  confidence  which  honest  Gordon  reposed  in  its 
chance  of  beating  its  colleagues. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  Gordon  had  concluded,  that  the 
cheers  of  his  audience — impulsive  and  hearty  as  are  the 
cheers  of  that  assembly  when  the  evidence  of  intellect  is  un- 
mistakable— made  manifest  to  the  Gallery  and  the  reporters 
the  full  effect  of  the  speech  he  had  delivered.  The  chief  of 
the  opposition  whispered  to  his  next  neighbor,  "  I  wish  we 
could  get  that  man."  The  Cabinet  minister  whom  Gordon 
had  answered — more  pleased  with  a  personal*  compliment  to 
himself  than  displeased  with  an  attack  on  the  measure  his 
office  had  compelled  him  to  advocate — whispered  to  his  chief, 
"  That  is  a  man  we  must  not  lose." 

•  Two  gentlemen  in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  who  had  sat 
there  from  the  opening  of  the  debate,  now  quitted  their 
places.  Coming  into  the  lobby,  they  found  themselves  com- 
mingled with  a  crowd  of  members  who  had  also  quitted  their 
seats,  after  Gordon's  speech,  in  order  to  discuss  its  merits, 
as  they  gathered  round  the  refreshment-table  for  oranges  or 
soda-water.  Among  them  was  George  Belvoir,  who  on 
sight  of  the  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen  issuing  from  the 
Speaker's  gallery,  accosted  him  with  friendly  greeting  : 

"  Ha  !  Chillingly,  how  are  you  ?  Did  not  know  you  were 
in  town.  Been  here  all  the  evening?  Yes  ;  very  good  de- 
bate.    How  did  you  like  Gordon's  speech  ?" 

"  I  liked  yours  much  better." 

"Mine!  "cried  George,  VQxy  much  flattered  and  very 
much  surprised.  "Oh  !  mine  was  a  mere  humdrum  affair, 
a  plain  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  vote  I  should  give. 
And  Gordon's  was  anything  but  that.  You  did  not  like  his 
opinions  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  his  opinions  are.  But  I  did  not  like 
his  ideas." 
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"  I  don't  quite  understand  you.     What  ideas  ?" 

"  The  new  ones  ;  by  which  it  is  shown  how  rapidly  a 
great  State  can  be  made  small." 

Here  Mr.  Belvoir  was  taken  aside  by  a  brother  member, 
on  an  important  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  committee 
on  salmon-llshcries,  on  which  they  both  served  ;  and  Ken- 
elm,  with  his  companion.  Sir  Peter,  threaded  iiis  way  through 
the  crowded  lobby,  and  disappeared.  Emerging  into  the 
broad  space,  with  its  lofty  clock-tower,  Sir  Peter  halted,  and, 
pointing  towards  the  old  Abbey,  half  in  shadow,  half  in 
light,  under  the  tranquil  moonbeams,  said  : 

"  It  tells  much  for  the  duration  of  a  people,  when  it  ac- 
cords with  the  instinct  of  immortality  in  a  man  ;  when  an 
honored  tomb  is  deemed  recompense  for  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  a  noble  life.  How  much  of  the  history  of  England 
Nelson  summed  up  in  the  simple  words,  '  Victory  or  West- 
minster Abbey ! '  " 

"Admirably  expressed,  my  dear  father,"  said  Kenelm, 
briefly. 

"  I  agree  with  your  remark,  which  I  overheard,  on  Gor- 
don's speech,"  resumed  Sir  Peter.  "  It  was  wonderfully 
clever  ;  yet  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  you  speak 
it.  It  is  not  by  such  sentiments  that  Nelsons  become  great. 
If  such  sentiments  should  ever  become  national,  the  cry  will 
not  be  '  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  ! '  but  '  Defeat  and 
the  Three  per  Cents  ! '  " 

Pleased  with  his  own  unwonted  animation,  and  with  the 
sympathizing  half-smile  on  his  son's  taciturn  lips.  Sir  Peter 
then  proceeded  more  immediately  to  the  subjects  which 
pressed  upon  his  heart.  Gordon's  success  in  Parliament, 
Gordon's  suit  to  Cecilia  Travers,  favored,  as  Sir  Peter  had 
learned,  by  her  father,  rejected  as  yet  by  herself,  were  some- 
how inseparably  mixed  up  in  Sir  Peter's  mind  and  his  words, 
as  he  sought  to  kindle  his  son's  emulation.  He  dwelt  on 
the  obligations  which  a  country  imposed  on  its  citizens,  es- 
pecially on  the  young  and  vigorous  generation  to  which  the 
destinies  of  those  to  follow  were  intrusted  ;  and  with  these 
stern  obligations  he  combined  all  the  cheering  and  tender 
associations  which  an  English  public  man  connects  with  an 
English  home  :  the  wife  with  a  smile  to  soothe  the  cares,  and  a 
mind  to  share  the  aspirations,  of  a  life  that  must  go  through 
labor  to  achieve  renown  ;  thus,  in  all  he  said,  binding  together, 
as  if  they  could  not  be  disparted.  Ambition  and  Cecilia. 

His  son  did  not  interrupt  him  by  a  word  :  Sir  Peter  in 
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liis  ca£3;crncss  not  noticing  that  Kcnclin  had  drawn  him  aside 
from  tlic  direct  tliorouglifare,  and  had  now  made  halt  in  the 
middle  of  Westminster  Bridge,  bending  over  the  massive 
parapet  and  gazing  abstractedly  upon  the  waves  of  the  star- 
lit river.  On  the  right  the  stately  length  of  the  people's 
legislative  palace,  so  new  in  its  dale,  so  elaborately  in  each 
detail  ancient  in  its  form,  stretching  on  towards  the  lowly 
and  jagged  roofs  of  penury  and  crime.  Well  might  these 
be  so  near  to  the  halls  of  a  people's  legislative  palace  ; — 
near  to  the  heart  of  every  legislator  for  a  people  must  be 
the  mighty  problem  how  to  increase  a  people's  splendor 
and  its  virtue,  and  how  to  diminish  its  penury  and  its  crime. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Kenelm,  still  bending  over  the 
parapet,  "  that  throughout  all  my  desultory  wanderings  I 
have  ever  been  attracted  towards  the  sight  and  the  sound 
of  running  waters,  even  those  of  the  humblest  rill !  Of  what 
thoughts,  of  what  dreams,  of  what  memories,  coloring  the 
history  of  my  past,  the  waves  of  the  humblest  rill  could 
speak,  were  the  waves  themselves  not  such  supreme  phil- 
osopliers — roused  indeed  on  their  surface,  vexed  by  a  check 
to  their  own  course,  but  so  indifferent  to  all  that  makes 
gloom  or  death  to  the  mortals  who  think  and  dream  and  feel 
beside  their  banks." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Sir  Peter  to  himself,  "  the  boy  has  got 
back  to  his  old  vein  of  humors  and  melancholies.  He  has 
not  heard  a  word  I  have  been  saying.  Travcrs  is  right. 
He  will  never  do  anything  in  life.  Why  did  I  christen  him 
Kenelm?  he  might  as  well  have  been  christened  Peter." 
StilL,  loath  to  own  that  his  eloquence  had  been  expended  in 
vain,  and  that  the  wish  of  his  heart  was  doomed  to  expire 
disappointed.  Sir  Peter  said  aloud,  "You  have  n(;t  listened 
to  w'hat  I  said  ;  Kenelm,  you  grieve  me." 

"  Grieve  you  !  you  !  do  not  say  that,  father,  dear  father. 
Listen  to  you  !  Every  word  you  have  said  has  sunk  into 
the  deepest  deep  of  my  heart.  Pardon  my  foolish  purpose- 
less snatch  of  talk  to  myself :  it  is  but  my  way,  only  my 
way,  dear  father !  " 

"  Boy,  boy,"  cried  Sir  Peter,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  "  if 
you  could  get  out  of  those  odd  ways  of  yours  I  should  be  so 
thankful.  But  if  you  cannot,  nothing  yon  can  do  shall 
grieve  me.  Only,  let  me  say  tliis  :  running  waters  have  had 
a  great  charm  for  you.  With  a  humble  rill  you  associate 
thoughts,  dreams,  memories  in  your  past.  But  now  you 
halt  by  the  stream  of  the  mighty  river — before  you  the  sen- 
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ate  of  an  empire  wider  than  Alexander's,  behind  you  the 
market  of  a  commerce  to  which  that  of  Tyre  was  a  pitiful 
trade.  Look  farther  down,  those  squalid  hovels,  how  much 
there  to  redeem  or  to  remedy ;  and  out  of  sight,  but  not 
very  distant,  the  nation's  Walhalla  :  '  Victory  or  Westminster 
Abbey  ! '  The  humble  rill  has  witnessed  your  past.  Has 
the  mighty  river  no  effect  on  your  future  ?  The  rill  keeps 
no  record  of  your  past,  shall  the  river  keep  no  record  of 
your  future  ?  Ah,  boy,  boy,  I  see  you  are  dreaming  still — 
no  use  talking.     Let  us  go  home." 

"  I  was  not  dreaming  ;  I  was  telling  myself  that  the  time 
had  come  to  replace  the  old  Kenelm  with  the  new  ideas,  by  a 
new  Kenelm  with  the  Ideas  of  Old.  Ah  !  perhaps  we  must 
— at  whatever  cost  to  ourselves, — we  must  go  through  the 
romance  of  life  before  we  clearly  detect  what  is  grand  in  its 
realities.  I  can  no  longer  lament  that  I  stand  estranged 
from  the  objects  and  pursuits  of  my  race.  I  have  learned 
how  much  I  have  with  them  in  common.  I  have  known 
love  ;  I  have  known  sorrow." 

Kenelm  paused  a  moment,  only  a  moment,  then  lifted 
the  head  which,  during  that  pause,  had  drooped,  and  stood 
erect  at  the  full  height  of  his  stature  ;  startling  his  father 
by  the  change  that  had  passed  over  his  face  ;  lip — eye — his 
whole  aspect  eloquent  with  a  resolute  enthusiasm,  too  grave 
to  be  the  flash  of  a  passing  moment. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey! 
The  world  is  a  battle-field  in  which  the  worst  wounded  are 
the  deserters,  stricken  as  they  seek  to  fly,  and  hushing  the 
groans  that  would  betray  the  secret  of  their  inglorious  liid- 
ing-place.  The  pains  of  wounds  received  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  joy  of  service  to  some  honored 
cause,  and  is  amply  atoned  by  the  reverence  for  noble  scars. 
My  choice  is  made.  Not  that  of  deserter,  that  of  soldier  in 
the  ranks." 

"  It  will  not  be  long  before  you  rise  from  the  ranks,  my 
boy,  if  you  hold  fast  to  the  Idea  of  Old,  symbolized  in  the 
English  battle-cry  :  '  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey.'  " 

So  saying,  Sir  Peter  took  his  son's  arm,  leaning  on  it 
proudly  :  and  so,  into  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  from  the 
halting-place  on  the  modern  bridge  that  spans  the  legendary 
river,  passes  the  Man  of  the  Young  Generation  to  fates  be- 
yond the  verge  of  the  horizon  to  which  the  eyes  of  my  gene- 
ration must  limit  their  wistful  gaze. 


THE   END. 
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"Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  Tribune's  name, 
P'rom  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi,  last  of  Romans  !     While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
I  Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 

'I'he  Forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-born  Numa  thou  !  " 

Childe  Harold,  cant,  iv.,  stanza  114. 

"Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm  and  eloquence,  Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe,  were 
astonished  by  a  revolution,  which  realized  for  a  moment  his  most  splendid  visions." — Gibbott, 
chap.  Ixx. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE   EDITION  OF    1835. 


I  BEGAN  this  tale  two  years  ago  at  Rome.  On  re- 
moving to  Naples,  I  threw  it  aside  for  "  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,"  which  required  more  than  "  Rienzi  "  the 
advantage  of  residence  within  reach  of  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  fate  of  the  Roman  Tribune  continued, 
however,  to  haunt  and  impress  me,  and,  some  time  after 
"  Pompeii"  was  published,  I  renewed  my  earlier  under- 
taking. I  regarded  the  completion  of  this  volume,  in- 
deed, as  a  kind  of  duty  ; — for  having  had  occasion  to  read 
the  original  authorities  from  which  modern  historians  have 
drawaa  their  accounts  of  the  life  of  Rienzi,  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  very  remarkable  man  had  been  superficially 
judged,  and  a  very  important  period  crudely  examined.* 
And  this  belief  was  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  me  at 
first  to  meditate  a  more  serious  work  upon  the  life  and 
times  of  Rienzi. f  Various  reasons  concurred  against  this 
project — and  I  renounced  the  biography  to  commence  the 
fiction.  I  have  still,  however,  adhered,  with  a  greater 
fidelity  than  is  customary  in  Romance,  to  all  the  leading 
events  of  the  public  life  of  the  Roman  Tribune ;  and  the 
reader  will  perhaps  find  in  these  pages  a  more  full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Rienzi,  than  in  any 
English  work  of  which  I  am  aware.  I  have,  it  is  true, 
taken  a  view  of  his  character  different  in   some  respects 

*  See  Appendix,  Nos.  I.  and  II. 

t  I  have  adopted  the  termination  of  A'iV«2/ instead  oi  Kienzo,  as  being  more  familiar  to 
the  general  reader. — Hut  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  accurate  reading,  since  the  name  was 
a  popular  corruption  from  Lorenzo. 
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from  that  of  Gibbon  or  Sismondi.  But  it  is  a  view,  in  all 
its  main  features,  which  I  believe  (and  think  I  could 
prove)  myself  to  be  warranted  in  taking,  not  less  by  the 
facts  of  History  than  the  laws  of  Fiction.  In  the  mean- 
Avhile,  as  I  have  given  the  facts  from  which  I  have  drawn 
m}'  interpretation  of  the  principal  agent,  the  reader  has 
sufficient  data  for  his  own  judgment.  In  the  picture  of 
the  Roman  Populace,  as  in  that  of  the  Roman  Nobles  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  I  follow  literally  the  descriptions 
left  to  us  ; — they  are  not  flattering,  but  they  are  faithful, 
likenesses. 

Preserving  generally  the  real  chronology  of  Rienzi's 
life,  the  plot  of  this  work  extends  over  a  space  of  some 
years,  and  embraces  the  variety  of  characters  necessary 
to  a  true  delineation  of  events.  The  story,  therefore, 
cannot  have  precisely  that  order  of  interest  found  in  fic- 
tion strictly  and  genuinely  dramatic,  in  which  (to  my 
judgment  at  least)  the  time  ought  to  be  as  limited  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  characters  as  few  ; — no  new  character  of 
importance  to  the  catastrophy  being  admissible  towards 
the  end  of  the  work.  If  I  may  use  the  word  Epic  in  its 
most  modest  and  unassuming  acceptation,  this  Fiction,  in 
short,  though  indulging  in  dramatic  situations,  belongs, 
as  a  whole,  rather  to  the  Epic  than  the  Dramatic  school. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  rendering  the  tribute  of  my 
praise  and  homage  to  the  versatile  and  gifted  Author  of 
the  beautiful  Tragedy  of  Rienzi.  Considering  that  our 
hero  be  the  same — considering  that  we  had  the  same  ma- 
terials from  which  to  choose  our  several  stories — I  trust 
I  shall  be  found  to  have  little,  if  at  all,  trespassed  upon 
ground  previously  occupied.  With  the  single  exception 
of  a  love-intrigue  between  a  relative  of  Rienzi  and  one  of 
the  antagonist  party,  which  makes  the  plot  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  Tragedy,  and  is  little  more  than  an  episode  in  my 
Romance,  having  slight  effect  on  the  conduct  and  none 
on  the  fate  of  the  hero,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  resemblance 
between  the  two  works  ;  and  even  this  coincidence  I  could 
easily  have  removed,  had  I  deemed  it  the  least  advisable  ; 
— but  it  would  be  almost  discreditable   if  I   had  nothing 
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that  resembled  a  performance  possessing  so  much  it  were 
an  honor  to  imitate. 

In  fact,  the  prodigal  materials  of  the  story — the  rich 
and  exuberant  complexities  of  Rienzis  character — ^joined 
to  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Novelists  of  embracing 
all  that  the  Dramatist  must  reject* — are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent Dramatist  and  Novelist  from  interfering  with  each 
other. 

London,  December  i,  1835. 

*  Thus  the  slender  space  permitted  to  the  Dramatist  does  not  alloiv  Miss  Mitford  to  be 
very  faithful  to  facts;  to  distinguish  between  Rienzi"s  earlier  and  his  later  period  of  power; 
or  to  detail  the  true,  but  somewhat  intricate  causes  of  his  rise,  his  splendor,  and  his  fall. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  EDITION  OF  1848. 


From  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  "  Rienzi  "  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  rank  high  amongst  my  most, 
popular  works — though  its  interest  is  rather  drawn  from 
a  faithful  narration  of  historical  facts,  than  from  the  in- 
ventions of  fancy.  And  the  success  of  this  experiment 
confirms  me  in  my  belief  that  the  true  mode  of  employing 
history  in  the  service  of  romance,  is  to  study  diligently 
the  materials  as  history  ;  conform  to  such  views  of  the 
facts  as  the  Author  would  adopt  if  he  related  them  in  the 
dry  character  of  historian  ;  and  obtain  that  warmer  in- 
terest which  fiction  bestows,  by  tracing  the  causes  of  the 
facts  in  the  characters  and  emotions  of  the  personages  of 
the  time.  The  events  of  his  work  are  thus  already  shaped 
to  his  hand — the  characters  already  created — what  re- 
mains for  him  is  the  inner,  not  outer,  history  of  man — 
the  chronicle  of  the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  by  this  that 
he  introduces  a  new  harmony  between  character  and  event, 
and  adds  the  completer  solution  of  what  is  actual  and  true, 
by  those  speculations  of  what  is  natural  and  probable, 
which  are  out  of  the  province  of  history,  but  belong 
especially  to  the  philosophy  of  romance.  And— if  it  be 
permitted  the  tale-teller  to  come  reverently  for  instruction 
in  his  art  to  the  mightiest  teacher  of  all,  who,  whether  in 
the  page  or  on  the  scene,  would  give  to  airy  fancies  the 
breath  and  the  form  of  life, — such,  we  may  observe,  is  the 
lesson  the  humblest  craftsman  in  historical  romance  may 
glean  from  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare.  Neces- 
sarily, Shakspeare  consulted  history  according  to  the  im- 
perfect lights,   and  from   the  popular  authorities,  of  his 
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age  ;  and  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  as  an  liistorian  we 
can  rely  upon  Shakspcare  as  correct.  But  to  that  in 
wliich  he  beheved  he  rigidly  adhered  ;  nor  did  he  seek, 
as  lesser  artists  (such  as  Victor  Hugo  and  his  disciples) 
seek  now,  to  turn  per  force  the  Historical  into  the 
Poetical,  but  leaving  history  as  he  found  it,  to  call 
forth  from  its  arid  prose  the  flower  of  the  latent  poem. 
Nay,  even  in  the  more  imaginative  plays,  which  he  has 
founded  upon  novels  and  legends  popular  in  his  time,  it 
is  curious  and  instructive  to  sec  how  little  he  has  altered 
the  original  groundwork — taking  for  granted  the  main 
materials  of  the  story,  and  reserving  all  his  matchless  re- 
sources of  wisdom  and  invention  to  illustrate  from  mental 
analysis  the  creations  whose  outline  he  was  content  to 
borrow.  He  receives  as  a  literal  fact  not  to  be  altered,  the 
somewhat  incredible  assertion  of  the  novelist,  that  the  pure 
and  delicate  and  high-born  Venetian  loves  the  swarthy 
Moor — and  that  Romeo,  fresh  from  his  "  woes  for  Rosa- 
line," becomes  suddenly  enamoured  of  Juliet:  he  found  the 
Improbable,  and  employed  his  art  to  make  it  truthful. 

That  "  Rienzi  "  should  have  attracted  peculiar  atten- 
tion in  Italy  is  of  course  to  be  attributed  to  the  choice  of 
the  subject  rather  than  to  the  skill  of  the  Author.  It  has 
been  translated  into  the  Italian  language  by  eminent 
writers  ;  and  the  authorities  for  the  new  view  of  Rienzi's 
times  and  character  which  the  Author  deemed  himself 
warranted  to  take,  have  been  compared  with  his  text  by 
careful  critics  and  illustrious  scholars,  in  those  states  in 
which  the  work  has  been  permitted  to  circulate.*  I  may 
say,  I  trust  without  unworthy  pride,  that  the  result  has 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  delineations  which  I*2nglish 
readers,  relying  only  on  the  brilliant  but  disparaging  ac- 
count in  Gibbon,  deemed  too  favorable  ;  and  has  tended 
to  restore  the  great  Tribune  to  his  long-forgotten  claims 
to  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  Italian  land.  Nor,  if  I 
may  trust  to  the  assurances  that  have  reached  me  from 
many  now  engaged  in  the  aim  of  political  regeneration, 
has  the  effect  of  that  revival  of  the  honors  due  to  a  na- 
tional hero,  leading  to  the  ennobling  study  of  great  ex- 
amples, been  wholly  without  its  influence  upon  the  rising 

•  In  the  Papal  States,  I  believe,  it  was  neither  prudently  nor  effectually  prescribed. 
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generation  of  Italian  youth,  and  thereby  upon  those  stir- 
ring events  which  have  recently  drawn  the  eyes  of  Europe 
to  the  men  and  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps.    ' 

In  preparing  for  the  Press  this  edition  of  a  work  illus- 
trative of  the  exertions  of  a  Roman,  in  advance  of  his 
time,  for  the  political  freedom  of  his  country,  and  of 
those  struggles  between  contending  principles,  of  which 
Italy  was  the  most  stirring  field  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is 
not  out  of  place  or  season  to  add  a  few  sober  words, 
whether  as  a  student  of  the  Italian  Past,  or  as  an  observer, 
with  some  experience  of  the  social  elements  of  Italy  as  it 
now  exists,  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  see  the  Papal  Church  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  popular  reformer,  and  in  contra-position  to 
the  despotic  potentates  of  the  several  states,  as  well  as 
to  the  German  Emperor,  who  nominally  inherits  the 
sceptre  of  the  Csesars.  Such  was  its  common  character 
under  its  more  illustrious  pontiffs  ;  and  the  old  Republics 
of  Italy  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  papal  throne, 
harboring  ever  two  factions — the  one  for  the  Emperor,  the 
one  for  the  Pope — the  latter  the  more  naturally  allied  to 
Italian  independence.  On  the  modern  stage,  we  almost 
see  the  repetition  of  many  an  ancient  drama.  But  the 
past  should  teach  us  to  doubt  the  continuous  and  stead- 
fast progress  of  any  single  line  of  policy  under  a  princi- 
pality so  constituted  as  that  of  the  Papal  Church — a  prin- 
cipality in  which  no  race  can  be  perpetuated,  in  which  no 
objects  can  be  permanent  ;  in  which  the  successor  is 
chosen  by  a  select  ecclesiastical  synod,  under  a  variety  of 
foreign  as  well  as  of  national  influences  ;  in  which  the 
chief  usually  ascends  the  throne  at  an  age  that  ill  adapts 
his  mind  to  the  idea  of  human  progress,  and  the  active 
direction  of  mundane  affairs  ; — a  principality  in  which  the 
peculiar  sanctity  that  wraps  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
exonerates  him  from  the  healthful  liabilities  of  a  power 
purely  temporal,  and  directly  accountable  to  Man.  A 
reforming  pope  is  a  lucky  accident,  and  dull  indeed  must 
be  the  brain  which  believes  in  the  possibility  of  a  long 
succession  of  reforming  popes,  or  which  can  regard  as 
other  than  precarious  and  unstable  the  discordant  combina- 
tion of  a  constitutional  government  vvith  an  infallible  head, 
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It  is  as  true  as  it  is  trite  that  political  freedom  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  day — it  is  not  a  flower  without  a  stalk,  and  it 
must  gradual!)'  develop  itself  from  amidst  the  unfolding 
leaves  of  kindred  institutions. 

In  one  respect,  the  ^\.ustrian  domination,  fairly  con- 
sidered, has  been  beneficial  to  the  states  over  which  it  has 
been  directly  exercised,  and  may  be  even  said  to  have 
unconsciously  schooled  them  to  the  capacity  for  freedom. 
In  those  states  the  personal  rii^hts  which  depend  on  im- 
partial and  incorrupt  administration  of  the  law,  are  in- 
finitely more  secure  than  in  most  of  the  Courts  of  Italy. 
Bribery,  which  shamefully  predominates  in  the  judicature 
of  certain  principalities,  is  as  unknown  in  the  juridical 
courts  of  Austrian  Italy  as  in  EnL;land.  The  Emperor 
himself  is  often  involved  in  legal  disputes  with  a  subject, 
and  justice  is  as  free  and  as  firm  for  the  humblest  suitor, 
as  if  his  antagonist  were  his  equal.  Austria,  indeed,  but 
holds  together  the  motley  and  inharmonious  members  of 
its  vast  domain  on  either  side  the  Alps,  by  a  general 
character  of  paternal  mildness  and  forbearance  in  all  that 
great  circle  of  good  government  which  lies  without  the 
one  principle  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  asks  but  of  its 
subjects  to  submit  to  be  well  governed — without  agitat- 
ing the  question  "  how  and  by  what  means  that  govern- 
ment is  carried  on."  For  every  man,  except  the  poli- 
tician, the  innovator,  Austria  is  no  harsh  stepmother. 
But  it  is  obviously  clear  that  the  better  in  other  respects 
the  administration  of  a  state,  it  docs  but  foster  the  more 
the  desire  for  that  political  security  which  is  only  found 
in  constitutional  freedom  :  the  reverence  paid  to  personal 
rights,  but  begets  the  passion  for  political  ;  and  under  a 
mild  despotism  are  already  half  matured  the  germs  of  a 
popular  constitution.  But  it  is  still  a  grave  question 
whether  Italy  is  ripe  for  self-government — and  whether, 
were  it  possible  that  the  Austrian  domination  could  be 
shaken  off — the  very  passion  so  excited,  the  very  blood- 
shed so  poured  forth,  would  not  ultimately  place  the 
larger  portion  of  Italy  under  auspices  less  favorable  to  the 
sure  growth  of  freedom  than  those  which  silently  brighten 
under  the  sway  of  the  German  Caesar. 

The  two  kingdoms,  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  Italy, 
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to  which  circumstance  and  nature  seem  to  assign  the 
main  ascendency,  are  Naples  and  Sardinia.  Looking  to 
the  former,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  country  more  adapted  for  commercial  prosperit}'. 
Nature  formed  it  as  the  garden  of  Europe,  and  the  mart 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  soil  and  climate  could  unite 
the  products  of  the  East  with  those  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. The  rich  Island  of  Sicily  should  be  the  great 
corn-granary  of  the  modern  nations  as  it  was  of  the  an- 
cient ;  the  figs,  the  olives,  the  oranges,  of  both  the  Sici- 
lies, under  skilful  cultivation,  should  equal  the  produce  of 
Spain  and  the  Orient,  and  the  harbors  of  the  kingdom 
(the  keys  to  three  quarters  of  the  globe)  should  be 
crowded  with  the  sails  and  busy  with  the  life  of  com- 
merce. But,  in  the  character  of  its  population,  Naples 
has  been  invariably  in  the  rear  of  Italian  progress  ;  it 
caught  but  partial  inspiration  from  the  free  Republics,  or 
even  the  wise  Tyrannies,  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  the- 
atre of  frequent  revolutions  without  fruit  ;  and  all  rational 
enthusiasm  created  by  that  insurrection,  which  has  lately 
bestowed  on  Naples  the  boon  of  a  representative  system, 
cannot  but  be  tempered  by  the  conviction  that  of  all  the 
states  in  Italy,  this  is  the  one  which  least  warrants  the  be- 
lief of  permanence  to  political  freedom,  or  of  capacity  to 
retain  with  vigor  what  may  be  seized  by  passion.* 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Sardinia.  Many  years  since, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  ventured  to  predict  that  the  time 
must  come  when  Sardinia  would  lead  the  van  of  Italian 
civilization,  and  take  proud  place  amongst  the  greater 
nations  of  Europe.  In  the  great  portion  of  this  popula- 
tion there  is  visible  the  new  blood  of  a  young  race  !  it  is 
not,  as  with  other  Italian  states,  a  worn-out  stock  ;  you 
do  not  see   there  a  people  fallen,  proud  of  the  past,  and 

*  If  the  Electoral  Chambers  in  the  new  Neapolitan  Constitution,  give  a  fair  share  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  it  will  be  rich  in  the  inevitable  elements  of  discord,  and  nothing 
save  a  \visilom  and  moderation,  which  cannot  soberly  be  anticipated,  can  prevent  the  ultimate 
separation  of  the  Island  from  the  dominion  of  Naples.  Nature  has  set  the  ocean  between  the 
two  coiuuries — but  difference  in  character,  and  degree  and  quality  of  civilization — national 
jealousies,  historical  memories,  have  trebled  the  space  of  the  seas  that  roll  between  them. — 
More  easy  to  unite  under  one  free  parliament,  Spain  with  I'"landers  ;  or  re-anncx  to  Kngland 
its  old  domains  of  Aquitaiue  and  Normandy — than  to  unite  in  one  co mcil-chamber  truly 
popular,  the  passions,  interests,  and  prejudices  of  Sicily  and  Naples. — Time  will  show.  And 
nosv,  in  May,  1849, —Time  has  already  shown  the  impracticability  of  the  first  scheme  pro- 
posed for  cordi.al  union  between  Naples  and  .Sicily,  and  has  rendered  it  utterly  impossible,  by 
mutual  recollections  of  hatred,  bequeathed  by  a  civil  war  of  singular  barbarism,  that  Naples 
should  permanently  retain  Sicily  by  any  other  hold  than  the  brute  force  of  conquest. 
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la/y  amidst  ruins,  but  a  people  rising,  practical,  indus- 
trious, active  ;  there,  in  a  word,  is  an  ea^jer  youth  to 
be  formed  to  mature  development,  not  a  decrepit  age  to 
be  restored  to  bloom  and  muscle.  Progress  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  Sardinian  state.  Leave  it  for  five 
years  ;  visit  it  again,  and  you  behold  improvement. 
When  you  enter  the  kingdom  and  find,  by  the  very  skirts 
of  its  admirable  roads,  a  raised  footpath  for  the  passengers 
and  travellers  from  town  to  town,  )-ou  become  suddenly 
aware  that  you  are  in  a  land  where  close  attention  to  the 
humbler  classes  is  within  the  duties  of  a  government.  As 
you  pass  on  from  the  more  purely  Italian  part  of  the  popu- 
lation,— from  the  Genoese  country  into  that  of  Piedmont, 
— the  difference  between  a  new  people  and  an  old,  on 
which  I  have  dwelt,  becomes  visible  in  the  improved  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  the  better  habitations  of  the  laborer, 
the  neater  aspect  of  the  towns,  the  greater  activity  in  the 
thoroughfares.  To  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  the  King, 
as  King,  justice  is  scarcely  done,  whether  in  England  or 
abroad.  Certainly,  despite  his  recent  concessions,  Charles 
Albert  is  not  and  cannot  be  at  heart,  much  of  a  constitu- 
tional reformer ;  and  his  strong  religious  tendencies, 
which,  perhaps  unjustly,  have  procured  him  in  philosophi- 
cal quarters  the  character  of  a  bigot,  may  link  him  more 
than  his  political  with  the  cause  of  the  Father  of  his 
Church.  But  he  is  nobly  and  pre-eminently  national, 
careful  of  the  prosperity  and  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his 
own  state,  while  conscientiously  desirous  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy.  His  attention  to  business  is  indefatigable. 
Nothing  escapes  his  vigilance.  Over  all  departments  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  eye  of  a  man  ever  anxious  to  improve. 
Already  the  silk  manufactures  of  Sardinia  almost  rival 
those  of  Lyons  :  in  their  own  departments  the  tradesmen 
of  Turin  exhibit  an  artistic  elegance  and  elaborate  finish, 
scarcely  exceeded  in  the  wares  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
King's  internal  regulations  are  admirable  ;  his  laws,  ad- 
ministered with  the  most  impartial  justice — his  forts  and 
defences  are  in  that  order,  without  which,  at  least  on  the 
continent,  no  land  is  safe — his  army  is  the  most  perfect  in 
Italy.  His  wise  genius  extends  itself  to  the  elegant  as  to 
the  useful  arts — an  encouragement  that  shames  P2ngland, 
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and  even  France,  is  bestowed  upon  the  School  for 
Painters,  which  has  become  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his 
ilkistrious  reign.  The  character  of  the  main  part  of  the 
population,  and  the  geographical  position  of  his  country, 
assist  the  monarch,  and  must  force  on  himself,  or  his  suc- 
cessors, in  the  career  of  improvement  so  signally  begun. 
In  the  character  of  the  people,  the  vigor  of  the  Northman 
ennobles  the  ardor  and  fancy  of  the  West.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country,  the  public  mind  is  brought  into  con- 
stant communication  with  the  new  ideas  in  the  free  lands 
of  Europe.  Civilization  sets  in  direct  currents  towards 
the  streets  and  marts  of  Turin.  Whatever  the  result  of 
the  present  crisis  in  Italy,  no  power  and  no  chance  which 
statesmen  can  predict,  can  preclude  Sardinia  from  ulti- 
mately heading  all  that  is  best  in  Italy.  The  King  may 
improve  his  present  position,  or  peculiar  prejudices,  in- 
separable perhaps  from  the  heritage  of  absolute  monarchy, 
and  which  the  raw  and  rude  councils  of  an  Electoral 
Chamber,  newly  called  into  life,  must  often  irritate  and 
alarm,  may  check  his  own  progress  towards  the  master 
throne  of  the  Ausonian  land.  But  the  people  themselves, 
sooner  or  later,  will  do  the  work  of  the  King.  And  in 
now  looking  round  Italy  for  a  race  worthy  of  Rienzi,  and 
able  to  accomplish  his  proud  dreams,  I  see  but  one  for 
which  the  time  is  ripe  or  ripening,  and  I  place  the  hopes 
of  Italy  in  the  men  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia. 

London,  February  14,  1848. 


N. B — In  the  short  time  that  has. elapsed  since  the  above  remarks  were 
penned,  events  have  occurred  which  justify  llie  doubts  expressed  in  these  pages 
— though  by  the  more  sanguine  friends  of  Freedom  those  doubts  were  then 
scouted — viz.  as  "  to  whether  Italy  was  ripe  for  self-government  " — "  whether 
it  were  possible  that  the  Austrian  domination  could  be  shaken  off" — and 
"  whether  any  steadfast  line  of  policy,  favoral:)le  to  reform,  could  be  expected 
from  the  Papal  Church."  Nothing,  however,  has  occurred  to  weaken  my 
conviction  that  Piedmont  will  ultimately  become  the  leading  state  of  Italy. 
I  do  not  withdraw  the  praise  I  have  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate  Charles 
Albert  ;  he  has  committed  some  grave  errors,  and  has  been  betrayed  by  those 
who  should  most  zealously  have  supported  him.  But  he  has  lost  a  crown  in 
defence  of  that  national  independence,  the  ardor  for  which  constituted,  as  I 
have  implied,  his  predominant  characteristic,  and  has  left  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  but  one  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  veneration.  Honor  to  the 
King  who  fails  in  defence  of  his  Fatherland  ! — May.^  1849. 
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BOOK   FIRST. 

THE  TIME,  THE  PLACE,  AND  THE  MEN. 

Fu  da  sua  gioventudine  nutricato  di  latte  di  cloquenza  ;  buono  grammatico,  megliore  ret' 
torico,  autorista  buono.  .  .  Oh,  come  spesso  diceva,  *' Dove  sono  questi  buoni  Romani? 
Dov'  h  lore  somma  giustizia  ?  Potorommi  trovare  in  tempo  che  questi  fioriscano  ?  "  Era  bel 
'omo.  .  .  Accadde  che  uno  suo  frate  fu  ucciso  e  non  ne  fu  fatta  vendetta  di  sua  morte  : 
non  lo  pote6  aiutare  ;  pensa  lungo  mano  veiidicare  '1  sangue  di  suo  frate  ;  pensa  lunga  mano 
dirazzare  la  cittate  di  Roma  male  guidata. — l^ita  di  Cola  di  Rieiizi.  Ed.  1828.  Forli. 

From  his  yoiith  he  was  nourished  with  the  milk  of  eloquence  ;  a  good  grammarian,  a  bet- 
ter rhetorician,  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  authors.  .  .  Oh,  how  often  would  he  say, 
"Where  are  those  good  Romans?  Wliere  is  their  supreme  justice  ?  Shall  I  ever  behold 
such  times  as  those  in  which  they  flourished  ?  "  He  was  a  handsome  man.  .  .  It  hap- 
pened that  a  brother  of  his  was  slain,  and  no  retribution  was  made  for  his  death :  he  could 
not  help  him  ;  long  did  he  ponder  ho\.v  to  avenge  his  brother's  blood  ;  long  did  he  ponder  how 
to  direct  the  ili-guided  state  oi  Rome. — Life  of  Cola  di  Rierizi. 

CHAPTER     I. 

The    Brothers. 

The  celebrated  name  which  forms  the  title  to  this  work 
will  sufficiently  apprise  the  reader  that  it  is  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  my  story  opens. 

It  was  on  a  summer  evening  that  two  youths  might  be 
seen  walking  beside  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
that  part  of  its  winding  course  which  sweeps  by  the  base 
of  Mount  Aventine.  The  path  they  had  selected  was  re- 
mote and  tranquil.  It  was  only  at  a  distance  that  were 
seen  the  scattered  and  squalid  houses  that  bordered  the 
river,  from  amidst  which  rose,  dark  and  frequent,  the  high 
roof  and  enormous  towers  which  marked  the  fortified  man- 
sion of  some  Roman  baron.  On  one  side  of  the  river, 
behind  the  cottages  of  the  fishermen,  soared  Mount  Janicu- 
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luni,  dark  with  massive  foliage,  from  which  gleamed  at 
frc(iuciit  intervals,  the  gray  walls  of  nianv  a  castellated 
jxilaco,  ami  the  sjiires  and  columns  of  a  hundred  churches; 
on  the  other  side,  the  deserted  Aventine  rose  abrupt  and 
Sleep,  covered  with  thick  brushwcjod  ;  while,  on  the  height, 
from  concealed  but  numerous  convents,  rolled,  not  unmusi- 
cally, along  the  quiet  hmdscape  aaid  the  rippling  waves,  the 
sound  of  the  holy  bell. 

Of  the  voung  men  introduced  in  this  scene,  the  elder, 
who  might  have  somewhat  passed  his  twentieth  year,  was 
of  a  tall  and  even  commanding  stature  ;  and  there  was  that 
in  his  presence  remarkable  and  almost  noble,  despite  the 
homeliness  of  his  garb,  which  consisted  of  the  long  loose 
gown  and  the  plain  tunic,  both  of  dark-gray  serge,  which 
distinguished,  at  that  time,  the  dress  of  the  humbler  schol- 
ars who  frequented  the  monasteries  for  such  rude  knowledge 
as  then  yielded  a  scanty  return  for  intense  toil.  His  coun- 
tenance was  handsome,  and  would  have  been  rather  gay 
than  thouglitful  in  its  expression,  but  for  that  vague  and 
abstracted  dreaminess  of  eye  which  so  usually  denotes  a 
propensity  to  reverie  and  contemplation,  and  betrays  that 
the  past  or  the  future  is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  than 
the  enjoyment  and  action  of  the  present  hour. 

The  younger,  who  was  yet  a  boy,  had  nothing  striking 
in  his  appearance  or  countenance,  unless  an  expression  of 
great  sweetness  and  gentleness  could  be  so  called  ;  and 
there  was  something  almost  feminine  in  the  tender  deference 
with  which  he  appeared  to  listen  to  his  companion.  His 
dress  was  that  usually  worn  by  the  humbler  classes,  though 
somewhat  neater,  perhaps,  and  newer,  and  the  fond  vanity 
of  a  mother  might  be  detected  in  the  care  with  which  the 
long  and  silky  ringlets  had  been  smoothed  and  parted  as 
they  escaped  from  his  cap  and  flowed  midway  down  his 
shoulders. 

As  they  thus  sauntered  on,  beside  the  whispering  reeds 
of  the  river,  each  with  his  arm  round  the  form  of  his  com- 
rade, there  was  a  grace  in  the  bearing,  in  the  youth,  and  in 
the  evident  affection  of  the  brothers — for  such  their  con- 
nection— which  elevated  the  lowliness  of  their  apparent 
condition. 

"  Uear  brother,"  said  the  elder,  "  I  cannot  express  to 
thee  how  I  enjoy  these  evening  hours.  To  you  alone  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  not  a  mere  visionary  and  idler  when  I  talk  of 
the  uncertain  future,  and  build  up  my  palaces  of  the  air. 
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Our  parents  listen  to  me  as  if  I  were  uttering  fine  things  out 
of  a  book  ;  and  my  dear  mother,  Heaven  bless  her  !  wipes 
her  eyes,  and  says,  '  Hark,  what  a  scholar  he  is  ! '  As  for  the 
monks,  if  I  ever  dare  look  from  my  Livy  and  cry,  'Thus 
sliould  Rome  be  again  ! '  they  stare,  and  gape,  and  frown, 
as  though  I  had  broached  an  heresy.  But  you,  sweet  brother, 
though  you  share  not  my  studies,  sympathize  so  kindly  with 
all  their  results — you  seem  so  to  approve  my  wild  schemes, 
and  to  encourage  my  ambitious  hopes — that  sometimes  I 
forget  our  birth,  our  fortunes,  and  think  and  dare  as  if  no 
blood  save  that  of  the  Teuton  emperor  flowed  through  our 
veins." 

"Methinks,  dear  Cola,"  said  the  younger  brother,  "that 
nature  played  us  an  unfair  trick — to  yo\i  she  transmitted 
the  royal  soul,  derived  from  our  father's  parentage  ;  and  to 
me  only  the  quiet  and  lowly  spirit  of  my  mother's  humble 
lineage." 

"Nay,"  answered  Cola,  quicklj^,  "you  would  then  have 
the  brighter  share — for  I  should  have  but  the  Barbarian 
origin,  and  you  the  Roman.  Time  was,  when  to  be  a  sim- 
ple Roman  was  to  be  nobler  than  a  northern  king. — Well, 
well,  we  may  live  to  see  great  changes  !  " 

"  I  shall  live  to  see  thee  a  great  man,  and  that  Avill  content 
me,"  said  the  younger,  smiling  affectionately  ;  "  a  great 
scholar  all  confess  you  to  be  already;  our  mother  predicts 
your  fortunes  every  time  she  hears  of  your  welcome  visits 
to  the  Colonna." 

"  The  Colonna  !  "  said  Cola,  with  a  bitter  smile  ;  "  the 
Colonna — the  pedants  ! — They  affect,  dull  souls,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  play  the  patron,  and  misquote  Latin  over 
their  cups  !  They  are  pleased  to  welcome  me  at  their  board, 
because  the  Roman  doctors  call  me  learned,  and  because 
Nature  gave  me  a  wild  wit,  which  to  them  is  pleasanter 
than  the  stale  jests  of  a  hired  buffoon.  Ves,  they  would  ad- 
vance my  fortunes — but  how  ?  by  some  place  in  the  public 
offices,  which  would  fill  a  dishonored  coffer,  by  wringing, 
yet  more  sternly,  the  hard-earned  coins  from  our  famishing 
citizens!  If  there  be  a  vile  thing  in  the  world,  it  is  a  ple- 
beian, advanced  by  patricians,  not  for  the  purpose  of  righting 
his  own  order,  but  for  playing  the  pander  to  the  worst  in- 
terests of  theirs.  He  who  is  of  the  people  but  makes 
himself  a  traitor  to  his  birth  if  he  furnishes  the  excuse  for 
these  tyrant  hypocrites  to  lift  up  their  hands  and  cry — '  See 
what  liberty  exists  in  Rome,  when  -wc,  the  patricians,  thus 
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elevate  a  plebeian  ! '  Did  they  ever  elevate  a  plebeian  if  he 
sympathized  with  plebeians  ?  No,  brother  ;  should  I  be 
lifted  above  our  condition,  I  will  be  raised  by  tlie  arms  of 
my  countrymen,  and  not  upon  their  necks." 

"  All  I  hope  is.  Cola,  that  you  will  not,  in  your  zeal  for 
your  fellow-citizens,  forget  how  dear  you  are  to  us.  No 
greatness  cmild  ever  reconcile  me  to  the  thought  that  it 
brouq;lit  you  danger." 

"And  /could  laugh  at  all  danger,  if  it  led  to  greatness. 
Hut  greatness — greatness  !  \^iin  dream  !  Let  us  keep  it  for 
our  ///;,'''"'  sleep.  Enough  of  my  plans  ;  now,  dearest  brother, 
of  yours." 

And,  with  the  sanguine  and  cheerful  elasticity  which 
belonged  to  him,  the  young  Cola,  dismissing  all  wilder 
thoughts,  bent  his  mind  to  listen,  and  to  enter  into,  the 
humbler  projects  of  his  brother.  The  new  boat,  and  the 
holiday  dress,  and  the  cot  removed  to  a  quarter  more  secure 
from  the  oppression  of  the  barons,  and  such  distant  pictures 
of  love  as  a  dark  eye  and  a  merry  lip  conjure  up  to  the 
vague  sentiments  of  a  boy  ; — to  schemes  and  aspirations  of 
which  such  objects  made  the  limit,  did  the  scholar  listen, 
with  a  relaxed  brow  and  a  tender  smile  ;  and  often,  in  later 
life,  did  that  conversation  occur  to  him,  when  he  shrank 
from  asking  his  own  heart  which  ambition  was  the  wiser. 

"  And  then,"  continued  the  younger  brother,  "  by  degrees 
I  might  save  enough  to  purchase  such  a  vessel  as  that  which 
we  now  see,  laden,  doubtless,  with  corn  and  merchandize, 
bringing — Oh,  such  a  good  return — that  I  could  fill  your 
room  with  books,  and  never  hear  you  complain  that  you 
were  not  rich  enough  to  purchase  some  crumbling  old 
monkish  manuscript.  Ah,  that  would  make  me  so  happy  !  " 
Cola  smiled  as  he  pressed  his  brother  closer  to  his  breast. 

"  Dear  boy,"  said  he,  "may  it  rather  be  mine  to  provide 
for  your  wishes  !  Yet  methinks  the  masters  of  yon  vessel 
have  no  enviable  possession  :  see  how  anxiously  the  men 
look  round,  and  behind,  and  before  :  peaceful  traders  though 
tliey  be,  they  fear,  it  seems,  even  in  this  city  (once  the  em- 
porium of  the  civilized  world),  some  pirate  in  pursuit ;  and 
ere  the  voyage  be  over,  tiicy  may  find  that  pirate  in  a  Ro- 
man noble.     Alas,  to  what  are  we  reduced  I  " 

The  vessel  thus  referred  to  was  speeding  rapidly  down 
the  river,  and  some  three  or  four  armed  men  on  deck  were 
inrleed  intently  surveying  the  quiet  banks  on  either  side, 
as  if  anticipating  a  foe.     The   bark  soon,  however,  glided 
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out  of  sight,  and  the  brothers  fell  back  upon  those  themes 
which  require  only  the  future  for  a  text  to  become  attractive 
to  the  young. 

At  length,  as  the  evening  darkened,  they  remembered 
that  it  was  past  the  usual  hour  in  which  they  returned  home, 
and  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps. 

"  Stay,"  said  Cola,  abruptly,  "  how  our  talk  lias  beguiled 
me  !  Father  Uberto  promised  me  a  rare  manuscript, 
which  the  good  friar  confesses  hath  puzzled  the  whole  con- 
vent. I  was  to  seek  his  cell  for  it  this  evening.  Tarry  here 
a  few  minutes,  it  is  but  half-way  up  the  Aventine.  I  shall 
soon  return." 

"  Can  I  not  accompany  you  ?  " 

"Nay,"  returned  Cola,  with  considerate  kindness,  "you 
have  borne  toil  all  the  day,  and  must  be  wearied  ;  my  la- 
bors, of  the  body,  at  least,  have  been  light  enough.  You 
are  delicate,  too,  and  seem  fatigued  already ;  the  rest  will 
refresh  you.     I  shall  not  be  long." 

The  boy  acquiesced,  though  he  rather  wished  to  accom- 
pany his  brother;  but  he  was  of  a  meek  and  yielding  tem- 
per, and  seldom  resisted  the  lightest  command  of  those  he 
loved.  He  sat  him  down  on  a  little  bank  by  the  river-side, 
and  the  firm  step  and  towering  form  of  his  brother  were 
soon  hid  from  his  gaze  by  the  thick  and  melancholy  foliage. 

At  first  he  sat  very  quietly,  enjoying  the  cool  air,  and 
thinking  over  all  the  stories  of  ancient  Rome  that  his 
brother  had  told  him  in  their  walk.  At  length  he  recol- 
lected that  his  little  sister,  Irene,  had  begged  him  to  bring 
home  some  flowers  ;  and,  gathering  such  as  he  could  find 
at  hand  (and  many  a  flower  grew,  wild  and  clustering,  over 
that  desolate  spot),  he  again  seated  himself,  and  began 
weaving  them  into  one  of  those  garlands  for  which  the 
southern  peasantry  still  retain  their  ancient  affection,  and 
something  of  their  classic  skill. 

Wliile  the  boy  was  thus  engaged,  the  tramp  of  horses 
and  the  loud  shouting  of  men  were  heard  at  a  distance. 
They  came  near,  and  nearer. 

"  Some  baron's  procession,  perhaps,  returning  from  a 
feast,"  thought  the  boy.  "  It  will  be  a  pretty  sight — their 
white  plumes  and  scarlet  mantles !  I  love  to  see  such 
sights,  but  I  will  just  move  out  of  their  way." 

So,  still  mechanically  plaiting  his  garland,  but  with  eyes 
turned  towards  the  quarter  of  the  expected  procession,  the 
young  Roman  moved  )-et  nearer  towards  the  river. 
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Presently  tlic  train  came  in  view — a  gallant  company,  in 
Iruili  ;  horsomcn  in  front,  riding  two  abreast,  where  the 
jiath  permitted,  their  steeds  caparisoned  snperbly,  their 
plumes  waving  gaily,  and  the  gleam  of  their  corselets  glit- 
tering through  the  shades  of  the  dusky  twilight.  A  large 
and  miscellaneous  crowd,  all  armed,  some  with  pikes  and 
mail,  others  with  less  warlike  or  worse  fashioned  weapons, 
followed  the  cavaliers  ;  and  high  above  j)lumc  and  pike 
floated  the  blood-red  banner  of  the  Orsini,  with  the  motto 
and  device  (in  which  was  ostentatiously  displayed  the  Guel- 
fic  badge  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter)  wrought  in  burnished  gold. 
A  momentary  fear  crossed  the  boy's  mind,  for  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  city,  a  nobleman  begirt  with  his  swordsmen 
was  more  dreaded  than  a  wild  beast  by  the  plebeians  ;  but 
it  was  already  too  late  to  fly — the  train  were  upon  him. 

"  Ho,  boy  !  "  cried  the  leader  of  the  horsemen,  Martino 
di  Poi  to,  one  of  the  great  House  of  the  Orsini  ;  "  hast  thou 
seen  a  boat  pass  up  the  river  ? — But  thou  must  have  seen  it 
—  how  long  since  ?  " 

"  I  saw  a  large  boat  about  half  an  hour  ago,"  answered 
the  boy,  terrified  by  the  rough  voice  and  imperious  bearing 
of  the  cavalier. 

"  Sailing  right  ahead,  with  a  green  flag  at  the  stern  ? " 

"  The  same,  noble  sir." 

"  On,  then  !  we  will  stop  her  course  ere  the  moon  rise," 
said  the  baron.  "  On  ! — let  the  boy  go  with  us,  lest  he 
prove  traitor,  and  alarm  the  Colonna." 

"An  Orsini,  an  Orsini!"  shouted  the  multitude;  "on, 
on  !  "  and,  despite  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  the 
boy,  he  was  placed  in  the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  and  borne, 
or  rather  dragged  along  with  the  rest — frightened,  breath- 
less, almost  weeping,  with  his  poor  little  garhuui' still  hang- 
ing on  his  arm,  while  a  sling  was  thrust  into  his  unwilling 
hand.  Still  he  felt,  through  all  his  alarm,  a  kind  of  childish 
curiosity  to  see  the  result  of  the  pursuit. 

By  the  loud  and  eager  conversation  of  those  about  him, 
he  learned  that  the  vessel  he  had  seen  contained  a  supply 
of  corn  destined  to  a  fortress  up  the  river  held  by  the  Co- 
lonna, then  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Orsini  ;  and  it  was  the 
object  of  the  expedition  in  which  the  boy  had  been  thus 
lucklessly  entrained  to  intercept  the  provision,  and  divert 
it  to  the  garrison  of  Martino  di  Porto.  This  news  some- 
what increased  his  consternation,  for  the  boy  belonged  to  a 
family  that  claimed  the  patronage  of  the  Colonna... 
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Anxiously  and  tearfully  he  looked  with  every  moment  up 
the  steep  ascent  of  the  Aventine  ;  but  his  guardian,  his  pro- 
tector, still  delayed  his  appearance. 

They  had  now  proceeded  some  way,  when  a  winding  in 
the  road  brought  suddenly  before  them  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  as,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  earliest  stars,  it  scudded 
rapidly  down  the  stream. 

"  Now,  the  saints  be  blessed  !  "  quoth  the  chief  ;  "  she  is 
ours  !  " 

"  Hold  !  "  said  a  captain  (a  German)  riding  next  to  Mar* 
tino,  in  a  half  whisper  !  "  1  hear  sounds  which  I  like  not, 
by  yonder  trees — hark  !  the  neigh  of  a  horse  ! — by  my  faith, 
too,  there  is  the  gleam  of  a  corselet." 

"  Push  on,  my  masters,"  cried  Martino  ;  "  the  heron  shall 
not  balk  the  eagle — push  on  !  " 

With  renewed  shouts,  those  on  foot  pushed  forward,  till, 
as  they  had  nearly  gained  the  copse  referred  to  by  tlie  Ger- 
man, a  small  compact  body  of  horsemen,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
dashed  from  amidst  the  trees,  and,  with  spears  in  their  rests, 
charged  into  the  ranks  Of  the  pursuers. 

"  A  Colonna  !  a  Colonna  !  "  "  An  Orsini  !  an  Orsini  !  " 
were  shouts  loudly  and  fiercely  interchanged.  Martino  di 
Porto,  a  man  of  great  bulk  and  ferocity,  and  his  cavaliers, 
who  were  chiefly  German  mercenaries,  met  the  encounter 
unshaken.  "  Beware  the  bear's  hug,"  cried  the  Orsini,  as 
down  went  his  antagonist,  rider  and  steed,  before  his  lance. 

The  contest  was  short  and  fierce  !  the  complete  armor  of 
the  horsemen  protected  them  on  either  side  from  wounds — 
not  so  unscathed  fared  the  half-armed  foot-followers  of  the 
Orsini,  as  they  pressed,  each  pushed  on  by  the  other, 
against  the  Colonna.  After  a  shower  of  stones  and  darts, 
which  fell  but  as  hail-stones  against  the  thick  mail  of  the 
horsemen,  they  closed  in,  and  by  their  number,  obstructed 
the  movements  of  the  steeds,  while  the  spear,  sword,  and 
battle-axe  of  their  opponents  made  ruthless  havoc  amongst 
their  undisciplined  ranks.  And  Martino,  who  cared  little 
how  many  of  his  mere  mob  were  butchered,  seeing  that  his 
foes  were  for  the  moment  embarrassed  by  the  wild  rush 
and  gathering  circle  of  his  foot  train  (for  the  place  of  con- 
flict, though  wider  than  the  previous  road,  was  confined 
and  narrow),  made  a  sign  to  some  of  his  horsemen,  and  was 
about  to  ride  forward  to^vards  the  boat,  now  nearly  out  of 
sight,  when  a  bugle  at  some  distance  was  answered  by  one 
of  his  enemy  at  hand  ;  and  the  shout  of  "  Colonna  to  the 
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rescue  I  "  was  echoed  afar  off.  A  few  inoinents  brought 
in  view  a  luiinerous  train  of  horse  at  full  speed,  with  the 
banners  of  the  Colonna  waving  gaUaiitiy  in  the  front. 

'"A  plague  on  the  wizards  !  Who  would  have  imagined 
thev  had  divined  us  so  craftily  !  "  muttered  Martino.  "We 
must  not  abide  these  odds;"  and  the  hand  he  had  first 
raised  for  advance,  now  gave  the  signal  of  retreat. 

Serried  breast  to  breast  and  in  complete  t^rdcr,  the 
horsemen  of  Martino  turned  to  fly;  the  foot  rabble  who 
had  come  for  spoil  remained  but  for  slaughter.  They  en- 
deavored to  imitate  their  Ijeaders:  but  how  could  they 
all  elude  the  rushing  chargers  and  sharp  lances  of  their 
antagonists,  whose  blood  was  heated  by  the  affray,  and 
who  regarded  the  lives  at  their  mercy  as  a  boy  regards 
the  wasp's  nest  he  destroys.  The  crowd  dispersing  in  all 
directions — some,  indeed,  escaped  up  the  hills,  where  the 
footing  was  impracticable  to  the  horses;  some  plunged 
into  the  river  and  swam  across  to  the  opposite  bank — those 
less  cool  or  experienced,  who  fied  right  onwards,  served, 
by  clogging  the  way  of  their  enem)^,  to  facilitate  the  flight 
of  their  leaders,  but  fell  themselves,  corpse  upon  corpse, 
butchered  in  the  unrelenting  and  unresisted  pursuit. 

"No  quarter  to  the  ruffians — every  Orsini  slain  is  a 
robber  the  less — strike  for  God,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Colonna!" — such  were  the  shouts  which  rang  the  knell  of 
the  dismayed  and  falling  fugitives.  Among  those  who  fled 
onward,  in  the  very  path  most  accessible  to  the  cavalry, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Cola,  so  innocently  mixed  with 
the  affray.  Fast  he  fled,  dizzy  with  terror — poor  boy, 
scarce  before  ever  parted  from  his  parents'  or  his  brother's 
side! — the  trees  glided  past  him — the  banks  receded: — on  he 
sped,  and  fast  behind  came  the  tramp  of  the  hoofs — the  shouts 
— the  curses — the  fierce  laughter  of  the  foe,  as  they  bounded 
over  the  dead  and  the  dying  in  their  path.  He  was  now  at  the 
spot  in  which  his  brother  had  left  him;  hastily  he  glanced 
behind,  and  saw  the  couched  lance  and  horrent  crest  of 
the  horseman  close  at  his  rear;  despairingly  he  looked  up, 
and,  behold!  his  brother  bursting  through  the  tangled 
brakes  that  clothed  the  mountain,  and  bounding  to  his 
succor. 

"Save  me!  save  me,  brother!"  he  shrieked  aloud,  and 
the  shriek  reached  Cola's  ear; — the  snort  of  the  fiery 
charger  breathed  hot  upon  him  ; — a  moment  more,  and  with 
one  wild  shrill  cry  of  "Mercy,  mercy  !  "  hefell  to  the  ground 
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— a  corpse:  the  lance  of  the  pursuer  passins:^  through  and 
through  him,  from  back  to  breast,  and  nailing  him  on  the 
very  sod  where  he  had  sate,  full  of  young  life  and  careless 
hope,  not  an  hour  ago. 

The  horseman  plucked  forth  his  spear,  and  passed  on  in 
pursuit  of  new  victims:  his  comrades  following.  Cola  had 
descended — was  on  the  spot — kneeling  by  his  murdered 
brother.  Presently,  to  the  sound  of  horn  and  trumpet, 
came  by  a  nobler  company  than  most  of  those  hitherto  en- 
gaged; who  had  been,  indeed,  but  the  advance-guard  of 
the  Colonna.  At  their  head  rode  a  man  in  years,  whose 
long  white  hair  escaped  from  his  plumed  cap  and  mingled 
with  his  venerable  beai'd.  ''  How  is  this  ?"  said  the  chief, 
reining  in  his  steed,  "young  Rienzi !" 

The  youth  looked  up,  as  he  heard  that  voice,  and  then 
flung  himself  before  the  steed  of  the  old  noble,  and  clasping 
his  hands,  cried  out  in  a  scarce  articulate  tone:  "It  is  my 
brother,  noble  Stephen — a  boy,  a  mere  child  ! — the  best — the 
mildest  !  See  how  his  blood  dapples  the  grass;— back,  back 
— your  horses  hoofs  are  in  the  stream  !  Justice,  my  lord, 
justice  !    you  are  a  great  man." 

"Who  slew  him  ?  an  Orsini,  doubtless;  you  shall  have 
justice." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  murmured  Rienzi,  as  he  tottered 
once  more  to  his  brother's  side,  turned  the  boy's  face  from 
the  grass,  and  strove  wildly  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  heart; 
he  drew  back  his  hand  hastily,  for  it  was  crimsoned  with 
blood,  and  lifting  that  hand  on  high,  shrieked  out  again, 
"Justice  !  justice  I" 

The  group  around  the  old  Stephen  Colonna,  hardened 
as  they  were  in  such  scenes,  were  affected  by  the  sight.  A 
handsome  boy,  whose  tears  ran  fast  down  his  cheeks,  and 
who  rode  his  palfrey  close  by  the  side  of  the  Colonna,  drew 
forth  his  sword.  "My  lord,"  said  he,  half  sobbing,  "  an 
Orsini  only  could  have  butchered  a  harmless  lad  like  this; 
let  us  lose  not  a  moment, — let  us  on  after  the  ruffians." 

"No,  Adrian,  no!"  cried  Stephen,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder;  "your  zeal  is  to  be  lauded,  but  we  must  be- 
ware an  ambush.  Our  men  have  ventured  too  far — what 
ho,  there  I  sound  a  return." 

The  bugles,  in  a  few  minutes,  brought  back  the  pur- 
suers, among  them,  the  horseman  whose  spear  had  been  so 
fatally  misused.  He  was  the  leader  of  those  engaged  in  the 
conflict  with  Martino  di  Porto;  and  the  gold  wrought  into 
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his  armor,  with  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  liis  charger,  bc- 
tokoiiod  his  rank. 

'•  Thanks,  my  son,  thanks,"  said  the  old  Colonna  to  this 
cavalier,  "you  have  done  well  and  bravely.  But  tell  me, 
knowest  thou,  for  thou  hast  an  eagle  eye,  which  of  the 
Orsini  slew  this  poor  boy !  a  foul  deed  ;  his  family  too,  our 
clients  !" 

"Who?  von  lad  ?"  replied  the  horseman,  lifting  the  hel- 
met from  his  head,  and  wiping  his  heated  brow;  "say  you 
so  !  how  came  he,  then,  Avith  Martino's  rascals  ?  I  fear  me 
the  mistake  hath  cost  him  dear.  I  could  but  suppose  him 
of  the  Orsini  rabble,  and  so — and  so " 

"  You  slew  him!"  cried  Ricnzi,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
starting  from  the  ground.  "Justice!  then,  my  Lord  Ste- 
phen, justice  !  you  promised  me  justice  ;  and  I  will  have 
it!" 

"My  poor  youth,"  said  the  old  man,  compassionately, 
"you  should  have  had  justice  against  the  Orsini  ;  but  see 
you  not  this  has  been  an  error  ?  I  do  not  wonder  you  are 
too  grieved  to  listen  to  reason  now.  We  must  make  this 
up  to  you." 

"  And  let  this  pay  for  masses  for  the  boy's  soul ;  I  grieve 
me  much  for  the  accident,"  said  the  younger  Colonna, 
flinging  down  a  purse  of  gold.  "Ay,  see  us  at  the  palace 
next  week,  young  Cola — next  week.  My  father,  we  had 
best  return  towards  the  boat ;  its  safeguard  may  require  us 
yet." 

"  Right,  Gianni  ;  stay,  some  two  of  you,  and  see  to  the 
poor  lad's  corpse  —  a  grievous  accident!  how  could  it 
chance  ? " 

The  company  passed  back  the  way  they  came,  two  of  the 
common  soldiers  alone  remaining,  except  the  boy  Adrian, 
who  lingered  behind  a  few  moments,  striving  to  console 
Ricnzi,  who,  as  one  bereft  of  sense,  remained  motionless, 
gazing  on  the  proud  array  as  it  swept  along,  and  muttering 
to  himself,  "Justice,  justice  !   I  will  have  it  yet." 

The  loud  voice  of  the  elder  Colonna  summoned  Adrian, 
reluctantly  and  weeping,  away.  "Let  me  be  your  brother," 
said  the  gallant  boy,  affectionately  pressing  the  scholar's 
hand  to  his  heart  ;  "  I  want  a  brother  like  you." 

Rienzi  made  no  reply  ;  he  did  not  heed  or  hear  him — 
dark  and  stern  thoughts,  thoughts  in  which  were  the  germ 
of  a  mighty  revolution,  were  at  his  heart.  He  woke  from 
them  with  a  start,  as  the  soldiers  were  now  arranging  their 
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bucklers  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  bier  for  the  corpse,  and 
then  burst  into  tears  as  he  fiercely  motioned  them  away, 
and  clasped  the  clay  to  his  breast  till  he  was  literally  soaked 
with  the  oozing  blood. 

The  poor  child's  garland  had  not  dropped  from  his  arm 
even  when  he  fell,  and,  entangled  by  his  dress,  it  still  clung 
around  him.  It  was  a  sight  that  recalled  to  Cola  all  the 
gentleness,  the  kind  heart,  and  winning  graces  of  his  only 
brother — his  only  friend !  It  was  a  sight  that  seemed  to 
make  yet  more  inhuman  the  untimely  and  unmerited  fate 
of  that  innocent  boy.  "My  brother  !  my  brother  !  "  groaned 
the  survivor;  "how  shall  I  meet  our  mother? — how  shall  I 
meet  even  night  and  solitude  again  ? — so  young,  so  harm- 
less !  See  ye,  sirs,  he  was  but  too  gentle.  And  they  will 
not  give  us  justice,  because  his  murderer  was  a  noble  and  a 
Colonna.  And  this  gold,  too — gold  for  a  brother's  blood  ! 
Will  they  not" — and  the  }'oung  man's  eyes  glared  like  fire 
— "will  they  not  give  us  justice?  Time  shall  show!"  So 
saying,  he  bent  his  head  over  the  corpse  ;  his  lips  muttered, 
as  with  some  prayer  or  invocation  ;  and  then  rising,  his  face 
was  as  pale  as  the  dead  beside  him — but  it  was  no  longer 
pale  with  grief ! 

From  that  bloody  clay,  and  that  inward  prayer.  Cola  di 
Rienzi  rose  a  new  being.  With  his  young  brother  died  his 
own  youth.  But  for  that  event,  the  future  liberator  of 
Rome  might  have  been  but  a  dreamer,  a  scholar,  a  poet ; 
the  peaceful  rival  of  Petrarch  ;  a  man  of  thoughts,  not 
deeds.  But  from  that  time,  all  his  faculties,  energies,  fan- 
cies, genius,  became  concentrated  into  a  single  point ;  and 
patriotism,  before  a  vision,  leapt  into  the  life  and  vigor  of 
a  passion,  lastingly  kindled,  stubbornly  hardened,  and  aw- 
fully consecrated — by  revenge  ! 


CHAPTER    II. 


An  Historical  Survey— Not  to  be  Passed  over,  except  by  those  who  dislike  to 

Understand  what  they  Read. 

Years  had  passed  away,  and  the  death  of  the  Roman 
boy,  amidst  more  noble  and  less  excusable  slaughter,  was 
soon  forgotten — -forgotten  almost  by  the  parents  of  the 
slain,  in  the  growing  fame  and  fortunes  of  their  eldest  son 
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— forjjotten  and  forgiven  never  by  that  son  himself.  But, 
between  tliat  prologue  of  blood,  and  the  political  drama 
which  ensues — between  the  fading  interest,  as  it  were,  of  a 
dream,  and  the  more  busy,  actual,  and  continuous  excite- 
ments of  sterner  life — this  mav  be  the  most  fitting  time  to 
place  before  the  reader  a  short  and  rapid  outline  of  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  that  city  in  which  the  principal 
scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  ; — an  outline  necessary,  per- 
haps, to  many,  for  a  full  comprehension  of  the  motives  of 
the  actors,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  plot. 

Despite  the  miscellaneous  and  mongrel  tribes  that  had 
forced  their  settlements  in  the  City  of  the  Caesars,  the 
Roman  population  retained  an  inordinate  notion  of  their 
own  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and,  degen- 
erated from  the  iron  virtues  of  the  Republic,  possessed  all 
the  insolent  and  unruly  turbulence  which  characterized 
the  Flcbs  of  the  ancient  Forum.  Amongst  a  ferocious, 
yet  not  a  brave  populace,  the  nobles  supported  themselves 
less  as  sagacious  tyrants  than  as  relentless  banditti.  The 
popes  had  struggled  in  vain  against  these  stubborn  and 
stern  patricians.  Their  state  derided,  their  command  de- 
fied, their  persons  publicly  outraged,  the  pontiff-sovereigns 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  resided,  at  the  \'atican,  as  prisoners 
under  terror  of  execution.  When,  thirty-eight  years  before 
the  date  of  the  events  we  are  about  to  witness,  a  French- 
man, under  the  name  of  Clement  V.,  had  ascended  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  new  pope,  with  more  prudence  than 
valor,  had  deserted  Rome  for  the  tranquil  retreat  of  Avig- 
non;  and  the  luxurious  town  of  a  foreign  province  became 
the  court  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  throne  of  the 
Christian  Church, 

Thus  deprived  of  even  the  nominal  check  of  the  papal 
presence,  the  power  of  the  nobles  might  be  said  to  have 
no  limits,  save  their  own  caprice,  or  their  mutual  jealousies 
and  feuds.  Though  arrogating  through  fabulous  genealo- 
gies their  descent  from  the  ancient  Romans,  they  were,  in 
reality,  for  the  most  part,  the  sons  of  the  bolder  barbarians 
of  the  North :  and,  contaminated  by  the  craft  of  Italy, 
rather  than  imbued  with  its  national  affections,  they  re- 
tained the  disdain  of  their  foreign  ancestors  for  a  conquered 
soil  and  a  degenerate  people.  While  the  rest  of  Italy,  es- 
pecially in  Florence,  in  Venice,  and  in  Milan,  was  fast  and 
far  advancing  beyond  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  civiliza- 
tion and  in  art,  the  Romans  appeared  rather  to  recede  than 
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to  improve  ; — unblcst  by  laws,  unvisited  by  art,  strangers  at 
once  to  the  chivah-y  of  a  warlike,  and  the  graces  of  a  peace- 
ful, people.  But  they  still  possessed  the  sense  and  desire 
of  liberty,  and,  by  ferocious  paroxysms  and  desperate  strug- 
gles, sought  to  vindicate  for  their  city  tlie  title  it  still  as- 
sumed of  "  the  Metropolis  of  the  World."  For  the  last  two 
centuries  they  had  known  various  revolutions — brief,  often 
bloody,  and  always  unsuccessful.  Still,  there  was  the 
empty  pageant  of  a  popular  form  of  government.  The 
thirteen  quarters  of  the  city  named  each  a  chief ;  and  the 
assembly  of  these  magistrates,  called  Caporioni,  by  tlieory 
possessed  an  authority  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
courage  to  exert.  Still  there  was  the  proud  name  of  Sen- 
ator ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  the  office  was  confined  to 
one  or  two  persons,  sometimes  elected  by  the  pope,  some- 
times by  the  nobles.  The  authority  attached  to  the  name 
seems  to  have  had  no  definite  limit ;  it  was  that  of  a  stern 
dictator,  or  an  indolent  puppet,  according  as  he  who  held 
it  had  the  power  to  enforce  the  dignity  he  assumed.  It 
was  never  conceded  but  to  nobles,  and  it  w^as  by  the  nobles 
that  all  the  outrages  w^ere  committed.  Private  enmity 
alone  was  gratified  whenever  public  justice  .was  invoked  ; 
and  the  vindication  of  order  was  but  the  execution  of 
revenge. 

Holding  their  places  as  the  castles  and  fortresses  of 
princes,  each  asserting  his  own  independency  of  all  au- 
thority and  law,  and  planting  fortifications,  and  claiming 
principalities  in  the  patrimonial  territories  of  the  church, 
the  barons  of  Rome  made  their  state  still  more  secure,  and 
still  more  odious,  by  the  maintenance  of  troops  of  foreign 
(chiefly  of  German)  mercenaries,  at  once  braver  in  disposi- 
tion, more  disciplined  in  service,  and  more  skilful  in  arms, 
than  even  the  freest  Italians  of  that  time.  Thus  they  united 
the  judicial  and  the  military  force,  not  for  the  protection, 
but  for  the  ruin  of  Rome.  Of  these  barons,  the  most  pow- 
erful were  the  Orsini  and  Colonna;  their  feuds  were  heredi- 
tary and  incessant,  and  everv  day  witnessed  the  fiuits  of 
their  lawless  warfare,  in  bloodshed,  in  rape,  and  in  confla- 
gration. The  flattery  of  the  friendship  of  Petrarch,  too 
credulously  believed  by  modern  historians,  has  invested  tlje 
Colonna,  especially  of  the  date  now  entered  upon,  with  an 
elegance  and  a  dignity  not  their  own.  Outrage,  fraud,  and 
assassination,  a  sordid  avarice  in  securing  lucrative  offices  to 
themselves,  an  insolent  oppression  of  their  citizens,  and  the 
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most  dastarcll)'  cringing  tci  pnwcr  superior  to  tlieir  own 
(with  but  few  exceptions),  mark  the  cliaracter  of  the  Ihst 
family  of  Rome.  Hut,  wealthier  than  the  rest  of  the 
barons,  they  were,  therefore,  more  luxurious,  and,  perhaps, 
more  intellectual;  and  their  pride  was  flattered  in  being  pa- 
trons of  those  arts  of  which  they  could  never  have  become  the 
jirofessors.  From  these  nudtiplied  oj)pressors  the  Roman 
citizens  turned  with  fond  and  impatient  regret  to  their  ig- 
norant and  dark  notions  of  departed  liberty  and  greatness. 
They  confounded  the  times  of  the  Em|)ire  with  tlK)se  i)i  the 
Republic,  and  often  looked  to  the  Teutonic  king,  who  ob- 
tained his  election  from  beyond  the  Alps,  hut  his  title  of  em- 
peror from  the  Romans,  as  the  deserter  of  his  legitimate 
trust  and  pnjper  home,  vainly  imagining  that,  if  both  the 
emperor  and  the  pontiff  fixed  their  residence  in  Rome, 
Liberty  and  Law  would  again  seek  their  natural  shelter  be- 
neath the  resuscitated  majesty  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  absence  of  the  pope  and  the  papal  court  served 
greatly  to  impoverish  the  citizens;  and  they  had  suffered 
yet  more  visibly  by  tlie  depredations  of  hordes  of  robbers, 
numerous  and  unsparing,  who  infested  Romagna,  obstruct- 
ing all  the  public  ways,  and  were,  sometimes  secretly,  some- 
limes  openly, -protected  by  the  barons,  who  often  recruited 
their  l)anditti  garrisons  by  banditti  soldiers. 

But  besides  the  lesser  and  ignobler  robbers,  there  had 
risen  in  Italy  a  far  more  formidable  description  of  free- 
booter-s.  A  German,  who  assumed  the  lofty  title  of  the 
Duke  Werner,  had,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  period  we  ap- 
proach, enlisted  and  organized  a  ccmsidcrable  force,  styled 
"The  Great  Company,"  with  which  he  besieged  cities  and 
invaded  states,  without  an}'  object  less  shameless  than  that 
of  pillage.  His  example  was  soon  imitated;  numerous 
"Companies,"  similarly  constituted,  devastated  the  dis- 
tracted and  divided  land.  They  appeared  suddenly  raised, 
as  if  by  magic,  before  the  walls  of  a  city,  and  demanded 
inunense  sums  as  the  purchase  of  peace.  Neither  tyrant 
nor  commonwealth  maintained  a  force  sufficient  to  resist 
tliem;  and  if  other  northern  mercenaries  were  engaged  to 
oppose  them,  it  was  only  to  recruit  the  standards  of  the 
freebooters  with  deserters.  Mercenary  fought  not  mer- 
cenary— nor  German,  German ;  and  greater  pay,  and  more 
unbridled  rapine,  made  the  tents  of  the  "Companies,"  far 
more  attractive  than  the  regulated  stipends  of  a  city,  or  the 
dull  fortress  and  impoverished  coffers  of  a  chief.     VVerner, 
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the  most  implacable  and  ferocious  of  all  these  adventurers, 
and  who  had  so  openly  gloried  in  his  enormities  as  to  wear 
upon  his  breast  a  silver  plate,  engraved  with  the  words 
"Enemy  to  God,  to  Pity,  and  to  Mercy,"  had  not  long 
since  ravaged  Romagna  with  fire  and  sword.  But,  whether 
induced  by  money,  or  unable  to  control  the  fierce  spirits  he 
had  raised,  he  afterwards  led  the  bulk  of  his  conijiany  back 
to  Germany.  SnuiU  detachments,  however,  remained,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  land,  waiting  only  an  able  leader  once 
more  to  leunite  them:  amongst  those  who  appeared  most 
fitted  for  that  destiny  was  Walter  de  Montreal,  a  Knight  of 
St.  John,  and  gentleman  of  Provence,  whose  valor  and  mil- 
itary genius  liad  already,  though  yet  young,  raised  his  name 
into  dreaded  celebrity,  and  whose  ambition,  experience,  and 
sagacity,  relieved  by  certain  chivalric  and  noble  qualities, 
were  suited  to  enterprises  far  greater  and  more  important 
than  the  violent  depredations  of  the  atrocious  Werner. 
From  these  scourges,  no  state  has  suffered  more  grievously 
than  Rome.  The  patrimonial  territories  of  the  pope — in 
part  wrested  from  him  by  petty  tyrants,  in  part  laid  waste 
by  these  foreign  robbers — yielded  but  a  scanty  supply  to 
the  necessities  of  Clement  VI.,  the  most  accomplished  gen- 
tleman and  the  most  gracefid  voluptuary  of  his  time;  and 
the  good  father  had  devised  a  plan,  whereby  to  enrich  at 
once  the  Romans  and  their  pontiff. 

Nearly  fifty  years  before  the  time  we  enter  upon,  in  or- 
der both  to  replenish  the  papal  coffers  and  pacify  the  starv- 
ing Romans,  Boniface  VIII.  had  instituted  the  Festival  of 
the  Jubilee,  or  Holy  Year  ;  in  fact,  a  revival  of  a  Pagan 
ceremonial.  A  plenary  indulgence  was  promised  to  every 
Catholic  who,  in  that  year,  and  in  the  first  year  of  every 
succeeding  century,  should  visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  An  immense  concourse  of  pilgrims,  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  had  attested  the  wisdom  of  the 
invention  ;  "and  two  priests  stood  night  and  day,  with  rakes 
in  their  hands,  to  collect  without  counting  the  heaps  of  gold 
and  silver  that  were  poured  on  the  altar  of  St.  Paul."  * 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  most  lucrative  festi- 
val should,  ere  the  next  century  was  half  expired,  appear 
to  a  discreet  pontiff  to  be  too  long  postponed.  And  both 
pope  and  city  agreed  in  thinking  it  might  well  bear  a  less 
distant  renewal.  Accordingly,  Clement  VI.  had  proclaimed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Mosaic  Jubilee,  a  second  Holy  Veaj^ 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  xii.  c.  59. 
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for  1350 — viz.,  three  years  distant  from  that  date  at  uliich, 
in  the  next  chapter,  my  narrative  will  commence.  This  cir- 
cumstance had  a  great  effect  in  whetting  the  popular  indig. 
nation  against  the  barons,  and  preparing  the  events  I  shah 
relate  ;  for  the  roads  were,  as  I  before  said,  infested  bv  the 
banditti,  the  creatures  and  allies  of  the  barons.  And  if  the 
roads  were  not  cleared,  the  pilgrims  might  not  attend.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  pope's  vicar,  Rainiond,  bishop  of  Orvi- 
etto  (bad  politician  and  good  canonist),  to  seek,  by  every 
means,  to  remove  all  impediment  between  the  offerings  of 
devotion  and  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  Rome  at  the  period  we 
are  about  to  examine.  Ilcr  ancient  mantle  of  renown  still, 
ill.  the  eyes  of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  cloaked  her  ruins.  In 
name,  at  least,  she  was  still  the  queen  of  the  earth  ;  and 
from  her  hands  came  the  crown  of  the  emperor  of  the  north, 
and  the  keys  of  the  father  of  the  church.  Her  situation 
was  precisely  that  which  presented  a  vast  and  glittering  tri- 
um])h  to  bold  ambition — an  inspiring,  if  mournful  spectacle 
to  determined  patriotism — and  a  fitting  stage  for  that  more 
august  tragedy  which  seeks  its  incidents,  selects  its  actors, 
and  shapes  its  moral,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  and  crimes  of 
nations. 


CHAPTER   HI. 

The  Brawl. 


On  an  evening  in  April,  1347,  and  in  one  of  those  wide 
spaces  in  which  Modern  and  Ancient  Rome  seemed  blent 
together — equally  desolate  and  equally  in  ruins — a  mis- 
cellaneous and  indignant  p(;pulace  were  assembled.  That 
morning  the  house  of  a  Roman  jeweller  had  been  forcibly 
entered  and  pillaged  by  the  soldiers  of  Martino  di  Porto, 
with  a  daring  effrfjntery  which  surpassed  even  the  ordinary 
license  of  the  barons.  The  sympathy  and  sensation  through- 
out the  city  were  deep  and  ominous. 

"  Never  will  I  submit  to  this  tyranny  ! " 

"  Nor  I  !  " 

"  Nor  I  :  •• 

"Nor,  by  the  bones  of  St.  Peter,  will  I !" 

"  And  what,   my  friends,  is  this  tyranny  to  which  you 
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will  not  submit  ?"  said  a  young  nobleman,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  crowd  of  citizens  who,  heated,  angry,  half-armed, 
and  with  the  v-ehement  gestures  of  Italian  passion,  were  ncnv 
sweeping  down  the  kjng  and  narrow  street  that  led  to  the 
gloomy  quarter  occupied  by  the  Orsini. 

"Ah,  my  lord!"  cried  two  or  three  of  the  citizens  in  a 
breath  ;  "  you  will  right  us — you  will  see  justice  done  to  us 
— you  are  a  Colonna." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  scornfully  one  man  of  gigantic 
frame,  and  wielding  on  high  a  huge  hammer,  indicative  of 
his  trade.  "  Justice  and  Colonna  !  body  of  God  !  those  names 
are  not  often  found  together." 

"  Down  with  him  !  down  with  him  !  he  is  an  Orsinist — 
down  with  hiiu  !  "  cried  at  least  ten  of  the  throng  ;  but  no 
hand  was  raised  against  the  giant. 

''  He  speaks  the  truth,"  said  a  second  voice,  firmly. 

"Ay,  that  doth  he,"  said  a  third,  knitting  his  brows,  and 
unsheatliing  his  knife,  "and  we  will  abide  by  it.  The  Or- 
sini are  tyrants — and  the  Colonnas  are,  at  the  best,  as  bad." 

"  Thou  liest  in  thy  teeth,  ruffian  ! "  cried  the  young 
noble,  advancing  into  the  press  and  confronting  the  last 
asperser  of  the  Colonna. 

Before  the  Hashing  eye  and  menacing  gesture  of  the 
cavalier,  the  worthy  brawler  retreated  some  steps,  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  space  between  the  towering  form  of  the 
smith,  and  the  small,  slender,  but  vigorous  frame  of  the 
yoimg  noble. 

Taught  from  their  birth  to  despise  the  courage  of  the 
plebeians,  even  while  careless  of  much  reputation  as  to  their 
own,  the  patricians  of  Rome  were  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
rude  fellowship  of  these  brawls  ;  nor  was  it  unoften  that  the 
mere  presence  of  a  noble  sufficed  to  scatter  whole  crowds, 
that  had  the  moment  before  been  breathing  vengeance 
against  his  order  and  his  house. 

Waving  his  hand,  therefore,  to  the  smith,  and  utterly 
unheeding  either  his  brandished  weapon  or  his  vast  stature 
the  young  Adrian  di  Castello,  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  Co- 
lonna, haughtily  bade  him  give  Avay. 

"To  your  homes,  friends  !  and  know,"  he  added,  with 
some  dignity,  "  that  ye  wrong  us  much  if  ye  imagine  we 
share  the  evil-doings  of  the  Orsini,  or  are  pandering  solely 
to  our  own  passions  in  the  feud  between  their  house  and 
ours.  May  the  Holy  Mother  so  judge  me,"  continued  he, 
devoutly  lifting  up  his  eyes,  "as  I  now  with  truth  declare, 
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thai  it  is  for  your  wrongs,  and  for  the  wrongs  of  Rome, 
that  I  have  drawn  tliis  sword  against  the  Orsini." 

"So  say  all  the  tyrants,"  rejoined  the  smith,  hardily,  as 
he  leant  his  hammer  against  a  fragment  of  stone — some 
remnant  of  ancient  Rome — "  they  never  fight  against  each 
other,  but  it  is  for  our  good.  One  Colonna  cuts  me  the 
throat  of  Orsini's  baker — it  is  for  our  good  I  anoilier  Col- 
onna seizes  on  the  daughter  of  Orsini's  tailor — it  is  for  our 
good  !  our  good — yes,  for  the  good  of  the  people  !  the  good 
of  tlie  bakers  and  tailors,  eh?" 

"Fellow,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ,  gravely,  "if  a 
Colonna  did  thus,  he  did  wrong  ;  but  the  holiest  cause  may 
have  bad  supporters." 

"  Yes,  the  holy  Church  itself  is  propped  on  VQry  indiffer- 
ent columns,"  answered  the  smith,  in  a  rude  witticism  on 
the  affection  of  the  pope  for  the  Colonna. 

"  lie  blasphemes  !  the  smith  blasphemes ! "  cried  the  par- 
tisans of  that  powerful  house.      "A  Colonna,  a  Colonna!" 

"An  Orsini,  an  Orsini !  "  was  no  less  promptly  the  coun- 
ter cry. 

"The  People!"  shouted  the  smith,  waving  his  formida- 
ble weapon  far  above  the  heads  of  the  group. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  throng,  who  had  at  first  united 
against  the  aggression  of  one  man,  were  divided  by  the 
hereditary  wrath  of  faction.  At  the  cry  of  Orsini,  several 
new  partisans  hurried  to  the  spot;  the  friends  of  the  Co- 
lonna drew  themselves  on  one  side — the  defenders  of  the 
Orsini  on  the  other — and  the  few  who  agreed  'with  the 
smith  that  both  factions  were  equally  odious,  and  the 
people  was  the  sole  legitimate  cry  in  a  popular  coriuno- 
tion,  would  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  approach- 
ing m'lce,  if  the  smith  himself,  who  was  looked  upon  by 
them  as  an  authority  of  great  influence,  had  not — whether 
from  resentment  at  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  young  Col- 
onna, or  from  an  appetite  of  contest  not  uncommon  in  men 
of  a  bulk  and  force  which  assures  them  in  all  personal 
affrays  the  lofty  pleasure  of  superiority — if,  I  say,  the  smith 
himself  had  not,  after  a  pause  of  indecision,  retired  among 
the  Orsini,  and  entrained,  by  his  example,  the  alliance  of  his 
friends  with  the  favorers  of  that  faction. 

In  popular  commotKjns,  each  man  is  whirled  along  with 
the  herd,  often  half  against  his  own  approbation  or  assent. 
The  few  words  of  peace  by  which  Adrian  di  Castelhj  com- 
menced an  address  to  his  friends  were  drowned  amidst  their 
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shouts.  Proud  to  find  in  their  ranl<s  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved, and  one  of  the  noblest  of  tliat  name,  the  partisans  of 
the  Colonna  placed  him  in  their  front,  and  charged  impet- 
uously on  their  foes.  Adrian,  however,  who  had  acquired 
from  circtunstances  something  of  that  chivalrous  code  which 
he  certainly  ccmld  not  have  owed  to  his  Roman  birth,  dis- 
dained at  hrst  to  assault  men  among  wliom  he  recogni/x'd 
ho  equal,  either  in  rank  or  the  practice  of  arms.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  putting  aside  the  few  strokes  tliat  were 
aimed  at  him  in  the  gathering  confusion  of  the  conflict — few; 
for  those  who  recognized  him,  even  amidst  the  bitterest 
partisans  of  the  Orsini,  were  not  willing  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  danger  and  odium  of  spilling  the  blood  of  a 
man,  who,  in  addition  to  his  great  birth  and  the  terrible 
power  of  his  connections,  was  possessed  of  a  personal  pop- 
ularity, which  he  owed  rather  to  a  comparison  with  the 
vices  of  his  relatives  than  to  any  remarkable  virtues  liitherto 
displayed  by  himself.  The  smith  alone,  who  had  as  yet 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  fray,  seemed  to  gather  himself 
up  in  determined  opposition  as  the  cavalier  now  advanced 
within  a  few  steps  of  him. 

"  Did  we  not  tell  thee,"  qucth  the  giant,  frowning,  "that 
the  Colonna  were,  not  less  than  the  Orsini,  the  foes  of  the 
people?  Look  at  thy  followers  and  clients:  are  they  not 
cutting  the  throats  of  humble  men  byway  of  vengeance  for 
the  crime  of  a  great  one  ?  But  that  is  the  way  one  patrician 
always  scourges  the  insolence  of  another.  He  lays  the 
rod  on  the  backs  of  the  people,  and  then  cries,  '  Sec  how 
just  I  am!'" 

"I  do  not  answer  thee  now,"  answered  Adrian  ;  "but  if 
thou  regrettest  with  me  this  waste  of  blood,  join  with  me  in 
attempting  to  prevent  it." 

"  I — not  I !  let  the  blood  of  the  slaves  flow  to-day  :  the 
time  is  fast  coming  when  it  shall  be  washed  away  by  the 
blood  of  the  lords." 

"  Away,  ruffian  ! "  said  Adrian,  seeking  no  further  parley, 
and  touching  the  smith  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword.  In 
an  instant  the  hammer  of  the  smith  swung  in  the  air,  and, 
but  for  the  active  spring  of  the  young  noble,  would  infalli- 
bly have  crushed  him  to  the  earth.  Ere  the  smith  could 
gain  time  for  a  second  blow,  Adrian's  sword  passed  twice 
through  his  right  arm,  and  the  weapon  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

"Sla3'  him,  slay  himi"  cried  several  of  the  clients  of  the 
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Colonna.  now  pressing,  dastard-like,  around  the  disarmed 
and  disabled  smith. 

"  Ay,  slay  him!"  said,  in  tolerable  Italian,  but  with  a 
barbarous  accent,  one  man,  hali'-ciad  in  armor,  who  had  but 
just  joined  the  group,  and  who  was  one  of  those  wild  Ger- 
man bandits  whom  the  Colonna  held  in  their  pay;  "he  be- 
longs to  a  horrible  gang  of  miscreants  sworn  against  all 
order  and  i)eace.  lie  is  one  of  Kienzi's  followers,  and,  bless 
the  Three  Kings  !  raves  about  the  People." 

"Thou  saycst  right,  l)arbarian,"  said  ihe  sturdy  smith,  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  tearing  aside  the  vest  frcjm  his  breast  with 
his  left  hand;  "come  all — Colonna  and  Orsini — dig  to  this 
heart  with  your  sharp  blades,  and  when  you  have  reached 
the  centre,  you  will  find  there  the  object  of  your  common 
hatred — Rienzi  and  the  People  ! '  " 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  in  language  that  would  have 
seemed  above  his  station  (if  a  certain  glow  and  exagger- 
ation of  phrase  and  sentiment  were  not  common,  when  ex- 
cited, to  all  the  Romans),  the  loudness  6f  his  voice  rose 
above  the  noise  immediately  round  him,  and  stilled,  for  an 
instant,  the  general  din  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  words, 
"  Rienzi  and  the  People  "  rang  forth,  they  penetrated  mid- 
way through  the  increasing  crowd,,  and  were  answered  as 
by  an  echo,  with  a  hundred  voices  —  "Rienzi  and  the 
People  !  " 

But  whatever  impression  the  words  of  the  mechanic  made 
on  others,  it  was  equally  visible  in  the  young  Colonna.  At 
the  name  of  Rienzi  the  glow  of  excitement  vanished  from  his 
cheek  ;  he  started  back,  muttered  to  himself,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  stirring  commotion, 
to  be  lost  in  a  moody  and  distant  reverie.  He  recovered, 
as  the  shout  died  away  ;  and  saying  to  the  smith,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Friend,  I  am  sorry  for  thy  wound  ;  but  seek  me  on 
the  morrow,  and  thou  shalt  find  thou  hast  wronged  me  ; " 
he  beckoned  to  the  German  to  f(jllow  him,  and  threaded 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  which  generally  gave  back  as 
he  advanced.  For  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the  order  of  the 
nobles  was  at  that  time  in  Rome  mingled  with  a  servile  re- 
spect for  their  persons,  and  a  mysterious  awe  of  their  un- 
controllable power. 

As  Adrian  passed  through  that  part  of  the  crowd  in 
which  the  fray  had  not  yet  commenced,  the  murmurs  that 
followed  him  were  not  those  which  many  of  his  race  could 
have  heard. 
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"  A  Colonna,"  said  one. 

"Yet  no  ravisher,"  said  another,  laughing  Avildly. 

"  Nor  murtherer,"  muttered  a  third,  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  breast.  "  'Tis  not  against  hijii  that  my  father's  blood 
cries  aloud." 

"  Bless  him,"  said  a  fourth,  "  for  as  yet  no  man  curses 
him  !  " 

"  Ah,  God  help  us  !  "  said  an  old  man,  with  a  long  gray 
beard,  leaning  on  his  staff  :  "  the  serpent's  young  yet ;  the 
fangs  will  show  by-and-by." 

"  For  shame,  father  !  he  is  a  comely  youth,  and  not  proud 
in  the  least.  What  a  smile  he  hath  !  "  quoth  a  fair  matron, 
who  kept  on  the  outskirt  of  the  mclce. 

"  Farewell  to  a  man's  honor  when  a  noble  smiles  on  his 
wife  !  "  was  the  answer. 

"  Nay,"  said  Luigi,  a  jolly  butcher,  with  a  roguish  eye, 
"what  a  man  can  win  fairly  from  maid  or  wife,  tliat  let  him 
do,  whether  plebeian  or  noble — that's  my  morality  ;  but 
when  an  ugly  old  patrician  finds  fair  words  will  not  win 
fair  looks,  and  carries  me  off  a  dame  on  the  back  of  a  Ger- 
man boar,  with  a  stab  in  the  side  for  comfort  to  the  spouse, 
— then,  I  say,  he  is  a  wicked  man,  and  an  adulterer." 

While  such  were  the  comments  and  the  murmurs  that 
followed  the  noble,  very  different  were  the  looks  and  words 
that  attended  the  German  soldier. 

Equally,  nay,  with  even  greater  promptitude,  did  the 
crowd  make  a  way  at  his  armed  and  heavy  tread  ;  but  not 
with  looks  of  reverence  : — the  eye  glared  as  he  approached  ; 
but  the  cheek  grew  pale — the  head  bowed — the  lip  quivered  ; 
each  man  felt  a  shudder  of  hate  and  fear,  as  recognizing  a 
dread  and  mortal  foe.  And  well  and  wrathfully  did  the 
fierce  mercenary  note  the  signs  of  the  general  aversion,  lie 
pushed  on  rudely — half-smiling  in  contempt,  half-frowning 
in  revenge,  as  he  looked  from  side  to  side  ;  and  his  long, 
matted,  light  hair,  tawny-colored  mostache,  and  brawny 
front,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  dark  eyes,  raven  locks, 
and  slender  frames  of  the  Italians. 

"  May  Lucifer  double  damn  those  German  cut-throats  !  " 
muttered,  between  his  grinded  teeth,  one  of  the  citizens. 

"  Amen  !  "  answered,  heartily,  another. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  a  third,  timorously  looking  round  :  "  If 
one  of  them  hear  thee,  thou  art  a  lost  man." 

"  Oh,  Rome  !  Rome  !  to  what  art  thou  fallen  !  "  said  bit- 
terly one  citizen,  clothed  in  black,  and  of  a  higher  see'^iing 
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than  the  rest  ;  "  when  thou  shuddcrcst  in  tliy  streets  at  tlie 
tread  of  a  hired  barbarian  !  " 

"  Hark  to  one  of  our  learned  men,  and  rich  citizens  !  " 
said  the  butcher,  reverently. 

"  'Tis  a  friend  of  Rieii/i's,"  quotli  another  of  the  group, 
liftiny:  his  cap. 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  a  face  in  which  grief,  shame, 
and  wrath,  were  visibly  expressed,  Pandulfo  di  (ruido,  a 
citizen  of  birth  and  repute,  swept  slowly  through  the  crowd, 
and  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  Adrian,  having  gained  a  street  Avhich,  though 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  crowd,  was  empty  and  desolate, 
turned  to  his  fierce  comrade.  "  Rodolf !  "  said  he,  "  mark  ! 
— no  violence  to  the  citizens.  Return  to  the  crowd,  collect 
the  friends  of  our  house,  withdraw  them  from  the  scene  : 
let  not  the  Colonna  be  blamed  for  this  day's  violence  ;  and 
assure  our  followers,  in  my  name,  that  I  swear,  by  the 
knighthood  I  received  at  the  emperor's  hands,  that  by  my 
sword  shall  Martino  di  Ponto  be  punished  for  his  outrage. 
Fain  would  I,  in  person,  allay  the  tumult,  but  my  presence 
only  seems  to  sanction  it.  Go — thou  hast  weight  with  them 
all." 

"  Ay,  signor,  the  weight  of  blows  !  "  answered  the  grim 
soldier.  "  But  the  command  is  hard  :  I  would  fain  let  their 
puddle-blood  flow  an  hour  or  two  longer.  Yet,  pardon  me  : 
in  obeying  thy  orders,  do  I  obey  those  of  my  master,  thy 
kinsman  ?  it  is  old  Stephen  Colonna, — who  seldom  spares 
blood  or  treasure,  God  bless  him — (save  his  own  !)  whose 
money  I  hold,  and  to  whose  bests  I  am  sworn." 

"  Diavolo  ! "  muttered  the  cavalier,  and  the  angry  spot 
was  on  his  cheek  ;  but,  with  the  habitual  self-control  of  the 
Italian  nobles,  he  smothered  his  rising  cholcr,  and  said 
aloud,  with  calmness,  but  dignity — 

"  Do  as  I  bid  thee  ;  check  this  tumult, — make  us  the  for- 
bearing party.  Let  all  be  still  within  one  hour  hence,  and 
call  on  me  to-morrow  for  thy  reward  ;  be  this  purse  an 
earnest  of  my  future  thanks.  As  for  my  kinsman,  w^hom  I 
command  thee  to  name  more  reverently,  'tis  in  his  name  I 
speak.  Hark  !  the  din  increases — the  contest  swells — go — 
lose  not  another  moment." 

Somewhat  awed  by  the  quiet  firmness  of  the  patrician, 
Rodolf  nodded,  without  answer,  slid  the  money  into  his 
bosom,  and  stalked  away  into  the  thickest  of  the  throng. 
Bat,  even  ere  he  arrived,  a  sudden  reaction  had  taken  place. 
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The  young  cavalier,  left  alone  in  that  spot,  followed  with 
his  eyes  the  receding  form  of  the  mercenary,  as  the  sun, 
now  setting,  shone  slant  upon  his  glittering  casque,  and 
said  bitterly  to  himself — "  Unfortunate  city,  fountain  of  all 
mighty  memories — fallen  queen  of  a  thousand  nations — how 
art  thou  decrowned  and  spoiled  by  thy  recreant  and  apos- 
tate children  !  Thy  nobles  divided  against  themselves — thy 
people  cursing  thy  nobles — thy  priests,  who  should  sow 
peace,  planting  discord — the  father  of  thy  church  deserting 
thy  stately  walls,  his  home  a  refuge,  his  mitre  a  fief,  his 
court  a  Gallic  village — and  we  !  we,  of  the  haughtiest 
blood  of  Rome — we,  the  sons  of  Caesars,  and  of  the  lineage 
of  demigods,  guarding  an  insolent  and  abhorred  state  by 
the  swords  of  hirelings,  who  mock  our  cowardice  while  they 
receive  our  pay, — who  keep  our  citizens  slaves,  and  lord  it 
over  their  very  masters  in  return  !  Oh,  that  we,  the  heredi- 
tarv  chiefs  of  Rome,  could  but  feel — oh,  that  we  could  but 
find,  our  only  legitimate  safeguard  in  the  grateful  hearts  of 
our  countrymen  !  " 

So  deeply  did  the  young  Adrian  feel  the  galling  truth 
of  all  he  uttered,  that  tne  indignant  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  spoke.  He  felt  no  shame  as  he  dashed  them 
away  ;  for  that  weakness  which  weeps  for  a  fallen  race  is 
the  tenderness  not  of  women  but  of  angels. 

As  he  turned  slowly  to  quit  the  spot,  his  steps  were  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  loud  shout :  "  Rienzi  !  Rienzi !  "  smote 
the  air.  From  the  \valls  of  the  Capitol  to  the  bed  of  the 
glittering  Tiber,  that  name  echoed  far  and  wide  ;  and,  as 
the  shout  died  away,  it  was  swallowed  up  in  a  silence  so 
profound,  so  universal,  so  breathless,  that  you  might  have 
imagined  that  death  itself  had  fallen  over  the  city.  And 
now,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  crowd,  and  elevated  above 
their  level,  on  vast  fragments  of  stone  which  had  been 
dragged  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  one  of  the  late  frequent 
tumults  between  contending  factions,  to  serve  as  a  barri- 
cade for  citizens  against  citizens, — on  these  silent  memo- 
rials of  the  past  grandeur,  the  present  misery,  of  Rome, 
stood  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  above  all  his  race,  was 
the  most  penetrated  with  the  glories  of  the  one  time,  with 
the  degradation  of  the  other. 

From  the  distance  at  which  he  stood  from  the  scene, 
Adrian  could  only  distinguish  the  dark  outline  of  Rienzi's 
form  ;  he  could  only  hear  the  faint  sound  of  his  mighty 
voice  ;  he  could  only  perceive,  in  the  subdued  yet  waving 
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sea  of  human  beings  that  spread  around,  tlicir  heads  bared 
in  the  hist  rays  of  the  sun,  the  unutterable  effect  whicli  an 
eloquence,  described  by  contemporaries  almost  as  miracu- 
lous,— but  in  reality  less  so  from  the  genius  of  the  man 
than  the  sympathy  of  the  audience, — created  in  all,  who 
drank  into  their  hearts  and  souls  the  stream  of  its  burning 
thoughts. 

It  was  but  for  a  short  time  that  that  form  was  visible  to  the 
earnest  eye,  that  that  voice  at  intervals  reached  the  strain- 
ing car,  of  Adrian  di  Castello  ;  but  that  time  sufliced  to  pro- 
duce all  the  effect  which  Adrian  himself  had  desired. 

Another  shout,  more  earnest,  more  prolonged,  than  the 
first  —  a  shout,  in  which  spoke  the  release  of  swelling 
thoughts,  of  intense  excitement — betokened  the  close  of  the 
harangue  ;  and  then  you  might  sec,  after  a  minute's  pause, 
the  crowd  breaking  in  all  directions,  and  pouring  down  the 
avenues  in  various  knots  and  groups,  each  testifying  the 
strong  and  lasting  impression  made  upon  the  multitude  by 
that  address.  Every  check  was  flushed  —  every  tongue 
spoke  :  the  animation  of  the  orator  had  passed,  like  a  living 
spirit,  into  the  breasts  of  the  audience.  He  had  thundered 
against  the  disorders  of  the  patricians,  yet,  by  a  word,  he 
liad  disarmed  the  anger  of  the  plebeians — he  had  preached 
freedom,  yet  he  had  opposed  license.  lie  had  calmed  the 
present,  by  a  promise  of  the  future.  He  had  chid  their 
quarrels,  yet  had  supported  their  cause.  He  iiad  mastered 
the  revenge  of  to-day  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  there 
should  come  justice  for  the  morrow.  So  great  may  be  the 
power,  so  mighty  the  eloquence,  so  formidable  the  genius, 
of  one  man,  without  arms,  Avithout  rank,  withcjut  sword  or 
ermine,  who  addresses  himself  to  a  people  that  is  oppressed  ' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

An  Adventure. 


Avoiding  the  broken  streams  of  the  dispersed  crowd, 
Adrian  Colonna  strode  rapidly  down  one  of  the  narrov/ 
streets  leading  to  his  palace,  which  was  situated  at  no  incon- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  in  which  the  late  contest 
had  occurred.     The  education  of  his  life  made  him  feel  a 
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profound  interest,  not  only  in  tlie  divisions  and  disputes  cjf 
his  country,  but  also  in  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed,  and 
the  authority  exercised  by  Rienzi. 

An  orphan  of  a  younger,  but  opulent  branch  of  the  Co- 
lonna,  Adrian  had  been  brought  up  under  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  his  kinsman,  that  astute,  yet  valiant  Ste- 
phen Colonna,  Avho,  of  all  the  nobles  of  Rome,  was  the 
most  powerful,  alike  from  the  favor  of  the  pope,  and  the 
number  of  armed  liirelings  whom  his  wealth  enabled  him  to 
maintain.  Adrian  had  early  manifested  wdiat  in  that  age 
was* considered  an  extraordinary  disi)osition  towards  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  had  acquired  much  of  the  little  that 
was  then  known  of  the  ancient  language  and  the  ancient 
history  of  his  country. 

Though  Adrian  was  but  a  boy  at  the  time  in  which  first 
presented  to  the  reader,  he  witnessed  the  emotions  of 
Rienzi  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  his  kind  heart  had  been 
penetrated  with  sympathy  for  Cola's  affliction,  and  shame 
for  the  apathy  of  his  kinsman  at  the  result  of  their  own 
feuds.  He  had  earnestly  sought  the  friendship  of  Rienzi, 
and,  despite  his  years,  had  become  aware  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  character.  But  though  Rienzi,  after  a  short 
time,  had  appeared  to  think  no  more  of  his  brother's  death 
— though  he  again  entered  the  halls  of  the  Colonna,  and 
shared  their  disdainful  hospitalities,  he  maintained  a  certain 
distance  and  reserve  of  manner,  which  even  Adrian  coidd 
only  partially  overcome.  He  rejected  every  offer  of  ser- 
vice, favor,  or  promotion  ;  and  any  unwonted  proof  of  kind- 
ness from  Adrian  seemed,  instead  of  making  him  more 
familiar,  to  offend  him  into  colder  distance.  The  easy  hu- 
mor and  conversational  vivacity  which  had  first  rendered 
him  a  welcome  guest  with  those  who  passed  their  lives  be- 
tween fighting  and  feasting,  had  changed  into  a  vein  ironi- 
cal, cynical,  and  severe.  But  the  dull  barons  were  equally 
amused  at  his  wit,  and  Adrian  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
detected  the  serpent  couched  beneath  the  smile. 

Often  Rienzi  sat  at  the  feast,  silent,  but  observant,  as  if 
Avatching  every  look,  weighing  every  word,  taking  gauge 
and  measurement  of  the  intellect,  policy,  temperament  of 
every  guest ;  and  when  he  had  seemed  to  satisfy  himself, 
his  spirits  would  rise,  his  words  flow,  and  while  his  dazzling 
but  bitter  wit  lit  up  the  revel,  none  saw  that  the  un mirth- 
ful flash  was  the  token  of  the  coming  storm.  But  all  the 
while,  he  neglected  no  occasion  to  mix  with  the  humbler 
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citizens,  to  stir  up  tlicir  minds,,  to  inllamc  tlicir  imnj^ina- 
tions,  to  kindle  their  emulation,  with  pictures  of  the  pres- 
ent and  with  legends  of  the  past.  He  grew  in  popularity 
and  repute,  and  was  yet  more  in  power  with  the  herd,  he- 
cause  in  favor  with  the  nobles.  lY'rhaps  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  he  had  continued  the  guest  of  the  Colonna. 

When,  six  years  before  the  present  date,  the  Capitol  of 
the  Caesars  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Petrarch,  the  scholas- 
tic fame  of  the  young  Kienzi  had  attracted  the  friendship 
of  the  poet — a  friendship  that  continued,  witii  slight  inter- 
ruption, to  the  last,  through  careers  so  widely  different  \ 
and  afterwards,  one  among  the  Roman  deputies  to  Avig- 
non, he  had  been  conjoined  with  Petrarch  *  to  supplicate' 
Clement  VI.  to  remove  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  to 
Rome.  It  was  in  this  mission  that,  for  the  lirst  time,  he 
evinced  his  extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence  and  persua- 
sion. The  pontiff,  indeed,  ^iiore  desirous  of  ease  than 
glory,  was  not  convinced  by  the  arguments,  but  he  was  en- 
chanted with  the  pleader  ;  and  Rienzi  returned  to  l^(jme, 
loaded  with  honors,  and  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  high 
and  responsible  office.  No  hunger  the  inactive  scholar,  the 
gay  companion,  he  rose  at  once  to  pre-eminence  above  all 
his  fellow-citizens.  Never  before  had  authority  been  borne 
with  so  austere  an  integrit)^,  so  uncorrupt  a  zeal.  He  had 
sought  to  impregnate  his  colleagues  with  the  same  lofti- 
ness of  principle — he  had  failed.  Now  secure  in  his  foot- 
ing, he  had  begun  openly  to  appeal  to  the  people  ;  and 
already  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  animate  the  populace  of 
Rome. 

While  these  were  the  fortunes  of  Rienzi,  Adrian  had 
been  long  separated  from  him,  and  absent  from  Rome. 

The  Colonna  were  stancii  supporters  of  the  imperial 
party,  and  Adrian  di  Castello  had  received  and  obeyed  an 
invitation  to  the  emperor's  court.  Under  that  monarch  he 
had  initiated  himself  in  arms,  and,  among  the  knights  of 
Germany,  he  had  learned  to  temper  the  natural  Italian 
shrewdness  with  the  chivalry  of  northern  valor. 

In  leaving  Bavaria,  he  had  sojourned  a  short  time  in  the 
solitude  of  one  of  his  estates  Vjy  the  fairest  lake  of  northern 
Italy  :  and  thence,  with  a  mind  improved  alike  by  action 
and  study,  had  visited  many  of  the  free   Italian  states,  im- 

•  According  to  rh<;  mO'icrn  historian?; ;  but  if  seems  more  probable  that  Kicnzi's  mission  to 
A\-icnon  wss  posterior  to  that  r,f  Petrarch.  However  this  be,  it  was  at  Avignon  that  Petrarch 
and  Rienzi  became  most  intimate,  as  Petrarch  him;>clf  observes  in  one  of  his  Icttsrs, 
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bibcd  sentiments  less  prejudiced  than  those  of  his  order,  and 
acquired  an  early  reputation  for  himself  while  inly  marking 
the  characters  and  deeds  of  others.  In  him,  the  best  quali- 
ties of  the  Italian  noble  were  united.  Passionately  addicted 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  subtle  and  profound  in  policy, 
gentle  and  bland  of  manner,  dignifying  a  love  of  pleasuie 
with  a  certain  elevation  of  taste,  he  yet  possessed  a  gallan- 
try of  conduct,  and  purity  of  honor,  and  an  aversion  from 
cruelty,  which  were  then  very  rarely  found  in  the  Italian 
temperament,  and  wliicli  even  the  Chivalry  of  the  North, 
while  maintaining  among  themselves,  usually  abandoned 
the  moment  they  came  into  contact  with  the  systematic 
craft  and  disdain  of  honesty,  which  made  the  character  of 
the  ferocious,  yet  wily.  South.  With  these  qualities,  he 
combined,  indeed,  the  softer  passions  of  his  countrymen — 
he  adored  Beauty,  and, he  made  a  deity  of  Love. 

He  had  but  a  few  weeks  returned  to  his  native  city, 
whither  his  reputation  had  already  preceded  him,  and 
W'here  his  early  affection  for  letters  and  gentleness  of  bear- 
ing were  still  remembered.  He  returned  to  find  the  posi- 
tion of  Rienzi  far  more  altered  than  his  own.  Adrian  had 
not  yet  sought  the  scholar.  He  wished  first  to  judge  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  at  a  distance,  of  the  motives  and  object 
of  his  conduct  ;  for  partly  he  caught  the  suspicions  which 
his  own  order  entertained  of  Rienzi,  and  partly  he  shared 
in  the  trustful  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

"Certainly,"  said  he  now  to  himself,  as  he  walked  mus- 
ingly onward,  "certainly,  no  man  has  it  more  in  his  power 
to  reform  our  diseased  state,  to  heal  our  divisions,  to 
awaken  our  citizens  to  the  recollections  of  ancestral  virtue. 
But  that  very  power,  how  dangerous  it  is  !  Have  I  not 
seen,  in  the  free  states  of  Italy,  men,  called  into  authority 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  people,  honest  themselves  at 
first,  and  then,  drunk  with  the  sudden  rank,  betraying  the 
very  cause  which  had  exalted  them  ?  True,  those  men  were 
chiefs  and  nobles  ;  but  are  plebeians  less  human  ?  ITowbeit 
I  have  heard  and  seen  enough  from  afar — I  will  now  ap- 
proach, and  examine  the  man  himself." 

While  thus  soliloquizing,  Adrian  but  little  noted  the 
various  passengers,  who,  more  and  more  rarely  as  the  even- 
ing waned,  hastened  homewaixl.  Among  these  Avere  two 
females,  who  now  alone  shared  with  Adrian  the  long  and 
gloomy  street  into  which  he  had  entered.  The  moon  was 
already  bright  in   the  heavens,   and,  as  the  women   passed 
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tlie  oavalicr  witli  a  liglit  and  cjuick  step,  the  younger  one 
turned  back  and  regarded  him  by  the  clear  light  with  an 
eager,  yet  timid  glance. 

"  Why  dost  thou  tremble,  my  pretty  one  ? "  said  her 
companion,  who  might  have  told  some  five-and-forty  years, 
and  wliose  garb  and  voice  bespoke  her  of  inferior  rank  to 
the  younger  female.  "  The  streets  seem  quiet  enough  now, 
and,  the  Virgin  be  praised  !  we  are  not  so  far  from  home 
cither." 

"  Oh  !  Benedetta,  it  is  he .'  it  is  the  young  signor — it  is 
Adrian  !  " 

"  That  is  fortunate,"  said  the  nurse,  for  such  was  her 
conditi(;n,  "since  they  say  he  is  as  bold  as  a  Northman:  and 
as  the  Palazzo  Colonna  is  not  very  far  from  hence,  we  shall 
be  within  reach  of  his  aid  should  we  want  it  ;  that  is  to  say, 
sweet  one,  if  you  will  walk  a  little  slower  than  you  have  yet 
done." 

The  young  lady  slackened  her  pace,  and  sighed. 

''  He  is  certainly  very  handsome,"  quoth  the  nurse  : 
"  but  thou  must  not  think  more  of  him  ;  he  is  too  far  above 
thee  for  marriage,  and  for  aught  else  thou  art  too  honest 
and  thy  brother  too  proud " 

"  And  thou,  Benedatta,  art  too  quick  with  thy  tongue. 
How  canst  thou  talk  thus,  when  thou  knowest  he  hath 
never,  since,  at  least,  I  was  a  mere  child,  even  addressed  me  : 
nay,  he  scarce  knows  of*  my  very  existence.  He,  the  Lord 
Adrian  di  Castello,  dream  of  the  poor  Irene  !  the  mere 
thought  is  madness  !  " 

"  Then  why,"  said  the  nurse,  briskly,  "  dost  thou  dream 
of  /lim  ?" 

Her  companion  sighed  again  more  deeply  than  at  first. 

"Holy  St.  Catherine!"  continued  Benedetta,  "if  there 
were  but  one  man  in  the  world,  I  would  die  single  ere  I 
would  think  of  him,  until,  at  least,  he  had  kissed  my  hand 
twice,  and  left  it  my  own  fault  if  it  were  not  my  lips  in- 
stead." 

The  young  lady  still  replied  not. 

"  But  how  didst  thou  contrive  to  love  him  ?"  asked  the 
nurse.  "Thou  canst  not  have  seen  him  very  often  :  it  is 
but  some  four  or  five  weeks  since  his  return  to  Rome." 

"Oh,  how  dull  art  thou!"  answered  the  fair  Irene. 
"  Have  I  not  told  thee  again  and  again,  that  I  loved  him  six 
years  ago  ? " 

"When  thou  hadst  told  but  thy  tenth  year,  and  a  doll 
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would  have  been  thy  most  suitable  lover  I   As  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, signora,  thou  hast  made  good  use  of  thy  time." 

"  And  during  his  absence,"  continued  the  girl,  fondly, 
yet  sadly,  "  did  I  not  hear  him  spoken  of,  and  was  not  the 
mere  sound  of  his  name  like  a  love-gift  that  bade  me  re- 
member ?  And  when  they  praised  him,  have  I  not  rejoiced  ? 
and  when  they  blamed  him,  have  I  not  resented  ?  and  when 
they  said  that  his  lance  was  victorious  in  the  tourney,  did  I 
not  Aveep  with  pride  ?  and  when  they  whispered  that  his 
vows  were  welcome  in  the  bower,  wept  I  not  as  fervently 
Avith  grief?  Have  not  the  six  years  of  his  absence  been 
a  dream,  and  was  not  his  return  a  waking  into  light — a 
morning  of  glory  and  the  sun  ?  And  I  see  him  now  in  the 
church  when  he  wots  not  of  me  ;  and  on  his  happy  steed 
as  he  passes  bv  my  lattice  :  and  is  not  that  enough  of  hap- 
piness for  love  ? " 

"  But  if  he  loves  rfbt  thcc  !  " 

"  Fool !  I  ask  not  that  ; — nay,  I  know  not  if  I  wish  it. 
Perhaps  I  would  rather  dream  of  him,  such  as  I  would  have 
him,  than  know  him  for  Avhat  he  is.  He  might  be  unkind, 
or  ungenerous,  or  love  me  but  little  ;  rather  would  I  not  be 
loved  at  all,  than  loved  coldly,  and  eat  away  my  heart  by 
comparing  it  with  his.  I  can  love  him  now  as  something 
abstract,  unreal,  and  divine  ;  but  what  would  be  my  shame, 
my  grief,  if  I  were  to  find  him  less  than  I  have  imagined  ! 
Then,  indeed,  my  life  would  have  been  wasted  ;  then,  in- 
deed, the  beauty  of  the  earth  would  be  gone  !  " 

The  good  nurse  was  not  very  capable  of  sympathizing 
with  sentiments  like  these.  Even  had  their  characters  been 
more  alike,  their  disparity  of  age  would  have  rendered  such 
sympathy  impossible.  What  but  youth  can  echo  back  the 
soul  of  youth — all  the  music  of  its  wild  vanities  and  roman- 
tic follies  ?  The  good  nurse  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
sentiments  of  her  young  lady,  but  she  sympathized  with  the 
deep  earnestness  with  which  they  Avere  expressed.  She 
thought  it  wondrous  silly,  but  Avondrous  moving  ;  she  Avipcd 
her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  \'eil,  and  hoped  in  her  se- 
cret heart  that  her  young  charge  Avould  soon  get  a  real  hus- 
band to  put  such  unsubstantial  fantasies  out  of  her  head. 
There  Avas  a  short  pause  in  their  conversation,  Avhen,  just 
Avhere  two  streets  crossed  one  another,  there  was  heard  a 
loud  noise  of  laughing  voices  and  trampling  feet.  Torches 
were  seen  on  high  affronting  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  ; 
and,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  two  females,  in  the 
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cross  street,  advanced  a  company  of  seven  v>x  eight  men, 
bearing,  as  seen  by  tlie  red  liglit  of  the  torches,  the  formid' 
able  badge  of  the  Orsini. 

Amidst  tlie  otlicr  disorders  of  the  time,  it  was  no  un- 
frcquent  custom  for  the  younger  or  more  dissolute  of  the 
nobles,  in  small  and  armed  companies,  to  parade  the  streets 
at  night,  seeking  occasion  for  a  licentious  gallantry  among 
the  cowering  citizens,  or  a  skirmish  at  arms  with  some  rival 
stragglers  of  their  own  order.  Such  a  band  had  Irene  and 
her  companion  now  chanced  to  encounter. 

"Holy  mother!"  cried  Benedetta,  turning  pale,  and 
half  running,  "what  curse  has  befallen  us  ?  How  could  we 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  tarry  so  late  at  the  lady  Nina's  ! 
Run,  signora — rim,  or  we  shall  fall  into  their  hands  !  " 

But  the  advice  of  Benedatta  came  too  late — the  fiutter- 
ing  garments  of  the  women  had  been  already  descried  ;  in 
a  moment  more  they  were  surround(*l  by  the  marauders. 
A  rude  hand  tore  aside  Benedetta's  veil,  and  at  sight  of  fea- 
tures, which,  if  time  had  not  spared,  it  could  never  very 
materially  injure,  the  rough  aggressor  cast  the  poor  nurse 
against  the  wall  with  a  curse,  which  was  echoed  by  a  loud 
laugh  from  his  comrades. 

"  Thou  hast  a  fine  fortune  in  faces,  Guiseppe  ! " 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  he  seized  on  a  girl 
of  sixty." 

"  And  then,  by  way  of  improving  her  beauty,  cut  her 
across  the  face  with  his  dagger, because  she  was  not  sixteen  !  " 

"  Hush,  fellows  !  whom  have  we  here  ?  "  said  the  chief  of 
the  party,  a  man  richly  dressed,  and  who,  though  bordering 
upon  middle  age,  had  only  the  more  accustomed  himself  to 
the  excesses  of  youth  ;  as  he  spoke,  he  snatched  the  trem- 
bling Irene  from  the  grasp  of  his  followers.  "  Ho,  there  ! 
the  torches  !  Oh  che  bcUa faccia!  what  blushes — wiiat  eyes! 
— nay,  look  not  down,  pretty  one  ;  thou  negdst  not  be 
asliamed  to  win  the  love  of  an  Orsini — yes  ;  know  the  tri 
umph  thou  hast  achieved — it  is  Martino  di  Porto  who  bids 
thee  smile  upon  him  !  " 

"  For  the  blessed  Mother's  sake  release  me  !  Nay,  sir, 
this  must  not  be — I  am  not  unfriended — this  insult  shall  not 
pass  !  ' 

"  Hark  to  her  silver  chiding  ;  it  is  better  than  my  best 
hound's  bay  !  This  adventure  is  worth  a  month's  watching. 
What  !  will  you  not  come  ? — restive,  shrieks,  too  I — Fran- 
cesco, Pietro,  ye  are  the  gentlest  of  the  band.     Wrap  her 
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veil  around  her — nuiflle  lliis  music  ; — so  !  bear  her  before 
me  to  the  pahice,  and  to-morrow,  sweet  one,  thou  shalt  go 
home  with  a  basket  of  florins,  which  thou  mayst  say  \.\\o\\ 
hast  bought  at  market." 

But  Irene's  shrieks,  Irene's  struggles,  had  already  brought 
succor  to  her  side,  and,  as  Adrian  approached  the  spot,  tlie 
nurse  tlung  herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"  Oil,  sweet  signor,  for  Christ's  grace  save  us  !  deliver 
my  young  mistress — her  friends  love  you  well  !  We  are 
all  for  the  Colonna,  my  lord  :  yes,  indeed,  all  for  the  Co- 
lonna  !  Save  the  kin  of  vour  own  clients,  gracious  sig- 
nor !  " 

"  It  is  enough  that  she  is  a  woman,"  answered  Adrian  ; 
adding,  between  his  teeth,  "  and  that  an  Orsini  is  her  as- 
sailant." He  strode  haughtily  into  the  thickest  of  the 
group  ;  the  servitors  laid  hands  on  their  swords,  but  gave 
way  before  him  as  they  recognized  his  person  ;  he  reached 
the  two  men  who  had  already  seized  Irene  ;  in  one  moment 
he  struck  the  foremost  to  the  ground,  in  another,  he  had 
passed  his  left  arm  round  the  light  and  slender  form  of  the 
maiden,  and  stood  confronting  the  Orsini  with  his  drawn 
blade,  which,  however,  he  pointed  to  the  ground. 

"  For  shame,  my  lord — for  shame  !  "  said  he,  indignantly. 
"  Will  you  force  Rome  to  rise,  to  a  man,  against  our  order  ? 
Vex  not  too  far  the  lion,  chained  though  he  be  ;  war  against 
Hi  if  ye  will  !  draw  your  blades  upon  vicn,  though  they  be 
of  your  own  race  and  speak  your  own  tongue  ;  but  if  you 
would  sleep  at  nights,  and  not  dread  the  avenger's  gripe, — 
if  ye  would  walk  the  market-place  secure, — wrong  not  a 
Roman  woman  !  Yes,  the  very  walls  arovmd  us  preach  to 
you  the  punishment  of  such  a  deed  :  for  that  offence  fell 
the  Tarquins, — for  that  offence  were  swept  away  the  De- 
cemvirs,— for  that  offence,  if  ye  rush  upon  it,  the  blood  of 
your  whole  house  may  flow  like  water.  Cease,  then,  my  lord, 
from  this  mad  attempt,  so  unworthy  your  great  name  ;  cease, 
and  thank  even  a  Colonna  that  he  has  come  between  you 
and  a  moment's  frenzy  !  " 

So  noble,  so  lofty  were  the  air  and  gesture  of  Adrian,  as 
he  thus  spoke,  that  even  the  rude  servitors  felt  a  thrill  of 
approbation  and  remorse — not  so  Martino  di  Porto.  He 
had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  prey  thus  suddenly 
snatched  from  him  ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to  long  out- 
rage and  to  long  impunity  :  the  very  sight,  the  very  voice  of 
a  Colonna,  was  a  blight  to  his  eye  and  a  discord  to  his  ear  : 
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wliat,  tlion,  wlicn  a  Colonna  interfered  with  liis  lusts,  and 
rebuked  his  vices  ? 

"  Pedant  !  "  lie  cried,  with  quivering  lips,"  prate  not  to  me 
of  thy  vain  legends  and  g(jssip's  tales!  think  not  to  snatch 
from  me  my  possession  in  another,  when  thine  own  life  is  in 
my  hands.  Unhand  the  maiden  !  throw  down  thy  sword  ! 
return  home  without  further  parley,  or,  by  my  faith,  and  the 
blades  of  my  followers  (look  at  them  well  !)  tiiou  dicst  !  " 

"  Signer,"  said  Adrian,  calml)',  yet  while  he  spoke  he  re- 
treated gradually  with  his  fair  burden  towards  the  neigh- 
boring wall,  so  as  at  least  to  leave  only  his  front  exposed  to 
those  fearful  odds  :  "Thou  wilt  not  so  misuse  the  present 
chances,  and  wrong  thyself  in  men's  mouths,  as  to  attack 
with  eight  swords  even  thy  hereditary  foe,  thus  cumbered, 
too,  as  he  is.  But — nav,  hold  ! — if  thou  art  so  disposed,  be- 
think thee  well,  one  cry  of  my  voice  would  soon  turn  the 
odds  against  thee.  Thou  art  now  in  the  quarter  of  my 
tribe  ;  thou  art  surrounded  by  the  hal)itations  of  the  Co- 
lonna ;  yon  palace  swarms  with  men  who  sleep  not,  save 
with  harness  on  their  backs  ;  men  whom  my  v^oicecan  reach 
even  now,  but  from  whom,  if  they  once  taste  of  blood,  it 
could  not  save  thee  !  " 

"  He  speaks  true,  noble  lord,"  said  one  of  the  band  :  "  we 
have  wandered  too  far  out  of  our  beat  ;  we  are  in  their  very 
den  ;  the  palace  of  old  Stephen  Colonna  is  within  call  ;  and, 
to  my  knowledge,"  added  he,  in  a  whisper,  "eighteen  fresh 
men-at-arms — ay,  and  Northmen  too — marched  through  its 
gates  this  day." 

"Were  there  eight  hundred  men-at-arm's  length,"  an- 
swered Martino  furiously,  "  I  would  not  be  thus  bearded 
amidst  mine  own  train  !  Away  with  yon  woman  !  To  the 
attack  !  to  the  attack  !  " 

Thus  saying,  he  made  a  dcspemtc  lunge  at  Adrian,  who, 
having  kept  his  eye  cautiously  on  the  movements  of  his 
enemy,  was  not  unprepared  for  the  assault.  As  he  put  aside 
the  blade  with  his  own,  he  shouted  with  a  loud  voice — "  Co- 
lonna !  to  the  rescue,  Colonna  !  " 

Nor  had  it  been  without  an  ulterior  object  that  the  acute 
and  self-controlling  mind  of  Adrian  had  hitherto  sought  to 
prolong  the  parley.  Even  as  he  first  addressed  Orsini,  he 
had  perceived,  by  the  moonlight,  the  glitter  of  armor  upon 
two  men  advancing  from  the  far  end  of  the  street,  and 
judged  at  once,  by  the  neighborhood,  that  they  must  be 
among  the  mercenaries  of  the  Colonna. 
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Gently  he  suffered  the  form  of  Irene,  which  now — for 
she  had  swooned  with  the  terror — pressed  too  heavily  upon 
him,  to  slide  from  his  left  arm,  and  standing  over  her  form, 
while  sheltered  from  behind  by  the  wall  which  he  had  so 
warily  gained,  he  contented  himself  with  parrying  the  blows 
hastily  aimed  at  him,  without  attempting  to  retaliate.  Fevv 
of  the  Romans,  however  accustomed  to  such  desultory  war- 
fare, were  then  well  and  dexterously  practised  in  the  use  of 
arms;  and  the  science  Adrian  had  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
the  martial  north,  befriended  him  now,  even  against  such 
odds.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  followers  of  Orsini  did  not 
share  the  fury  of  their  lord;  partly  afraid  of  the  consequences 
to  themselves  should  the  blood  of  so  high-born  a  signor  be 
spilt  by  their  hands,  partly  embarrassed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion that  they  should  see  themselves  suddenly  beset  with  the 
ruthless  hirelings  so  close  within  hearing,  they  struck  but 
aimless  and  random  blows,  looking  every  moment  behind 
and  aside,  and  rather  prepared  for  flight  than  slaughter. 
Echoing  the  cry  of  "  Colonna,"  poor  Bcnedetta  fled  at  the 
first  clash  of  swords.  She  ran  down  the  dreary  street  still 
shrieking  that  cry,  and  passed  the  very  portals  of  Stephen's 
palace  (where  some  grim  forms  yet  loitered)  without  arrest- 
ing her  steps  there,  so  great  were  her  confusion  and  terror. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  armed  men,  whom  Adrian  had  des- 
cried, proceeded  leisurely  up  the  street.  The  one  was  of  a 
rude  and  common  mould,  his  arms  and  his  complexion  testi- 
fied his  calling  and  race;  and  by  the  great  respect  he  paid  to 
his  companion,  it  was  evident  that  that  companion  Avas  no 
native  of  Italy;  for  the  brigands  of  the  north,  while  they 
served  the  vices  of  the  southern,  scarce  affected  to  disguise 
their  contempt  for  his  cowardice. 

The  companion  of  the  brigand  was  a  man  of  a  martial, 
yet  easy  air.  He  Avore  no  helmet,  but  a  cap  of  crimson 
velvet,  set  off  with  a  white  plume;  on  his  mantle  or  surcoat, 
which  was  of  scarlet,  was  wrought  a  broad  white  cross,  both 
at  back  and  breast;  and  so  brilliant  was  the  polish  of  his 
corselet,  that,  as  from  time  to  time  the  mantle  waved  aside 
and  exposed  it  to  the  moonbeams,  it  glittered  like  light  it- 
self. 

"  Nay,  Rodolf,"  said  he,  "  if  thou  hast  so  good  a  lot  of 
it  herewith  that  hoary  schemer.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
wish  to  draw  thee  back  again  to  our  merry  band.  But  tell 
me — this  Rienzi — thinkest  thou  he  has  any  solid  and  for- 
midable power  ? " 
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"  Pshaw  !  noble  chieftain,  not  a  wliit  of  it.  He  pleases 
the  mob  !  but  as  for  the  nobles,  they  laugh  at  him;  and  as 
for  the  soldiers,  he  has  no  money  !  " 

"  He  pleases  the  mob,  then  I  " 

"  Av,  that  doth  he  ;  and  when  he  speaks  aloud  to  them, 
all  the  roar  of  Rome  is  hushed." 

"  Humph  ! — when  nobles  are  hated,  and  soldiers  ate 
bought,  a  mob  may,  in  any  hour,  become  the  master.  An 
honest  people  and  a  weak  mob, — a  corrupt  people  and  a 
strong  mob,"  said  the  other,  rather  to  himself  than  to  his 
comrade,  and  scarce,  perhaps,  conscious  of  the  eternal  truth 
of  his  aphorism.  "He  is  no  mere  brawler,  this  Rienzi,  I 
suspect — I  must  see  to  it.  Hark  !  what  noise  is  that  ?  By 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  is  the  ring  of  our  own  metal!" 

"And  that  cry — 'a  Colonna ! ' "  exclaimed  Rodolf. 
"  Pardon  me,  master, — I  must  away  to  the  rescue  !  " 

"Ay,  it  is  the  duty  of  thy  hire  :  run  ; — yet  stay,  I  will 
accompany  thee,  gratis  for  once,  and  from  piu'c  passion  for 
mischief.  By  this  hand,  there  is  no  music  like  clashing 
steel  !  " 

Still  Adrian  continued  gallantly  and  unwounded  to 
defend  himself,  though  his  arm  now  grew  tired,  his  breath 
well-nigh  spent,  and  his  eyes  began  to  wink  and  reel  beneath 
the  glare  of  the  tossing  torches.  Orsini  himself,  exhausted 
bv  his  fury,  had  paused  for  an  instant,  fronting  his  foe  with 
a  heaving  breast  and  savage  looks,  when,  suddenly,  his 
followers  exclaimed,  "  Fly  !  tly  ! — the  bandits  approach — we 
are  surrounded  ;  " — and  two  of  the  survivors,  without  fur- 
ther parley,  took  fairly  to  their  heels.  The  other  five  re- 
mained irresolute,  and  Avaiting  but  the  command  of  their 
master,  when  he  of  the  white  plume,  whom  I  liave  just 
described,  thrust  himself  into  the  mf-le'e. 

"What!  gentles,"  said  he,  have  ye  finished  already? 
Nay,  let  us  not  mar  the  sport ;  begin  again,  I  beseech  you. 
What  are  the  odds  ?  Ho  !  six  to  one! — nay,  no  wonder  that 
ye  have  waited  for  fairer  play.  See,  we  two  will  take  the 
weaker  side.     Now  then,  let  us  begin  again." 

"Insolent!"  cried  the  Orsini.  "Knowest  thou  him 
whom  thou  addressest  thus  arrogantly  ? — I  am  Martino  di 
Porto.     Who  art  thou  ?" 

"Walter  de  Montreal,  gentleman  of  Provence,"  and 
Knight  of  St.  John,"  answered  the  other,  carelessly. 

At  that  redoubted  name — the  name  of  one  of  the  boldest 
warriors,   and  of   the  most  accomplished  freebooter  of  his 
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time — even  MarLino's  check  grew  pale,  and  his  followers 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  And  this,  my  comrade,"  continued  the  knight,  "  for 
we  may  as  well  complete  the  introduction,  is  probably 
better  known  to  you  than  I  am,  gentles  of  Rome  ;  and  you 
doubtless  recognize  in  him  Rodolf  of  Saxony,  a  brave  man 
and  a  true,  where  he  is  properly  paid  for  his  services." 

"Signor,"  said  Adrian  to  his  enemy,  who,  aghast  and 
dumb,  remained  staring  vacantly  at  the  two  new-comers, 
"you  are  now  in  my  power.  See,  our  own  people,  too  are 
approaching." 

And,  indeed,  from  the  palace  of  Stephen  Colonna, 
torches  began  to  blaze,  and  armed  men  were  seen  rapidly 
advancing  to  the  spot. 

"Go  home  in  peace,  and  if,  to-morrow  or  any  day  more 
suitable  to  thee,  thou  wilt  meet  me  alone,  and  lance  to  lance, 
as  is  the  wont  of  the  knights  of  the  empire,  or  with  band  to 
band,  and  man  for  man,  as  is  rather  the  Roman  custom,  I 
will  not  fail  thee — there  is  my  gage." 

"  Nobly  spoken,"  said  Montreal ;  "  and,  if  ye  choose  the 
latter,  by  your  leave,  I  will  be  one  of  the  party." 

Martino  answered  not,  he  took  up  the  glove,  thrust  it  in 
his  bosom,  and  strode  hastily  away  ;  only,  when  he  had  gone 
some  paces  down  the  street,  he  turned  back,  and,  shaking 
his  clenched  hand  at  Adrian,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  tremb- 
ling with  impotent  rage — "Faithful  to  death." 

The  words  made  one  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Orsini  ;  and, 
whatever  its  earlier  signification,  had  long  passed  into  a 
current  proverb,  to  signify  their  hatred  to  the  Colonna. 

Adrian,  now  engaged  in  raising,  and  attempting  to  re- 
vive Irene,  who  was  still  insensible,  disdainfully  left  it  to 
Montreal  to  reply. 

"  I  doubt  not,  signor,"  said  the  latter,  coolly,  "that  thou 
wilt  be  faithful  to  Death  :  for  Death,  God  wot,  is  the  only 
contract  which  men,  however  ingenious,  are  unable  to  break 
or  evade." 

"  Pardon  me,  gentle  knight,^'  said  Adrian,  looking  up 
from  his  charge,  "  if  I  do  not  yet  give  myself  wholly  to  grati- 
tude. I  have  learned  enough  of  knighthood  to  feel  thou 
wilt  acknowledge  that  my  first  duty  is  here " 

"  Oh,  a  lady,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  !  I  need 
not  ask  who  was  in  the  right,  when  a  man  brings  to  the 
rivalry  such  odds  as  yon  caitiff  " 
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"Thou  mistakest  a  little,  sir  knight,— it  is  but  a  lamb  I 
have  rescued  from  the  wolf." 

"  For  thy  own  table  !  Be  it  so  !  "  returned  the  knight, 
gaily. 

Adrian  smiled  gravely,  and  shook  his  head  in  denial.  In 
truth,  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  situation. 
Though  habitually  gallant,  he  was  not  willing  to  expose  to 
misconstruction  the  ilisinteresledness  of  his  late  conduct, 
and  (for  it  was  his  policy  to  conciliate  popularity)  to  sully 
the  credit  which  his  bravery  would  give  him  among  the 
citizens,  by  conveying  Irene  (^whose  beauty,  too,  as  yet,  he 
had  scarcely  noted)  to  his  own  dwelling  ;  and  yet,  in  her 
present  situation,  there  was  no  alternative.  She  evinced  no 
sign  of  life.  He  knew  not  her  home,  nor  parentage.  Bene- 
detta  had  vanished.  He  could  not  leave  her  in  the  streets  ; 
he  could  not  resign  her  to  the  care  of  another  ;  and,  as  she 
lay  now  upon  his  breast,  he  felt  her  already  endeared  to 
him,  by  that  sense  of  protection  which  is  so  grateful  to  the 
human  heart.  He  briefly,  therefore,  explained  to  those  now 
gathered  round  him,  his  present  situation,  and  the  cause  of 
the  past  conflict  ;  and  bade  the  torch-bearers  precede  him 
to  his  home. 

"You,  sir  knight,"  added  he,  turning  to  Montreal,  "if 
not  already  more  pleasantly  lodged,  will,  I  trust,  deign  to 
be  my  guest." 

"Thanks,  signor,"  answered  Montreal,  maliciously,  "but 
I,  also,  perhaps,  have  my  own  affairs  to  watch  over.  Adieu  ! 
I  shall  seek  you  at  the  earliest  occasion.  Fair  night,  and 
gentle  dreams  ! 

'  Robers  Bertrams  qui  estoit  tors 
Mais  i  ceval  estoit  mult  fors 
Cil  avoit  o  hii  grans  cffors 
Multi  ot  'homes  per  lui  mors.'"  * 

And,  muttering  this  rugged  chant  from  the  old  "  Roman  de 
Rou,"  the  Proven(;al,  followed  by  Rodolf,  pursued  his  way. 
The  vast  extent  of  Rome,  and  the  thinness  <jf  its  po])u- 
lation,  left  many  of  the  streets  utterly  deserted.  The  prin- 
cipal nobles  were  thus  enabled  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
wide  range  rif  buildings,  which  they  fortified,  partly  against 
ear  h  other,  |)artly  against  the  people  ;  their  numerous  lel- 
atives  and  clients  lived  around  them,  forming,  as  it  were, 
petty  courts  and  cities  in  themselves. 

•  An  ill-favored  man.  \<\\\  .t  stout  horseman,  was  Robert  Bertram.     Great  deeds  were  his, 
and  many  a  man  died  by  his  liaiid. 
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Almost  opposite  to  the  principal  palace  of  the  Colonua 
(occupied  by  his  powerful  kinsman,  Stephen)  was  the  man- 
sion of  Adrian.  Heavily  swung  back  the  massive  gates  at 
his  approach  ;  he  ascended  the  broad  staircase,  and  bore 
his  charge  into  an  apartment  which  his  tastes  had  decorated 
in  a  fashion  not  as  yet  common  in  that  age.  Ancient  statues 
and  busts  were  arranged  around;  the  pictured  arras  of  Lom- 
bardy  decorated  the  walls,  and  covered  the  massive  seats. 

"  What  ho  !  Lights  here,  and  wine !"  cried  the  seneschal. 

"  Leave  us  alone,"  said  Adrian,  gazing  passionately  on 
the  pale  cheek  of  Irene,  as  he  now,  by  the  clear  light,  be- 
held all  its  beauty  ;  and  a  sweet  yet  burning  hope  crept  into 
his  heart. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Description  of  a  Conspirator,  and  the  Dawn  of  the  Conspiracy. 

Alone,  by  a  table  covered  with  various  papers,  sat  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  chamber  was  low  and  long, 
many  antique  and  disfigured  bas-reliefs  and  torsos  were 
placed  around  the  wall,  interspersed,  here  and  there,  with 
the  short  sword  and  close  casque,  time-worn  relics  of  the 
prowess  of  ancient  Rome.  Right  above  the  table  at  which 
he  sate,  the  moonlight  streamed  through  a  high  and  nar- 
row casement,  deep  sunk  in  the  massy  wall.  In  a  niche  to 
the  right  of  this  window,  guarded  by  a  sliding-door,  which 
was  now  partially  drawn  aside — but  which,  by  its  solid  sub- 
stance, and  the  sheet  of  iron  with  which  it  was  plated,  testi- 
fied how  valuable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner,  was  the  treasure 
it  protected — were  ranged  some  thirty  or  forty  volumes, 
then  deemed  no  inconsiderable  library ;  and  being,  for  the 
most  part,  the  laborious  copies  in  manuscript  by  the  hand  of 
the  owner,  from  immortal  originals. 

Leaning  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  his  brow  somewhat  knit, 
his  lip  slightly  compressed,  that  personage  indulged  in 
meditations  far  other  than  the  indolent  dreams  of  scholars. 
As  the  high  and  still  moonlight  shone  upon  his  countenance, 
it  gave  an  additional  and  solemn  dignity  to  features  which 
were  naturally  of  a  grave  and  majestic  cast.  Thick  and 
auburn  hair,  the  color  of  which,  not  common  to  the  Ro- 
mans, was  ascribed  to  his  descent  from  the  Teuton  emperor, 
clustered   in   large  curls  above  a  high  and  expansive  fore- 
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head  ;  and  even  tlie  present  thoughtful  compression  of  the 
brow  could  not  mar  the  aspect  of  latent  power  which  it  de- 
rived from  tii.it  great  breadth  between  the  eyes,  in  wliich 
tiie  Grecian  sculptors  of  old  so  admirably  conveyed  the  ex- 
pression of  authority,  and  the  silent  energy  of  command. 
Hut  his  features  were  not  cast  in  the  Grecian,  still  less  in 
the  Teuton  mould.  The  iron  jaw,  the  aquiline  nose,  the 
somewhat  sunken  cheek,  strikingly  recalk'd  the  character 
of  the  hard  Roman  race,  and  might  not  inaptly  have  sug- 
gested to  a  painter  a  model  for  the  younger  Brutus. 

The  marked  outline  of  the  face,  and  the  short,  firm 
upper  lip,  were  not  concealed  by  the  beard  and  mustachios 
usually  then  worn  ;  and,  in  the  faded  portrait  of  the  person 
now  described,  still  extant  at  Rome,  may  be  traced  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  popular  pictures  of  Napoleon  ;  not, 
indeed,  in  the  features,  which  are  more  stern  and  prominent 
in  the  portrait  of  the  Roman,  but  in  that  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  concentrated  and  tranquil  power  which  so  nearly 
realizes  the  ideal  of  intellectual  majesty.  Though  still 
young,  the  personal  advantages  most  peculiar  to  youth — 
the  bloom  and  glow,  the  rounded  check  in  which  care  has 
not  vet  ploughed  its  lines,  the  full  unsunken  eye,  and  the 
slender  delicacy  of  frame,  these  were  not  the  characteristics 
of  that  solitary  student.  And  though  considered  by  his 
contemporaries  as  eminently  handsome,  the  judgment  was 
probably  formed  less  from  the  more  vidgar  claims  to  such 
distinction,  than  from  the  height  of  the  stature,  an  advan- 
tage at  that  time  more  esteemed  than  at  present,  and  that 
nobler  order  of  beauty  which  cultivated  genius  and  com- 
manding character  usually  stamped  upon  even  homely 
features;  the  more  rare  in  an  age  so  rugged. 

The  character  of  Ricnzi  (for  the  ycnith  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  history  is  now  again  be- 
fore him  in  maturer  years)  had  acquired  greater  hardness 
and  energy  with  each  stepping-stone  to  power.  There  was 
a  circumstance  attendant  on  his  birth  which  had  proba- 
bly exercised  great  and  early  influence  on  his  aml)ition. 
Though  his  parents  \vere  in  humble  circumstances,  a;nd  of 
lowly  calling,  his  father  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Em- 
peror, Henrj- VII.;  *  and  it  was  the    pride    of   the    parents 

•  De  Sade  ^iippo>«"s  that  the  mother  of  Ricnzi  was  the  daughter  of  an  illcritimato  son  of 
Henry  Vlf.,  supporting  his  opinion  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican.  Rut.  according  to  the  con- 
temporaneous hioErapher,  Rienzt,  in  addressing  Charles,  king  of  I'ohf-mia,  claims  the  rela- 
tionship from  his  father:  "  Di  vostro  Icenaggio  son'> — fitjlio  di  Viaslardo  d'Knrico  imp'-ratore," 
fiC.  A  more  recent  writer,  il  Padre  Oahrini.  cites  an  inscription  in  support  of  this  descent  : 
'Nicolaus  Trihunus      .     .     .     Lnureitdi  Teutouici  VWrn-^,"  ike. 
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that  probably  gave  to  Rienzi  the  unwonted  advantages  of 
education.  This  pride  transmitted  to  himself — his  descent 
from  royalty  dinned  into  his  ear,  infused  into  his  thoughts, 
from  his  cradle — made  him,  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  deem 
himself  the  equal  of  the  Roman  signors,  and  half  uncon- 
sciously aspire  to  be  their  superior.  But,  as  the  literature 
of  Rome  was  unfolded  to  his  eager  eye  and  ambitious  heart, 
he  became  imbued  Avith  that  pride  of  country  which  is  no- 
bler than  the  pride  of  birth  ;  and,  save  when  stung  by  allu- 
sions to  his  origin,  he  unaffectedly  valued  himself  more  on 
being  a  Roman  plebeian  than  the  descendant  of  a  Teuton 
king.  His  brother's  death,  and  the  vicissitudes  he  himself 
had  already  undergone,  deepened  the  earnest  and  solemn 
qualities  of  his  character;  and  at  length  all  the  faculties  of 
a  very  uncommon  intellect  were  concentrated  into  one  ob- 
ject— which,  borrowed  from  a  mind  strongly  and  mystically 
religious,  as  well  as  patriotic,  a  sacred  aspect,  and  grew  at 
once  a  duty  and  a  passion. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rienzi,  breaking  suddenly  from  his  reverie, 
"  yes,  the  day  is  at  hand  when  Rome  shall  rise  again  from 
her  ashes  ;  Justice  shall  dethrone  Oppression  ;  men  shall 
walk  safe  in  their  ancient  Forum.  We  will  rouse  from  his 
forgotten  tomb  the  indomitable  soul  of  Cato  !  There  shall 
be  a  people  once  more  in  Rome  !  And  I — I  shall  be  the  in- 
strument of  that  triumph — the  restorer  of  my  race  !  mine 
shall  be  the  first  voice  to  swell  the  battle-cry  of  freedom — 
mine  the  first  hand  to  rear  her  banner — yes,  from  the 
lieight  of  my  own  soul  as  from  a  mountain,  I  see  already 
rising  the  liberties  and  the  grandeur  of  the  New  Rome  ;  and 
on  the  corner-stone  of  the  mighty  fabric,  posterity  shall 
read  my  name." 

Uttering  these  lofty  boasts,  the  whole  person  of  the 
speaker  seemed  instinct  with  his  ambition.  He  strode  the 
gloomy  chamber  with  light  and  rapid  steps,  as  if  on  air  ;  his 
breast  heaved,  his  eyes  glowed.  He  f^lt  that  love  itself  can 
scarcely  bestow  a  rapture  equal  to  that  which  is  felt,  in  his  iirst 
virgin  enthusiasm,  by  a  patriot  who  knows  himself  sincere! 

Yhere  was  a  slight  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  servitor, 
in  the  rich  liveries  worn  by  the  pope's  officials,*  presented 
himself. 

"  Signor,"  said  he,  "  my  lord  the  Bishop  of  Orvietto  is 
without." 

*  Not  the  present  hideous   habiliments,  which   are   said  to  have   been    the  invention  ol 
Michael  Angelo. 
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"  Ha  !  tliat  is  fortunate.  Lights  there  !  My  lord,  this  is 
an  honor  wiiicli  I  can  estimate  better  than  express." 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  bishop,  entering, 
and  seating  liimself  familiarly,  "  no  ceremonies  between  the 
servants  of  the  church  ;  and  never,  I  ween  well,  had  she 
greater  need  of  true  friends  than  now.  Tliese  unholy  tu- 
mults, these  licentious  contentions,  in  the  very  shrines  and 
city  of  St.  Peter,  are  sufficient  to  scandalize  all  Christen- 
dom." 

"  And  so  will  it  be,"  said  Rienzi,  "  until  his  holiness  him- 
self shall  be  graciously  persuaded  to  fix  his  residence  in  the 
seat  of  his  predecessors,  and  curb  with  a  strong  arm  the 
excesses  of  the  nobles." 

"Alas,  man!"  said  the  bishop,  "thou  knowest  that 
these  words  are  but  as  wind  ;  for  were  the  pope  to  fulfil 
thy  wishes,  and  remove  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  by  the 
blood  of  St.  Peter!  he  would  not  curb  the  nobles,  but  the 
nobles  would  curb  him.  Thou  knowest  well  that  until  his 
blessed  predecessor,  of  pious  memory,  conceived  the  wise 
design  of  escaping  to  Avignon,  the  Father  of  the  Christian 
world  was  but  like  many  other  fathers  in  their  old  age,  con- 
trolled and  guarded  by  his  rebellious  children.  Recol- 
lectest  thou  not  how  the  noble  Boniface  himself,  a  man  of 
great  heart  and  nerves  of  iron,  was  kept  in  thraldom  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Orsini— his-  entrances  and  exits  made  but 
at  their  will — so  that,  like  a  caged  eagle,  he  beat  himself 
against  his  bars  and  died  ?  Verily,  thou  talkest  of  the 
memories  of  Rome — these  are  not  the  memories  that  are 
very  attractive  to  popes." 

"Well,"  said  Rienzi,  laughing  gently,  and  drawing  his 
seat  nearer  to  the  bishop's  ;  "  my  h^rd  has  certainly  the  best 
of  the  argument  at  present  ;  and  1  must  own,  that  strong, 
licentious,  and  unhallowed  as  the  order  of  nobility  was  then, 
it  is  yet  more  so  now." 

"  Even  I,"  rejoined  Raimond,  coloring  as  he  spoke, 
"  though  vicar  of  the  pope,  and  representative  of  his  spirit- 
ual authority,  was,  but  three  days  ago,  subjected  to  a  coarse 
affront  from  that  very  Stephen  Colcmna  who  lias  ever  re- 
ceived such  favor  and  tenclerness  from  the  Holy  See.  His 
servitors  jostled  mine  in  the  oy^en  streets,  and  I  myself — I, 
the  delegate  of  the  sire  of  kings — was  forced  to  draw  aside 
to  the  wall,  and  wait  until  the  hoary  insolent  swept  by. 
Nor  were  blasplieming  words  wanting  to  complete  the  in- 
sult.    '  Pardon,  lord  bishop,'  said  he,  as  he  passed  me  :  '  but 
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this  world,  thou  knowest,  must  necessarily  tal-ce  precedence 
of  the  other.'  " 

"  Dared  he  so  high  ?  "  said  Rienzi,  shading  his  face  with 
liis  hand,  as  a  very  peculiar  smile — scarcely  itself  joyous, 
though  it  made  others  gay,  and  which  completely  changed 
the  character  of  his  face,  naturally  grave  even  to  sternness 
— played  round  his  lips.  "Then  it  is  time  for  thee,  holy 
father,  as  for  us,  to " 

"  To  what  ?  "  interrupted  the  bishop,  quickly.  "  Can  we 
effect  aught  ?  Dismiss  thy  enthusiastic  dreamings — descend 
to  the  real  earth — look  soberly  around  us.  Against  men  so 
powerful,  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  answered  Rienzi,  gravely,  "  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  signors  of  your  rank  never  to  know  the  people,  or 
the  accurate  signs  of  the  time.  As  those  who  pass  over 
the  heights  of  mountains  see  the  clouds  sweep  below,  veil- 
ing the  plains  and  valleys  from  their  gaze,  while  they,  only 
a  little  above  the  level,  survey  the  m<jvements  and  the 
homes  of  men  ;  even  so  from  your  lofty  eminence  ye  behold 
but  the  indistinct  and  sullen  vapors — while  from  my  hum- 
bler station  I  see  the  preparations  of  the  shepherds,  to 
shelter  themselves  and  herds  from  the  storm  which  those 
clouds  betoken.  Despair  not,  my  lord  ;  endurance  goes 
but  to  a  certain  limit — to  that  limit  it  is  already  stretched  ; 
Rome  waits  but  the  occasion  (it  will  soon  come,  but  not 
suddenly)  to  rise  simultaneously  against  her  oppressors." 

The  great  secret  of  eloquence  is  to  be  in  earnest— the 
great  secret  of  Rienzi's  eloquence  was  in  the  mightiness  of 
his  enthusiasm.  He  never  spoke  as  one  who  doubted  of 
success.  Perhaps,  like  most  men  who  undertake  high  and 
great  actions,  he  himself  was  never  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
obstacles  in  his  way.  He  saw  the  end,  bright  and  clear, 
and  overleaped,  in  the  vision  of  his  soul,  thg  crosses  and  the 
length  of  the  path  ;  thus  the  deep  convictions  of  his  own 
mind  stamped  themselves  irresistibly  upon  others.  He 
seemed  less  to  promise  than  to  prophesy. 

The  Bishop  of  Orvietto,  not  over-wise  yet  a  man  of  cool' 
temperament  and  much  worldly  experience,  was  forcibly 
impressed  by  the  energy  of  his  companion  ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  his  own  pride  and  his  own  passions 
were  also  enlisted  against  the  arrogance  and  license  of  the 
nobles.     He  paused  ere  he  replied  to  Rienzi. 

"  But  is  it,"  he  asked  at  length,  "only  the  plebeians  who 
will  rise  ?   Thou  knowest  how  they  are  caitiff  and  uncertain." 
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"  My  lord,"  answered  Ricnzi,  "  judge,  by  one  fact,  how 
strongly  I  am  simoundeil  by  Iricnds  of  no  common  class: 
thou  kno\yest  lu)\y  loudly  1  speak  against  the  nobles — I  cite 
them  by  their  name — I  beard  the  Sayelli,  the  Orsini,  the 
Colonna,  in  their  yery  hearing.  Thinkest  thou  that  they 
forgiye  me?  thinkest  thou  that,  were  only  the  plebeians  my 
safeguard  and  my  fayorers,  they  woidd  not  seize  me  by 
open  force — that  1  had  nut  long  ere  this  found  a  gag  in 
their  dungeons,  or  been  swallowed  up  in  llic  eternal  dumb- 
ness of  the  graye  ?  Obserye,"  continued  he,  as,  reading  the 
vicar's  countenance,  he  percciyed  the  impression  he  had 
made  ;  "obserye  that  throughout  the  whole  world  a  great 
reyolution  has  begun.  The  barbaric  darkness  of  centuries 
has  been  broken  ;  the  knowlkdok  which  made  men  as  demi- 
gods in  the  past  time  has  been  called  from  her  urn ;  a 
Power,  subtler  than  brute  force,  and  mightier  than  aimed 
men,  is  at  work  ;  we  haye  begun  once  more  to  do  homage 
to  the  Royalty  of  JNIind.  Yes,  that  same  Power  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  crowned  Petrarch  in  the  Capitol,  when  it 
witnessed,  after  the  silence  of  twelye  centuries,  the  glories 
of  a  TRIUMPH — which  heaped  upon  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
and  unknown  in  arms,  the  same  honors  giyen  of  old  to  em- 
perors and  the  vanquishers  of  kings — which  united  in  one 
act  of  homage  even  the  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Orsini 
— which  made  the  haughtiest  y^atricians  emulous  to  bear  the 
train,  to  touch  but  the  purple  robe,  of  the  son  of  the  Floren- 
tine plebeian — which  still  draws  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the 
lowly  cottage  of  Vauclusc — which  gives  to  the  humble  stu- 
dent the  all-acknowledged  license  to  admonish  tyrants,  and 
approach,  with  haughty  prayers,  even  the  father  of  the 
Church  ; — yes,  that  same  Power,  which,  working  silently 
throughout  Italy,  murmurs  under  the  solid  base  of  the 
Venetian  oligarcjiy;*  which,  beyond  the  Alps,  has  wakened 
into  visible  and  sudden  life  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  P^lan- 
ders  ;  and  which,  even  in  that  barbarous  Isle,  conquered  by 
the  Norman  sword,  ruled  by  the  bravest  of  living  kings,-}- 
has  roused  a  spirit  Norman  cannot  break — kings  to  rule 
over  must  rule  by — yes,  that  same  Power  is  everywhere 
abroad  :   it   speaks,  it   conquers  in  the   voice    even  of    him 

♦It  -A-as  about  eight  years  afterwards  that  the  long-smothered  hate  of  the  Venetian  people 
to  that  wLsest  and  most  vigilant  of  all  oligarchies,  the  Sparta  of  Italy,  broke  out  in  the  con- 
*piraf.y  und'.r  Marino  lalicro. 

+  Kflward  III.,  in  whose  leign  opinions  far  more  popular  than  those  of  the  following  rcn- 
tur-  >»•-."  •'.  work.  The  civil  wars  threw  back  the  action  into  the  blood.  It  was  indeed  an 
a;.-  It  the  world  which  put  forth  abundant  blossoms,  but  crude  and  unripcned  fruii; 

— ;<        ,  l'-^}!,  followed  by  as  singular  a  pause. 
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who  is  before  you  ;  it  unites  in  his  cause  all  on  whom  but 
one  glimmering  of  light  has  burst,  all  in  whom  one  gener- 
ous desire  can  be  kindled  !  Know,  lord  vicar,  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  Rome,  save  our  oppressors  themselves — not  a 
man  who  has  learned  one  syllable  of  our  ancient  tongue — 
whose  heart  and  sword  are  not  with  me.  The  peaceful  cul- 
tivators of  letters — the  proud  nobles  of  the  second  order — ■ 
the  rising  race,  wiser  than  their  slothful  sires  ;  above  all, 
my  lord,  the  humbler  ministers  of  religion,  priests  and 
monks,  whom  luxury  hath  not  blinded,  pomp  hath  not  deaf- 
ened, to  the  monstrous  outrage  to  Christianity  daily  and 
nightly  perpetrated  in  the  Christian  capital  ;  these — all 
these — are  linked  with  the  merchant  and  the  artisan  in  one 
indissoluble  bond,  waiting  but  the  signal  to  fall  or  to  con- 
quer, to  live  freemen,  or  to  die  martyrs,  with  Rienzi  and 
their  country  ! " 

"  Sayest  thou  so  in  truth  !  "  said  the  bishop,  startled,  and 
half  rising.  "Prove  but  thy  words,  and  thou  shalt  not  find 
the  ministers  of  God  are  less  eager  than  their  lay  brethren 
for  the  happiness  of  men." 

"What  I  say,"  rejoined  Rienzi,  in  a  cooler  tone,  "that 
can  I  show  ;  but  I  may  only  prove  it  to  those  who  will  be 
with  us." 

"Fear  me  not,"  answered  Raimond,  "  T  know  well  the 
secret  mind  of  his  holiness,  whose  delegate  and  representa- 
tive I  am  ;  and  could  he  see  but  the  legitimate  and  natural 
limit  set  to  the  power  of  the  patricians,  who,  in  their  arro- 
gance, have  set  at  aught  the  authority  of  the  Church  itself, 
be  sure  that  he  would  smile  on  the  hand  that  drew  the  line. 
Nay,  so  certain  of  this  am  I,  that  if  ye  succeed,  I,  his  re- 
sponsible but  unworthy  vicar,  will  myself  sanction  the  suc- 
cess. But  beware  of  crude  attempts  ;  the  Church  must  not 
be  weakened  by  linking  itself  to  failure." 

"Right,  my  lord,"  answered  Rienzi;  "and  in  this,  the 
policy  of  religion  is  that  of  freedom.  Judge  of  my  prudence 
by  my  long  delay.  He  who  can  see  all  around  him  impa- 
tient— himself  not  less  so — and  yet  suppress  the  signal  and 
bide  the  hour,  is  not  likely  to  lose  his  cause  by  rashness." 

"  More,  then,  of  this  anon,"  said  the  bishop,  resettling 
himself  in  his  seat.  "As  thv  plans  mature,  fear  not  to 
communicate  with  me.  Believe  that  Rome  has  no  firmer 
friend  than  he  who,  ordained  to  preserve  order,  finds  him- 
self impotent  against  aggression.  Meanwhile,  to  the  object 
of  my   present   visit,  which   links   itself,  in   some  measure, 
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perhaps,  wiili  the  topics  on  wliicL  we  have  conversed.  *  *  * 
Tht)U  knowest  that  wlien  his  holiness  intrusted  thee  with 
thy  present  office,  he  bade  thee  also  announce  his  beneficent 
intentions  of  granting  a  general  Jubilee  at  Rome  for  the 
year  1350 — a  most  admirable  design  for  two  reasons,  sufli- 
ciently  apparent  to  thyself:  first,  that  every  Christian  soul 
that  may  undertake  the  pilgiimage  to  Rome  on  that  occa- 
sion, may  thus  obtain  a  general  remission  of  sins  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, because,  to' speak  carnally,  the  concourse  of  pilgrims 
so  assembled,  usually,  by  the  donations  and  offerings  their 
piety  suggests,  very  materially  add  to  the  revenues  (A  the 
Holy  See  ;  at  this  time,  by  the  way,  in  no  very  nourishing 
condition.     This  thou  knowest,  dear  Rienzi." 

Rienzi  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  and  the  prelate  con- 
tinued— 

"  Well,  it  is  with  the  greatest  grief  that  his  holiness  per- 
ceives that  his  pious  intentions  are  likely  to  be  frustrated  : 
for  so  fierce  and  numerous  are  now  the  brigands  in  the 
public  approaches  U)  Rome,  that,  verily,  the  boldest  pilgrim 
may  tremble  a  little  to  undertake  the  journey  ;  and  those 
who  do  so  venture  will,  probably,  be  composed  of  the  poorest 
of  the  Christian  community, — men  who,  bringing  with  them 
neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  precious  offerings,  will  have 
little  to  fear  from  the  rapacity  of  the  brigands.  Hence 
arise  two  consequences  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  rich — whom, 
heaven  knows,  and  the  gospel  has,  indeed,  expressly  de- 
clared, have  the  most  need  of  a  remission  of  sins — will  be 
deprived  of  this  glorious  occasion  for  absolution  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  coffers  of  the  Church  will  be  impiously 
defrauded  of  that  wealtli  which  it  would  otherwise  dcnibt- 
less  obtain  from  the  zeal  of  her  children." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  logically  manifest,  my  lord,"  said 
Rienzi. 

The  vicar  continued — "  Now,  in  letters  received  five  days 
since  from  his  holiness,  he  bade  me  expose  these  fearful 
consequences  to  Christianitv  to  the  various  patricians  who 
are  legitimately  fiefs  of  the  Cliurch,  and  command  their  reso- 
lute combination  against  the  marauders  of  the  road.  With 
these  have  I  conferred,  and  vainly." 

"  For  by  the  aid,  and  from  the  troops  of  those  very  brig- 
ands, these  patricians  have  fortified  their  palaces  against 
each  other,"  added  Rienzi. 

"  Exactly  ior  that  reason,"  rejoined  the  bishop.  "  Nay, 
Stephen  Colonna  himself   had   the   audacity  t<j  confess  it. 
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Utterly  unmoved  by  the  loss  to  so  many  precious  souls, 
and,  I  may  add,  to  the  papal  treasury,  Avhich  ought  to  be 
little  less  dear  to  right-discerning  men,  they  refuse  to  ad- 
vance a  step  against  the  bandits.  Now,  then,  hearken  to 
the  second  mandate  of  his  holiness  ; — '  Failing  the  nobles,' 
saith  he,  in  his  prophetic  sagacity,  '  confer  with  Cola  di 
Rienzi.  lie  is  a  bcjld  man,  and  a  pious,  and,  thou  tellest 
me,  of  great  weight  with  the  people  ;  and  say  to  him,  that 
if  his  wit  can  devise  the  method  for  extirpating  these  sons 
of  Belial,  and  rendering  a  safe  passage  along  the  public 
ways,  largely,  indeed,  will  he  merit  at  our  hands, — lasting 
will  be  the  gratitude  we  shall  owe  to  him  ;  and  whatever 
succor  thou  and  the  serv-ants  of  our  See  can  render  to  him, 
let  it  not  be  stinted.'  " 

"  Said  his  holiness  thus  ?  "  exclaimed  Rienzi.  "  I  ask  no 
more — the  gratitude  is  mine  that  he  hath  thought  thus  of 
his  servant,  and  intrusted  me  with  this  charge  ;  at  once  I  ac- 
cept it — at  once  I  pledge  myself  to  success.  Let  us,  my  lord, 
let  us,  then,  clearly  understand  the  limits  ordained  to  my 
discretion.  To  curb  the  brigands  without  the  walls,  I  must 
have  authority  over  those  within.  If  I  luidertake,  at  peril 
of  my  life,  to  clear  all  the  avenues  to  Rome  of  the  robbers 
who  now  infest  it,  shall  I  have  full  license  for  conduct  bold, 
peremptory,  and  severe  ?  " 

"  Such  conduct  the  verv  nature  of  the  charge  demands," 
replied  Raiinond. 

"Ay — even  though  it  be  exercised  against  the  arch  of- 
fenders—against  the  supporters  of  the  brigands— against 
the  haughtiest  of  the  nobles  themselves  ?  " 

The  bishop  paused,  and  looked  hard  in  the  face  of  the 
speaker.  '■  I  repeat,"  said  he  at  length,  sinking  his  voice, 
and  with  a  significant  tone,  "in  these  bold  attempts,  success 
is  the  sole  sanction.  Succeed,  and  we  will  excuse  thee  all — 
even  to  the " 

"  Death  of  a  Colonna  or  an  Orsini,  should  justice  de- 
mand it  ;  and  provided  it  be  according  to  the  law,  and 
only  incurred  by  the  violation  of  the  law  ! '"  added  Rienzi, 
firmly. 

The  bishop  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  a  slight  motion  of 
his  head  was  sufficient  answer  to  Rienzi. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  from  this  time,  then,  all  is  well  ;  I 
date  the  revolution — the  restoration  of  order,  of  the  state — 
from  this  hour,  this  very  conference.  Till  now,  knowing 
that  justice  must  never  wink  upon  great  offenders,  I  had 
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hesitated,  through  fear  lest  thou  and  his  holiness  might 
deem  it  severity,  and  blame  him  who  replaces  the  law,  be- 
cause; he  smites  the  violators  of  law.  Now  I  judge  ye  more 
rightly.      Your  hand,  my  hjrd." 

The  bishop  extended  his  hand  ;  Rieu/ci  grasped  it  firmly, 
and  then  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips.  Both  felt  that 
the  compact  was  sealed. 

This  conference,  so  long  in  recital,  was  short  in  the  re- 
ality ;  but  its  object  was  already  finished,  and  the  bishop 
rose  to  depart.  The  outer  portal  of  the  house  was  opened, 
the  numerous  servitors  of  the  bishop  held  on  high  their 
torches,  and  he  had  just  turned  from  Rienzi,  who  had  at- 
tended him  to  the  gate,  when  a  female  passed  hastily  through 
the  prelate's  train,  and  starting  as  she  beheld  Rienzi,  Hung 
herself  at  his  feet. 

"  Oil,  hasten,  sir  !  hasten,  for  the  love  of  God,  hasten  ! 
or  the  young  signora  is  lost  for  ever  !  " 

"  The  signora  ! — Heaven  and  earth,  Benedetta,  of  whom 
do  you  speak  ! — of  my  sister —of  Irene  ?  is  she  not  within  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir — the  Orsini — the  Orsini !  " 

"  What  of  them  I — speak,  woman  !  " 

Here,  breathlessly,  and  with  many  a  break,  Benedetta 
recounted  to  Rienzi,  in  whom  the  reader  has  already  recog- 
nized the  brother  of  Irene,  so  far  of  the  adventure  with 
Martino  di  Porto  as  she  had  witnessed  :  of  the  termination 
and  result  of  the  contest  she  knew  naught. 

Rienzi  listened  in  silence  ;  but  the  deadly  paleness  of 
his  countenance,  and  tlie  writhing  of  the  nether  lip,  testified 
the  emotions  to  which  he  gave  no  audible  vent. 

"You  hear,  my  lord  bishop — you  hear,"  said  he,  when 
Benedetta  had  concluded  ;  and  turning  to  the  bishop,  whose 
departure  the  narrative  had  delayed — "you  hear  to  what 
outrage  the  citizens  of  Rome  are  subjected.  My  hat  and 
sword!  instantly;  my  lord,  forgive  my  abruptness." 

"Whither  art  thou  bent,  then?"  asked  Raimond. 

"Whither — whither! — Ay,  I   forgot,  my   lord,  you    have 
no  sister.     Perhaps,  too,   you   had   no    brother? — No,  no;, 
one  victim  at  least  I  will  live  to  save.     Whither,  you  ask 
me? — to  the  palace  of  Martino  di  Porto." 

"To  an  Orsini  alonr,  and  for  justice  ?" 

"Alone,  and  for  Justice! — No!"  shouted  Rienzi,  in  a 
loud  voice,  as  he  seized  his  sword,  now  brought  to  him  by 
one  of  his  servants,  and  rushed  from  the  house  ;  "but  one 
man  is  sufficient  for  revenge!" 
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The  bishop  paused  for  a  moment's  deliberation.  "  He 
must  not  be  lost,"  muttered  he,  "as  he  well  may  be,  if  ex- 
posed thus  solitary  to  the  wolf's  rage.  What,  ho  ! "  he  cried 
aloud:  "advance  the  torches!  quick,  quick  !  We  ourself 
— we,  the  Vicar  of  the  Pope — will  sec  to  this.  Calm  your- 
selves, good  people  ;  your  young  signora  shall  be  restored. 
On  !  to  the  palace  of  Martino  di  Porto  ! " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Irene  in  the  Palace  of  Adrian  di  Castello. 

As  the  Cyprian  gazed  on  the  image  in  wliich  he  had 
embodied  a  youth  of  dreams,  what  time  the  living  hues 
flushed  slowly  beneath  the  marble — so  gazed  the  young  and 
passionate  Adrian  upon  the  form  reclined  before  him,  re- 
awakening gradually  to  life.  And,  if  the  beauty  of  that 
face  were  not  of  the  loftiest  or  the  most  dazzlinsr  order,  if 
its  soft  and  quiet  character  might  be  outshone  by  many,  of 
loveliness  less  really  perfect,  yet  never  was  there  a  counte- 
nance that,  to  some  eyes,  would  have  seemed  more  charm- 
ing, and  never  one  in  which  more  eloquentlv  was  wrought 
that  ineffable  and  virgin  expression  which  Italian  art  seeks 
for  in  its  models — in  which  modesty  is  the  outward,  and 
tenderness  the  latent,  expression  ;  the  bloom  of  youth,  both 
of  form  and  heart,  ere  the  first  frail  and  delicate  freshness 
of  either  is  brushed  away  :  and  when  even  love  itself,  the 
only  unquiet  visitant  that  should  be  known  at  such  an  age, 
is  but  a  sentiment,  and  not  a  passion  ! 

"Benedetta!"  murmured  Irene,  at  length  opening  her 
eyes,  unconsciously,  upon  him  who  knelt  beside  her — eyes 
of  that  uncertain,  tliat  most  liquid  hue,  on  which  you  might 
gaze  for  years  and  never  learn  the  secret  of  the  color,  so 
changed  it  with  the  dilating  pupil — darkening  in  the  shade, 
and  brightening  into  azure  in  the  light — 

"Benedetta,"  said  Irene,  "where  art  thou?  Oh,  Bene- 
detta  !  I  have  had  such  a  dream." 

"And  I,  too,  such  a  vision  !  "  thought  Adrian. 

"Where  am  I?"  cried  Irene,  rising  from  the  couch. 
"  This  room — these  hangings — Holy  Virgin  !    do  I  dream 
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Still  !  and  von  ?  Heavens  ! — it  is  the  Lord  Adrian  di  Cas- 
telle  !  " 

"  Is  that  a  name  thou  hast  been  taught  to  fear?"  said 
Adrian  ;  "if  so,  I  will  forswear  it." 

If  Irene  now  blushed  deeply,  it  was  not  in  tliat  wild  de- 
light with  which  her  romantic  heart  might  have  foretold 
that  she  would  listen  to  the  first  Avords  of  homage  from 
Adrian  di  Castello.  Bewildered  and  confused — terrified  at 
tlie  strangeness  of  the  place,  and  shrinking  even  from  the 
thought  of  finding  herself  alone  with  one  who  for  years  had 
been  present  to  her  fancies- — alarm  and  distress  were  the 
emotions  she  felt  the  mcjst,  and  which  most  were  impressed 
upon  her  speaking  countenance;  and  as  Adrian  now- drew 
nearer  to  her,  despite  the  gentleness  of  liis  voice  and  the 
respect  of  his  looks,  her  fears,  not  the  less  strong  that  they 
were  vague,  increased  upon  her  :  she  retreated  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  njom,  looked  wildly  round  her,  and  then, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
grief. 

Moved  himself  by  these  tears,  and  divining  lier  thoughts, 
Adrian  forgot  for  a  moment  all  the  more  daring  wishes  he 
had  formed. 

"  P^ear  not,  sweet  lady,"  said  he,  earnestly  :  "  recollect 
thyself,  I  beseech  thee  ;  no  peril,  no  evil,  can  reach  thee 
here  ;  it  was  this  hand  that  saved  thee  from  the  outrage  of 
the  Orsini— this  roof  is  but  the  shelter  of  a  friend  !  Tell 
me  then,  fair  wonder,  thy  name  and  residence,  and  I  will 
summon  mv  servitors,  and  guard  thee  to  thy  home  at  once." 

Perhaps  the  relief  of  tears,  even  more  than  Adrian's 
words,  restored  Irene  to  herself,  and  enabled  her  to  compre- 
hend her  novel  situation  ;  and  as  her  senses,  thus  cleared, 
told  her  what  she  owed  to  him  whom  her  dreams  had  so 
long  imaged  as  the  ideal  of  all  excellence,  she  recovered 
her  self-possession,  and  uttered  her  thanks  with  a  grace 
not  the  less  winning,  if  it  still  partook  of  embarrassment. 

"Thank  me  not,"  answered  Adrian,  passionately.  ") 
have  touched  thy  hand — I  am  repaid.  Repaid  !  nay,  all 
gratitude — ail  homage  is  for  me  to  render  ! " 

Blushing  again,  but  with  far  different  emotions  than 
before,  Irene,  after  a  momentary  pause,  replied,  "Yet,  my 
lord,  I  must  consider  it  a  debt  the  more  weighty  that  you 
speak  of  it  so  lightly.  And  now  complete  the  obligation. 
I  do  not  sec  my  companif>n--suffer  her  to  accompany  me 
home  ;  it  is  but  a  short  way  hence." 
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"Blessed,  then,  is  the  air  that  I  have  breathed  so  uncon- 
sciously!" said  Adrian.  "But  thy  companion,  dear  lady, 
is  not  here.  She  fled,  I  imagine,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
conflict  ;  and  not  knowing  thy  name,  nor  being  able,  in  thy 
then  state,  to  learn  it  from  thy  lips,  it  was  my  liappy  neces- 
sity to  convey  thee  hither  ; — but  I  will  be  thy  companion. 
Nay,  why  that  timid  glance?  my  people,  also,  shall  attend 
xis. 

"  My  thanks,  noble  lord,  are  of  little  worth  ;  my  brother, 
who  is  not  unknown  to  thee,  will  thank  thee  more  fittingly. 
May  I  depart  ?"  and  Irene,  as  she  spoke,  was  already  at  tlie 
door. 

"Art  thou  so  eager  to  leave  me?"  answered  Adrian, 
sadly.  "Alas  !  when  thou  hast  departed  from  my  eyes,  it 
will  seem  as  if  the  moon  had  left  the  night  !— but  it  is  hap- 
piness to  obey  tliy  wishes,  even  though  they  tear  thee  from 
me." 

A  slight  smile  parted  Irene's  lips,  and  Adrian's  heart 
beat  audibly  to  himself,  as  he  drew  from  that  smile,  and 
those  downcast  eyes,  no  unfavorable  omen. 

Reluctantly  and  slowly  he  turned  towards  the  door,  and 
summoned  his  attendants.  "  But,"  said  he,  as  they  stood 
on  the  lofty  staircase,  "  thou  sayest,  sweet  lady,  that  thy 
brother's  name  is  not  unknown  to  me.  Heaven  grant  that 
he  be,  indeed,  a  friend  of  the  Colonna ! " 

"His  boast,"  answered  Irene,  evasively  ;  "the  boast  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi,  is,  to  be  a  friend  to  the  friends  of  Rome." 

"  Holy  Virgin,  of  Ara  Cteli  ! — is  thy  brother  that  extra- 
ordinary man  ?  "  exclaimed  Adrian,  as  he  foresaw,  at  the  men- 
tion of  that  name,  a  barrier  to  his  sudden  passion.  "  Alas  ! 
in  a  Colonna,  in  a  noble,  he  will  see  no  merit  ;  even  though 
thy  fortunate  deliverer,  sweet  maiden,  sought  to  be  his  early 
friend  ! " 

"Thou  wrongest  him  much,  my  lord,"  returned  Irene, 
warmly  ;  "  he  is  a  man  above  all  others  to  sympathize  with 
tliy  generous  valor,  even  had  it  been  exerted  in  defence  of 
tlie  humblest  w^oman  in  Rome, — how  much  more,  then, 
when  in  protection  of  his  sister  !  " 

"  The  times  are,  indeed,  diseased,"  answered  Adrian, 
thoughtfully,  as  they  now  found  themselves  in  the  open 
street,  "  when  men  who  alike  mourn  for  the  woes  of  their 
country  are  yet  suspicious  of  each  other  ;  when  to  be  ^  patrjr 
cian  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  eneniy  tQ  the  people  ;  when  to 
be  termed  the  friend  of  the  people  is  to  be  considered  a  foe 
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to  tlie  patricians  :  but  come  wb.at  may,  oli !  let  mc  hope,  dear 
lady,  that  no  doubts,  no  divisions,  shall  banish  from  i/iy 
brciist  (jne  gentle  memory  of  me  !  " 

"Ah  !  little,  little  do  you  know  me  !"  began  Irene,  and 
stopped  suddenly  sliort. 

"Speak  I  speak  again  ! — of  what  music  has  this  envious 
silence  deprived  my  soul  !  Thou  wilt  not,  then,  forget  me  ? 
And,"  continued  Adrian,  "  we  shall  meet  again  ?  It  is 
to  Rienzi's  house  we  are  bound  now  ;  to-morrow  I  shall 
visit  my  old  companion, — to-morrow  I  shall  see  thee.  Will 
it  not  be  so  ?  " 

In  Irene's  silence  was  her  answer. 

"  And  as  thou  hast  told  me  thy  brother's  name,  make  it 
sweet  to  my  ear,  and  add  to  it  tliine  own." 

"  They  call  me  Irene." 

"  Irene,  Irene  ! — let  me  repeat  it.  It  is  a  soft  name,  and 
dwells  upon  the  lips  as  if  loth  to  leave  tliem — a  fitting 
name  for  one  like  thee." 

Thus  making  his  welcome  court  to  Irene,  in  that  flow- 
ered and  glowing  language  which,  if  more  peculiar  to  that 
age  and  to  the  gallantry  of  the  south,  is  also  the  language 
in  which  the  poetry  of  youthful  passion  would,  in  all  times 
and  lands,  utter  its  rich  extravagance,  could  heart  speak  to 
heart,  Adrian  conveyed  homeward  his  beautiful  charge, 
taking,  however,  the  most  circuitous  and  lengthened  route  ; 
an  artifice  which  Irene  either  perceived  not,  or  silently  for- 
gave. They  were  now  within  sight  of  the  street  in  which 
Rienzi  dwelt  when  a  party  of  men,  bearing  torches,  came* 
unexpectedly  upon  them.  It  was  the  train  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orvietta,  returning  from  the  palace  of  Martino  di  Porto, 
and  on  their  way  (accompanied  by  Rienzi)  t(j  that  of  Adrian. 
They  had  learned  at  the  former,  without  an  interview  with 
the  Orsini,  from  the  retainers  in  the  ccnirt  below,  the  fortune 
of  the  conflict,  and  the  name  of  Irene's  champicjn  ;  and,  des- 
pite Adrian's  general  reputation  for  gallantry,  Rienzi  knew 
enough  of  his  character,  and  tlic  nobleness  of  liis  temper, 
to  feel  assured  that  Irene  was  safe  in  his  protection.  Alas  ! 
in  that  very  safety  to  the  person  is  (jften  the  most  danger  to 
the  heart.  Woman  never  so  dangerously  lr)ves,  as  when  he 
who  loves  her,  for  her  sake,  subdues  himself. 

Clasped  to  her  brother's  breast,  Irene  bade  him  thank  her 
deliverer;  and  Rienzi,  with  that  fascinating  franknesswhich 
sits  bO  well  on  those  usually  reserved,  and  which  all  who 
would    rule   the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men  must  at   times 
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command,  advanced  to  the  young  Colonna,  and  poured 
forth  liis  gratitude  and  praise. 

"We  have  been  severed  too  long, — we  must  know  each 
other  again,"  replied  Adrian.  "  I  shall  seek  thee,  ere  long, 
be  assured." 

Turnino:  to  take  his  leave  of  Irene,  he  conveved  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  pressing  it,  as  it  dropped  from  his 
clasp,  was  he  deceived  in  thinking  that  those  delicate  fin- 
gers Hghtly,  involuntarily,  returned  the  pressure  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Upon  Love  and  Lovers. 


If,  in  adopting  the  legendary  love-tale  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Shakspeare  had  changed  the  scene  in  which  it  is  cast 
for  a  more  northern  clime,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  art  of 
Shakspeare  himself  could  have  reconciled  us  at  once  to  the 
suddenness  and  the  strength  of  Juliet's  passion.  And,  even 
as  it  is,  perhaps  there  are  few  of  our  rational  and  sober- 
minded  islanders  who  would  not  honestly  confess,  if  fairly 
questioned,  that  they  deem  the  romance  and  fervor  of  those 
ill-starred  lovers  of  Verona  exaggerated  and  overdrawn. 
Yet,  in  Italy,  the  picture  of  that  affection  born  of  a  night — 
but  "strong  as  death  "—is  one  to  which  the  veriest  com- 
mon-places of  life  would  afford  parallels  without  number. 
As  in  different  ages,  so  in  different  climes,  love  varies  won- 
derfully in  the  shapes  it  takes.  And  even  at  this  day,  be- 
neath Italian  skies,  many  a  simple  girl  would  feel  as  Juliet, 
and  many  a  homely  gallant  would  rival  the  extravagance  of 
Romeo.  Long  suits  in  that  sunny  land,  wherein,  as  where- 
of, I  now  write,  are  unknown.  In  no  other  land,  perhaps, 
is  there  foimd  so  commonly  the  love  at  first  sight,  which  in 
France  is  a  jest,  and  in  England  a  doubt  ;  in  no  other  land, 
too,  is  love,  though  so  suddenly  conceived,  more  faithfully 
preserved.  That  wliicli  is  ripened  in  fancy  comes  at  once 
to  passion,  yet  is  embalmed  through  all  time  by  sentiment. 
And  this  must  be  my  and  their  excuse,  if  the  love  of  Adrian 
seem  too  prematurely  formed,  and  that  of  Irene  too  roman- 
tically conceived  ; — it  is  the  excuse  which  they  take  from 
the  air  and  sun,  from  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  from 
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the  soft  contagion  of  example.  But  while  they  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  their  hearts,  it  was  with  a  certain  thuiisi^h 
secret  sadness — a  presentiment  that  liad,  perliaps,  its  cliann, 
thougli  it  was  of  cross  and  evil.  Born  of  so  proud  a  race, 
Adrian  could  scarcely  dream  of  marri.age  with  the  sister  of 
a  plebeian  ;  and  Irene,  unconscious  of  the  future  glory  of 
her  brother,  could  hardly  have  cherished  any  hope,  save 
vhat  of  being  loved.  Vet  these  adverse  circumstances, 
which,  in  the  harder,  the  more  prudent,  tlie  more  self-deny- 
ing, perhaps  the  more  virtuous  minds,  that  are  formed  be- 
neath the  northern  skies,  would  have  been  an  inducement 
to  wrestle  against  love  so  placed,  only  contributed  to  feed 
and  to  strengthen  theirs  by  an  opposition  which  has  ever  its 
attraction  for  romance.  They  found  frequent,  though 
sliort,  opportunities  of  meeting — not  quite  alone,  but  only 
in  the  conniving  presence  of  Benedctta :  sometimes  in 
the  public  gardens,  sometimes  amidst  the  vast  and  deserted 
ruins  by  which  the  house  of  Rienzi  was  surrounded.  They 
surrendered  themselves,  without  much  question  of  the 
future,  to  the  excitement — the  elysium — of  t!ie  hour  :  they 
lived  but  from  day  to  day  ;  their  future  was  the  next  time 
they  should  meet  ;  beyond  that  epoch,  the  very  mists  of 
their  youthful  love  closed  in  obscurity  and  shadow  which 
they  sought  not  to  penetrate  :  and  as  yet  they  had  not  ar- 
rived at  that  period  of  affection  when  there  was  danger  of 
their  fall, — their  love  had  not  passed  the  golden  portal 
where  Heaven  ceases  and  Earth  begins.  Everything  for 
them  was  the  poetry,  the  vagueness,  the  refinement, — not  the 
power,  the  concentration,  the  mortality, — of  desire  !  The 
look — the  whisper — the  brief  pressure  of  the  hand, — at 
most,  the  first  kisses  of  love,  rare  and  few, — these  marked 
the  human  limits  of  that  sentiment  which  filled  them  with  a 
new  life,  which  elevated  them  as  with  a  new  soul. 

The  roving  tendencies  of  Adrian  were  at  once  fixed  and 
centered  ;  the  dreams  of  his  tender  mistress  had  awakened 
to  a  life  dreaming  still,  but  "  rounded  with  a  truth."  All 
that  earnestness,  and  energy,  and  fervor  of  emotion,  which, 
in  her  brother,  broke  Unl\i  \i\  the  schemes  of  patriotism 
and  the  aspirations  of  power,  were,  in  Irene,  softened  down 
into  one  object  of  existence,  one  concentration  of  soul, — and 
that  was  love.  Yet,  in  this  range  of  thought  and  action, 
so  apparently  limited,  there  was,  in  reality,  no  less  boundless 
a  sphere  than  in  the  wide  space  of  her  brother's  many-pathed 
ambition.     Not  the  less  had  she  the  powerand  scope  for  all 
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the  loftiest  capacities  granted  to  our  clay.  Equal  was  her 
enthusiasm  fur  her  idol ;  equal,  had  she  been  equally  tried, 
would  have  been  her  generosity,  her  devotion  : — greater,  be 
sure,  her  courage  ;  more  inalienable  her  worship  ;  more  un- 
sullied by  selfish  purposes  and  sordid  views.  Time,  cliange, 
misfortune,  ingratitude,  would  have  left  ^^t  the  same  !  What 
state  could  fall,  what  liberty  decay,  if  the  zeal  of  man's  noisy 
patriotism  were  as  pure  as  the  silent  loyalty  of  a  woman's 
love  ? 

In  them  everything  -was  young! — the  heart  unchilled, 
unblighted, — that  fulness  and  luxuriance  of  life's  life  which 
has  in  it  something  of  divine.  At  that  age,  when  it  seems 
at  if  we  could  never  die,  how  deathless,  how  Hushed  and 
mighty  as  with  the  youngness  of  a  god,  is  all  that  our  hearts 
create  !  Our  own  youth  is  like  that  of  the  earth  itself,  when 
it  peopled  the  woods  and  waters  with  divinities  ;  when  life 
ran  riot,  and  yet  only  gave  birth  to  beauty  ; — all  its  shapes, 
of  poetry. — all  its  airs,  the  melodies  of  Arcady  and  Olympus  ! 
The  Golden  Age  never  leaves  the  world  :  it  exists  still,  and 
shall  exist,  till  love,  health,  poetry,  are  no  more  ;  but  only 
for  the  young ! 

If  I  now  dwell,  though  but  for  a  moment,  on  this  inter- 
lude in  a  drama  calling  forth  more  masculine  passions  than 
that  of  love,  it  is  because  I  foresee  that  the  occasion  will  but 
rarely  recur.  If  I  linger  on  the  description  of  Irene  and 
her  hidden  affection,  rather  than  wait  for  circumstances  to 
portray  them  better  than  the  author's  words  can,  it  is  be- 
cause I  foresee  that  that  loving  and  lovely  image  must  con- 
tinue to  the  last  rather  a  shadow  than  a  portrait, — thrown  in 
the  background,  as  is  the  real  destiny  of  such  natures,  by 
bolder  figures  and  more  gorgeous  colors ;  a  something 
whose  presence  is  rather  felt  than  seen,  and  whose  very  har- 
mony with  the  whole  consists  in  its  retiring  and  subdued 
repose.  • 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  Enthusiastic  Man  judged  by  the  Discreet  Man. 

"Thou  wrongest    me,"  said  Rienzi,  warmly,  to  Adrian, 

as  they  sat  alone,  towards  the  close  of  a  long  conference  ; 

"  I  do  not  play  the  part  of  a  mere  demagogue  ;    I  wish  not 

to  stir  the  great  deeps  in  order  that  my  lees  of  fortune  may 
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rise  to  tlie  surface.  So  long  have  I  brooded  over  the  past, 
that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  become  a  part  of  it — as  if  I 
had  no  separate  existence.  I  have  coined  my  whole  soul 
into  one  master  passion— and  its  end  is  the  restoration  of 
Rome." 

"  But  bv  what  means  ? " 

"  My  lord  !  my  lord  !  there  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the 
greatness  of  a  people — it  is  an  appeal  to  the  people  them- 
selves. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  princes  and  barons  to  make 
a  state  permanently  gloriotis  ;  they  raise  themselves,  but 
they  raise  not  the  people  with  them.  All  great  regenera- 
tions are  the  universal  movement  of  the  mass." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Adrian,  "  then  have  we  read  history 
differently.  To  me  all  great  regenerations  seem  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  few,  and  tacitly  accepted  by  the  multitude. 
But  let  us  not  dispute  after  the  manner  of  the  schools. 
Thou  sayest  loudly  that  a  vast  crisis  is  at  hand  ;  that  the 
Good  Estate  (/'//twt;  stato)  shall  be  established.  How?  where 
are  your  arms  ? — your  soldiers  ?  are  the  nobles  less  strong 
than  heretofore  ?  is  the  mob  more  bold,  more  constant  ? 
Heaven  knows  that  I  speak  not  with  the  prejudices  of  my 
order — I  weep  for  the  debasement  of  my  country  !  I  am  a 
Roman,  and  in  that  name  I  forget  that  I  am  a  noble.  But  1 
tremble  at  the  storm  you  would  raise  so  hazardously.  If 
your  insurrection  succeed,  it  will  be  violent  :  Mt  will  be 
purchased  by  blood — by  the  blood  of  all  the  loftiest  names  of 
Rome.  Vou  will  aim  at  a  second  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins  ;  but  it  will  be  more  like  a  second  proscription  of 
Sylla.  Massacres  and  disorders  never  pave  the  way  to 
peace.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  fail,  the  chains  of  Rome 
are  riveted  for  ever  ;  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  escape  is  but 
an  excuse  for  additional  tortures  to  the  slave." 

."  And  what  then  would  the  Lord  Adrian  have  us  do?" 
said  Rienzi,  with  that  peculiar  afid  sarcastic  smile  whic  h 
has  before  been  noted.  "Shall  we  wait  till  the  Coloniia 
and  Orsini  quarrel  no  .more  ?  shall  we  ask  the  Colonna  for 
liberty,  and  the  Orsini  for  justice  ?  My  lord,  we  cannot 
appeal  to  the  nobles  against  the  nobles.  We  nuist  not  ask 
them  to  moderate  their  power  ;  we  must  restore  to  ourselves 
that  power.  There  may  be  danger  in  the  attempt — but  we 
attempt  it  amongst  the  monuments  of  the  Forum  ;  and  if 
we  fall — we  shall  perish  worthy  of  our  sires  !  Ve  have  high 
descent,  and  sounding  titles,  and  wide  lands,  and  you  talk 
of  your  ancestral  honors  !     We,  too, — we  plebeians  of  Rome, 
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— we  have  otirs  !  Our  fathers  were  freemen  !  where  is  our 
heritage  ?  not  sold — not  given  awav  :  but  stolen  from  us, 
now  by  fraud,  now  by  force — lilched  fr(;m  us  in  our  sleep  ; 
or  wrung  from  us  with  fierce  hands,  amidst  our  cries  and 
struggles.  My  lord,  we  but  ask  that  lawful  heritage  to  be 
restored  to  us  :  to  us — nay,  to  you  it  is  the  same  ;  your  lib- 
ertv,  alike,  is  gone.  Can  you  dwell  in  your  father's  house, 
Avithout  towers,  and  fortresses,  and  the  bought  swords  of 
bravos  ?  can  you  walk  in  the  streets  at  dark  without  arms 
and  followers  ?  True,  jv//-,  a  noble,  may  retaliate;  though 
we  dare  not.  You,  in  your  turn,  may  terrify  and  outrage 
others  ;  but  does  license  compensate  for  liberty  ?  They 
have  given  vou  pomp  and  power— but  the  safety  of  equal 
laws  were  a  better  gift.  Oh,  were  I  you — were  I  Stephen 
Colonna  himself,  I  should  pant,  ay,  thirstily  as  I  do  now, 
for  that  free  air  which  comes  not  through  bars  and  bulwarks 
against  my  fellow-citizens,  but  in  the  open  space  of  Heaven 
— safe,  because  protected  by  the  silent  Providence  of  Law, 
and  not  by  the  lean  fears  and  hollow-eyed  suspicions  which 
are  the  comrades  of  a  hated  power.  The  tyrant  thinks  he 
is  free,  because  he  commands  slaves  :  the  meanest  peasant 
in  a  free  state  is  more  free  than  he  is.  Oh,  my  lord,  that 
you — the  brave,  the  generous,  the  enlightened — you,  almost 
alone  amidst  your  order,  in  the  knowledge  that  we  had  a 
coimtry — oh,  would  that  you,  who  can  svmpathize  with  our 
sufferings,  would  strike  with  us  for  their  redress  !" 

"Thou  wilt  war  against  Stephen  Colonna,  my  kinsman  ; 
and  though  I  have  seen  him  but  little,  nor,  truth  to  say,  es- 
teem him  much,  yet  he  is  the  boast  of  our  house, — how  can 
I  join  thee  ?  " 

"  His  life  will  be  safe,  his  possessions  safe,  his  rank  safe. 
What  do  we  war  against  ?  His  power  to  do  wrong  to 
others." 

"  Should  he  discover  that  thou  hast  force  beyond  words, 
he  would  be  less  merciful  to  thee." 

"  And  has  he  not  discovered  that  ?  Do  not  the  shouts 
of  the  people  tell  him  that  I  am  a  man  whom  he  should 
fear  ?  Does  he — the  cautious,  the  wily,  the  profound — 
does  he  build  fortresses,  and  erect  towers,  and  not  see  from 
his  battlements  the  mighty  fabric  that  I,  too,  have  erected  ?" 

"You  !  where,  Rienzi  ?  " 

,  the  hearts  of  Rome  I  Does  he  not  see  ?"  continued 
'Rienzi.  "  No,  no  ;  he — all,  all  his  tribe  are  blind.  Is  it 
hot  so?" 
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"  Of  :\  certainty,  my  kinffman  has  no  belief  in  your  pow- 
er, else  he  would  have  crushed  you  long  ere  this.  Nav,  it 
was  but  three  days  ago  that  he  said,  graveiv,  he  would  rather 
ivv/  addressed  the  populace  tiiau  the  best  priest  in  Christen- 
dom ;  for  that  other  orators  inllamed  the  crowd,  and  no 
man  so  stilled  and  dispersed  them  as  you  did." 

**  And  I  called  //////  profound  !  Does  not  Heaven  hush 
the  air  most  when  most  it  prepares  the  storm?  Ay,  my 
bird,  I  iniderstand.  Stephen  Colonna  despises  me.  I  have 
been  [here,  as  he  continued,  a  deep  blush  mantled  over  his 
cheek] — you  rememl)er  it — at  his  palace  in  my  younger 
days,  and  pleased  him  with  witty  tales  and  light  apoph- 
thegms. Nay — ha  !  ha! — he  would  call  me,  I  think,  some- 
times, in  gay  compliment,  his  jester — his  buffoon  !  1  have 
brooked  his  insult  ;  I  have  even  bowed  to  his  applause.  I 
would  undergo  the  same  penance,  stoop  to  the  same  shame, 
for  the  same  motive,  and  in  the  same  cause.  What  did  I 
desire  to  effect  ?  Can  you  tell  me  ?  No  !  I  will  whib^pcr  it, 
then,  to  you  :  it  was — the  contempt  of  Stephen  Colonna. 
Under  that  contempt  I  was  protected,  till  prcjtection  be- 
came no  l(jnger  necessary.  I  desired  not  to  be  thought 
formidable  by  the  patricians,  in  order  that,  quietly  and  un- 
suspected, I  might  make  my  way  amongst  the  people.  I 
have  done  so  ;  I  now  throw  aside  the  mask.  Face  to  face 
with  Stephen  Colonna,  I  could  tell  him,  this  very  hour, 
that  I  brave  his  anger,  that  I  laugh  at  his  dungeons  and 
armed  men.  But  if  he  think  me  the  same  Ricnzi  as  of  old, 
let  him  ;  I  can  wait  mv  hour." 

"Yet,"  said  Adrian,  waiving  an  answer  to  the  haughty 
language  of  his  companion,  "  tell  me,  what  dost  thou  ask  for 
the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  their  passi(^ns  ? — 
ignorant  and  capricious  as  they  are,  tluju  canst  not  appeal 
to  their  reasc»n." 

"  I  ask  full  justice  and  safety  for  all  men.  I  will  be 
contented  with  no  less  a  ccnnpromise.  I  ask  the  noV)les  to 
dismantle  their  fortres.ses  ;  to  disband  their  armed  retainers  ; 
to  acknowledge  no  impunity  for  crime  in  high  lineage  ;  to 
claim  no  protection  save  in  the  courts  of  the  comnuui  law." 

"Vain  desire!"  said  Adrian.  "Ask  what  may  yet  be 
granted." 

"  Ha — ha!"  replied  Rienzi,  laughing  bitterly,  "  did  I  not 
tell  you  it  was  a  vain  dream  to  ask  ffjr  law  and  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  ?  Can  you  blame  me,  then,  that  I 
ask  it  elsewhere  ?"     Then,  suddenly  rrhanging  his  tone  and 
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manner,  he  added  with  great  solemnity — "Waking life  hath 
false  and  vain  dreams  :  but  sleep  is  sometimes  a  mighty 
prophet.  By  sleep  it  is  that  Heaven  mysteriously  com- 
munes with  its  creatures,  and  guides  and  sustains  its  earthly 
agents  in  the  path  to  which  its  providence  leads  them  on." 

Adrian  made  no  reply.  This  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  noted  that  Rienzi's  strong  intellect  was  strangely  con- 
joined with  a  deep  and  mystical  superstition.  And  this  yet 
more  inclined  tlie  young  noble,  who,  thoiigh  sufficiently 
devout,  yielded  but  little  to  the  wilder  credulities  of  the  time, 
to  doubt  the  success  of  tlie  schemer's  projects.  In  this  he 
erred  greatly,  though  his  error  was  that  of  the  worldly  wise  ; 
for  nothing  ever  so  inspires  human  daring  as  the  fond  belief 
that  it  is  the  agent  of  a  Diviner  Wisdom.  Revenge  and  pa- 
triotism united  in  one  man  of  genius  and  ambition — such 
are  the  Archimedian  levers  that  find  in  fanaticism  the  spot 
cut  of  the  world  by  which  to  move  the  world.  The  prudent 
man  may  direct  a  state  ;  but  it  is  the  enthusiast  who  regen- 
erates it — or  ruins. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

When  the  People  saw  this  Picture,  every  one  Marvelled. 

Before  the  market-place,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
an  immense  crowd  was  assembled.  Each  man  sought  to 
push  before  his  neighbor  ;  each  struggled  to  gain  access  to 
one  particular  spot,  round  which  the  crowd  was  wedged 
thick  and  dense. 

"  Corpo  di  Dio  !  "  said  a  man  of  huge  stature,  pressing 
onward,  like  some  bulky  ship  casting  the  noisy  waves  right 
and  left  from  its  prow,  "this  is  hot  work  ;  but  for  what,  in 
the  holy  Mother's  name,  do  ye  crowd  so  ?  See  you  not. 
Sir  Ribald,  that  my  right  arm  is  disabled,  swathed,  and 
bandaged,  so  that  I  cannot  help  myself  better  than  a  baby  ? 
and  yet  you  push  against  me  as  if  I  were  an  old  wall !  " 

"  Ah,  Cecco  del  Vecchio  ! — what,  man  !  we  must  make 
way  for  you — you  are  too  small  and  tender  to  bustle 
through  a  crowd  !  Come,  I  will  protect  you  !  "  said  a  dwarf 
of  some  four  feet  high,  glancing  up,at  the  giant. 

"  Faith,"  said  the  grim  smith,  looking  round  on  the  mob, 
who  laughed  loud  at  the  dwarf's  proffer,  "we  all  do  want 
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protection,  big  and  small.  What  do  you  laugh  for,  ye  apes? 
— ay,  vou  don't  understand  parables." 

*'  And  vet  it  is  a  parable  we  are  come  to  gaze  upon,"  said 
one  of  tlie  mob,  with  a  slight  sneer. 

"  Pleasant  day  to  you,  Signor  Baroncelli,"  answered 
Cecco  del  Vecchio  ;  "you  are  a  good  man,  and  love  the 
people  ;  it  makes  one's  heart  smile  to  see  you.  What's  all 
thi.*^  pother  for  ?  " 

"  Whv,  the  pope's  notary  liath  set  up  a  great  picture  in 
the  market-]ilace,  and  the  gapers  say  it  relates  to  Rome  ;  so 
thev  are  melting  their  brains  out,  this  hot  day,  to  guess  at 
the' riddle." 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  the  smith,  pushing  on  so  vigorously 
that  he  left  the  speaker  suddenly  in  the  rear  ;  "  if  C(^la  di 
Rienzi  hath  aught  in  the  matter,  I  would  break  through 
stone  rocks  to  get  to  it." 

"Much  g(jod  will  a  dead  daub  do  us,"  said  Baroncelli, 
sourly,  and  turning  to  his  neighbors  ;  but  no  man  listened 
to  him,  and  he,  a  would-be  demagogue,  gnawed  his  lip  in 
envy. 

Amidst  half-awed  groans  and  curses  from  the  men  whom 
he  jostled  aside,  and  open  oljjurgations  and  shrill  cries  from 
the  women,  to  whose  robes  and  head-gear  he  showed  as  little 
respect,  the  sturdy  smith  won  his  w^ay  to  a  space  fenced 
round  by  chains,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  a  huge 
picture. 

"  How  came  it  hither?"  cried  one  ;  "  I  was  first  at  the 
market." 

"  We  found  it  here  at  daybreak,"  said  a  vender  of  fruit ; 
"  no  one  was  by." 

"  But  why  do  you  fancy  Rienzi  had  a  hand  in  it?" 

"  Why,  who  else  could  ?"  answered  twenty  voices. 

"  True  !  Who  else  ?  "  echoed  the  gaunt  smith.  "  I  dare 
be  sworn  the  good  man  spent  the  whole  night  in  painting  it 
himself.  Blood  of  St.  Peter  !  but  it  is  mighty  fine  !  What 
is  it  about  ?  " 

"  That's  the  riddle,"  said  a  meditative  fish-woman  :  "  if  I 
could  make  it  out,  I  should  die  happy." 

"It  is  something  about  liberty  and  taxes,  no  doubt," 
said  Luigi,  the  butcher,  leaning  over  the  chains.  "Ah,  if 
Rienzi  were  minded,  every  poor  man  would  have  his  bit  of 
meat  in  his  pot."  • 

"  And  as  much  bread  as  he  could  eat,"  added  a  pale 
baker. 
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"  Chut !  bread  and  meat — everybody  has  that  now  ! — ■ 
but  what  wine  the  poor  folks  drink  !  One  has  no  encour- 
agement to  take  pains  with  one's  vineyard,"  said  a  vine- 
dresser. 

"  Ho,  hollo  ! — long  life  to  Pandulfo  di  Guido  !  make  way 
for  master  Pandulfo  ;  he  is  a  learned  man  ;  he  is  a  friend  of 
the  great  notary's  ;  he  will  tell  us  all  about  the  picture  ; 
make  way,  there — make  way!" 

Slowly  and  modestly,  Pandulfo  di  Guido,  a  quiet, 
wealthy,  and  honest  man  of  letters,  whom  naught  save  the 
violence  of  the  times  could  have  roused  from  his  tranquil 
home,  or  his  studious  closet,  passed  to  the  chains.  He 
looked  long  and  hard  at  the  picture,  which  was  bright  with 
new  and  yet  moist  colors,  and  exhibited  somewhat  of  the 
reviving  art,  which,  though  hard  and  harsh  in  its  features, 
was  about  that  time  visible,  and,  carried  to  a  far  higher  de- 
gree, we  yet  gaze  upon  in  the  paintings  of  Perugino,  who 
flourished  during  the  succeeding  generation.  The  people 
pressed  round  the  learned  man  with  open  mouths  :  now 
turning  their  eyes  to  the  picture,  now  to  Pandulfo. 

"  Know  you  n(jt,"  at  length  said  Pandulfo,  "the  easvand 
palpable  meaning  of  this  design  ?  Behold  how  the  painter 
has  presented  to  you  a  vast  and  stormy  sea — mark  how  its 
waves  — — -  " 

"  Speak  louder — louder!  "  shouted  the  impatient  crowc^, 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pan- 
dulfo, "  the  worthy  signor  is  perfectly  audible  !  " 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  more  witty,  pushing  towards  a 
stall  in  the  market-place,  bore  from  it  a  rough  tabfe,  from 
which  they  besought  Pandulfo  to  address  the  people.  The 
pale  citizen,  with  some  pain  and  shame,  for  he  was  no  prac- 
tised spokesman,  was  obliged  to  assent ;  but  when  he  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  vast  and  breathless  crowd,  his  own  deep 
sympathy  with  their  cause  inspired  and  emboldened  him. 
A  light  broke  from  his  eyes  ;  his  voice  swelled  into  power  ; 
and  his  head,  usually  buried  in  his  breast,  became  erect  and 
commanding  in  its  air. 

"You  see  before  you  in  the  picture  [he  began  again]  a 
mighty  and  tempestuous  sea ;  upon  its  waves  you  behold 
five  ships  ;  four  of  them  are  already  wrecks, — their  masts 
are  broken,  the  waves  are  dashing  through  the  rent  planks, 
they  are  past  all  aid  and  hope  ;  on  each  of  these  ships  lies 
the  corpse  of  a  woman.  See  vou  not,  in  the  wan  face  and 
livid  limbs,  how  faithfully  the  limner  hath  painted  the  hues 
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and  loathsomeness  of  dcatli  ?  Below  each  of  these  ships  is 
a  word  that  applies  the  metaphor  to  truth.  Yonder,  you 
see  the  name  of  Carthage  ;  the  other  three  are  Troy,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Baliylon.  To  these  four  is  one  common  inscrip- 
tion. 'To  exhaustion  were  we  brought  by  injustice!' 
Turn  now  your  eyes  to  the  middle  of  the  sea, — there  you 
bclujld  the  fifth  ship,  tossed  amidst  the  waves,  her  mast 
broken,  her  rudder  gone,  her  sails  shivered,  but  not  yet  a 
wreck  like  the  rest,  though  she  soon  may  be.  On  her  deck 
kneels  a  female,  clothed  in  mourning  ;  mark  the  woe  ujion 
her  countenance, — how  cunningly  the  artist  has  conveyed 
its  depth  and  desolation  ;  she  stretches  out  her  arms  in 
pr;iyer,  she  implores  your  and  Heaven's  assistance.  Mark 
now  the  superscription — '  This  is  Rome  ! ' — Yes,  it  is  yoiu- 
country  that  addresses  you  in  this  emblem  !  " 

The  crowd  waved  to  and  fro,  and  a  deep  murmur  crept 
gathering  over  the  silence  which  they  had  hitherto  kept. 

"  Now,"  continued  Pandulfo,  "  turn  your  gaze  to  the 
right  of  the  picture,  and  you  will  behold  the  cause  of  the 
tempest, — you  will  see  why  the  fifth  vessel  is  thus  perilled, 
and  her  sisters  are  thus  wrecked.  Mark,  four  different 
kinds  of  animals,  who  from  their  horrid  jaws,  send  forth 
the  winds  and  storms  which  torture  and  rock  the  sea.  The 
first  are  the  lions,  the  wolves,  the  bears.  These,  the  in- 
scription tells  you,  are  the  lawless  and  savage  signors  of 
the  state.  The  next  are  the  dogs  and  swine, —  these  are  the 
evil  counsellors  and  parasites.  Thirdly,  you  behold  the 
dragons  and  foxes, — and  these  are  false  judges  and  notaries, 
and  thc\*who  sell  justice.  Fourthly,  in  the  hares,  the  goats, 
the  apes,  that  assist  in  creating  the  storm,  you  perceive,  by 
the  inscription,  the  emblems  of  the  popular  thieves  and 
homicides,  ravishers  and  spoliators.  Are  ye  bewildered 
still,  C)  Romans!  or  have  ye  mastered  the  riddle  of  the  pic- 
ture.?" 

Far  in  their  massive  palaces  the  .Savelli  and  Orsini 
lieard  the  echo  of  the  shouts  that  answered  the  question  (jf 
Pandulfo. 

"  Are  ye,  then,  without  hope  ?  "  resumed  the  scholar,  as 
the  shoiit  ceased,  and  hushing,  with  the  first  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  ejaculations  and  speeches  which  each  man  had 
turned  to  utter  to  his  neighbor.  "Are  ye  without  hope? 
Doth  the  picture,  which  shows  your  tribulation,  jiromise 
you  no  redemption  ?  Behold,  above  that  angry  sea,  the 
licavcns  open,  and  the  majesty  of  God  descends  gloriously, 
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as  to  judgment  ;  and  from  the  rays  that  surround  the  Spirit 
of  God  extend  two  flaming  swords,  and  on  those  swords 
stand,  in  wrath,  but  in  deliverance,  the  two  patron  saints — ■ 
the  two  mighty  guardians  of  your  city  !  People  of  Rome, 
farewell !  the  parable  is  finished."  * 


CHAPTER    X. 

A  Rough  Spirit  Raised,  which  may  hereafter  Rend  the  Wizard. 

While  thus  animated  was  the  scene  around  the  Capitol, 
within  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  sat  the  agent  and 
prime  cause  of  that  excitement.  In  the  company  of  his 
quiet  scribes,  Rienzi  appeared  absorbed  in  the  patient  de- 
tails of  his  avocations.  While  the  murmur  and  the  hum, 
the  shout  and  the  tramp,  of  multitudes,  rolled  to  his  cham- 
ber, he  seemed  not  to  heed  them,  nor  to  rouse  himself  a 
moment  from  his  task.  With  the  unbroken  regularity  of 
an  automaton,  he  continued  to  enter  in  his  large  book,  and 
Avith  the  clear  and  beautiful  characters  of  the  period,  those 
damning  figures  which  taught  him,  better  than  declama- 
tion, the  frauds  practised  on  the  people,  and  armed  him 
with  that  weapon  of  plain  fact  which  it  is  so  difficult  for 
abuse  to  parry. 

"  Page  2,  Vol.  B,"  said  he,  in  the  tranquil  voice  of  busi- 
ness, to  the  clerks  ;  "  see  there,  the  profits  of  the  salt  duty  , 
department  No.  3 — very  well.  Page  9,  Vol.  D — what  is  the 
account  rendered  by  Vescobaldi,  the  collector?  What! 
twelve  thousand  florins  ? — no  more  ? — unconscionable  ras- 
cal!  "  (Here  was  a  loud  shout  without  of  'Pandulfo!  — 
long  live  Pandulfo  !  ')  "  Pastrucci,  my  friend,  your  head 
wanders  !  you  are  listening  to  the  noise  without — please  to 
amuse  yourself  with  the  calculation  I  intrusted  to  you. 
Santi,  what  is  the  entry  given  in  by  Antonio  Tralii  ?  " 

A  slight  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Pandulfo  en- 
tered. 

The  clerks  continued  their  labor,  though  they  looked  up 

*  M.  Sismondi  attributes  to  Rienzi  a  fine  oration  at  the  showing  of  the  picture,  in  which 
he  thundered  against  the  vices  of  the  patricians.  The  contemporary  biographer  of  Rienzi 
says  nothing  of  this  harangue.  But,  apparently  (since  history  has  its  hberties  as  well  as  fic- 
tion). M.  Sismondi  has  thought  it  convenient  to  ccjifound  two  occasions  very  distinct  in  them 
selves. 

4* 
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hastily  rit  the  pale  and  respectable  visitor,  whose  name,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  had  thus  become  a  popular  cry. 

"Ah,  my  friend."  said  Rienzi,  calmly  enough  in  voice, 
but  his  hands  trembled  with  ill-sujipressed  emotion,  "you 
would  speak  to  me  alone,  eh  ?  well,  well — this  way."  Thus 
saving",  he  led  the  citizen  into  a  small  cabinet  in  the  rear  of 
the  room  of  office,  carefully  shut  the  door,  and  then  giving 
himself  up  to  the  natural  impatience  of  his  character,  seized 
Pandulfo  by  the  hand  :  "Speak  !  "  cried  he  :  "do  they  take 
the  interpretation  ? — have  you  made  it  plain  and  i)alpable 
enough  ? — has  it  sunk  deep  into  their  souls  ?  " 

"Oh,  by  St.  Peter!  yes!"  returned  the  citizen,  whose 
spirits  were  elevated  by  his  recent  discovery  that  he,  too, 
was  an  orator — a  luxurious  pleasure  for  a  timid  man. 
"  They  swallowed  everj-  word  of  the  interpretation  ;  they 
are  moved  to  the  marrow — you  might  lead  them  this  very 
hour  to  battle,  and  find  them  heroes.  As  for  the  sturdy 
smith " 

"What!  Cecco  del  Vecchio  ?"  interrupted  Rienzi;  "ah, 
his  heart  is  wrought  in  bronze — what  did  he  ?" 

"  Why,  he  caught  me  by  the  hem  of  my  robe  as  I 
descended  my  rostrum  (oh  !  would  you  could  have  seen 
me  ! — per  fcde  I  had  caught  your  mantle  ! — I  was  a  second 
you!)  and  said,  weeping  like  a  child,  'Ah,  signor,  I  am  but  a 
poor  man,  and  of  little  worth  ;  but  if  every  drop  of  blood  in 
this  body  were  a  life,  I  would  give  it  for  my  country  ! '  " 

"  Brave  soul,"  said  Rienzi,  with  emotion  ;  "  would  Rome 
had  but  fifty  such  !  No  man  hath  done  us  more  good 
among  his  own  class  than  Cecco  del  Vecchio." 

"They  feel  a  protection  in  his  very  size,"  said  Pandulfo. 
"  It  is  something  to  hear  such  big  words  from  such  a  big 
fellow." 

"  Were  there  any  voices  lifted  in  disapprobation  of  the 
picture  and  its  sentiment?" 

"  None." 

"  The  time  is  nearly  ripe,  then— a  few  suns  more,  and  the 
fruit  must  be  gathered.  The  Aventine— the  Lateran — and 
then  the  solitary  trumpet!"  Thus  saying,  Rienzi,  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  eyes,  seemed  sunk  mU)  a  reverie. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Pandulfo,  "I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
tell  thee,  that  the  crowd  would  have  poured  themselves 
hither,  so  impatient  were  they  to  see  thee  ;  but  I  bade  Cecco 
del  Vecchio  mount  the  rostrum,  and  tell  them,  in  his  blunt 
way,  that  it  would  be  unseemly  at  tjie  present  time,  when  thou 
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wert  engaged  in  the  Capitol  on  civil  and  holy  affairs,  to  rush 
in  so  great  a  body  into  thy  presence.      Did  1  not  right  ?" 

"  Most  right,  my  Pandullo." 

"  But  Cecco  del  Vecchio  says  he  must  come  and  kiss  thi 
hand  ;  and  thou  niayst  expect  liim  here  the  moment  he  can 
escape  unobserved  from  the  crowd." 

"  He  is  welcome  ! "  said  Rienzi,  half  mechanically,  for 
he  was  still  absorbed  in  thought. 

"And,  lo  !  here  he  is,"  as  one  of  the  scribes  announced 
the  visit  of  the  smith. 

"  Let  him  be  admitted,"  said  Rienzi,  seating  himself  com- 
posedly. 

When  the  -huge  smith  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Rienzi,  it  amused  Pandulfo  to  perceive  the  wonderful  in- 
fluences of  mind  over  matter.  That  fierce  and  sturdy  giant, 
who,  in  all  popular  commotions,  towered  above  his  tribe, 
with  thews  of  stone,  and  nerves  of  iron,  the  rallying-point 
and  bulwark  of  the  rest — stood  now  coloriiig  and  trembling 
before  the  intellect,  Avhich  (so  had  the  eloquent  spirit  of 
Ri(Mizi  waked  and  fanned  the  spark  which,  till  then,  had 
lain  dormant  in  that  rough  bosom)  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  created  liis  own.  And  he,  indeed,  who  first  arouses 
in  the  bondsman  the  sense  and  soul  of  freedom,  comes  as 
near  as  is  permitted  to  man,  nearer  than  the  philosopher, 
nearer  eA'en  than  the  poet,  to  the  great  creative  attribute  of 
God  ! — But,  if  the  breast  be  uneducated,  the  gift  may  curse 
the  giver  ;  and  he  who  passes  at  once  from  the  slave  to  the 
freeman  may  pass  as  rapidly  from  the  freeman  to  the 
ruffian. 

"Approach,  my  friend,"  said  Rienzi,  after  a  moment's 
pause  ;  "  I  know  all  that  thou  hast  done,  and  wouldst  do, 
for  Rome  !  Thou  art  worthy  of  her  best  days,  and  thou  art 
born  to  share  in  their  return." 

The  smith  dropped  at  the  feet  of  Rienzi,  who  held  out 
his  hand  to  raise  him,  which  Cecco  del  Vecchio  seized,  and 
reverentially  kissed. 

"This  kiss  does  not  betray,"  said  Rienzi,  smiling  ;  "but 
rise,  my  friend — this  posture  is  only  due  to  God  and  his 
saints  !  " 

"He  is  a  saint  who  helps  us  at   need!"  said  the   smith 
bluntly,  "and  that  no  man  hast   done   as  thou   hast.     Bu 
when,"  he  added,  sinking  his  voice,  and  fixing  his  eyes  hare* 
on  Rienzi,  as  one  may  do  who  waits  a  signal  to  strike  a  blow, 
*'when — when  shall  we  make  the  great  effort  ?" 
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"  Thou  hast  spoken  to  all  the  brave  men  in  thy  neighbor- 
hood— are  they  well  prepared?" 

"To  live  or  die,  as  Rienzi  bids  them  I" 

"I  must  have  the  list — the  number — names — houses  and 
callings,  this  night." 

"  TliDU  shall." 

"  Each  man  must  sign  his  name  or  mark  with  his  own 
hand." 

"  It  shall  be  done." 

"Then,  harkye  !  attend  Pandulfo  di  Guido  at  his  house 
this  evening,  at  sunset.  He  shall  instruct  thee  where  to 
meet  this  night  some  brave  hearts  ;  thou  art  worthy  to  be 
ranked  amongst  them.      Thou  wilt  not  fail  !  " 

"  By  the  Holy  Stairs!  I  will  count  every  minute  till 
then,"  said  the  smith,  liis  swarthy  face  lighted  with  pride  at 
the  confidence  shown  him. 

"Meanwhile,  watch  all  your  neighbors  ;  let  no  man  (lag 
or  grow  faint-hearted, — none  of  thy  friends  must  be  brand- 
ed as  a  traitor !  " 

"I  will  cut  his  throat,  were  lie  my  own  mother's  son,  if 
I  find  one  pledged  man  llinch  I"  said  the  fierce  smith. 

"Ha,  ha!'  rejoined  Rienzi,  with  that  strange  laugh 
which  belonged  to  him  :  "a  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  The  Pic- 
ture speaks  now  ! " 

It  was  already  nearly  dusk  when  Rienzi  left  the  Capitol. 
The  broad  space  before  its  walls  was  empty  and  deserted, 
and  wrapping  his  mantle  closely  round  him,  he  walked 
musingly  on. 

"I  have  almost  climbed  the  height,"  thought  he,  "and 
now  tlie  precipice  yawns  beff^re  me.  If  I  fail,  what  a  fall  ! 
The  last  hope  of  my  country  falls  with  me.  Never  will  a 
noble  rise  against  the  nobles.  Never  will  another  plebeian 
have  the  opportunities  and  the  power  that  I  have  !  Rome 
is  bound  up  with  me — with  a  single  life.  The  liberties  of 
all  time  are  fixed  to  a  reed  that  a  wind  may  uproot.  But 
oh,  Providence  !  hast  thou  not  reserved  and  marked  me  for 
great  deeds  ?  How,  step  by  step,  have  I  been  led  on  to  this 
solemn  enterprise!  How  has  each  hour  prepared  its  suc- 
cessor !  And  yet  what  danger!  ;/ the  inconstant  people, 
made  cowardly  by  long  thraldom,  do  but  waver  in  the  cri- 
sis, I  am  swept  away  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  lo  !  before  him,  the 
first  star  of  twilight  shone  calmly  down  upon  the  crumbling 
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remnants  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  It  was  no  favoring  omen, 
and  Rienzi's  heart  beat  quicker  as  tliat  dark  and  ruined 
mass  frowned  thus  suddenly  on  his  gaze. 

"  Dread  mununient,"  tliought  lie,  "  of  what  dark  catastro- 
phes, to  what  luiknown  schemes,  hast  thou  been  the  Avit- 
ness  !  To  how  many  enterprises,  on  which  history  is  dumb, 
hast  thou  set  the  seal !  How  know  we  whether  thev  were 
criminal  or  just  ?  How  know  we  whether  he,  thus  doomed 
as  a  traitor,  would  not,  if  successful,  have  been  immortal- 
ized as  a  deliverer?  If  I  fall,  who  will  write  my  chronicle  ? 
One  of  the  people  ?  alas  !  blinded  and  ignorant,  they  fur- 
nish forth  no  minds  that  can  appeal  to  posterity.  One  of 
the  patricians  ?  in  what  colors  then  shall  I  be  painted  ?  No 
tomb  will  rise  for  me  amidst  the  wrecks  ;  no  hand  scatter 
flowers  upon  my  grave  !  " 

Thus  meditating  on  the  verge  of  that  mighty  enterprise 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  Rienzi  pursued  his  way. 
He  gained  the  Tiber,  and  paused  for  a  few  moments  beside 
its  legendary  stream,  over  which  the  purple  and  star-lit 
heaven  shone  deeply  down.  He  crossed  the  bridge  which 
leads  to  the  quarter  of  the  Trastevere,  whose  haughty  in- 
habitants yet  boast  themselves  the  sole  true  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  Here  his  step  grew  quicker  and  more 
light ;  brighter,  if  less  solemn,  thoughts  crowded  upon  his 
breast  ;  and  ambition,  lulled  for  a  moment,  left  his  strained 
and  over-labored  mind  to  the  reign  of  a  softer  passion. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Nina  cli  Raselli. 


"  I  TELL  you,  Lucia,  I  do  not  love  those  stuffs  ;  they  do 
not  become  me.  Saw  you  ever  so  poor  a  dye? — this  pur- 
ple, indeed  !  that  crimson  !  Why  did  you  let  the  man  leave 
them  ?  Let  him  take  them  elsewhere  to-morrow.  They 
may  suit  the  signoras  on  the  other  side  the  Tiber,  who  im- 
agine everything  Venetian  must  be  perfect  ;  but  I,  Lucia,  / 
see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  judge  from  my  own  mind." 

"  Ah,  dear  ladv,"  said  the  serving-maid,  "if  you  were,  as 
you  doubtless  will  be,  some  time  or  other,  a  grand  signora, 
how  worthily  you  would  wear  the  honors!  Santa  Cecilia! 
no  other  dame  in  Rome  would  be  looked  at  while  the  Lady 
Nina  were  by  !  " 
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"Would  wc  not  teach  tlicm  what  pomp  was  !"  answer- 
ed Nina.  "  Oh  what  festivals  would  wc  hold  !  Saw  you 
not  from  the  gallery  the  revels  given  last  week  by  the  Lady 
Giulia  Savelli  ? " 

"Ay,  Signora  ;  and  when  you  walked  up  llie  hall  in  your 
silver  and  pearl   tissue,  there  ran  such  a  murmur  through 
the  gallery  !  every  one  cried,  ' 'Jhe  Savelli  have  entertained 
I 

"  l^ish  !  Lucia;  no  flattery,  girl." 

"  It  is  naked  truth,  lady.  But  that  7vas  a  revel,  was  it 
not?  There  was  grandeur  !— fifty  servitors  in  scarlet  and 
gold!  and  the  music  playing  all  the  while.  The  minstrels 
were  sent  for  from  Bergamo.  Did  not  that  festival  please 
you?  Ah,  I  warrant  many  were  the  fine  speeches  made 
to  vou  that  day  !" 

"  Heigho  ! — no,  there  was  one  voice  wanting,  and  all  the 
music  was  marred.  But,  girl,  were  /  th.e  Lady  Giulia,  I 
would  not  have  been  contented  with  so  poor  a  revel." 

"  How,  poor  !  Why  all  the  nobles  'say  it  outdid  the 
proudest  marriage-feast  of  the  Colonna.  Nay,  a  Neapolitan 
who  sat  next  me,  and  who  had  served  under  the  young 
Queen  Joanna,  at  her  marriage,  says,  that  even  Naples  was 
outshone." 

"  That  may  be.  I  know  naught  of  Naples  :  but  I  know 
what  my  court  should  have  been,  were  I  what — what  I  am 
not,  and  may  never  be  !  The  banquet  vessels  should  have 
been  of  gold  ;  the  cups  jewelled  to  llic  brim  ;  not  an  inch 
of  the  rude  pavement  should  have  been  visible  ;  all  should 
have  glowed  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  fountain  in  the  court 
should  have  showered  up  the  perfumes  of  the  East  ;  my 
pages  should  not  have  been  rough  youths,  blushing  at  their 
own  uncouthness,  but  fair  boys,  who  had  not  told  their 
twelfth  year,  culled  from  the  daintiest  palaces  of  Rome  ; 
and,  as  for  the  music,  oh,  Lucia!— -each  musician  should 
have  worn  a  chaplet,  and  deserved  it  ;  and  he  who  played 
best  should  have  had  a  reward,  to  inspire  all  the  rest — a 
rose  from  me.  Saw  you,  too,  the  Lady  Giulia's  robe  !  What 
colors!  they  might  have  put  out  the  sun  at  noonday! — yel- 
low, and  blue,  and  orange,  and  scarlet  !  Oh,  sweet  saints! — 
but  my  eyes  ached  all  the  next  day  !  " 

"  Doubtless,  the  Lady  Giulia  lacks  your  skill  in  the  mix- 
ture of  colors,"  said  the  complaisant  waiting-woman. 

"  And  then,  too,  what  a  mien  ! — no  royalty  in  it!  She 
moved  along  the  hall,  so  that  her  train  well-nigh  tripped  her 
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every  moment ;  and  then  she  said,  with  a  foolish  laugh, 
*  Tiiese  holiday  robes  are  but  troublesome  luxuries.'  Troth, 
for  the  great  there  should  be  no  holiday  robes;  'tis  for  my- 
self, not  for  others,  that  I  would  attire  !  Every  day  should 
have  its  new  robe,  more  gorgeous  than  the  last;— every 
day  should  be  a  holiday  !  " 

"Methought,"  said  Lucia,  "that  the  Lord  Giovanni  Or- 
sini  seemed  very  devoted  to  my  lady." 

"He!  the  bear  !" 

"  Bear,  he  may  be  !  but  he  has  a  costly  skin.  His  riches 
are  untold." 

"  And  the  fool  knows  not  how  to  spend  them." 

"Was  not  that  the  young  Lord  Adrian  who  spoke  to  you 
just  by  the  columns,  where  the  music  played  ?" 

"  It  might  be, — I  forget." 

"  Yet,  I  hear  that  few  ladies  forget  when  Lord  Adrian  di 
Castello  woos  them." 

"  There  was  but  one  man  whose  company  seemed  to  me 
worth  the  recollection,"  answered  Nina,  unheeding  the  in- 
sinuation of  the  artful  handmaid. 

"And  who  was  he  ?"  asked  Lucia. 

"  The  old  scholar  from  Avignon  !  " 

"  What !  he  with  the  gray  beard  ?     Oh,  signora." 

"Yes,"  said  Nina,  with  a  grave  and  sad  voice  ;  "when  he 
spoke,  the  whole  scene  vanished  from  my  eyes, — for  he 
spoke  to  me  of  Him  !  " 

As  she  said  this,  the  signora  sighed  deeply,  and  the  tears 
gathered  to  her  eyes. 

The  waiting-woman  raised  her  lips  in  aisdain,  and  her 
looks  in  wonder;  but  she  did  not  dare  to  venture  a  reply. 

"Open  the  lattice,"  said  Nina,  after  a  pause,  "  and  give 
me  yon  paper.  Not  that,  girl — but  the  verses  sent  me  yes- 
terday. What  !  art  thou  Italian,  and  dost  thou  not  know, 
by  instinct,  that  I  spoke  of  the  rhyme  of  Petrarch?" 

Seated  by  the  open  casement,  through  which  the  moon- 
light stole  soft  and  sheen,  with  one  lamp  beside  her,  from 
which  she  seemed  to  shade  her  eyes,  though  in  reality  she 
sought  to  hide  her  countenance  from  Lucia,  the  young  sig- 
nora appeared  absorbed  in  one  of  those  tender  sonnets  which 
then  turned  the  brains  and  inflamed  the  hearts  of  Italy.  * 

*  Although  it  is  true  that  the  love  sonnets  of  Petrarch  were  not  then,  as  now,  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  works,  yet  it  has  been  a  great,  though  a  common  error,  to  represent  them  as 
little  known  and  coldly  admired.  Their  effect  was,  in  reality,  prodigious  and  universal. 
Every  ballad-singer  sang  them  in  the  streets,  and  (says  Flippo  Villani)  "  Gravissimi  ne,s- 
iebant  abstinere" — even  the  gravest  could  not  abstam  from  them. 
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Born  of  an  impoverished  house,  whieli,  tliougli  boasting 
its  descent  from  a  consuhir  race  of  Rome,  scarcely  at  that 
day  maintaineil  a  rank  amongst  the  inferior  order  of  nobil- 
ity, Nina  di  Raselli  was  the  spoiled  child — the  idol  and 
the  tyrant — of  her  parents.  The  energetic  and  self-willed 
character  of  her  mind  made  her  rule  where  she  slmuld  have 
obeyed  ;  and  as  in  all  ages  dispositions  can  conquer  custom, 
she  had,  thougli  in  a  clinic  and  land  where  the  young  and 
unmarried  of  her  sex  are  usually  chained  and  fettered,  as- 
sumed, and  by  assuming  won,  the  prerogative  of  indepen- 
dence. She  possessed,  it  is  true,  niorc  learning  and  more 
genius  than  generally  fell  to  the  share  of  Avomen  in  that  day  ; 
and  enough  of  both  to  be  deemed  a  miracle  by  her  parents  ; 
she  had  also,  what  they  valued  more,  a  surpassing  beauty  ; 
and,  what  they  feared  more,  an  indomitable  haughtiness; 
— a  haughtiness  mixed  with  a  thousand  soft  and  endearing 
qualities  where  she  loved  ;  and  which,  indeed,  where  she 
loved,  seemed  to  vanish.  At  once  vain  yet  high-minded,  re- 
solute yet  impassioned,  there  was  a  gorgeous  magnificence 
in  her  very  vanity  and  splendor, — an  ideality  in  her  wayward- 
ness ;  her  defects  made  a  part  of  her  brilliancy;  without  them 
she  would  have  seemed  less  woman  ;  and,  knowing  her,  you 
would  have  compared  all  women  by  her  standard.  Softer 
qualities  beside  her  seemed  not  more  charming,  but  more  in- 
sipid. She  had  no  vulgar  ambition,  for  she  had  obstinately 
refused  many  alliances  which  the  daughter  of  Raselli  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  to  form.  'Jhe  untutored  minds  and  sav- 
age power  of  the  Roman  nobles  seemed  to  her  imagination, 
which  was  full  of  ihc poetry  of  rank,  its  luxury  and  its  graces, 
as  something  barbarous  and  revolting,  at  once  to  be  dreaded 
and  despised.  She  had,  therefore,  passed  her  twentieth  year 
unmarried,  but  not  without  love.  The  faults,  themselves, 
of  her  character,  elevated  that  ideal  of  love  which  she  had 
formed.  She  required  some  being  round  whom  all  her 
vainer  qualities  could  rally;  she  felt  th.-U  where  she  loved 
she  must  adore  :  she  demanded  no  comnifin  idol  before 
which  to  humble  so  strong  and  imperious  a  mind.  Unlike 
women  of  a  gentler  mould,  who  desire,  for  a  short  period, 
to  exercise  the  caprices  of  sweet  empire, — when  she  loved 
she  must  cense  to  command  ;  and  pride,  at  once,  be  hum- 
bled to  devfjtion.  So  rare  were  the  qualities  that  could  at- 
tract her,  so  imperiously  did  her  haughtiness  require  that 
those  qualities  should  be  alxne  her  own,  yet  of  the  same 
order,  that  her  love  elevated  its  object  like  a  god.     Accus- 
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tomed  to  despise,  she  felt  all  the  luxury   it  is  to  venerate  ! 
And  if  it  were  her  lot  to  be  united  with  one  thus  loved,  her 
nature  was  that  which  might  become  elevated  by  the  nature 
that  it  gazed  on.      For  her  beauty — Reader,  shouldst  thou 
ever  go  to  Rome,  thou  wilt  see  in  the  Capitol  the  picture  of 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  which,  often  copied,  no  copy  can  even 
faintlv  represent.      I  beseech  thee,  mistake  not  this  sibyl  for 
another,  for  the  Roman  galleries   abound  in  sibyls.  *     The 
sibyl  I  speak  of  is  dark,  and  the  face  has  an  Eastern  cast  ;  the 
robe  and  turban,  gorgeous  though  they  be,  grow  dim  before 
the  rich,  but  transparent  roses  of  the  cheek  ;  the  hair  would 
be  black,  save  for  that  golden  glow  which  mellows  it  to  a  hue 
and  lustre  never  seen   but    in  the  south,  and   even  in  the 
south  most  rare  :  the  features,  not  Grecian,  are  yet  faultless  ; 
the  mouth,  the  brow,  the  ripe  and  exquisite  contour,  all  are 
human  and  voluptuous  ;  the  expression,  the  aspect,  is  some- 
thing more  ;  the  form  is,  perhaps,  too  full  for  the  perfection 
of  loveliness,  for  the  proportions  of  sculpture,  for  the  deli- 
cacy of    Athenian   models  ;  but    the    luxuriant  fault   has  a 
majesty.     Gaze  long  upon  that  picture  :  it  charms,  yet  com- 
mands, the  eye.     While  you  gaze,  you  call  back  five  cen- 
turies.    You  see  before  you  the  breathing  image  of  Nina  di 
Raselli  ! 

But  it  was  not  those  ingenious  and  elaborate  conceits  in 
which  Petrarch,  great  poet  though  he  be,  has  so  often  mis- 
taken pedantry  for  passion,  that  absorbed  at  that  moment 
the  attention  of  the  beautiful  Nina.  Her  eyes  rested  n(jt 
on  the  page,  but  on  the  garden  that  stretched  below  the 
casement.  Over  the  old  fruit-trees  and  hanging  vines  fell 
the  moonshine  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  green,  but  half 
neglected  sward,  the  waters  of  a  small  and  circular  foun- 
tain, whose  perfect  proportions  spoke  of  days  long  past, 
played  and  sparkled  in  the  starlight.  The  scene  Avas  still 
and  beautiful  ;  but  neither  of  its  stillness  nor  its  beauty 
thought  Nina  :  toward  one,  the  gloomiest  and  most  rugged 
spot  in  the  whole  garden,  turnecl  her  gaze  ;  there,  the  trees 
stood  densely  massed  together,  and  shut  from  view  the  low 
but  heavv  wall  which  encircled  the  mansion  of  Raselli. 
The  boughs  on  those  trees  stirred  gently,  but  Nina  saw 
them  wave  ;  and  now  from  the  copse  emerged,  slowly  and 
cautiously,   a   solitary   figure,  whose    shadow  threw  itself, 

*  The  sibyl  referred  to  is  the  well-known  one  by  Domenichino.  As  a  mere  work  of  art, 
that  by  Guercino,  called  the  Persian  sibyl,  in  the  same  collection,  is  perhaps  superior  ;  but,  in 
beauty,  in  character,  there  is  no  comparison. 
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lone;  and  dark,  over  tlie  swnrd.  It  approached  the  window, 
and  a  low  voice  breathed  Nina's  name.  . 

"Uuick,  Lucia!"  cried  she,  breathlessly,  turning  to  her 
handmaid  :  "  quick  !  tlie  rope-ladder  !  it  is  he  !  he  is  come  ! 
How  slow  you  are  !  haste,  girl, — he  may  be  discovered  ! 
There, — O  joy  ! — O  joy  ! — My  lover  !  my  hero  !  my  Rienzi !" 

"  It  is  you  !  "  said  Rienzi,  as,  now  entering  the  chamber, 
he  wound  his  arm  around  her  half -averted  form,  "and  what 
is  night  to  others  is  day  to  me." 

The  first  sweet  moments  of  welcome  were  over  ;  and 
Rienzi  was  seated  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress  :  his  head 
rested  on  her  knees — his  face  looking  up  to  hers — their 
hands  clasped  eacli  in  each. 

"  And  for  me  thou  bravest  these  dangers  !  "  said  the 
lover  ;  "  the  shame  of  discovery,  the  wrath  of  thy  parents  !" 

"  But  what  are  my  perils  to  thine  ?  Oh,  Heaven  !  if  my 
father  found  thee  here,  thou  wouldst  die  !  " 

"He  would  think  it  then  so  great  a  liumiliation,  that 
thou,  beautiful  Nina,  who  mightst  match  with  the  haught- 
iest names  of  Rome,  shouldst  waste  thy  love  on  a  plebeian 
— even  though  the  grandson  of  an  emperor  !  " 

The  proud  heart  of  Nina  could  sympathize  well  with 
the  wounded  pride  of  her  lover;  she  detected  the  soreness 
which  lurked  beneath  his  answer,  carelessly  as  it  was 
uttered. 

"Hast  tliou  not  told  me,"  she  said,  "of  that  great 
Marius,  who  was  no  noble,  but  from  whom  the  loftiest 
Colonna  would  rejoice  to  claim  his  descent?  and  do  I  not 
know  in  thee  one  who  shall  yet  eclipse  the  power  of  Mari- 
us, unsullied  by  his  vices  ?  " 

"Delicious  Hattery !  sweet  prophet !"  said  Rienzi,  with 
a  melancholy  smile  ;  "  never  were  thy  supporting  promises 
of  the  future  more  wt'lcome  to  me  than  now  ;  for  to  thee 
I  will  say  what  I  would  utter  to  none  else — my  soul  half 
sinks  beneath  the  mighty  burthen  I  have  heaped  upon  it. 
I  want  new  courage  as  the  dread  hour  approaches ;  and 
from  thy  w(;rds  and  looks  I  drink  it." 

"  Oh  I  "  answered  Nina,  blushing  as  she  spoke,  "glori- 
ous is  indeed  the  lot  which  I  have  bought  by  my  love  for 
thee :  glorious  to  share  thy  scliemes,  to  cheer  thee  in 
doubt,  to  whisper  hope  to  thee  in  danger." 

"And  give  grace  to  me  in  triumph,"  added  Rienzi, 
passionately.  "Ah!  should  the  future  ever  place  upon 
these  brows  the  laurel-wreath  due  to  one  who  has  saved  Ins 
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country,  what  joy,  what  recompense,  to  lay  it  at  thy  feet  ! 
Perliaps,  in  those  long  and  solitary  hours  of  languor  and 
exhaustion  which  fill  up  the  interstices  of  time — the  dull 
space  for  sober  thought  between  the  epochs  of  exciting 
action, — perhaps  I  should  have  failed  and  flagged,  and 
renounced  even  my  dreams  for  Rome,  had  they  not  been 
linked  also  with  my  dreams  for  thee  ! — had  I  not  pictured 
to  myself  the  hour  when  my  fate  should  elevate  me  beyond 
my  birth  ;  when  thy  sire  would  deem  it  no  disgrace  to 
give  thee  to  my  arms  ;  when  thou,  too,  shouldst  stand 
amidst  the  dames  of  Rome,  more  honored,  as  more  beautiful, 
than  all  ;  and  when  I  should  see  that  pomp,  which  my  own 
soul  disdains,*  made  dear  and  grateful  to  me  because  asso- 
ciated with  thee  !  Yes,  it  is  these  thoughts  that  have 
inspired  me,  when  sterner  ones  have  shrunk  back  appalled 
from  the  spectres  that  surround  their  goal.  And  oh !  my 
Nina,  sacred,  strong,  enduring  must  be,  indeed,  the  love 
which  lives  in  the  same  pure  and  elevated  air  as  that  which 
sustains  my  hopes  of  liberty  and  fame  ! " 

This  was  tlie  lanc:ua2"e  whicii,  more  even  than  the  vows 
01  fidelity  and  the  dear  adulation  which  springs  from  the 
heart's  exuberance,  had  bound  the  proud  and  vain  soul 
of  Nina  to  the  chains  that  it  so  v\-illingly  wore.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  in  the  absence  of  Rienzi,  her  weaker  nature  pic- 
tured to  herself  the  triumph  of  humbling  the  high-born 
signoras,  and  eclipsing  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  the 
chiefs  of  Rome  ;  but  in  his  presence,  and  listening  to  his 
more  elevated  and  generous  ambition,  as  yet  all  unsullied 
by  one  private  feeling  save  the  hope  of  her,  her  higher 
sympathies  were  enlisted  with  his  schemes,  her  mind  as- 
pired to  raise  itself  to  tlie  height  of  his,  and  she  thought 
less  of  her  own  rise  than  of  his  glory.  It  was  sweet  to  her 
pride  to  be  the  sole  confidant  of  his  most  secret  thoughts, 
as  of  his  most  hardy  undertakings  ;  to  see  bared  before  her 
that  intricate  and  plotting  spirit  ;  to  be  admitted  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  its  doubts  and  weakness,  as  of  its  heroism 
and  power. 

Nothing  could  be  more  contrasted  than  the  loves  of 
Rienzi  and  Nina,  and  those  of  Adrian  and  Irene  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, all  were  the  dreams,  the  phantasies,  the  extravagance, 
of  youth  ;  they  never  talked  of  the  future  ;  they  mingled 

*  "Qucm  semper  abliorrui  siciit  cenum  "  is  the  expression  used  by  Rienzi.  in  his  letter 
to  his  fnend  at  Avignon,  and  which  was  probably  sincere.  Men  rarely  act^^according  to  the 
bias  of  their  own  tastes. 
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no  other  aspirations  with  those  of  love.  Ambition,  glory, 
the  world's  hi irh  objects,  wore  nothing  to  them  when  togeth- 
er ;  their  love  had  swallowed  up  the  world,  and  left  nothing 
visible  beneath  the  sun,  save  itself.  But  tlie  passion  of 
Nina  and  her  lover  was  that  of  more  complicated  natures 
and  more  mature  years  ;  it  was  made  up  of  a  thousand  feel- 
ings, each  naturally  severed  fr»>m  each,  but  compelled  into 
one  focus  by  the  mighty  concentration  of  love  ;  their  talk 
was  t)f  the  world  ;  it  was  from  tlie  world  that  thev  drew  the 
aliment  which  sustained  it  ;  it  was  of  the  future  they  spoke 
and  thought  ;  of  its  dreams  and  imagined  glories  they  made 
themselves  a  home  and  an  altar  ;  their  love  had  in  it  more 
of  the  Intellectual  than  that  of  Adrian  and  Irene  ;  it  was 
more  fitted  for  this  hard  earth  ;  it  had  in  it,  also,  more  of 
the  leaven  of  the  latter  and  iron  days,  and  less  of  poetry  and 
the  first  golden  age. 

"And  must  thou  leave  me  now?"  said  Nina,  her  cheek 
no  more  averted  from  his  lips,  nor  her  form  from  his  part- 
ing embrace.  "  The  moon  is  high  yet ;  it  is  but  a  little 
hour  thou  hast  given  me." 

"  An  hour  !  Alas  !  "  said  Rienzi,  "  it  is  near  upon  mid- 
night— our  friends  await  me." 

"  Go,  then,  my  soul's  best  half  !  go  ;  Nina  shall  not  de- 
tain thee  one  moment  from  those  higher  objects  which 
make  thee  so  dear  to  Nina.  When — when  shall  we  meet 
again  !  " 

"Not,"  said  Rienzi,  proudly,  and  with  all  his  soul  upon 
his  brow,  "  not  thus,  by  stealth  ;  no  !  nor  as  I  thus  have  met 
thee,  the  obscure  and  contemned  bondsman  !  When  next 
thou  seest  me,  it  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  sons  (jf  Rome ! 

her  champion  I  her  restorer     or "said    he,   sinking  liis 

voice — 

"There  is  no  or  !  "  interrupted  Nina,  weaving  her  arms 
round  him,  and  catching  his  enthusiasm  ;  "  thou  hast  uttered 
thine  own  destiny  !  " 

"One  kiss  more! — Farewell  !— the  tenth  day  from  the 
morrov;  shines  upon  the  restoration  of  Rome  !  " 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

The  Strange  Adventures  that  befell  Walter  cle  Montreal. 

It  was  upon  that  same  eveninj^,  and  while  the  earlier 
stars  yet  shone  over  the  city,  that  Walter  de  Montreal, 
returning,  alone,  to  the  convent  then  associated  with  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Priorata  (both  of  which  belonged 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital,  and  in  the  first  of  which 
Montreal  had  taken  his  lodgment),  paused  amidst  the  ruins 
and  desolation  which  lay  around  his  path.  Though  little 
skilled  in  the  classic  memories  and  associations  of  the  spot, 
he  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  surrounding  wit- 
nesses of  departed  empire  ;  the  vast  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of 
the  dead  giantess. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  as  he  gazed  around  upon  the  roofless 
columns  and  shattered  w^alls,  everywhere  visible,  over  which 
the  star-light  shone,  ghastly  and  transparent,  backed  by  the 
frowning  and  embattled  fortresses  of  the  Frangipani,  half 
hid  by  the  dark  foliage  that  sprang  up  amidst  the  very  fanes 
and  palaces  of  old — Nature  exulting  over  the  frailer  Art  ; 
'*Now,"  thought  he,  "bookmen  would  be  inspired,  by  this 
scene,  with  fantastic  and  dreaming  visions  of  the  past.  But 
to  me  these  monuments  of  high  ambition  and  royal  splen- 
dor create  only  images  of  the  future.  Rome  niay  yet  be, 
with  her  seven-hilled  diadem,  as  Rome  has  been  before,  the 
prize  of  the  strongest  hand  and  the  boldest  warrior — -revived, 
not  by  her  own  degenerate  sons,  but  the  infused  blood  of  a 
new  race.  William  the  Bastard  could  scarce  have  found  the 
hardy  Englishers  so  easy  a  conquest  as  Walter  the  Well- 
born may  find  these  eunuch  Romans.  And  which  conquest 
were  the  more  glorious — the  barbarous  Isle,  or  the  Metrop^ 
oils  of  the  world  ?  Short  step  from  the  general  to  the 
podesta^shorter  step  from  the  podesta  to  the  King  !  " 

While  thus  revolving  his  wild,  yet  not  altogether  chi- 
merical ambition,  a  quick  light  step  was  heard  amidst  the 
long  herbage,  and,  looking  up,  Montreal  perceived  the  figure 
of  a  tali  female  descending  from  that  part  of  the  hill  then 
covered  by  many  convents,  towards  the   base  of  the  Aven- 
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tine.  She  supported  her  steps  with  a  long  staff,  and  moved 
with  such  elasticity  and  crectness,  that  now,  as  licr  face 
became  visible  by  the  star-light,  it  was  surprising  to  jier- 
ceivc  that  it  was  the  face  of  one  advanced  in  years — a  harsh, 
proud  countenance,  withered,  and  deeply  wrinkled,  but  not 
without  a  certain  regularity  of  outline. 

"Merciful  Virgin  I"  cried  Montreal,  starting  back  as 
that  face  gleamed  upon  liim  :  "is  it  possible?  It  is  she! — 
it  is " 

He  sprang  forward,  and  stood  right  l)cf<jrc  the  old  wo- 
man, who  seemed  equally  surprised,  though  more  dismayed, 
at  the  sight  of  Montreal 

"  I  have  sought  thee  for  years,"  said  the  knight,  first 
breaking  the  silence  ;  "  years,  long  years,  —  thy  conscience 
can  tell  thee  why." 

''Mine,  man  of  blood  !"  cried  the  female,  trembling  with 
rage  or  fear  ;  "  darest  t/ioii  talk  of  conscience?  77^//,  the 
dishonorer — the  robber — the  professed  homicide  !  T/iou, 
disgrace  to  knighthood  and  to  birth  !  Thou,  with  the  cross 
of  chastity  and  of  peace  upon  thy  breast !  T/iou  talk  of  con- 
science,  hypocrite  ! — thou  ?  " 

"  Ladv — lady  !  "  said  Montreal,  deprecatingly,  and  al- 
most quailing  beneath  the  fiery  passion  of  that  feeble 
woman,  "  I  have  sinned  against  thee  and  thine.  But  re- 
member all  my  excuses  I — early  love— fatal  obstacles— rash 
vow — irresistible  temptation !  Perhaps,"  he  added,  in  a 
more  haughty  tone,  "  perhaps,  yet,  I  may  have  the  power  to 
atone  mv  error,  and  wring,  with  mailed  hand,  from  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  who  hath  p(nver  to  loose  as  to  bind " 

"Perjured  and  abandoned!"  interrupted  the  female; 
"dost  thou  dream  that  violence  can  purchase  absolution,  or 
that  thou  canst  ever  atone  the  past  ? — a  nobie  name  dis- 
graced, a  father's  broken  heart  and  dying  curse  !  Yes,  that 
curse,  I  hear  it  now!  it  rings  upon  me  thrillingly,  as  when 
I  watched  the  expiring  clay  !  it  cleaves  to  thee — it  pursues 
thee — it  shall  pierce  thee  through  thy  corselet — it  sliall 
•  s.nite  thee  in  the  meridian  of  thy  power!  Genius  wasted — 
ambition  blasted — penitence  deferred — a  life  of  brawls,  and 
a  death  of  shame — thy  destruction  the  offspring  of  thy 
crime  I  To  this,  to  this,  an  old  man's  curse  hath  doomed 
thee  ! — And  thou  art  doomed  !  " 

These  words  were  rather  shrieked  than  spoken  :  and  the 
flashing  eye,  the  lifted  hand,  the  dilated  form  of  the  speaker 
— the  hour— the  solitude  of  the  ruins  around — all  conspired 
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to  give  to  the  fearful  execration  the  character  ol"  prophecy. 
The  warrior,  against  whose  undaunted  breast  a  hundred 
spears  had  sliivered  in  vain,  fell  appalled  and  humbled  to  the 
ground.  He  seized  tiie  hem  of  his  fierce  denouncer's  robe, 
and  cried,  in  a  choked  and  hollcnv  voice,  "  Spare  me  ! 
spare  me  !  " 

"Spare  thee!"  said  the  unrelenting  crone  ;  "hast///w/ 
ever  spared  man  in  thy  hatred,  or  woman  in  thy  lust  ? 
Ah,  grovel  in  the  dust ! — crouch — crouch  ! — wild  beast  as 
thou  art!  whose  sleek  skin  and  beautiful  hues  have  taught 
the  unwary  to  be  blind  to  the  talons  that  rend,  and  the 
grinders  that  devour  : — crouch,  that  the  foot  of  the  old 
and  impotent  may  spurn  thee!  " 

"  Hag!"  cried  Montreal,  in  the  reaction  of  sudden  fury 
and  maddened  pride,  springing  up  to  the  full  height  of  his 
stature.  "Hag!  thou  hast  passed  the  limits  to  which,  re- 
membering who  thou  art,  my  forbearance  gave  thee  license. 
I  had  well-nigh  forgot  that  thou  hadst  assumed  my  part — / 
am  the  accuser  !  Woman  !^the  boy  ! — shrink  not !  equivo- 
cate not !  lie  not  !^thou  vvert  the  thief  !  " 

"I  was.   Thou  taughtest  me  the  lesson  how  to  steal  a — " 

"Render — restore  him!"  interrupted  Montreal,  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground  with  such  force  that  the  splinters  of  the 
marble  fragments  on  whicli  he  stood  shivered  under  his 
armed  heel.  , 

"  The  woman  little  heedcxl  a  violence  at  which  the 
fiercest  warrior  of  Italy  might  have  trembled;  but  she  did 
not  make  an  immediate  answer.  The  character  of  her 
countenance  altered  from  passion  into  an  expression  of 
grave,  intent,  and  melancholy  thought.  At  length  she  re- 
plied to  ^Montreal  ;  whose  hand  had  wandered  to  his  dagger- 
hilt,  with  the  instinct  of  long  habit,  whenever  enraged  or 
thwarted,  rather  than  from  any  design  of  blood;  which, 
stern  and  vindictive  as  he  was,  he  would  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  forming  against  any  woman, — much  less  against  the 
one  then  before  him. 

"Walter  de  Montreal,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  so  calm  that 
it  almost  sounded  like  that  of  compassion,  "  the  boy,  I  think, 
has  never  known  brother  or  sister :  the  only  child  of  a  once 
haughty  and  lordly  race,  on  both  sides,  though  now  on  both 
dishonoi'ed — nay,  why  so  impatient  ?  thou  wilt  soon  learn 
the  worst — the  boy  is  dead  !  " 

"Dead!"  repeated  Montreal,  recoiling  and  growing 
pale  ;   "  dead  ! — no,  no — say  not  that  I     He  has  a  mother, — 
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you  know  lie  has  ! — a  fond,  nicck-hcaiLcd,  anxious,  hoping 
mother! — no! — no,  he  is  not  dead  !" 

"  Tliou  canst  feel,  then,  for  a  mother  ?  "  said  the  old 
woman,  seeniinj^ly  touched  by  the  tone  of  the  Proven(;aI. 
"  Vet,  bethink  thee,  is  it  not  better  that  the  grave  should 
save  him  from  a  life  of  riot,  of  bloodshed,  and  of  crime  ? 
Better  to  sleep  with  God  than  to  wake  with  the  fiends !  " 

"  Dead  !"  echoed  Montreal  ;  "dead  !— the  pretty  one  ! — 
so  young  ! — those  eyes — the  mother's  eyes — closed  so  soon  ?" 

"  1  last  thou  aught  else  to  say?  Thysiglit  scares  my  very 
womanhood  from  mv  soul  ; — let  me  be  gone." 

"  Dead  I — may  I  believe  thee  ?  or  dost  thou  mock  me  ? 
Thou  hast  uttered  thy  curse,  hearken  to  my  warning  : — If 
thou  hast  lied  in  this,  thy  last  hour  shall  dismay  thee,  and 
thy  death-bed  shall  be  the  death-bed  of  desi)air  !  " 

"  Thy  lips,"  replied  the  female,  with  a  scornful  smile, 
"are  better  adapted  for  lewd  vows  to  unhappy  maidens,  than 
for  the  denunciations  wliich  sound  solemn  only  when  com- 
ing from  the  good.      Farewell  !" 

"Stay!  inexorable  woman!  stay!  where  sleeps  lie? 
Masses  shall  be  sung  !  priests  shall  pray  ! — the  sins  of  the 
father  shall  not  be  visited  on  that  young  head  !  " 

"At  Florence,"  returned  the  woman,  hastily.  "But  no 
stone  records  the  departed  one  ! — The  dead  boy  had  no 
name  \ " 

Waiting  for  no  furtlicr  questionings,  the  woman  now 
passed  on, — pursued  her  way  ; — and  the  long  herbage,  and 
the  winding  descent,  soon  snatched  her  ill-omened  appari- 
tion from  the  desolate  landscape. 

Montreal,  thus  alone,  sank  witli  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh 
upon  the  ground,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
burst  into  an  agony  of  grief  :  his  chest  heaved,  his  whole 
frame  trembled,  and  he  wept  and  sobbed  aloud,  with  all 
the  fearful  vehemence  of  a  man  whose  passions  are  stnmg 
and  fierce,  but  to  whom  the  violence  of  grief  alone  is  novel 
and  unfamiliar. 

He  remained  thus,  prostrate  and  unmanned,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  growing  slowly  and«gradually  more  calm  as 
tears  relieved  his  emotir>n,  and,  at  length,  rather  indulging 
a  gloomy  reverie  than  a  passionate  grief.  The  nujon  was 
high  and  the  hour  late  when  he  arose,  and  then  few  traces 
of  the  past  excitement  remained  upon  his  countenance  ;  for 
Walter  de  Montreal  was  not  of  that  mould  in  which  woe  can 
force  a  settlement,  or  to  which  any  affliction  can  bring  the 
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continued  and  habitual  melancholy  that  darkens  those  who 
feel  more  enduringly,  tliough  with  emotions  less  stormy. 
His  were  the  elements  of  the  true  Franc  character,  though 
carried  to  excess ;  his  sternest  and  his  deepest  qualities 
were  mingled  with  fickleness  and  caprice  ;  his  profound  sa- 
gacity often  frustrated  by  a  \rhim  ;  liis  towering  ambition 
deserted  for  some  frivolous  temptation  ;  and  his  elastic, 
sanguine,  and  high-spirited  nature,  faithful  only  to  the  de- 
sire of  military  glory,  to  the  poetry  of  a  daring  and  stormy 
life,  and  to  the  susceptibilities  of  that  tender  passion  with- 
out Avhose  colorings  no  portrait  of  chivalry  is  complete, 
and  in  which  he  was  capable  of  a  sentiment,  a  tenderness, 
and  a  loyal  devotion,  which  could  hardly  have  been  sup- 
posed compatible  with  his  reckless  levity  and  his  undisci- 
plined career. 

"Well,"  said  he,  as  he  arose  slowly,  folded  his  mantle 
round  him,  and  resumed  his  way,  "  it  was  not  for  myself  I 
grieved  thus.  But  the  pang  is  past,  and  the  worst  is  known. 
Now,  then,  back  to  those  things  that  never  die — restless 
projects  and  daring  schemes.  That  hag's  curse  keeps  my 
blood  cold  still,  and  this  solitude  has  something  in  it  weird 
and  awful.     Ha  ! — what  sudden  light  is  that  ?  " 

The  light  which  caught  Montreal's  eye  broke,  forth 
almost  like  a  star,  scarcely  larger,  indeed,  but  more  red  and 
intense  in  its  ray.  Of  itself  it  was  nothing  uncommon,  and 
might  have  shone  either  from  convent  or  cottage.  But  it 
streamed  from  a  part  of  the  Aventine  which  contained  no 
habitations  of  the  living,  but  only  the  empty  ruins  and 
shattered  porticos,  of  which  even  the  names  and  memories 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  dead.  Aware  of  this,  Mont- 
real felt  a  slight  awe  (as  the  beam  threw  its  steady  light 
over  the  dreary  landscape)  ;  for  he  was  not  without  the 
knightly  superstitions  of  the  age,  and  it  was  now  the  witch- 
ing hour  consecrated  to  ghost  and  spirit.  But  fear,  whether 
of  this  Avorld  or  the  next,  could  not  long  daunt  the  mind  of 
the  hardy  freebooter  ;  and,  after  a  short  hesitation,  he  re- 
solved to  make  a  digression  from  his  way,  and  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Unconsciously,  the  martial 
tread  of  the  barbarian  passed  over  the  site  of  the  famed, 
or  infamous.  Temple  of  Isis,  which  had  once  Avitnessed 
those  wildest  orgies  commemorated  by  Juvenal  ;  and  came 
at  last  to  a  thick  and  dark  copse,  from  an  opening  in  the 
centre  of  which  gleamed  the  mysterious  light.  Penetrating 
the  gloomy  foliage,  the  knight  now  found  hin^.self  before  a 
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large  ruin,  gray  and  roolless,  from  witliin  wliich  ramc  indis- 
tinct and  niulllcd,  the  sound  of  voices.  Tliroiigli  a  rent  in 
the  wall,  forming  a  kind  of  casement,  and  about  ten  leet 
from  the  ground,  the  light  now  broke  over  the  matted  and 
rank  soil,  cmbetlded,  as  it  weie,  in  vast  masses  of  sluuU', 
and  streaming  through  a  mouJdering  portico  hard  at  hand. 
The  Proven(;aI  stood,  though  he  knew  it  not,  on  the  very 
]">lace  once  consecrated  by  the  Temple  :  the  Portico  and  the 
Library  of  Liberty  (the  first  jniblic  library  instituted  in 
Rome).  The  wall  of  the  ruin  was  covered  with  innumer- 
able creepers  and  wild  brushwood,  and  it  reciuircd  but  little 
agility  on  tlic  part  of  Montreal,  by  the  help  of  these,  to 
raise  himself  to  the  height  of  the  aperture,  and,  concealed 
by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  to  gai:e  within.  He  saw  a  table, 
lighted  with  taper.s,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  crucifix  ; 
a  dagger,  unsheathed ;  an  open  scroll,  which  the  event 
proved  to  be  of  sacred  character  ;  and  a  brazen  bowl. 
About  a  hundred  men,  in  cloaks,  and  with  black  vizards, 
stood  motionless  around  ;  and  one,  taller  than  the  rest, 
without  disguise  or  mask — whose  pale  brow  and  stern  fea- 
tures seemed  by  that  light  yet  paler  and  yet  more  stern — 
appeared  to  be  concluding  s(jme  address  to  his  companions. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran  1  will  make 
the  las£  appeal  to  the  people.  Supported  by  the  Vicar  (A 
the  Pope,  myself  an  officer  of  the  Pontiff,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Religion  and  Liberty — the  heroes  and  the  martyrs — are 
united  in  one  cause.  After  that  time,  words  are  idle  ;  action 
must  begin.  By  this  crucifix  I  pledge  my  faith,  on  this  blade 
I  devote  my  life,  to  the  regeneration  of  Rome  !  And  you 
(then  no  need  for  mask  or  mantle  I),  when  the  solitary 
trump  is  heard,  when  the  solitary  horseman  is  seen, — you, 
swear  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Republic,  and  re- 
sist— with  heart  and  hand,  with  life  and  soul,  in  defiance  of 
death,  and  in  hope  of  redemption — the  arms  of  the  oppres- 
sor ! " 

"We  swear — we  swear  I"  exclaimed  every  voice  :  anrl, 
crowding  toward  cross  and  weapon,  the  tapers  were  ob- 
scured by  the  intervening  throng,  and  Montreal  could  not 
perceive  the  ceremony,  nor  hear  the  muttered  formula  of 
the  oath  :  but  he  could  guess  that  the  rite  then  common  to 
conspiracies — and  which  required  each  conspirator  to  shed 
some  drops  of  his  own  blood,  in  token  that  life  itself  was 
devoted  to  the  enterprise — had  not  been  cjniitted,  when,  ihe 
group  again   receding,  the  same   figure  as  before  had  ad- 
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dressed  tlic  meeting,  holding  on  higli  the  bowl  with  both 
hands, — while  from  the  left  arm,  which  was  bared,  the  blood 
weltered  slowly,  and  trickled,  drop  by  drop  upon  the 
ground — said,  in  a  solemn  voice  and  upturned  eyes  : 

"  Amidst  the  ruins  of  thy  temple,  O  Liberty  !  w^e,  Ro- 
mans, dedicate  to  thee  this  libation  !  We,  befriended  and 
inspired  by  no  unreal  and  fabled  idols,  but  by  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  and  Him  who,  descending  to  earth,  appealed  not  to 
emperors  and  to  princes,  but  to  the  fisherman  and  the 
peasant, — giving  to  the  lowly  and  the  poor  the  mission  of 
Revelation."  Then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  companions, 
as  his  features,  singularly  varying  in  their  character  and 
expression,  brightened,  from  solemn  awe,  into  a  martial 
and  kindling  enthusiasm,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Death  to  the 
Tyranny  !  Life  to  the  Republic  !"  The  effect  of  the  transi- 
tion was  startling.  Each  man,  as  by  an  involuntary  and 
irresistible  impulse,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  as  he 
echoed  the  sentiment  ;  some,  indeed,  drew  forth  tlicir 
blades,  as  if  for  instant  action. 

"  I  have  seen  enow  :  they  will  break  up  anon,"  said  Mont- 
real to  himself;  "and  I  would  rather  face  an  army  of 
thousands,  than  even  half  a  dozen  enthusiasts,  so  inflamed, 
— and  I  thus  detected."  And,  with  this  thought,  he  drop- 
ped on  the  ground,  and  glided  away,  as,  once  again,  through 
the  still  midnight  air,  broke  upon  his  ear  the  muffled  shout 
— ''  Death  to  the  Tyranny  ! — Life  to  the  Republic  !  " 
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THE    REVOLUTION. 

Ogni  lasclvia,  ogni  male  ■  nulla  giustizia,  nullo  frcno.     Non  c'  era  piu  rcmedia,  ogni  per- 
sona periva.     Allora  Cola  di  Ricnzi,  &c.  —  I't'ia  di  Cola  di  Kienzi,  lib.  i.  chap.  ii. 

E%-cry  kind  of  lewdness,  every  form  of  evil ;  nojustice.no  restraint.     Remedy  there  wa« 
none  ;  perdition  fell  on  all.     Then  Cola  di  Rienzi,  &c. — Life  of  Cola  di  RienzL 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Knight  of  Provence,  and  his  Proposal. 

It  was  nearly  noon  as  Adrian  entered  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  Stephen  Colonna.  The  palaces  of  the  nobles 
Averc  not  then  as  we  see  them  now,  receptacles  for  the  im- 
mortal canvas  of  Italian,  and  the  imperishable  sculpture  of 
Grecian  Art;  but  still  to  this  day  are  retained  the  massive 
walls,  and  barred  windows,  and  spacious  courts,  which  at 
that  time  protected  their  rude  retainers.  High  above  the 
gates  rose  a  lofty  and  solid  tower,  whose  height  commanded 
a  wide  view  of  the  mutilated  remains  of  Rome  :  the  gate 
itself  was  adorned  and  strengthened  on  either  side  by  col- 
umns of  granite,  whose  Doric  capitals  betrayed  the  sacri- 
lege that  had  torn  them  from  one  of  the  many  temjjles  that 
had  formerly  crowded  the  sacred  forum.  From  tlie  same 
spoils  came,  too,  the  vast  fragments  of  Travertine  which 
made  the  walls  of  the  outer  court.  So  common  at  that  day 
were  these  barbarous  appropriations  of  the  most  precious 
monuments  of  art,  that  the  columns  and  domes  of  earlier 
Rome  were  regarded  by  all  classes  but  as  quarries,  from 
which  everj'  man  was  free  to  gather  the  materials,  whether 
for  his  castle  or  his  cottage, — a  wantonness  of  outrage  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  a  later  age  would 
fain  have  attributed  all  the  disgrace,  and  which,  more  per- 
haps than  even  heavier  offences,  excited  the  classical  indig- 
nation of  Petrarch,  and  made  him  sympathize  with  Ricnzi 
in  his  hopes  of  Rome.     Still  may  you  sec  the  churches  of 
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that  or  even  earlier  dates,  of  the  most  shapeless  architecture, 
built  on  the  sites,  and  from  the  marbles  consecrating  (rather 
than  consecrated  by)  the  names  of  Venus,  of  Jupiter,  of 
Minerva.  The  palace  of  the  prince  of  the  Orsini,  duke  of 
Gravina,  is  yet  reared  above  the  graceful  arches  (still  visi- 
ble) of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  ;  then  a  fortress  of  the 
Savelli. 

As  Adrian  passed  the  court,  a  heavy  waggon  blocked 
lip  the  way  laden  with  huge  marbles,  dug  from  the  unex- 
hausted mine  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero  :  they  were  in- 
tended for  an  additional  tower,  by  which  Stephen  Colonna 
proposed  yet  more  to  strengthen  the  tasteless  and  barbarcnis 
edifice  in  which  the  old  noble  maintained  the  dignitv  of 
ovitraging  the  law. 

The  friend  of  Petrarch  and  the  pupil  of  Rienzi  sighed 
deeply  as  he  passed  this  vehicle  of  new  spoliations,  and  as 
a  pillar  of  fluted  alabaster,  rolling  carelessly  from  the  wag- 
gon, fell  with  a  loud  crash  upon  the  pavement.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  grouped  some  dozen  of  the  bandits  whom 
the  old  Colonna  entertained  :  they  were  playing  at  dice 
upon  an  ancient  tomb,  the  clear  and  deep  inscription  on 
which  (so  different  from  the  slovenly  character  of  tlie  later 
empire)  bespoke  it  a  memorial  of  the  most  powerful  age  of 
Rome,  and  which,  now  empty  even  of  ashes,  and  upset, 
served  for  a  table  to  these  foreign  savages,  and  was  strewn, 
even  at  that  early  hour,  with  fragments  of  meat  and  flasks 
of  wine.  They  scarcely  stirred,  they  scarcely  looked  up, 
as  the  young  noble  passed  them,  and  their  fierce  oaths  and 
loud  ejaculations,  uttered  in  a  northern /cr/^^/V,  grated  harsh 
upon  his  ear,  as  he  mounted,  with  a  slow  step,  the  lofty  and 
unclean  stairs.  He  came  into  a  vast  ante-chamber,  which 
was  half  filled  with  the  higher  class  of  the  patrician's  re- 
tainers :  some  five  or  six  pages,  chosen  from  the  inferior 
noblesse,  congregated  by  a  narrow  and  deep-sunk  casement, 
were  discussing  the  grave  matters  of  gallantry  and  intrigue  ; 
three  petty  chieftains  of  the  band  below,  with  their  corselets 
donned,  and  their  swords  and  casques  beside  tliem,  were 
sitting,  stolid  and  silent,  at  a  table,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  might  have  been  taken  for  automatons,  save  for 
the  solemn  regularity  with  which  the)'  ever  and  anon  lifted 
to  their  moustachioed  lips  their  several  goblets,  and  tlien, 
with  a  complacent  grunt,  re-settled  to  their  contemplations. 
Striking  was  the  contrast  which  their  northern  phlegm  pre- 
sented to  a  crowd  of   Italian   clients,  and    petitioners,  and 
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parasites,  who  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro,  talking  loudly 
to  each  other,  with  all  the  vrhenient  gestures  and  varying 
physiognomy  of  southern  vivacity.  There  was  a  general 
stir  and  sensation  as  Adrian  broke  upon  this  miscellaneous 
company.  The  bandit  captains  nodded  their  heads  incc"han- 
ically  ;  the  pages  bowed,  and  admired  the  fashion  of  his 
plume  and  hose  ;  the  clients,  and  petitioners,  and  parasites, 
crowded  round  him,  each  with  a  separate  request  for  inter- 
est with  his  potent  kinsman.  Great  need  had  Adrian  of 
his  wonted  urbanit)-  and  address,  in  extricating  himself 
from  their  grasp  ;  and  painfully  did  he  win,  at  last,  the  low 
and  narrow  door,  at  which  stood  a  tall  servitor,  who  admit- 
ted or  rejected  the  applicants  according  to  his  interest  or 
caprice. 

"  Is  the  baron  alone  ? "  asked  Adrian. 

"  Why  no,  my  lord  :  a  foreign  signor  is  witli  him — but 
to  j'^ou  he  is  of  course  visible." 

"Well,  you  may  admit  me.  I  would  inquire  of  his 
health." 

The  servitor  opened  the  door — through  whose  aperture 
peered  many  a  jealous  and  wistful  eye — and  consigned 
Adrian  to  the  guidance  of  a  page,  who,  older  and  of  greater 
esteem  than  the  loiterers  in  the  ante-room,  was  the  especial 
henchman  of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  Passing  another,  but 
empty  chamber,  vast  and  dreary,  Adrian  found  himself  in  a 
small  cabinet,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  kinsman. 

Before  a  table,  bearing  the  implements  of  writing,  sate  the 
old  Colonna  ;  a  robe  of  rich  furs  and  velvet  hung  loose 
upon  his  tall  and  stately  frame  ;  from  a  round  skidl-cap,  of 
comf<>rting  warmth  and  crimson  hue,  a  few  gray  locks  de- 
scended, and  mixed  with  a  long  and  reverent  beard.  The 
countenance  of  the  aged  noble,  who  had  long  passed  liis 
eightieth  year,  still  retained  the  traces  of  a  comeliness  for 
which  in  earlier  manhood  he  was  remarkable.  His  eyes,  if 
deep-sunken,  were  still  keen  and  lively,  and  sparkled  with 
all  the  fire  of  youth  ;  his  mouth  curved  upward  in  a  pleas- 
ant, though  half-satiric,  smile  ;  and  his  appearance  on  the 
whole  was  prepossessing  and  commanding,  indicating  rather 
the  high  blood,  the  shrewd  wit,  and  the  gallant  valor  of  the 
patrician,  than  his  craft,  hypocrisy,  and  habitual  but  dis- 
dainful spirit  of  oppression. 

Stephen  Colonna,  without  being  absolutely  a  hero,  was 
indeed  far  braver  than  most  of  the  Romans,  though  he  held 
fast  to  the  Italian  maxim — never  to  fight  an  enemy  while  it 
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is  possible  to  cheat  him.  Two  faults,  however,  marred  the 
effect  of  his  sagacity  :  a  supreme  insolence  of  disposition, 
and  a  profound  belief  in  the  lights  of  his  experience.  lie 
was  incapable  of  analogy.  What  had  never  happened  in  his 
time,  he  was  perfectly  persuaded  never  could  happen.  Thus, 
though  generally  esteemed  an  able  diplomatist,  he  had  the 
cunning  of  the  intriguant,  and  not  the  providence  of  a  states- 
man. If,  liowever,  pride  made  him  arrogant  in  prosperity,  it 
supported  him  in  misfortune.  And  in  the  earlier  vicissitudes 
of  a  life  which  had  partly  been  consumed  in  exile,  he  had 
developed  many  noble  qualities  of  fortitude,  endurance,  and 
real  greatness  of  soul,  which  showed  that  his  failings  were 
rather  acquired  by  circumstance  than  derived  from  nature. 
His  numerous  and  high-born-race  were  proud  of  their 
chief — and  Avith  justice  ;  for  he  Avas  the  ablest  and  most 
honored,  not  only  of  the  direct  branch  of  the  Colonna,  but 
also,  perhaps,  of  all  the  more  powerful  barons. 

Seated  at  the  same  table  with  Stephen  Colonna  was  a 
man  of  noble  presence,  of  about  three  or  four  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  in  whom  Adrian  instantly  recognized  Walter  de 
Montreal.  This  celebrated  knight  was  scarcely  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  which  might  have  corresponded  with  the 
terror  his  name  generally  excited.  His  face  was  handsome, 
almost  to  the  extreme  of  womanish  delicacy.  His  fair  hair 
waved  long  and  freely  over  a  white  and  unwrinkled  forehead  : 
the  life  of  a  camp  and  the  suns  of  Italy  had  but  little  em- 
browned his  clear  and  healthful  complexion,  which  retained 
much  of  the  bloom  of  youth.  His  features  were  aquiline  and 
regular  :  his  eyes,  of  a  light  hazel,  were  large,  bright,  and 
penetrating  :  and  a  short,  but  curled  beard  and  moustache, 
trimmed  with  soldier-like  precision,  and  very  little  darker 
than  the  hair,  gave  indeed  a  martial  expression  to  his  comely 
countenance,  but  rather  the  expression  which  might  have 
suited  the  hero  of  courts  and  tournaments,  than  the  chief  of 
a  brigand's  camp.  The  aspect,  manner,  and  bearing,  of  the 
Provencal  were  those  which  captivate  rather  than  awe — 
blending,  as  they  did,  a  certain  military  frankness  with  the 
easy  and  graceful  dignity  of  one  conscious  of  gentle  birth, 
and  accustomed  to  mix,  on  equal  terms,  with  the  great  and 
noble.  His  form  happily  contrasted  and  elevated  the  char- 
acter of  a  countenance  which  required  strength  and  stature 
to  free  its  uncommon  beauty  from  the  charge  of  effeminacy, 
being  of  great  height  and  remarkable  muscular  power,  with- 
out the  least  approach    to  clumsy  and  unwieldy  bulk  :  it 
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erred,  indeed,  rallicr  to  ihe  side  of  leanness  than  flesh—  at 
once  robust  and  slender.  But  the  chief  personal  distinction 
of  this  warrior,  the  most  redoubted  lance  of  Italy,  was  an 
air  antl  carriage  of  chivalric  and  heroic  grace,  greatly  set  off 
at  this  time  by  his  splendid  dress,  which  was  of  brown  velvet 
sown  with  pearls,  over  which  hung  the  surcoat  worn  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Hospital,  whereon  was  wrought,  in  white,  the 
eight-pointed  cross  that  made  the  badge  of  his  order.  The 
knight's  attitude  was  that  of  earnest  conversation,  bending 
slightly  forward  towards  the  Coloiuia,  and  resting  both  his 
hands — which  (according  to  the  usual  distinction  of  the  old 
Norman  race,*  from  whom,  though  born  in  Provence,  Mont- 
real boasted  his  descent)  were  small  and  delicate,  the  fingers 
being  covered  with  jewels,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day — 
upon  the  golden  hilt  of  an  enormous  sword,  on  the  sheath 
of  which  was  elaborately  wrought  the  silver  lilies  that  made 
the  device  of  the  Proven(;al  Brotherhood  of  Jerusalem. 

"Good  morrow,  fair  kinsman!"  said  Stephen.  "Seat 
thyself,  I  pray  ;  and  know  in  this  knightly  visitor  the  cele- 
brated Sieur  de  Montreal." 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  said  Montreal,  smiling,  as  he  saluted 
Adrian  ;  "  and  how  is  my  lady  at  home  ? " 

"You  mistake,  sir  knight,"  quoth  Stephen  ;  "my  young 
kinsman  is  not  yet  married  :  'faith,  as  Po})e  Boniface  re- 
marked, when  he  lay  stretched  on  a  sick-bed,  and  his  con- 
fessor talked  to  him  about  Abraham's  bosom,  '  that  is  a 
pleasure  the  greater  for  being  deferred.' " 

"  The  signor  will  pardon  my  mistake,"  returned  Mont- 
real. 

"But  not,"  said  Adrian,  "the  neglect  of  Sir  Walter  in 
not  ascertaining  the  fact  in  person.  My  thanks  to  him, 
noble  kinsman,  are  greater  than  you  weet  of  ;  and  he  prom- 
ised to  visit  me,  that  he  might  receive  them  at  leisure." 

"  I  assure  you,  signor,  "  answered  Montreal,  "that  I  liave 
not  forgotten  the  invitation  ;  but  so  weighty  hitherto  have 
been  my  affairs  at  Rome,  that  I  have  been  (obliged  to  parley 
with  my  impatience  to  better  our  acquaintance." 

"Oh,  ye  knew  each  other  before!"  said  Stephen.  "And 
how  ? " 

"  My  lord,  there  is  a  damsel  in  the  case  !  "  replied  Mont- 
real.    "  Excuse  my  silence." 

•  Small  hands  and  feet,  however  disproportioncd  to  the  rest  of  the  person,  were  at  that 
time  deemed  no  less  .1  distinction  of  the  well-bom,  than  they  have  been  in  a  more  refined 
a;e.  Many  readers  will  rcmeinl'cr  the  pain  occasioned  to  Pctr.-irrh  by  his  tight  shoes.  'Ihe 
supposed  Lcauty  of  thii>  |>c<.ulLai'ily  is  more  derived  from  the  feudal  itian  the  claKbic  time. 
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"Ah,  Adrian,  Adrian  !  when  will  you  learn  my  conti- 
nence !  "  said  Stephen,  solemnly,  stroking  his  gray  beard. 
"  What  an  example  I  set  you  !  But  a  truce  to  this  light  con- 
versation,— let  us  resume  our  theme.  You  must  know, 
Adrian,  that  it  is  to  the  brave  band  of  my  guest  I  am  in- 
debted for  those  valiant  gentlemen  below,  who  keep  Rome 
so  quiet,  though  my  poor  habitation  so  noisy.  He  has 
called  to  proffer  more  assistance,  if  need  be  ;  and  to  advise 
me  on  the  affairs  of  Northern  Italy.  Continue,  I  pray  thee, 
sir  knight ;  I  have  no  disguises  from  my  kinsman." 

"  Thou  seest,"  said  Montreal,  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes 
on  Adrian,  "  thou  seest,  doubtless,  my  lord,  that  Italy  at 
this  moment  presents  to  us  a  remarkable  spectacle.  It  is  a 
contest  between  two  opposing  powers,  which  shall  destroy 
the  other.  The  one  power  is  that  of  the  unruly  and  turbu- 
lent people — a  power  which  they  call  'Liberty  ;'  the  other 
power  is  that  of  the  chiefs  and  princes — a  power  which  they 
more  appropriately  call  '  Order.'  Between  these  parties  the 
cities  of  Italy  are  divided.  In  Florence,  in  Genoa,  in  Pisa, 
for  instance,  is  established  a  Free  State — a  Republic,  God 
wot  !  and  a  more  riotous,  unhappy  state  of  government  can- 
not well  be  imagined." 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,"  quoth  Stephen  ;  "  they  ban- 
ished my  own  first-cousin  from  Genoa." 

"  A  perpetual  strife,  in  short,"  continued  Montreal,  "be- 
tween the  great  families  ;  an  alternation  of  prosecutions, 
and  confiscations,  and  banishments  :  to-day,  the  Guelphs 
proscribe  the  Ghibellines — to-morrow,  the  Ghibellines  drive 
^ut  the  Guelphs.  This  may  be  liberty,  but  it  is  the  liberty 
of  the  strong  against  the  weak.  In  the  other  cities,  as  Milan, 
as  Verona,  as  Bologna,  the  people  are  under  the  rule  of  one 
man, — who  calls  himself  a  prince,  and  whom  his  enemies  call 
a  tyrant.  Having  more  force  than  any  other  citizen,  he  pre- 
serves a  firm  government  ;  having  more  constant  demand 
on  his  intellect  and  energies  than  the  other  citizens,  he  also 
preserves  a  wise  one.  These  two  orders  of  government  are 
enlisted  against  each  other  :  whenever  the  people  in  the 
one  rebel  against  their  prince,  the  people  of  the  other — that 
is,  the  Free  States — send  arms  and  money  to  their  assist- 
ance." 

"  You  hear,  Adrian,  how  wicked  those  last  are,"  quoth 
Stephen. 

"  Now  it  seems  to  me,"  continued  Montreal,  "  that  this 
contest  must  end   some  time  or  other.     All  Italy  must  be- 
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come    republican    or   nionarrhirnl.     It  is   easy    to    predict 
which  will  be  the  result." 

"Yes,  liberty  must  conquer  in  the  end  !"  said  Adrian, 
warmly. 

"  Pardon  me,  young  lord  ;  mv  opinion  is  entirely  the 
reverse.  You  perceive  that  these  republics  are  conuuercial, 
— are  traders  ;  they  esteem  wealth,  they  despise  viilor,  they 
cultivate  all  trades  save  that  of  the  armorer.  Accordingly, 
how  do  they  maintain  themselves  in  war?  By  their  own 
citizens  ?  Not  a  whit  of  it  I  Either  they  send  to  some  for- 
eign chief,  and  promise,  if  he  grant  them  his  protection,  the 
principality  of  the  city  for  five  or  ten  years  in  return  ;  or 
else  they  borrow,  from  some  hardy  adventurer  like  myself, 
as  manv  troops  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  for.  Is  it  not  so, 
Lord  Adrian  ?  " 

Adrian  nodded  his  reluctant  assent. 

"Well,  then,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  foreign  chief  if  he  do 
not  make  his  power  permanent  ;  as  has  been  already  done 
in  states  once  free  by  the  Visconti  and  the  Scala  :  or  else 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  captain  of  the  mercenaries  if  he  do  not 
convert  his  brigands  into  senators,  and  himself  into  a  king. 
These  are  events  so  natural,  that  f)nc  day  or  other  they  will 
occur  throughout  all  Italy.  And  all  Italy  will  then  become 
monarchical.  Now  it  seems  to  me  the  interest  of  all  the 
powerful  families — your  own,  at  Rome,  as  that  of  the  Vis- 
conti,  at  Milan — to  expedite  this  epoch,  and  to  check, 
while  you  yet  may  with  ease,  that  rebellious  contagion 
amongst  the  people  which  is  now  rapidly  spreading,  and 
which  ends  in  the  fever  of  license  to  them,  but  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  death  to  you.  In  these  Free  States,  the  nobles 
are  the  first  to  suffer  :  first  your  privileges,  then  your  prop- 
erty, arc  swept  away.  Nav,  in  Florence,  as  ye  well  know,  ? 
my  lords,  no  noble  is  even  capable  of  holding  the  m<:in<'.f  ^ 
office  in  the  state." 

"  Villains  !  "  said  Colonna,  "  they  violate  the  first  law  of 
nature  !  " 

"At  this  moment,"  resumed  Montreal,  who,  engrossed 
with  his  subject,  little  heeded  the  interruptions  he  received 
from  the  holy  indignation  of  the  baron  :  "  at  this  moment, 
there  are  many — the  wisest,  perhaps,  in  the  Free  States — 
who  desire  to  renew  the  old  LomV^ard  leagues,  in  defence 
of  their  common  freedom  everywhere,  and  against  wlioso- 
ever  shall  aspire  to  be  prince.  Fortunatel)-,  the  deadly 
jealousies  between  these  merchant  states — the  base  plebeian 
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jealousies — more  of  trade  than  of  glory — interpose  at  pres- 
ent an  irresistible  obstacle  to  this  design  ;  and  Florence, 
the  most  stirring  and  the  most  esteemed  of  all,  is  happily 
so  reduced  by  reverses  of  commerce  as  to  be  utterly  unable 
to  follow  out  so  great  an  undertaking.  Now,  then,  is  the 
time  for  us,  my  lords  ;  while  these  obstacles  are  so  great 
for  our  foes,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  form  and  cement  a 
counter-league  between  all  the  princes  of  Italy.  To  you, 
noble  Stephen,  I  have  come,  as  your  rank  demands, — alone, 
of  all  the  barons  of  Rome, — to  propose  to  you  this  honorable 
union.  Observe  what  advantages  it  profifers  to  your  house. 
The  popes  have  abandoned  Rome  for  ever  ;  there  is  no 
counterpoise  to  your  ambition, — there  need  be  none  to  your 
power.  You  see  before  you  the  examples  of  Visconti  and 
Taddeo  di  Pepoli.  You  may  found  in  Rome,  the  first  city 
of  Italy,  a  supreme  and  imcontrolled  principality,  subjugate 
utterly  your  weaker  rivals, — the  Savelli,  the  Malatesta,  the 
Orsini, — and  leave  to  your  sons'  sons  an  hereditary  kingdom 
that  may  aspire  once  more,  perhaps,  to  the  empire  of  the 
world." 

Stephen  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand  as  he  answered  : 
"But  this,  noble  Montreal,  requires  means: — money  and 
men." 

"Of  the  last,  you  can  command  from  me  enow  —  my 
small  company,  the  best  disciplined,  can  (whenever  I  please) 
swell  to  the  most  numerous  in  Italy  :  in  the  first,  noble  bar- 
on, the  rich  house  of  Colonna  cannot  fail  ;  and  even  a  mort- 
gage on  its  vast  estates  may  be  well  repaid  when  you  have 
possessed  yourselves  of  the  whole  revenues  of  Rome.  You 
see,"  continued  Montreal,  turning  to  Adrian,  in  whose  voiith 
he  expected  a  more  warm  ally  than  in  his  hoary  kinsman  : 
"you  see,  at  a  glance,  how  feasible  is  this  project,  and  what 
a  mighty  field  it  opens  to  your  house." 

"Sir  Walter  de  Monti-eal,"  said  Adrian,  rising  from  his 
seat,  and  giving  vent  to  the  indignation  he  had  with  difficulty 
suppressed,  "  I  grieve  much  that,  beneath  the  roof  of  the  first 
citizen  of  Rome,  a  stranger  should  attempt  thus  calmlv,  and, 
without  interruption,  to  excite  the  ambition  of  emulating 
the  execrated  celebrity  of  a  Visconti  or  a  Pepoli.  Speak, 
my  lord  !  [turning  to  Stephen] — speak,  noble  kinsman  !  and 
tell  this  knight  of  Provence,  that  if  by  a  Colonna  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  Rome  cannot  be  restored,  it  shall  not  be,  at  least, 
by  a  Colonna  that  her  last  wrecks  of  liberty  shall  be  swept 
away." 
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"  How  now,  Adrian  ! — liow  now,  sweet  kinsman  !  "  said 
Stephen,  tlms  suddenly  appealed  to,  "calm  thyself,  I  pr'y- 
thee.  Noble  Sir  Walter,  he  is  young — young,  and  liasty — 
he  means  not  to  offend  thee." 

"  Of  that  I  am  persuaded,"  returned  Montreal,  coldly, 
but  with  great  and  courteous  command  of  temper.  "  He 
speaks  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment, — a  praiseworthy 
fault  in  youth.  It  was  mine  at  his  age,  and  many  a  time 
have  I  nearly  lost  my  life  for  the  rashness.  Nay,  signor, 
nay  ! — touch  not  your  sword  so  meaningly,  as  if  you  fancied 
I  intimated  a  threat  ;  far  from  me  such  presumption.  I  have 
learned  sufficient  caution,  believe  me,  in  the  wars,  not  wan- 
tonly to  draw  against  me  a  blade  which  I  have  seen  wielded 
against  such  odds." 

Touched,  despite  himself,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  knight, 
and  the  allusion  to  a  scene  in  which,  perhaps,  his  life  iiad 
been  preserved  by  Montreal,  Adrian  extended  his  hand  to 
the  latter. 

''I  was  to  blame  for  my  haste,"  said  he,  frankly;  "but 
know,  by  my  very  heat,"  he  added  more  gravely,  "  that 
your  project  will  find  no  friends  among  the  Colonna.  Nay, 
in  the  presence  of  my  noble  kinsman,  I  dare  to  tell  you, 
that  could  even  his  high  sanction  lend  itself  to  such  a 
scheme,  the  best  hearts  of  his  house  would  desert  him  ;  and 
I  myself,  his  kinsman,  would  man  yonder  castle  against 
so  unnatural  an  ambition  !  " 

A  slight  and  scarce  perceptible  cloud  passed  over  Mon- 
treal's countenance  at  these  words  ;  and  he  bit  his  lip  ere 
he  replied — 

"Vet  if  the  Orsini  be  less  scrupulous,  their  first  exertion  of 
power  would  be  heard  in  the  crashing  house  of  the  Colonna." 

"  Know  you,"  returned  Adrian,  "  that  one  of  our  mottoes 
is  this  haughty  address  to  the  Romans, — 'If  we  fall,  ye  fall 
also  I '  And  better  that  fate,  than  a  rise  upon  the  wrecks  of 
her  native  city." 

"Well,  well,  well!"  said  Montreal,  re-seating  himself, 
"I  see  that  I  must  leave  Rome  to  herself, — the  League 
must  thrive  without  her  aid.  I  did  but  jest  touching  the 
Orsini,  for  they  have  not  the  power  that  would  make  their 
efforts  safe.  Let  us  .sweep,  then,  our  past  conference  from 
our  recollection.  It  is  the  nineteenth,  I  think,  Lord  Col- 
onna, on  which  you  prop(jse  to  repair  to  Corneto,  with  your 
friends  and  retainers,  and  on  which  you  have  invited  my 
attendance  ? " 


I 
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"  It  is  on  that  day,  sir  knight,"  replied  the  baron,  evi- 
dently much  relieved  by  the  turn  the  conversation  had  as- 
sumed. "  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  been  so  charged  with 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  good  people,  that  I  strain 
a  point  in  this  expedition  to  contradict  the  assertion  ;  and 
Ave  propose,  therefore,  to  escort  and  protect,  against  the 
robbers  of  the  road,  a  convoy  of  corn  to  Corneto.  In  truth, 
I  may  add  another  reason,  besides  fear  of  the  robbers,  that 
makes  me  desire  as  numerous  a  train  as  possible.  I  wish  to 
show  my  enemies,  and  the  people  generally,  the  solid  and 
growing  power  of  my  house  ;  the  display  of  such  an  armed 
band  as  I  hope  to  levy,  will  be  a  magnificent  occasion  to 
strike  awe  into  the  riotous  and  refractory.  Adrian,  you 
will  collect  your  servitors,  I  trust,  on  that  day  ;  we  would 
not  be  without  you." 

"And  as  we  ride  along,  fair  signer,"  said  Montreal,  in- 
clining to  Adrian,  "  we  will  find  at  least  one  subject  on 
which  we  can  agree  :  all  brave  men  and  true  kniglits  have 
one  common  topic, — and  its  name  is  Woman.  You  must 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  fairest  dames  of 
Rome  ;  and  we  will  discuss  old  adventures  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Love,  and  hope  for  new.  By  the  way,  I  suppose. 
Lord  Adrian,  you,  with  the  rest  of  your  countrymen,  are 
Petrarch-stricken  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  share  our  enthusiasm  ?  slur  not  so  your  gal- 
lantry, I  pray  you." 

"  Come,  we  must  not  again  disagree  ;  but,  by  my  hali- 
dame,  I  think  one  troubadour  roundel  worth  all  that  Petrarch 
ever  wrote.  He  has  but  borrowed  from  our  knightly  poesy, 
to  disguise  it,  like  a  carpet  coxcomb." 

"  Well,"  said  Adrian  gaily,  "  for  every  line  of  the  trouba- 
dours that  you  quote,  I  will  cite  you  another.  I  will  forgive 
you  for  injustice  to  Petrarch,  if  you  are  just  to  the  trouba- 
dours." 

"  Just !"  cried  Montreal,  with  real  enthusiasm  :  "  I  am  of 
the  land,  nay,  the  very  blood  of  the  troubadour  !  But  we 
grow  too  light  for  your  noble  kinsman  !  and  it  is  time  for 
me  to  bid  you,  for  the  present,  farewell.  My  lord  Colonna, 
peace  be  with  you  ;  farewell,  Sir  Adrian, — brother  mine  in 
knighthood, — remember  yovir  challenge." 

And  with  an  easy  and  careless  grace  the  Knight  of  St. 
John  took  his  leave.  The  old  baron,  making  a  dumb  sign 
of  excuse  to  Adrian,  followed  Montreal  into  the  adjoining 
room. 
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"  Sir  knight  !"  said  he,  "sir  knight!  "as  he  closed  the 
door  upon  Adrian,  and  then  drew  Montreal  to  the  recess  of 
the  casement, —  "  a  word  in  your  ear.  Think  not  I  slight  your 
offer,  but  these  young  men  must  be  managed  ;  the  plot  is 
great — noble, — grateful  to  my  heart  ;  but  it  requires  time 
and  caution.  I  have  many  of  my  house,  scrupulous  as  yon 
hotskull  to  win  over;  the  way  is  pleasant,  but  nuist  be 
sounded  well  and  carefully  ;  you  understand  ?" 

From  under  his  bent  brows,  Montreal  darted  one  keen 
glance  at  Stephen,  and  then  answered — 

"My  frienilship  ft*r  you  dictated  my  offer.  T)ie  League 
may  stand  without  the  Colonna, — beware  a  time  when  the 
Colonna  cannot  stand  without  the  League.  My  lord,  look 
well  around  you  ;  there  are  more  freemen — ay,  bold  and 
stirring  (;nes  too — in  Rome  than  you  imagine.  Beware 
Rienzi !     Adieu,  we  meet  soon  again." 

Thus  saying,  ^Montreal  departed,  solilc)quizing  as  he 
passed  with  his  careless  step  through  the  crowded  ante- 
room : — 

"  I  shall  fail  here  !  — these  caitiff  nobles  have  neither  the 
courage  to  be  great,  nor  the  wisdom  to  be  honest.  Let  them 
fall  ! — I  may  find  an  adventurer  from  the  people,  an  adven- 
turer like  mjself,  worth  them  all." 

No  sooner  had  Stcjjhcn  returned  to  Adrian  than  he 
flung  his  arms  affectionately  round  his  ward,  who  was  pre- 
paring his  pride  for  some  sharp  rebuke  for  his  petulance, 

"Nobly  feigned,  —  admirable,  admirable!"  cried  the 
baron;  "you  have  learned  the  true  art  of  a  statesman  at 
the  emperor's  court.  I  always  thought  you  would — always 
said  it.  You  saw  the  dilemma  I  was  in,  thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  that  barbarian's  mad  scheme  ;  afraid  to  refuse, — 
more  afraid  to  accept.  You  extricated  me  with  consummate 
address  ;  that  passion, — so  natural  to  your  age, — was  a  fa- 
mous feint ;  drew  off  the  attack  ;  gave  me  time  to  breathe  ; 
allowed  me  to  play  with  the  savage.  But  we  must  not  of- 
fend him,  you  know  :  all  my  retainers  would  desert  me,  or 
sell  me  to  the  Orsini,  or  cut  my  throat,  if  he  but  held  up  his 
finger.  Oh  !  it  was  admirably  managed,  Adrian — admira- 
bly ! " 

"Thank  Heaven  !"  said  Adrian,  with  some  difficulty  re- 
covering the  breath,  which  his  astonishment  had  taken 
away,  "you  do  not  think  of  embracing  that  black  proposi- 
tion?" 

"  Think  of  it !  no,  indeed  !  "  said  Stephen,  throwing  him- 
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self  back  on  his  chair.  "  Why,  do  you  not  know  my  age, 
boy  ?  Hard  on  my  ninctictli  year,  I  sliould  be  a  fool  indeed 
to  throw  myself  into  such  a  whirl  of  turbulence  and  agita- 
tion. I  want  to  keep  what  I  have,  not  risk  it  by  grasping 
more.  Am  I  not  the  beloved  of  the  pope  ?  shall  1  hazard 
his  excommunication  ?  Am  I  nut  the  mcjst  powerful  of  the 
nobles  ?  should  I  be  more  if  I  were  king  ?  At  my  age,  tcj 
talk  to  me  of  such  stuff  ! — the  man's  an  idiot.  Besides," 
added  the  old  man,  sinking  his  voice,  and  looking  fearfully 
round,  ''if  I  were  a  king,  my  sons  might  poison  me  for  the 
succession.  They  are  good  lads,  Adrian,  very  !  But  such 
a  temptation  !^I  would  not  throw  it  in  their  way  ;  these 
gray  hairs  have  experience  !  Tyrants  don't  die  a  natural 
death  ;  no,  no  !  Plague  on  the  knight,  say  I  ;  he  has  al- 
ready cast  me  into  a  cold  sweat." 

Adrian  gazed  on  the  working  features  of  the  old  man, 
whose  selfishness  thus  preserved  him  from  crime.  He  lis- 
tened to  his  concluding  words — full  of  the  dark  truth  of  the 
times  ;  and  as  the  high  and  pure  ambition  of  Rienzi  flashed 
upon  him  in  contrast,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  blame  its 
fervor,  or  wonder  at  its  excess. 

"And  then,  too,"  resumed  the  baron,  speaking  more  de- 
liberately as  he  recovered  his  self-possession,  "this  man,  by 
way  of  a  warning,  shows  me  at  a  glance  his  whole  ignorance 
of  the  state.  What  think  you  ?  he  has  mingled  with  the 
mob,  and  taken  their  rank  breath  for  power ;  yes,  he  thinks 
words  are  soldiers,  and  bade  me— me,  Stephen  Colonna— 
beware — of  whom,  think  you  ?  No,  you  will  never  guess  ! 
— of  that  speech-maker,  Rienzi !  my  own  old  jesting  guest  ! 
Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  the  ignorance  of  these  barbarians  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  "  and  the  old  man  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  Yet  many  of  the  nobles  fear  that  same  Rienzi,"  said 
Adrian,  gravely. 

"  Ah  !  let  them,  let  them  ! — they  have  not  our  experience 
— our  knowledge  of  the  world,  Adrian.  Tut,  man,  when 
did  declamation  ever  overthrow  castles,  and  conquer  sol- 
diery ?  I  like  Rienzi  to  harangue  the  mob  about  old  Rome, 
and  such  stuff ;  it  gives  them  something  to  think  of  and 
prate  about,  and  so  all  their  fierceness  evaporates  in  words  ; 
they  might  burn  a  house  if  they  did  not  hear  a  speech.  But 
now  1  am  on  that  score,  I  must  own  the  pedant  has  grown 
impudent  in  his  new  office  ;  here,  here, — I  received  this 
paper  ere  I  rose  to-day.    I  hear  a  similar  insolence  has  been 
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shown  to  rill  the  nobles.  Read  it,  will  you  ?'"  and  the  Col- 
onna  put  a  scroll  into  his  kinsman's  hand. 

"  I  have  received  the  like,"  said  Adrian,  glancing  at  it. 
"  It  is  a  request  of  Rienzi's  to  attend  at  the  Church  of  St. 
John  of  Lateran,  to  hear  explained  the  inscrij^tion  on  a 
table  just  discovered.  It  bears,  he  saith,  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  welfare  and  state  of  Rome." 

"  Very  entertaining,  1  dare  to  say,  to  professors  and  book- 
men. Pardon  me,  kinsman  ;  I  forgot  your  taste  for  these 
things ;  and  my  son,  Gianni,  too,  shares  your  fantasy. 
Well,  well  !  it  is  innocent  enough  !  Go  —  the  man  talks 
well." 

"  Will  you  not  attend  too  ?  " 

"  I  — my  dear  boy — I  ! "  said  the  old  Colonna,  opening 
his  eves  in  such  astonishment  that  Adrian  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  his  own  queetion. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Interview,  and  tlie  Doubt. 


As  Adrian  turned  from  the  palace  of  his  guardian,  and 
bent  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Forum,  he  came  some- 
what unexpectedly  upon  Raimond,  Bishop  of  Orvietto,  who, 
mounted  upon  a  low  palfrey,  and  accompanied  by  some 
three  or  four  of  his  waiting-men,  halted  abruptly  when  he 
recognized  the  young  noble. 

"Ah,  my  son  !  it  is  seldom  that  I  see  thee  :  how  fares  it 
with  thee  ? — well  ?  So,  so  !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  Alas  ! 
what  a  state  of  society  is  ours,  when  compared  to  the  tranquil 
pleasures  of  Avignon  !  There,  all  men  who,  like  us,  are 
fond  of  the  same  pursuits,  the  same  studies,  dclicicr,  fnusannu, 
hum  !  hum  !  [the  bishop  was  proud  of  an  occasional  quota- 
tion, right  or  wrong],  are  brought  easily  and  naturally  to- 
gether. But  here  we  scarcely  dare  stir  out  of  our  houses, 
save  upon  great  occasions.  But,  talking  of  great  occasions, 
and  the  Muses,  reminds  me  of  our  good  Rienzi's  invitation 
to  the  Lateran  :  of  course  you  will  attend  ;  'tis  a  mighty 
knotty  piece  of  Latin  he  proposes  to  solve — so  I  hear,  at 
least ;  very  interesting  to  us,  my  son — very." 
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"  It  is  to-morrow,"  answered  Adrian.  "  Yes,  assuredly  ;  I 
will  be  there." 

"  And,  harkye,  my  son,"  said  tlic  bishop,  resting  his  hand 
affectionately  on  Adrian's  shoulder,  "  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  he  will  remind  our  poor  citizens  of  the  Jubilee  for  the 
year  F'ifty,  and  stir  them  towards  clearing  the  road  of  the 
brigands  :  a  necessary  injunction,  and  one  to  be  heeded 
timeously  ;  for  who  will  come  here  for  absolution  when  he 
stands  a  chance  of  rushing  unannealed  upon  purgatory  by 
the  way  ?  You  have  heard  Rienzi — ay  ?  quite  a  Cicero — 
quite  !  Well,  Heaven  bless  you,  my  son  !  you  will  not  fail  .''  " 

"  Nay,  not  I." 

"  Yet,  stay — a  word  with  you  :  just  suggest  to  all  whom 
you  may  meet  the  advisability  of  a  full  meeting  ;  it  looks 
well  for  the  city  to  show  respect  to  letters." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  Jubilee,"  added  Adrian,  smiling. 

"  Ah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jubilee — xQry  good  !  Adieu 
for  the  present ! "  And  the  bishop,  re-settling  himself  on 
his  saddle,  ambled  solemnly  on  to  visit  his  various  friends, 
and  press  them  to  the  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  Adrian  continued  his  course  till  he  had  passed 
the  Capitol,  the  Arch  of  Severus,  the  crumbling  columns  of 
the  fane  of  Jupiter,  and  found  himself  amidst  the  long  grass, 
the  whispering  reeds,  and  the  neglected  vines,  that  wave 
over  the  now-vanished  pomp  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
Seating  himself  on  a  fallen  pillar — by  that  spot  where  the 
traveller  descends  to  the  (so  called)  Baths  of  I.ivia — he 
looked  impatiently  to  the  sun,  as  if  to  blame  it  for  the  slovv- 
ness  of  its  march. 

Not  long,  however,  had  he  to  wait  before  a  light  step  was 
heard  crushing  the  fragrant  grass  ;  and  presently  through 
the  arching  vines  gleamed  a  face  that  might  well  have 
seemed  the  nymph,  the  goddess  of  the  scene. 

*'  My  beautiful !  my  Irene  ! — how  shall  I  thank  thee  !  " 

It  was  long  before  the  delighted  lover  suffered  himself  to 
observe  upon  Irene's  face  a  sadness  that  did  not  usually 
cloud  it  in  his  presence.  Her  voice,  too,  trembled  ;  her 
words  seemed  constrained  and  cold. 

"  Have  I  offended  thee  ?"  he  asked  ;  "  or  what  less  mis- 
fortune hath  occurred  ? " 

Irene  raised  her  eyes  to  her  lover's,  and  said,  looking  at 
him  earnestly,  "Tell  me,  my  lord,  in  sober  and  simple  truth, 
tell  me,  would  it  grieve  thee  much  were  this  to  be  our  last 
meeting  ?" 
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Paler  than  the  marble  at  his  feet  e;rc\v  the  dark  cheek  of 
Adrian.  It  was  sonic  moments  ere  he  could  reply,  and  he 
did  so  then  with  a  forced  smile  and  a  (juivering  lip. 

"  Jest  not  so,  Irene  !     Last  !  — that  is  not  a  word  for  us  ! " 

"  But  hear  me,  my  lord " 

'•  Why  so  cold  ?  — call  me  Adrian  !  — friend  ! — lover  !  — 
or  be  dumb  !  " 

"Well,  then,  my  soul's  soul  !  my  all  of  hope  !  my  life's 
life!"  exclaimed  Irene,  passionately,  "  hear  me!  I  fear 
that  we  stand  at  this  moment  upon  some  gulf,  whose  depth 
I  see  not,  but  which  may  divide  us  for  ever  !  Thou  know- 
est  the  real  nature  of  my  brother,  and  dost  not  misread  him 
as  many  do.  Long  has  he  planned,  and  schemed,  and  com- 
muned with  himself,  and,  feeling  his  way  amidst  the  people, 
prepared  the  path  to  some  great  design.  But  now  (tliou 
wilt  not  betray — thou  wilt  not  injure  him  ?— he  is  thy  friend  I) 


on  !" 


"  And  thy  brother  !     I  would  give  my  life  for  his  !     Say 


"  But  now,  then,"  resumed  Irene,  "  the  time  for  that  en- 
terprise, whatever  it  may  be,  is  coming  fast.  I  know  not  of 
its  exact  nature,  but  I  know  that  it  is  against  the  nobles — 
against  thy  order — against  th}' house  itself!  If  it  succeed 
— oh,  Adrian  !  thou  thyself  mayst  not  be  free  from  danger  ; 
and  my  name,  at  least,  will  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  thy 
foes.  If  it  fail  —my  brother,  my  bold  brother,  is  swept 
away  !  He  will  fall  a  victim  to  revenge  or  justice,  call  it  as  you 
will.  Your  kinsman  may  be  his  judge — his  executioner  ; 
and  I — even  if  I  shou'd  yet  live  to  mourn  over  the  boast 
and  glory  of  my  humble  line — could  I  permit  myself  to  love, 
to  see,  one  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  Vjlood  of  his  destroyer  ? 
Oh  !  I  am  wretched — wretched  !  these  thoughts  make  me 
well-nigh  mad  !"  and,  wringing  her  hands  bitterly,  Irene 
sobbed  aloud. 

Adrian  himself  was  struck  forcibly  by  the  picture  thus 
presented  to  him,  although  the  alternative  it  embraced  had 
often  before  forced  itself  dimly  on  his  mind.  It  was  true, 
however,  that,  not  seeing  the  schemes  of  Rienzi  backed  by 
any  physical  power,  and  never  yet  having  witnessed  the 
mighty  force  of  a  moral  revolution,  he  did  not  conceive  that 
any  rise  to  which  he  might  instigate  the  people  could  he 
permanently  successful  :  and,  as  for  his  punishment,  in  that 
city,  where  all  justice  was  the  slave  of  interest,  Adrian  knew 
himself  powerful  enough  to  obtain  forgiveness  even  for  the 
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greatest  of  all  crimes — armed  insurrection  against  the  no- 
bles. As  these  thoughts  recurred  to  him,  he  gained  the 
courage  to  console  and  cheer  Irene.  But  his  efforts  were 
only  partially  successful.  Awakened  by  her  fears  to  that 
consideration  of  the  future  which  hitherto  she  had  forgot- 
ten, Irene,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  deaf  to  the  charmer's 
voice. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  she,  sadly,  "  even  at  the  best,  what  can  this 
love,  that  we  have  so  blindly  encouraged — what  can  it  end 
in  ?  Thou  must  not  wed  one  like  me  ;  and  I  !  how  foolish 
I  have  been  !  " 

"Recall  thy  senses  then,  Irene,"  said  Adrian,  proudly, 
partly  perhaps  in  anger,  partly  in  his  experience  of  the  sex. 
"Love  another,  and  more  wisely,  if  thou  wilt;  cancel  thy 
vows  with  me,  and  continue  to  think  it  a  crime  to  love,  and 
a  folly  to  be  true  !  " 

"Cruel!"  said  Irene,  fnlteringly,  and  in  her  turn  alarm- 
ed.     "Dost  thou  speak  in  earnest?" 

"Tell  me,  ere  I  answer  you,  tell  me  this:  come  death, 
come  anguish,  come  a  whole  life  of  sorrow,  as  the  end  of 
this  love,  wouldst  thou  yet  repent  tbat  thou  hast  loved  ? 
If  so,  thou  knowest  not  the  love  that  I  feel  for  thee." 

"  Never  !  never  can  I  repent !  "  said  Irene,  falling  upon 
Adrian's  neck  ;  "forgive  me  !  " 

"  But  is  there,  in  truth,"  said  Adrian,  a  little  while  after 
this  lover -like  quarrel  and  reconciliation;  "is  there,  in 
truth,  so  marked  a  difference  between  thy  brother's  past  and 
his  present  bearing?  How  knowest  thou  that  the  time  for 
action  is  so  near?" 

"Because  now  he  sits  closeted  whole  nights  with  all 
ranks  of  men  ;  he  shuts  up  his  books — he  reads  no  more, 
— but,  when  alone,  walks  to  and  fro  his  chamber,  muttering 
to  himself.  Sometimes  he  pauses  before  the  calendar, 
v.'hich  of  late  he  has  fixed  with  his  own  hand  against  the 
Avail,  and  passes  his  finger  over  the  letters,  till  he  comes  to 
some  chosen  date,  and  then  he  plays  with  his  sword  and 
smiles.  But  two  nights  since,  arms,  too,  in  great  number, 
were  brought  to  the  house  ;  and  I  heard  the  chief  of  the 
men  who  brought  them,  a  grim  giant,  known  well  amongst 
the  people,  say,  as  he  wiped  his  brow,— 'These  will  see 
work  soon  ! '  " 

"  Arms  !  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  said  Adrian,  anxiously, 
"  Nay,  then,  there  is  more  in  these  schemes  than  I  imag- 
ined !     But  [observing  Irene's  gaze  bent  fearfully  on  him  as 


his  voice  cliangcd,  lie  added,  more  .c:aily| — but  come  what 
may,  believe  nie,  my  beautiful,  my  adored,  that  while  I  live, 
thy  brother  shall  not  suffer  from  the  wrath  he  may  pro- 
voke ;  nor  I,  though  he  forget  our  ancient  friendship,  cease 
to  love  tliee  less." 

"  Signor  !  signor  !  child  !  it  is  time — we  must  go  !  "  said 
the  shrill  voice  of  liencdetta,  now  j)eering  through  the  fo' 
liage.  "  The  working-men  pass  home  this  way  ;  I  see  them 
approaching." 

The  lovers  parted  ;  for  the  first  time  the  serpent  had 
penetrated  into  their  Eden  ;  they  had  conversed,  they  had 
thought,  of  other  things  than  love. 


CHAPTER   III. 


The    Situation  of  a  Popular   Patrician   in  Times  of  Popular  Discontent- 
Scene  of  the  Lateran. 

TnK  situation  of  a  patrician  who  honestly  loves  the  peo- 
ple is,  in  those  evil  times  when  power  oppresses  and  free- 
dom struggles, — when  the  two  divisions  of  men  are  wi'est- 
ling  against  each  other, — the  most  irksome  and  perplexing 
that  destiny  can  possibly  contrive.  Shall  he  take  part  with 
the  nobles  ? — he  betrays  his  conscience  !  With  the  people  ? 
— he  deserts  his  friends  !  But  that  consequence  of  the  last 
alternative  is  not  the  sole — nor,  perhaps,  to  a  strong  mind, 
the  most  severe.  All  men  are  swayed  and  chained  by  pub- 
lic opinion — it  is  the  public  judge  ;  but  public  opinion  is 
not  the  same  for  all  ranks.  The  public  opinion  that  excites 
or  deters  the  plebeian,  is  the  opinion  of  the  plebeians, — of 
those  whom  he  sees,  and  meets,  and  knows  ;  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  contact, — those  with  whom  he  has 
mixed  from  childhood, — those  whose  praises  are  daily 
heard, — whose  censure  frowns  upon  him  with  every  hour.* 
So,  also,  the  puh»lic   opinion    of   the   great    is  the    opinion 

•  It  is  the  <ame  in  sril!  smaller  divisions.  The  public  opinion  for  lawyers  is  that  of  law- 
yers :  of  »oIdiers  that  of  the  army  :  of  scholars,  it  is  tliat  of  men  of  literature  and  science. 
And  to  the  susceptible  amongst  the  latter,  the  hostile  criticism  of  learning  has  been  more 
stinging  than  the  severest  moral  censures  of  ihc  vulgar.  Many  a  man  has  done  a  great  net, 
or  composed  a  great  work,  solely  to  please  the  two  or  three  persons  constantly  present  to 
him.  Tlicir  v<7ice  was  his  public  opmion.  The  public  ripmion  that  operated  f)n  Bishop,  tlie 
T  '  -  of  the  "^lurltors.  hi"- comrades.  I  lid  ihat  condemn  him  ?  No!  He 
•  ><n  till  he  came  to  l>c  handed,  and  caught  the  loathing  eyes,  and 
J,    * L./iia,  of  the  crowd  below  his  gibbet. 
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of  thei7-  equals,  —  of  those  wliom  birth  and  accident  cast 
for  ever  in  their  way.  This  distinction  is  full  of  important 
practical  deductions  ;  it  is  one  which,  more  than  most  max- 
ims, should  never  be  forgotten  by  a  politician  who  desires 
to  be  profound.  It  is,  then,  an  ordeal  terrible  to  pass — 
which  few  plebeians  ever  pass,  which  it  is  therefore  unjust 
to  expect  patricians  to  cross  unfalteringly — the  ordeal  of 
opposing  the  public  opinion  which  exists  for  them.  They 
cannot  help  doubting  their  own  jvxdgmcnt,  —  they  cannot 
help  thinking  the  voice  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue  speaks  in 
those  sounds  which  have  been  deemed  oracles  from  their 
cradle.  In  the  tribunal  of  sectarian  prejudice  they  imagine 
they  recognize  the  court  of  the  universal  conscience. 
Another  powerful  antidote  to  the  activity  of  a  patrician  so 
placed,  is  in  the  certainty  that  to  the  last  the  motives  of 
such  activity  will  be  alike  misconstrued  by  the  aristocracy 
he  deserts  and  the  people  he  joins.  It  seems  so  unnatural 
in  a  man  to  tlv  in  the  face  of  his  own  order,  that  the  world 
is  willing  to  suppose  any  clue  to  the  mystery  save  that  of 
honest  conviction  or  lofty  patriotism.  "  Ambition  !  "  says 
one.  "  Disappointment !  "  cries  another.  "  Some  private 
grudge!"  hints  a  third.  "Mob  courting  vanity!"  sneers 
a  fourth.  The  people  admire  at  first,  but  suspect  afterwards. 
The  moment  he  thwarts  a  popular  wish,  there  is  no  re- 
demption for  him  :  he  is  accused  of  having  acted  the  hypo- 
crite,— of  having  worn  the  sheep's  fleece ;  and  now,  say 
they, — -"See!  the  wolf's  teeth  peep  out!"  Is  he  familiar 
with  the  people? — it  is  cajolery!  Is  he  distant? — it  is 
pride  !  What  then,  sustains  a  man  in  such  a  situation, 
following  his  own  conscience,  with  his  eyes  open  to  all  the 
perils  of  the  path  ?  Away  with  the  cant  of  public  opinion, 
— away  with  the  poor  delusion  of  posthumous  justice  ;  he 
will  offend  the  first,  he  will  never  obtain  the  last.  What 
sustains  him  ?  His  own  soul  !  A  man  thoroughly  great 
has  a  certain  contempt  for  his  kind  while  he  aids  them  ; 
their  weal  or  woe  is  all  ;  their  applause — their  blame — are 
nothing  to  him.  He  walks  forth  from  the  circle  of  birth 
and  habit  ;  he  is  deaf  to  the  little  motives  of  little  men. 
High,  through  the  widest  space  his  orbit  may  describe,  he 
holds  on  his  course  to  guide  or  to  enlighten  ;  but  the  noises 
below  reach  him  not  !  Until  the  wheel  is  broken, — until 
the  dark  void  swallow  up  the  star, — ^it  makes  melody,  night 
and  day,  to  its  own  ear  :  thirsting  for  no  sound  from  the 
earth  it   illumines,  anxious   for    no    companionship   in  the 
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path  tlirougli  which  it  rolls,  conscious  of  its  own  glory,  .ind 
contented,  therefore,  to  be  alone  ! 

But  minds  of  this  order  are  rare.  All  agcscannnt  produce 
them.  They  are  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  and  iiunian  vir- 
tue, which  is  intiuenced  and  regulated  by  external  circum- 
stance. At  a  time  when  even  to  be  merely  susceptible  to 
the  voice  of  fame  was  a  great  pre-eminence  in  moral  energies 
over  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  it  wt)uld  be  impossible  that  any 
one  should  ever  have  formed  the  conception  of  that  more 
refined  and  metaphysical  sentiment,  that  purer  excitement 
to  high  deeds — that  glory  in  one's  own  heart,  which  is  so 
immeasurably  above  the  desire  of  a  renown  that  lackeys  the 
heels  of  others.  In  fact,  before  we  can  dispense  with  the 
world,  we  must,  by  a  long  and  severe  novitiate — by  the  pro- 
bation of  much  thought,  and  much  sorrow — by  deep  and  sad 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  the  world  can  give  us, 
have  raised  ourselves — not  in  the  fervor  of  an  hour,  but 
habitually  —  above  the  world  :  an  abstraction — an  idealism — 
which,  in  our  wiser  age,  how  few,  even  of  the  wisest,  can  at- 
tain !  Yet,  till  we  are  thus  fortunate,  we  know  not  the  true 
divinity  of  contemplation,  nor  the  all-sufficing  mightiness  of 
'conscience  ;  nor  can  we  retreat  with  solemn  footsteps  into 
that  Holy  of  Holies  in  our  own  souls,  wherein  we  know,  and 
feel,  how  much  our  nature  is  capable  of  the  self-existence 
of  a  God  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  things  and  thoughts  of  earth.  Those 
considerations,  and  those  links  of  circumstance,  which  in  a 
similar  situation  have  changed  so  many  honest  and  courage- 
ous minds,  changed  also  the  mind  of  Adrian.  He  felt  in  a 
false  position.  His  reason  and  conscience  shared  in  the 
schemes  of  Rienzi,  and  his  natural  hardihood  and  love  of  en- 
terprise would  have  led  him  actively  to  share  the  danger  of 
their  execution.  But  this,  all  his  associations,  his  friend- 
ships, his  private  and  household  ties,  loudly  forbade.  Against 
his  order,  against  his  house,  against  the  companions  of  his 
youth,  how  could  he  plot  secretly,  or  act  sternly  ?  By  the  goal 
to  which  he  was  impelled  by  patriotism,  stood  hypocrisy  and 
ingratitude.  Who  would  believe  him  the  honest  champion 
of  his  country  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  friends  ?  Thus,indeed, 

"  The  native  hue  of  resolution 

Was  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 

And  he  who  should  have  been  by  nature  a  leader  of  the  time 
became  only  its  spectator.     Yet  Adrian  endeavored  to  con- 
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sole  himself  for  his  present  passiveness  in  a  conviction  of 
the  policy  of  his  conduct.  He  who  takes  no  share  in  the 
commencement  of  civil  revolutions,  can  often  become,  with 
the  most  effect,  a  mediator  between  the  passions  and  the 
parties  subsequently  formed.  Perhaps,  under  Adrian's  cir- 
cumstances, delay  was  really  the  part  of  a  prudent  states- 
man ;  the  very  position  which  cripples  at  the  first,  often  gives 
authority  before  the  end.  Clear  from  the  excesses,  and  saved 
from  the  jealousies,  of  rival  factions,  all  men  are  willing  to 
look  with  complaisance  and  respect  to  a  new  actor  in  a  tur- 
bulent drama  ;  his  moderation  may  make  him  trusted  by 
the  people  ;  his  rank  enable  him  to  be  a  fitting  mediator 
with  the  nobles  ;  and  thus  the  qualities  that  would  have 
rendered  him  a  martyr  at  one  period  of  the  Revolution,  raise 
him  perhaps  into  a  savior  at  another. 

Silent,  therefore,  and  passive,  Adrian  waited  the  progress 
of  events.  If  the  projects  of  Rienzi  failed,  he  might,  by  that 
inactivity,  the  better  preserve  the  people  from  new  chains, 
and  their  champion  from  death.  If  those  projects  succeeded, 
he  might  equally  save  his  house  from  the  popular  wratli — 
and,  advocating  liberty,  check  disorder.  Such,  at  least,  were 
his  hopes  ;  and  thus  did  the  Italian  sagacity  and  caution  of* 
Ills  character  control  and  pacify  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  courage. 

The  sun  shone,  calm  and  cloudless,  upon  the  vast  con- 
course gathered  before  the  broad  space  that  surrounds  the 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  Partly  by  curiosity — part- 
ly by  the  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  Orvictto — partly  because 
it  was  an  occasion  in  which  they  could  display  the  pomp  of 
their  retinues — many  of  the  principal  barons  of  Rome  had 
gathered  to  this  spot. 

On  one  of  the  steps  ascending  to  the  church,  with  his 
mantle  folded  round  him,  stood  Walter  de  Montreal,  gazing 
on  the  various  parties  that,  one  after  another,  swept  through 
the  lane  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Church  presented  unim- 
peded,  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  for  the  access  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles.  He  watched  with  interest,  though  with  his 
usual  carelessness  of  air  and  roving  glance,  the  different 
marks  and  looks  of  welcome  given  by  the  populace  to  the 
different  personages  of  note.  Banners  and  pennons  pre- 
ceded each  signor,  and  as  they  Vv-aved  aloft,  the  witticisms 
or  nicknames — the  brief  words  of  praise  or  censure,  that 
imply  so  much — which  passed  to  and  fro  among  that  lively 
crowd,  were  treasured  carefully  in  his  recollection. 
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"  Make  way,  there  !  way  for  my  Lord  Martino  Orsini 
— Baron  di  Porto  !  " 

*'  Peace,  minion  !  drawback  !  way  for  tlic  Signor  Adrian 
Colonna,  Baron  di  Castello,  and  Knight  of  llie  Empire." 

And  at  those  two  rival  shouts,  you  saw  waving  on  high 
the  golden  bear  of  the  Orsini,  with  the  motto — "  Beware  my 
embrace!"  and  the  solitary  column  on  an  azure  ground,  of 
the  Colonna,  with  Adrian's  especial  device — "Sad,  but 
strong."  The  train  of  Martino  Orsini  was  much  more  num- 
erous than  that  of  Adrian,  which  last  consisted  but  of  ten 
servitors.  But  Adrian's  men  attracted  far  greater  admiration 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  pleased  more  the  experienced  eye 
of  the  warlike  Knight  of  St.  John.  Their  arms  were  polished 
like  mirrors  ;  their  height  was  to  an  inch  the  same  ;  their 
march  was  regular  and  sedate  ;  their  mien  erect ;  they  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left ;  they  betrayed  that  ineffable  dis- 
cipline— that  harmony  of  order — which  Adrian  had  learned 
to  impart  to  his  men  during  his  own  apprenticeship  of  arms. 
But  the  disorderly  train  of  the  Lord  of  Porto  was  composed 
of  men  of  all  heights.  Their  arms  were  ill-polished  and  ill- 
fasliioncd,  and  they  pressed  confusedly  on  each  other  ;  tliey 
'laughed  and  spoke  aloud  ;  and  in  their  mien  and  bearing 
expressed  all  the  insolence  of  men  who  despised  alike  the 
master  they  served  and  the  people  they  awed.  The  two 
bands  coming  unexpectedly  on  each  other  through  this  nar- 
row defile,  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  houses  presently  declared 
itself.  Each  pressed  forward  for  the  precedence  ;  and,  as 
the  quiet  regularity  of  Adrian's  train,  and  even  its  compact 
paucity  of  numbers,  enabled  it  to  pass  before  the  servitors 
of  his  rival,  the  populace  set  up  a  loud  shout — "  A  Colonna 
for  evei  !"  — "Let  the  Bear  dance  after  tlie  Column  !" 

"  On,  ye  knaves  !  "  said  Orsini  aloud  to  his  men.  *'  How 
have  ye  suffered  this  affront  ?"  And  passing  himself  to  the 
head  of  his  men,  he  would  have  advanced  through  the  midst 
of  his  rival's  train,  had  not  a  tall  guard,  in  the  pope's  livery, 
placed  his  baton  in  the  way. 

"  Pardon,  my  lord !  we  have  the  vicar's  express  com- 
mands to  suffer  no  struggling  of  the  different  trains  one  with 
another." 

"  Knave  I  dost  thou  bandy  words  with  me?"  said  the 
fierce  Orsini  ;  and  with  his  sword  he  clove  the  baton  in  two. 

"In  the  vicar's  name,  I  command  you  to  fall  back!" 
said  the  sturdy  guard,  now  placing  his  huge  bulk  in  the 
very  front  of  the  noble's  path. 
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"  It  is  Cecco  del  Vecchio  ! "  cried  those  of  the  populace 
who  were  near  enough  to  perceive  the  interruption  and  its 
cause. 

"Ay,"  said  one,  "the  good  vicar  has  put  many  of  the 
stoutest  fellows  in  the  pope's  livery,  in  order  the  better  to 
keep  peace.  He  could  have  chosen  none  better  than 
Cecco." 

"  But  he  must  not  fall!"  cried  another,  as  Orsini,  glar- 
ing on  the  smith,  drew  back  his  sword  as  if  to  phmge  it 
through  his  bosom. 

"Shame — shame  !  shall  the  pope  be  thus  insulted  in  his 
own  city  ?  "  cried  several  voices.  "  Down  with  the  sacrile- 
gious— down  !  "  And,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  a  whole 
body  of  the  mob  broke  at  once  through  the  lane,  and  swept 
like  a  torrent  over  Orsini  and  his  jostled  and  ill-assorted 
train.  Orsini  himself  was  thrown  on  the  ground  with  vio- 
lence, and  trampled  upon  by  a  hundred  footsteps  ;  his  men, 
huddled  and  struggling  as  much  against  themselves  as 
against  the  mob,  were  scattered  and  overset  ;  and  when,  by 
a  great  effort  of  the  guards,  headed  by  the  smith  himself, 
order  was  again  restored,  and  the  line  re-formed,  Orsini, 
well-nigh  choked  with  his  rage  and  humiliation,  and  greatly 
bruised  by  the  rude  assaults  he  had  received,  could  scarcely 
stir  from  the  ground.  The  officers  of  the  pope  raised  him, 
and,  when  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  looked  wildly  around  for 
his  sword,  which,  falling  from  his  hand,  had  been  kicked 
among  the  crowd,  and  seeing  it  not,  he  said,  between  .his 
ground  teeth,  to  Cecco  del  Vecchio — 

"  Fellow,  thy  neck  shall  answer  this  outrage,  or  may  God 
desert  me  ! "  and  passed  along  through  the  space,  while  a 
half-suppressed  and  exultant  hoot  from  the  bystanders  fol- 
lowed his  path. 

"  Way  there  !  "  cried  the  smith,  "  for  the  Lord  Martino  di 
Porto,  and  may  all  the  people  know  that  he  has  threatened 
to  take  my  life  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  in  obedience 
to  the  pope's  vicar  !  " 

"He  dare  not,"  shouted  out  a  thousand  voices;  "the 
people  can  protect  their  own  ! " 

This  scene  had  not  been  lost  on  the  Provencal,  who  well 
knew  how  to  construe  the  wind  by  the  direction  of  straws, 
and  saw  at  once  by  the  boldness  of  the  populace,  that  they 
themselves  were  conscious  of  a  coming  tempest.  ^'^ Par 
Dieu,"  said  he,  as  he  saluted  Adrian,  who,  gravely,  and  with- 
out looking  behind,  had  now  won  the  steps  of  the  church, 
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"von  tall  fellow  has  a  brave  heart,  and  many  friends,  too. 
What  think  you,"  he  added,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  is  not  this 
scene  a  proof  that  the  nobles  aie  less  safe  than  they  wot 
of?" 

"The  beast  begins  to  kick  against  the  spur,  sir  knight," 
answered  Adrian  ;  "a  wise  horseman  should,  in  such  a  case, 
take  care  how  he  pull  the  rein  too  tight,  lest  the  beast 
should  rear,  and  he  be  overthrown — yet  that  is  the  policy 
thou  wouldst  recommend." 

"You  mistake,"  returned  Montreal;  "my  wish  was  to 
give  Rome  one  sovereign  instead  of  many  tyrants, — but 
hark  !  what  means  that  bell  ?" 

"The  ceremony  is  about  to  begin,"  answered  Adrian. 
'  Shall  we  enter  the  church  together?" 

Seldom  had  a  temple  consecrated  to  God  witnessed  so 
singular  a  spectacle  as  that  which  now  animated  the  sol- 
emn space  of  the  Latcran. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church,  seats  were  raise  din  an  am- 
phitheatre, at  the  far  end  of  which  was  a  scaffolding,  a  little 
higher  than  the  rest ;  below  this  spot,  but  high  enough  to 
be  in  sight  of  all  the  concourse,  was  placed  a  vast  table  of 
iron,  on  which  was  graven  an  ancient  inscription,  and  bear- 
ing in  its  centre  a  clear  and  prominent  device,  presently  to 
be  explained. 

The  seats  were  covered  with  cloth  and  rich  tapestry,  in 
the  rear  of  the  church  was  drawn  a  purple  curtain.  Around 
the  amphitheatre  were  the  officers  of  the  church  in  the  party- 
colored  liveries  of  the  pope.  To  the  right  of  the  scaffcjld 
sate  Raimond,  Bishop  of  Orvietto,  in  his  robes  of  state,  (hi 
the  benches  round  him  you  saw  all  the  marked  personages 
of  Rome — the  judges,  the  men  of  letters,  the  nobles,  from 
the  lofty  rank  of  the  Savelli  to  the  infericjr  grade  of  a  Ras- 
elli.  The  space  beyond  the  amphitheatre  was  filled  with  the 
people,  who  now  poured  fast  in,  stream  after  stream  ;  all 
the  while  rang,  clear  and  loud,  the  great  bell  of  the  church. 

At  length,  as  Adrian  and  McMitreal  seated  themselves  at  a 
little  distance  from  Raimond,  the  bell  suddenly  ceased — the 
murmurs  of  the  people  were  stilled — the  purple  curtain  was 
withdrawn,  and  Rienzi  came  forth  with  slow  and  majestic 
steps.  He  came — but  not  in  his  usual  sombre  and  plain 
attire.  Over  his  broad  breast  he  wore  a  vest  of  dazzling 
whiteness — alongrolje,  in  the  ample  fashion  of  the  toga,  de- 
scended to  his  feet  and  swept  the  flo(;r.  (Jn  his  head  he 
wore  a  fold  of  white  cloth,  in  the  centre  of  which  shone  a 
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golden  crown.  But  the  crown  was  divided,  or  cloven,  as  it 
were,  by  tlie  mystic  ornament  of  a  silver  sword,  wliich,  at- 
tracting the  universal  attention,  testified  at  once  that  this 
strange  garb  was  worn,  not  from  the  vanity  of  display,  but 
for  the  sake  of  presenting  to  the  concourse — in  tlie  person 
of  the  citizen — a  type  and  emblem  of  that  state  of  the  city 
on  which  he  was  about  to  descant. 

"  F'aith,"  whispered  one  of  the  old  nobles  to  his  neighbor, 
"  the  plebeian  assumes  it  bravely." 

"  It  will  be  a  rare  sport,"  said  a  second.  "  I  trust  the  good 
man  will  put  some  jests  in  his  discourse." 

'*  What  showman's  tricks  are  these  ? "  said  a  third. 

"  He  is  certainly  crazed  !  "  said  a  fourth. 

"How  handsome  he  is!"  said  the  women,  mixed  with 
the  populace. 

"  This  is  a  man  who  has  learned  the  people  by  heart," 
observed  Montreal  to  Adrian.  "  He  knows  he  must  speak 
to  the  eye,  in  order  to  win  the  mind  ;  a  knave, — a  wise 
knave  !  " 

x\nd  now  Rienzi  had  ascended  the  scaffold  ;  and  as  he 
looked  long  and  steadfastly  around  the  meeting,  the  high 
and  thoughtful  repose  of  his  majestic  countenance,  its  deep 
and  solemn  gravity,  hushed  all  the  murmurs,  and  made  its 
effect  equally  felt  by  the  sneering  nobles  as  the  impatient 
populace. 

"  Signors  of  Rome,"  said  he,  at  length,  "and  ye,  friends, 
and  citizens,  you  have  heard  why  we  are  met  together  this 
day  ;  and  you,  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Orvietto, — ^and  ye,  fellow- 
laborers  with  me  in  the  field  of  letters,  ye,  too,  are  aware  that 
it  is  upon  some  matter  relative  to  that  ancient  Rome,  the 
rise  and  the  decline  of  whose  past  power  and  glories  we 
have  spent  our  youth  in  endeavoring  to  comprehend.  But 
this,  believe  me,  is  no  vain  enigma  of  erudition,  useful  but 
to  the  studious, — referring  but  to  the  dead.  Let  the  past 
perish  ! — Let  darkness  shroud  it  ! — let  it  sleep  for  ever  over 
the  crumbling  temples  and  desolate  tombs  of  its  forgotten 
sons, — if  it  cannot  afford  us,  from  its  disburied  secrets,  a 
guide  for  the  present  and  the  future.  What,  my  lords,  ye 
have  thought  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  antiquity  alone 
that  we  have  wasted  our  nights  and  days  in  studying  what 
antiquity  can  teach  us  !  You  are  mistaken  ;  it  is  nothing  to 
know  what  we  have  been,  unless  it  is  with  the  desire  of 
knowing  that  which  we  ought  to  be.  Our  ancestors  are 
mere  dust  and  ashes,  save  when  they  speak  to  our  posterity  •, 
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aiul  I  hen  their  voices  resound,  not  from  the  cartli  below, 
but  the  heaven  above.  Tliere  is  an  eloquence  in  memory, 
because  it  is  the  nurse  of  hope.  There  is  a  sanctity  in  the 
past,  but  only  because  of  tlic  chronicles  it  retains, — chroni- 
cles of  the  progress  of  mankind, — stepping-stc^nes  in  civili- 
zation, in  liberty,  and  in  knowledge.  Our  fathers  forbid  us 
to  "recede,  they  teach  us  what  is  our  rightful  heritage,  they 
bid  us  reclaim,  they  bid  us  augment,  that  heritage, — pre- 
serve their  virtues,  and  avoid  their  errors.  These  are  the 
true  uses  of  the  past.  Like  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  we 
are, — it  is  a  tc;mb  upon  which  to  rear  a  temple.  I  sec 
that  you  marvel  at  this  long  beginning  ;  ye  look  to  each 
other — ye  ask  to  what  it  tends.  Behold  this  broad  plate  of 
iron  ;  upon  it  is  graven  an  inscription  but  lately  disinterred 
from  the  heaps  of  stone  and  ruin,  which — O  shame  to  Rome! 
— were  once  the  palaces  of  empire,  and  the  arches  of  tri- 
umphant power.  The  device  in  tlic  centre  of  the  table, 
which  you  behold,  conveys  the  act  of  the  Roman  Senators, 
— who  are  conferring  upon  Vespasian  the  imperial  authority. 
It  is  this  inscription  which  I  have  invited  you  to  hear  read  ! 
It  specifics  the  very  terms  and  limits  (jf  the  authority  thus 
conferred.  To  the  emperor  was  confided  the  power  of  mak- 
ing laws  and  alliances  with  whatsoever  nation, — of  increas- 
ing or  of  diminishing  the  limits  of  towns  and  districts, — of 
— mark  this,  my  lords  ! — exalting  men  to  the  rank  of  dukes 
and  kings, — ay,  and  of  deposing  and  degrading  them  ; — of 
making  cities,  and  of  unmaking  ;  in  short,  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  imperial  power.  Yes,  to  that  emperor  was  confided 
this  vast  authority  ;  but  by  whom  ?  Heed,  listen,  I  pray 
you — let  not  a  word  be  hjst  ; — by  whom,  I  say  ?  By  the 
Roman  Senate  !  What  was  the  Roman  Senate  ?  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  Roman  people  !  " 

"  I  knew  he  would  come  to  that  !"  said  the  smith,  who 
stood  at  the  door  with  his  fellows,  but  to  whose  ear,  clear 
and  distinct,  rolled  the  silver  voice  of  Rienzi. 

"  Brave  fellow  !  and  this,  too,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
lords ! " 

"Ay,  you  see  what  the  people  were!  and  we  should 
never  have  known  this  but  for  him." 

"  Peace,  fellows  !  "  said  the  officer  to  those  of  the  crowd, 
from  whom  came  these  whispered  sentences. 

Rienzi  continued, — "Yes,  it  is  the  people  who  intrusted 
this  power — to  the  people,  therefore,  it  belongs !  Did  the 
haughty  emperor  arrogate  the  crown  ?     Could  he  assume 
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the  authority  of  himself  ?  Was  it  born  witli  him  ?  Did  he 
derive  it,  my  lord  barons,  from  the  possession  of  towered 
castles — of  lofty  lineage  ?  No  !  all-powerful  as  he  was,  he 
had  no  right  to  one  atom  of  that  power,  save  from  the  voice 
and  trust  of  the  Roman  people.  Such,  O  my  countrymen  ! 
such  was,  even  at  that  day,  when  Liberty  was  but  the  shadow 
of  her  former  self, — such  was  the  acknowledged  preroga- 
tive of  your  fathers  !  All  power  was  the  gift  of  the  People. 
"What  have  ye  to  give  now  ?  Who,  who,  I  say, — what  single 
person,  what  petty  chief,  asks  you  for  the  authority  he  as- 
sumes ?  His  senate  is  his  sword  ;  his  chart  of  license  is 
written,  not  with  ink,  but  blood.  The  people  ! — there  is  no 
people  !  Oh  !  would  to  God  that  we  might  disentomb  the 
spirit  of  the  past  as  easily  as  her  records  !  " 

"  If  I  were  your  kinsman,"  whispered  Montreal  to 
Adrian,  "  I  would  give  this  man  short  breathing-time  be- 
tween his  peroration  and  confession." 

"What  is  your  emperor?"  continued  Rienzi  ;  "a 
stranger  !  What  the  great  head  of  your  Church  ? — an  exile  ! 
Ye  are  without  your  lawful  chiefs  ;  and  why  ?  Because  ye 
are  not  without  your  law-defying  tyrants  !  The  license  of 
your  nobles,  their  discords,  their  dissensions,  have  driven 
our  holy  father  from  the  heritage  of  St.  Peter  ; — they  have 
bathed  your  streets  in  your  own  blood  ;  they  have  wasted 
the  wealth  of  your  labors  on  private  quarrels  and  the  main- 
tenance of  hireling  ruffians  !  Your  forces  are  exhausted 
against  yourselves.  You  have  made  a  mockery  of  your 
country,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world.  You  have  steeped 
her  lips  in  gall — ye  have  set  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  her 
head  !  What,  my  lords  !  "  cried  he,  turning  sharply  roimd 
towards  the  Savelli  and  Orsini,  who,  endeavoring  to  shake 
off  the  thrill  which  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Rienzi  had  stricken 
to  their  hearts,  now,  by  contemptuoiis  gestures  and  scorn- 
ful smiles,  testified  the  displeasure  they  did  not  dare  loudly 
to  utter  in  the  presence  of  the  vicar  and  the  people. 
"What  !  even  while  I  speak — not  the  sanctity  of  this  place 
restrains  you  !  I  am  an  humble  man — a  citizen  of  Rome  ; 
— but  I  have  this  distinction  ;  I  have  raised  against  myself 
many  foes  and  scoffers  for  that  which  I  have  done  for  Rome. 
I  am  hated,  because  I  love  my  country  ;  I  am  despised,  be- 
cause I  v.'ould  exalt  her.  I  retaliate — I  shall  be  avenged. 
Three  traitors  in  your  own  palaces  shall  betray  you  :  their 
uames  are — Luxury,  Envy,  and  Dissension  !  " 

"  There  he  had  them  on  the  hip  ■  " 
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**  Ha,  ha  !  by  the  Holy  Cross,  tliat  was  p;ood  !  " 

"  I  would  go  to  the  hangman  for  such  another  keen 
stroke  as  that !  " 

*'  It  is  a  shame  if  wc  are  cowards,  wlien  one  man  is  thus 
brave,"  said  the  smith. 

"  This  is  the  man  we  liavc  always  wanted!" 

"  Silence  !  "    proclaimed  the  officer. 

"O  Romans  !  "  resumed  Rienzi,  passionately — "awake  ! 
I  conjure  you  !  Let  this  memorial  of  your  former  power, 
your  ancient  liberties,  sink  deep  into  your  souls.  In  a  pro- 
pitious hour,  if  ye  seize  it  ;  in  an  evil  one,  if  ye  suffer  the 
golden  opportunity  to  escape,  has  this  record  of  the  past 
been  unfolded  to  your  eyes.  Recollect  that  the  Jubilee  ap- 
proaches." 

The  Bishop  of  Orvietto  smiled,  and  bowed  approvingly  ; 
the  people,  the  citizens,  the  inferior  nobles,  noted  well  those 
signs  of  encouragement  ;  and,  in  their  mind.s,  the  pope  him- 
self, in  the  person  of  his  vicar,  looked  benignly  on  the  dar- 
ing of  Rienzi. 

"The  Jubilee  approaches  ;  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom 
will  be  directed  hither.  Mere,  where,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  men  come  for  peace,  shall  they  find  discord  ? 
seeking  absolution,  shall  they  perceive  but  crime  ?  In  the 
centre  of  God's  dominion,  shall  they  weep  at  your  weak- 
ness ?  in  the  seat  of  the  martyred  saints,  shall  they  shudder 
at  your  vices  ? — in  the  fountain  and  source  of  Christ's  law, 
shall  they  find  all  law  unknown?  You  were  the  glory  of 
the  world,  will  you  be  its  by-word  ?  You  were  its  example 
— will  you  be  its  warning?  Rise,  while  it  is  yet  time! — 
clear  your  roads  from  the  bandits  that  infest  them  ! — your 
walls  from  the  hirelings  that  they  harbor  !  Banish  these 
civil  discords,  or  the  men — how  proud,  how  great  soever — 
who  maintain  them  !  Pluck  the  scales  from  the  hand  of 
Fraud  I — the  sword  from  the  hand  of  Violence  ! — the  balance 
and  the  sword  are  the  ancient  attributes  of  Justice  ! — restore 
them  to  her  again  !  This  be  your  high  task, — these  be  your 
great  ends  !  Deem  any  man  who  opposes  them  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  Gain  a  victory  greater  than  those  of  the 
Caesars — a  victory  over  yourselves  !  Let  the  pilgrims  of  the 
world  behold  the  resurrection  of  Rome !  Make  one  epoch 
of  the  Jubilee  of  Religion  and  the  Restoration  of  Law  ! 
Lay  the  sacrifice  of  your  vanquished  passions— the  first- 
fruits  of  your  renovated  liberties — upon  the  very  altar  that 
these  walls  contain  !  and  never!  oh,  never  !  since  the  world 
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began,  sliall  men  liave  made  a  more  grateful  offering  to 
their  God." 

So  intense  was  the  lensation  these  words  created  in  the 
audience — so  breathless  and  overpowered  did  they  leave  the 
souls  which  they  took  by  storm — that  Rienzi  had  descended 
the  scaffold,  and  already  disappeared  behind  the  curtain 
from  which  he  had  emerged,  ere  the  crowd  were  fully  aware 
that  he  had  ceased. 

The  singularity  of  this  sudden  apparition — robed  in 
mysterious  splendor,  and  vanishing  the  moment  its  errand 
was  fvilfilled — gave  additional  effect  to  the  words  it  had 
uttered.  The  whole  character  of  that  bold  address  became 
invested  with  a  something  preternatural  and  inspired:  to 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  the  mortal  was  converted  into  the 
oracle  ;  and,  marvelling  at  the  unhesitating  courage  with 
which  their  idol  had  rebuked  and  conjured  the  haughty 
barons, — each  of  whom  they  regarded  in  the  light  of  sanc- 
tioned executioners,  whose  anger  could  be  made  manifest  at 
once  by  the  gibbet  or  the  axe, — the  people  could  not  but  su- 
perstition sly  imagine  that  nothing  less  than  authority  from 
above  could  have  gifted  their  leader  with  such  hardihood, 
and  preserved  him  from  the  danger  it  incurred.  In  fact,  it 
was  in  this  very  courage  of  Rienzi  that  his  safety  consisted  ; 
he  was  placed  in  those  circumstances  where  audacity  is  pru- 
dence. Had  he  been  less  bold,  the  nobles  would  have  been 
more  severe  ;  but  so  great  a  license  of  speech  in  an  officer 
of  the  Holy  See,  they  naturally  imagined,  was  not  imauthor- 
ized  by  the  assent  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  by  the  approbation 
of  the  people.  Those  who  did  not  (like  Stephen  Colonna) 
despise  words  as  wind,  shrank  back  from  the  task  of  punish- 
ing one  whose  voice  might  be  the,  mere  echo  of  the  wishes 
of  the  pontiff.  The  dissensions  of  the  nobles  among  each 
other,  were  no  less  favorable  to  Rienzi.  He  attacked  a 
body,  the  members  of  which  had  no  union. 

"  It  is  not  viy  duty  to  slay  him  !  "  said  one. 

"  I  am  not  the  representative  of  the  barons  ! "  said 
another. 

"  If  Stephen  Colonna  heeds  him  not,  it  would  be  absurd, 
as  well  as  dangerous,  in  a  meaner  man  to  make  himself  the 
champion  of  the  order  !  "  said  a  third. 

The  Colonna  smiled  approval  when  Rienzi  denounced 
an  Orsini — an  Orsini  laughed  aloud  when  the  eloquence 
burst  over  a  Colonna.  The  lesser  nobles  were  well  pleased 
to   hear  attacks  upon  both  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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bisliop,  by  the  long  impunity  of  Rienzi,  had  taken  courage 
to  sanction  tlic  conduct  of  liis  fcllow-oflicer.  He  affected, 
indeed,  at  times,  to  blame  the  excess  of  his  fervor,  but  it 
■was  always  accompanied  by  the  praises  of  his  hunesty  ;  and 
the  approbation  of  the  pope's  vicar  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion of  the  nobles  as  to  the  approbation  of  the  pope.  Thus, 
from  the  very  rashness  of  his  enthusiasm  had  grown  his  se- 
curity and  success. 

Still,  however,  when  the  barons  had  a  little  recovered 
from  the  stupor  into  which  Rienzi  had  cast  them,  they 
looked  round  to  each  other;  and  their  looks  confessed  their 
sense  of  the  insolence  of  the  orator,  and  the  affront  offered 
to  themselves. 

"Per  fcdc.'"  quoth  Rcginaldo  di  Orsini,  "this  is  past 
bearing, — the  plebeian  has  gone  too  far  !  " 

"Look  at  the  populace  below!  how  they  murmur  and 
gape, — and  how  their  eyes  sparkle — and  what  looks  they 
bend  at  us  ! "  said  Luca  di  Savelli  to  his  mortal  enemy, 
Castruccio  Malatesta.  The  sense  of  a  common  danger 
united  in  one  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  the  enmity 
of  years. 

"  Diavolo  !  "  muttered  Raselli  (Nina's  father)  to  a  baron, 
equally  poor  ;  "  but  the  clerk  has  truth  in  his  lips.  'Tis  a 
pity  he  is  not  noble." 

"What  a  clever  bruin  marred!"  said  a  F"lorentine  mer- 
chant. "  That  man  might  be  something,  if  he  were  sulTi- 
ciently  rich." 

Adrian  and  Montreal  were  silent ;  the  first  seemed  lost 
in  thought, — the  last  was  watching  the  various  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  audience. 

"Silence!"  proclaimed  the  officers.  "  Silence,  for  my 
lord  vicar." 

At. this  announcement,  every  eye  turned  to  Raimond, 
who,  rising  with  much  clerical  importance,  thus  addressed 
the  assembly  : — 

"Although,  barons  and  citizens  of  Rcmie,  my  well- 
beloved  flock  and  children,  I,  no  more  than  yourselves, 
anticipated  the  exact  nature  of  the  address  ye  have  just 
heard, — and,  albeit,  I  cannot  feel  unalloyed  contentment  at 
the  manner,  nor,  I  may  say,  at  the  whole  matter  of  that  fer- 
vent exhortation — yet  [laying  great  emphasis  on  the  last 
word],  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  depart  withmit  adding  to  the 
])raycrs  of  our  holy  father's  servant,  those,  also,  of  his 
iiuliness's  spiritual  representative.      It  is  true  I  the  Jubilee 
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approaches — the  Jubilee  approaches — and  yet  our  roads, 
even  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  are  infested  with  murderous  and 
godless  ruffians  !  What  pilgrim  can  venture  across  the 
Apennines  to  worship  at  the  altars  of  St.  Peter  ?  The  Ju- 
bilee approaches  :  what  scandal  shall  it  be  to  Rome  if  these 
shrines  be  without  pilgrims — if  the  timid  recoil  from,  if  the 
bold  fall  victims  to,  the  dangers  of  the  way  !  Wherefore, 
I  pray  you  all,  citizens  and  chiefs  alike, — I  pray  you  all  to 
lay  aside  those  unhappy  dissensions  which  have  so  long 
consumed  the  strength  of  our  sacred  city  ;  and,  uniting 
with  each  other  in  the  ties  of  amity  and  brotherhood,  to 
form  a  blessed  league  against  the  marauders  of  the  road. 
I  see  amongst  yoii,  my  lords,  many  of  the  boasts  and  pillars 
of  the  state  ;  but,  alas  !  I  think  with  grief  and  dismay  on 
the  causeless  and  idle  hatred  that  has  grown  up  between 
you  ! — a  scandal  to  our  city,  and  reflecting,  let  me  add,  my 
lords,  no  honor  on  your  faith  as  Christians,  nor  on  your 
dignity  as  defenders  of  the  Church." 

Amf)ng  the  inferior  nobles — along  the  seats  of  the  judges 
and  the  men  of  letters — through  the  vast  concourse  of  the 
people — ran  a  loud  murmur  of  approbation  at  these  words. 
The  greater  barons  looked  proudly,  but  not  contemptuous- 
ly, at  the  countenance  of  the  prelate,  and  preserved  a  strict 
and  unrevealing  silence. 

"In  this  holy  spot,"  continued  the  bishop,  "let  me  be- 
seech you  to  bury  those  fruitless  animosities  which  have 
already  cost  enough  of  blood  and  treasure  ;  and  let  us  quit 
these  walls  w^th  one  common  determination  to  evince  our 
courage  and  display  our  chivalry  only  against  our  universal 
foes; — those  ruffians  who  lay  waste  our  fields,  and  infest 
our  public  ways, — the  foes  alike  of  the  people  we  should 
protect,  and  the  God  whom  we  should  sei-ve  ! " 

The  bishop  resumed  his  seat ;  the  nobles  looked  at  each 
other  witliout  reply  ;  the  people  began  to  whisper  loudly 
among  themselves  ;  when,  after  a  short  pause,  Adrian  di 
Castello  rose. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lords,  and  you,  reverend  father,  if  I, 
inexperienced  in  years  and  of  little  mark  and  dignity 
amongst  you,  presume  to  be  the  first  to  embrace  the  pro- 
posal we  have  just  heard.  Willingly  do  I  renounce  all 
ancient  cause  of  enmitv  with  any  of  mv  compeers.  For- 
tunately for  me,  my  long  absence  from  Rome  has  swept 
from  my  remembrance  the  feuds  and  rivalries  familiar  to 
my  early  youth  ;  and  in   this  noble  conclave  I  see  biit  one 
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man  [glancing  at  Martino  di  Porto,  who  sat  sullenly  look- 
ing downj  against  whom  I  have,  at  any  time,  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  draw  my  sword  ;  tlie  gage  that  I  once  cast  to  that 
noble  is  yet,  I  rejoice  to  think,  unredeemed.  I  withdraw  it. 
Henccfortii  my  only  foes  shall  be  the  foes  of  Rome  !  " 

"  Nobly  spoken  !  "  said  the  bishop,  aloud. 

"And,"  continued  Adrian,  casting  down  his  glove 
amongst  the  nobles,  "  I  throw,  my  lords,  the  gage,  thus  re- 
sumed, amcjngst  yow  all,  in  challenge  to  a  wider  rivalry, 
and  a  more  noble  field.  I  invite  any  man  to  vie  with  me  in 
the  zeal  that  he  shall  show  to  restore  tranquillity  to  our 
roads,  and  order  to  our  state.  It  is  a  contest  in  which,  if  I 
be  vanquished  with  reluctance,  I  will  yield  the  prize  with- 
out envy.  In  ten  days  from  this  time,  reverend  father,  I  will 
raise  forty  horsemen-at-arms,  ready  to  obey  whatever  orders 
shall  be  agreed  upon  iox  the  security  of  the  Roman  state. 
And  you,  O  Romans,  dismiss,  I  pray  you,  from  your  minds, 
those  eloquent  invectives  against  your  fellow-citizens  which 
ye  have  lately  heard.  All  of  us,  of  what  rank  soever,  may 
have  shared  in  the  excesses  of  these  unhappy  times ;  let  us 
endeavor,  not  to  avenge  nor  to  imitate,  but  to  reform  and 
to  unite.  And  may  the  people  hereafter  find,  that  the  true 
boast  of  a  patrician  is,  that  his  power  the  better  enables 
him  to  serve  his  country." 

"  Brave  words  !  "  quoth  the  smith,  sneeringly. 

"  If  they  were  all  like  him  !  "  said  the  smith's  neighbor. 

"  He  has  helped  the  nobles  out  of  a  dilemma,"  said  Pan- 
dulfo. 

"  He  has  shown  gray  wit  under  young  hairs,"  said  an 
aged  Malatesta. 

"Vou  have  turned  the  tide,  but  not  stemmed  it,  noble 
Adrian,"  whispered  the  ever-boding  Montreal,  as  amidst 
the  murmurs  of  the  general  approbation,  the  young  Colon- 
na  resumed  his  seat. 

"  How  mean  you  ?"  said  Adrian. 

"That  your  soft  words,  like  all  patrician  conciliations, 
have  come  too  late." 

Not  another  noble  stirrerl,  though  they  felt,  perhaps, 
disposed  to  join  in  the  general  feeling  of  amnesty,  and  ap- 
peared by  signs  and  whispers  to  applaud  the  speech  of 
Adrian.  They  were  too  habituated  to  the  ungracefulness 
of  an  unlettered  pride,  to  bow  themselves  to  address  con- 
ciliating language  either  to  the  people  or  their  foes.  And 
Raimond,  glancing  round,   and  not  willing   that   their  un- 
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seemly  silence  should  be  long  remarked,  rose  at  once,  to 
give  it  the  best  construction  in  his  power. 

"My  son,  thou  hast  spoken  as  a  patriot  and  a  Christian  ; 
by  the  approving  silence  of  your  peers,  we  all  feel  that  they 
share  your  sentiments.  Break  we  up  the  meeting — its  end 
is  obtained.  The  manner  of  our  proceeding  against  the 
leagued  robbers  of  the  road  requires  maturer  consideration 
elsewhere.     This  day  shall  be  an  epoch  in  our  history." 

"It  shall,"  quoth  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  gruffly  between  his 
teeth. 

"  Children,  my  blessing  upon  you  all !  "  concluded  the 
vicar,  spreading  his  arms. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  crowd  poured  from  the 
church.  The  different  servitors  and  Hag-bearers  ranged 
themselves  on  the  steps  without,  each  train  anxious  for  their 
master's  precedence  ;  and  the  nobles,  gravely  collecting  in 
small  knots,  in  the  which  was  no  mixture  of  rival  blood, 
followed  the  crowd  down  the  aisles.  Soon  rose  again  the 
din,  and  the  noise,  and  the  wrangling,  and  the  oaths,  of  the 
hostile  bands,  as,  with  pain  and  labor,  the  vicar's  officers 
marshalled  them  in  "order  most  disorderly." 

But  so  true  were  Montreal's  words  to  Adrian,  that  the 
populace  already  half  forgot  the  young  noble's  generous 
appeal,  and  were  only  bitterly  commenting  on  the  un- 
gracious silence  of  his  brother  lords.  What,  too,  to  them 
was  this  crusade  against  the  robbers  of  the  road  ?  They 
blamed  the  good  bishop  for  not  saying  boldly  to  the  nobles 
— "  Ye  are  the  first  robbers  we  must  march  against !  "  The 
popular  discontents  had  gone  far  beyond  palliatives  ;  they 
had  arrived  at  that  point  when  the  people  longed  less  for 
reform  than  change.  There  are  times  when  a  revolution 
cannot  be  warded  off  ;  it  must  come — come  alike  by  resist- 
ance or  by  concession.  Woe  to  that  race  in  which  a  revo- 
lution produces  no  fruits! —  in  which  the  thunderbolt  smites 
the  high  place,  but  does  not  purify  the  air !  To  suffer  io 
vain  is  often  the  lot  of  the  noblest  individuals  ;  but  when  a 
people  suffer  in  vain,  let  them  curse  themselves! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Ambitious  Citizen,  and  tiie  Ambitious  Soldier. 

Tin-:  Bisliop  of  Orvictto  lingered  last,  to  confer  with  Ri- 
enzi,  wlio  awaited  him  in  the  recesses  of  the  Lateran.  Rai- 
nnond  had  the  penetration  not  to  be  seduced  into  believing 
tiiat  tlie  late  scene  could  effect  any  reformation  amongst  the 
nobles,  heal  their  divisions,  or  lead  them  actively  against 
the  infesters  of  the  Campagna.  But,  as  he  detailed  to  Ri- 
enzi  all  that  had  occurred  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  that 
hero  of  the  scene,  he  concluded  with  saying  : — 

"You  will  perceive  from  this,  oneg(Jod  result  will  be  pro- 
duced :  the  first  armed  dissension — the  first  fray  among  the 
nobles — will  seem  like  a  breach  of  promise  ;  and,  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  pope,  a  reasonable  excuse  for  despairing  of 
all  amendment  amongst  the  barons — an  excuse  which  will 
sanction  the  efforts  of  the  first,  and  the  approval  of  the 
last." 

'•For  such  a  fray  we  shall  not  long  wait,"  answered  Ri- 
enzi. 

"I  believe  the  prophecy,"  answered  Raimond,  smiling; 
"at  present  all  runs  well.     Go  you  with  us   homeward?" 

"Nay,  I  think  it  better  to  tarry  here  till  the  crowd  is  en- 
tirely dispersed  ;  for  if  they  were  to  see  me,  jn  their  present 
excitement,  they  might  insist  on  some  rash  and  hasty  enter- 
prise. Besides,  my  lord,"  added  Rienzi,  "with  an  ignorant 
people,  however  honest  and  enthusiastic,  the  rule  must  be 
rigidly  observed — stale  not  your  presence  by  custom. 
Never  may  men  like  me,  who  have  no  external  rank,  appear 
amongst  the  crowd,  save  on  those  occasions  when  the  mind 
is  itself  a  rank." 

"That  is  true,  as  you  have  no  train,"  answered  Raimond, 
thinking  of  his  own  well-liveried  menials.  "  Adieu,  then, 
we  shall  meet  soon." 

"Ay,  at  Philippi,  my  lord.  Reverend  father,  your  bless- 
ing!" 

It  was  some  time  subsequent  to  this  conference  that  Ri- 
enzi quitted  the  sacred  edifice.  As  he  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  church — now  silent  and  deserted — the  hour   that   pre- 
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cedes  the  brief  twiliirht  of  the  South  lent  its  maiific  to  the 
view.  Tliere  he  beheld  the  sweeping  arehes  of  the  mighty 
Aqueduct  extending  far  along  tlic  scene,  and  backed  by  tlic 
distant  and  purpled  hills.  Before — to  the  right — rose  the 
gate  which  took  its  Roman  name  from  the  Coclian  Mount, 
at  whose  declivity  it  yet  stands.  Beyond— from  the  height 
of  the  steps — he  saw  the  villages  scattered  through  the  gray 
Campagna,  whitening  in  the  sloped  sun  ;  and  in  tJie  furthest 
distance  the  mountain  shadows  began  to  darken  over  tlie 
roofs  of  the  ancient  Tusculum,  and  the  second  Albau  *  city, 
which  yet  rises,  in  desolate  neglect,  above  the  vanished 
palaces  of  Ponipey  and  Domitian. 

The  Roman  stood  absorbed  and  motionless  for  some  mo- 
ments, gazing  on  the  scene,  and  inhaling  the  sweet  balm  of 
the  mellow  air.  It  was  the  soft  spring-time — the  season  of 
flowers,  and  green  leaves,  and  whispering  winds — the  pasto- 
ral May  of  Italia's  poets  :  but  hushed  was  the  voice  of  song 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — the  reeds  gave  music  no  more. 
From  the  sacred  Mount  in  which  Saturn  held  his  home,  the 
Dryad  and  the  Nymph,  and  Italy's  native  Sylvan,  were  gone 
for  ever.  Rienzi's  original  nature — its  enthusiasm — its  vene- 
ration for  the  past — its  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  great 
— that  very  attachment  to  the  graces  and  pomp  which  give 
so  florid  a  character  to  the  harsh  realities  of  life,  and  which 
power  afterwards  too  luxuriantly  developed;  the  exuber- 
ance of  thoughts  and  fancies,  which  poured  itself  from  his 
lips  in  so  brilliant  and  inexhaustible  a  flood — all  bespoke 
those  intellectual  and  imaginative  biasses,  which,  in  calmer 
times,  might  have  raised  him  in  literature  to  a  more  indis- 
putable eminence  than  that  to  which  action  can  ever  lead  ; 
and  something  of  such  consciousness  crossed  his  spirit  at 
that  moment. 

"  Happier  liad  it  been  for  me,"  thought  he,  "  had  I  never 
looked  out  from  my  own  heart  upon  the  world.  I  had  all 
within  me  tliat  makes  contentment  of  the  present,  because 
I  had  that  which  can  make  me  forget  the  present.  I  had 
the  power  to  re-people — to  create  :  the  legends  and  dreams 
of  Old — the  divine  faculty  of  verse,  in  which  the  beautiful 
superfluities  of  the  heart  can  pour  themselves — these  were 
mine  !  Petrarch  chose  wisely  for  himself  !  To  address  the 
world,  but  from  without  the  world  ;  to  persuade — to  excite 

*  The  first  Alba — the  Alba  Longa — whose  oritiin  fable  ascribes  to  Ascanius,  was  destroyed 
by  TuUus  Hostilius.  The  second  Alba,  or  modem  Albano,  was  erected  on  the  plain  below  th* 
ancient  town,  a  little  before  the  time  of  Nero. 
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— to  command, — for  tlicsc  arc  the  aim  and  glory  of  ambi- 
tion ; —  hut  to  shun  its  tumult  and  its  toil!  His  the  quiet 
cell  wliich  he  fills  with  the  shapes  of  beauty — the  solitude, 
from  which  he  can  banish  the  evil  times  whereon  we  are 
fallen,  but  in  which  he  can  dream  back  the  great  hearts  and 
the  glorious  epochs  of  the  past.  For  me—  to  what  cares  I 
am  wedded  !  to  what  labors  I  am  bound  !  what  instruments 
I  must  us^  !  what  disguises  I  must  assume  !  to  tricks  and 
artifice  I  must  bow  my  pride  !  Base  are  my  enemies — un- 
certain my  friends  I  and  verily,  in  this  struggle  with  blinded 
and  mean  men,  the  soul  itself  becomes  warped  and  dwarf- 
ish. Patient  and  darkling,  the  Means  creep  through  caves 
and  the  soiling  mire,  to  gain  at  last  the  light  which  is  the 
End." 

In  these  reflections  there  was  a  truth,  the  whole  gloom 
and  sadness  of  which  the  Roman  had  ncjt  yet  experienced. 
However  august  be  the  object  we  propose  to  ourselves, 
every  less  worthy  path  we  take  to  insure  it  distorts  the 
mental  sight  of  our  ambition  ;  and  the  means,  by  degrees, 
abase  the  end  to  their  own  standard.  This  is  the  true  mis- 
fortune of  a  man  nobler  than  his  age — that  the  instruments 
he  must  use  soil  himself :  half  he  reforms  his  times  ;  but 
half,  too,  the  times  will  corrupt  the  reformer.  His  own 
craft  undermines  his  safety, — the  people,  whom  he  liimself 
accustoms  to  a  false  excitement,  perpetually  crave  it ;  and 
when  their  ruler  ceases  to  seduce  their  fancy,  he  falls  their 
victim.  The  reform  he  makes  by  these  means  is  hollow  and 
momentar)- — it  is  swept  away  with  himself  :  it  was  but  the 
trick — the  show — the  wasted  genius  of  a  conjuror  :  the  cur- 
tain falls — the  magic  is  over — the  cup  and  balls  are  kicked 
aside.  Better  one  slow  step  in  enlightenment, — which  being 
made  by  the  reason  of  a  whole  people,  cannot  recede, — than 
these  sudden  flashes  in  the  depth  of  the  general  night,  which 
the  darkness,  by  contrast  doubly  dark,  swallows  up  everlast- 
ingly again. 

As,  slowly  and  musingly,  Rienzi  turned  to  quit  the 
church,  he  felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  shoulder. 

**  Fair  evening  to  you,  sir  scholar,"  said  a  frank  voice. 

"  To  you  I  return  the  courtesy,"  answered  Rienzi,  gazing 
upon  the  person  who  thus  suddenly  accosted  him,  and  in 
whose  white  cross  and  martial  bearing  the  reader  recognizes 
the  Knight  of  St.  John. 

-  "  Vou  know  me  not,  I  think  ?"  said  Montreal  ;  "  but  that 
matters  little,  we  may  easily  commence  our  acquaintance : 
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for  me,  indeed,  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have  made  myself 
already  acquainted  witli  you." 

"  Possibly  we  have  met  elsewhere,  at  the  house  of  one 
of  those  nobles  to  whose  rank  you  seem  to  belong  ?" 

"  Belong  !  no,  not  exactly  !  "  returned  Montreal,  proudly. 
"  High-born  and  great  as  your  magnates  deem  themselves, 
I  would  not,  while  the  mountains  caii  yield  one  free  spot  for 
my  footstep,  change  my  place  in  the  world's  maity  grades 
for  theirs.  To  the  brave,  there  is  but  one  sort  of  plebeian, 
and  that  is  the  coward.  But  you,  sage  Rienzi,"  continued 
the  knight,  in  a  gayer  tone,  "  I  have  seen  in  more  stirring 
scenes  than  the  hall  of  a  Roman  baron." 

Rienzi  glanced  keenly  at  Montreal,  who  met  his  eye 
with  an  open  brow. 

**  Yes  !  "  resumed  the  knight — "but  let  us  walk  on  ;  suffer 
me  for  a  few  moments  to  be  your  companion.  Yes  !  I  have 
listened  to  you  —the  other  eve,  when  you  addressed  the 
populace,  and  to-day,  when  you  rebuked  the  nobles  ;  and 
at  midnight,  too,  not  long  since,  when  (your  ear,  fair  sir ! — 
lower,  it  is  a  secret  ! ) — at  midnight,  too,  when  you  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  brotherhood  to  the  bold  conspirators  on 
the  ruined  Aventine  !  " 

As  he  concluded,  the  knight  drew  himself  aside  to  watch, 
upon  Rienzi's  countenance,  the  effect  which  his  words 
might  produce. 

A  slight  tremor  passed  over  the  frame  of  the  conspira- 
tor— for  so,  unless  the  conspiracy  succeed,  would  Rienzi  be 
termed,  by  others  than  Montreal  :  he  turned  abruptly  round 
to  confront  the  knight,  and  placed  his  hand  involuntarily 
on  his  sword,  but  presently  relinquished  the  grasp. 

*'  Ha  ! "  said  the  Roman  slowly,  "  if  this  be  true,  fall 
Rome  !     There  is  treason  even  among  the  free  !  " 

"No  treason,  brave  sir  !  "  answered  Montreal  ;  "I  pos- 
sess thy  secret — but  none  have  betrayed  it  to  me." 

"  And  is  it  as  friend  or  foe  that  thou  hast  learned  it  ? " 

"  That  as  it  may  be,"  returned  Montreal,  carelessly. 
"  Enough,  at  present,  that  I  could  send  thee  to  the  gibbet, 
if  I  said  but  the  word, — to  show  my  power  to  be  thy  foe  ; 
enough,  that  I  have  not  done  it,  to  prove  my  disposition  to 
be  thy  friend." 

"  Thou  mistakest,  stranger  !  that  man  does  not  live  who 
could  shed  my  blood  in  the  streets  of  Rome  !  The  gibbet ! 
Little  dost  thou  know  of  the  power  which  surrounds 
Rienzi." 
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These  words  were  said  with  some  scorn  and  bitterness  ; 
but,  alter  a  moment's  pause,  Rienzi  resumed,  more 
cahnly  : — 

"  By  the  cross  on  thy  mantle,  thou  belongcst  to  one  of 
the  proudest  orders  of  knighthood  :  thou  art  a  foreigner, 
and  a  cavalier.  What  generous  sympathies  can  convert 
thee  into'a  friend  of  the  Roman  people  ?" 

"Cola  di  Rien/i,"  returned  Montreal,  "the  sympathies 
that  unite  us  are  those  whicli  unite  all  men  who,  by  their 
own  efforts,  rise  above  the  herd.  True,  I  was  born  noble 
— but  powerless  and  poor  :  at  my  beck  now  move,  from 
city  to  city,  the  armed  instruments  of  authority  :  my  breath 
is  the  law  of  thousands.  This  empire  I  have  not  inherit- 
ed ;  I  won  it  by  a  cool  brain  and  a  fearless  arm.  Know 
me  for  Walter  de  Montreal;  is  it  not  a  name  that  speaks 
a  spu-it  kindred  to  thine  own?  Is  not  ambition  a  common 
sentiment  between  us  ?  I  do  not  marshal  soldiers  for  gain 
only,  though  men  have  termed  me  avaricious — nor  butcher 
peasants  for  the  love  of  blood,  though  men  have  called  me 
cruel.  Arms  and  wealth  are  the  sinews  of  power  ;  it  is 
power  that  I  desire  ; — thou,  bold  Rienzi,  struggles!  thou  not 
for  the  same  ?  Is  it  the  rank  breath  of  the  garlic-chewing 
mob — is  it  the  whispered  envy  of  schoolmen — is  it  the  hol- 
low mouthings  of  boys  who  call  thee  patriot  and  freeman, 
words  to  trick  the  ear — that  will  content  thee  ?  These  are 
but  thy  instruments  \.o  power.      Have  I  spt^ken  truly  ?  " 

Whatever  distaste  Rienzi  might  C(jnceive  at  this  speech, 
he  masked  effectually.  "Certes,"  said  he,  "  it  vvoidd  be  in 
vain,  renowned  captain,  to  deny  that  I  seek  but  that  power 
of  which  thou  speakest.  But  what  union  can  there  be  be- 
tween the  ambition  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  the  leader  of 
paid  armies  that  take  their  cause  only  according  to  their 
liire — to-day,  fight  for  liberty  in  Florence — to-morrow,  for 
tyranny  in  Bologna?  Pardon  my  frankness;  for  in  this 
age  that  is  deemed  no  disgrace  which  I  impute  to  thy  ar- 
mies. Valor  and  generalship  are  held  to  consecrate  any 
cause  they  distinguish  ;  and  he  who  is  the  master  of  princes, 
maybe  well  honored  by  them  as  their ecjual." 

"We  are  entering  into  a  less  deserted  quarter  of  the 
town,"  said  the  knight ;  "  is  there  no  secret  place — no  Aven- 
tine — in  this  directif>n.  where  we  can  confer  ?" 

'  "  Hush  I  "  replied  Rienzi,  cautiously  looking  round.  "  I 
thank  thee,  noble  Montreal,  for  the  hint  ;  nor  may  it  be  well 
for  us  to  be  seen  together.     Wilt  thou  deign  to  follow  me  to 
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my  liome,  by  the  Palatine  Bridge  ?  *  there  we  can  converse 
undisturbed  and  secure." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Montreal,  falling  back. 

With  a  (juick  and  hurried  step,  Rienzi  passed  through 
the  town,  in  which  wherever  he  was  discovered,  the  scat- 
tered citizen  saluted  him  with  marked  respect  ;  and  turning 
through  a  labyrinth  of  dark  alleys,  as  if  to  shun  .the  more 
public  thoroughfares,  arrived  at  length  at  a  broad  space 
near  the  river.  Tlie  first  stars  of  night  shone  down  on  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  which  the  chances  of 
Time  had  already  converted  into  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
of  Egypt ;  and  facing  the  twice-hallowed  edifice  stood  tlie 
house  of  l\icnzi. 

"  It  is  a  fair  omen  to  have  my  mansion  facing  the  an- 
cient Temple  of  Fortune,"  said  Rienzi,  smiling,  as  Montreal 
followed  the  Roman  into  the  chamber  I  have  already  des- 
cribed. 

"Yet  Valor  need  never  pray  to  Fortune,"  said  the 
knight  ;  "the  first  commands  the  last." 

Long  was  the  conference  between  these  two  men,  the 
most  enterprising  of  their  age.  Meanwhile,  let  me  make 
the  reader  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  designs  of  Montreal,  than  the  hurry  of  events  has  yet 
permitted  him  to  become. 

Walter  de  Montreal,  generally  known  in  the  chronicles 
of  Italy  by  the  designation  of  Fra  Morcale,  had  passed  into 
Italy — a  bold  adventurer,  worthy  to  become  a  successor  of 
those  roving  Normans  (from  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
whom,  by  the  mother's  side,  he  claimed  descent)  who  had 
formerly  played  so  strange  a  part  in  the  chivalric  errantry 
of  Europe, — realizing  the  fable  of  Amadis  and  Palmerin — 
(each  knight  in  himself  a  host),  winning  territories  and 
oversetting  thrones  ;  acknowledging  no  laws  save  those  of 
knio-hthood;  never  confounding-  themselves  with  the  tribe 
amongst  which  they  settled  ;  incapable  of  becoming  citizens, 
and  scarcely  contented  with  aspiring  to  be  kings.  At  that 
time,  Italy  was  the  India  of  all  those  well-born  and  penni- 
less adventurers  who,  like  Montreal,  had  inflamed  their  im- 
agination by  the  ballads  and  legends  of  the  Roberts  and  the 
Godfreys  of  old  ;  who  had  trained  themselves  from  youth  to 

*  The  picturesque  ruins  shown  at  this  day  as  having  once  been  the  habitation  of  the  cele- 
brated Cola  di  Rienzi.  were  Ions;  asserted  by  the  antiquarians  to  have  belonged  to  another 
Cola  or  Nicola.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  dispute  has  been  lately  decided  ;  and,  in- 
deed, no  one  but  an  antiquan.',  and  that  a  Roman  one,  could  suppose  that  there  were  two 
Colas  to  whonv  the  inscription  on  the  house  would  apply. 
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manage  the  barb,  and  bear,  through  the  heats  of  summer, 
the  weight  of  arm?  ;  and  wlio,  passing  into  an  eflfeminate 
and  ciistracted  hmd,  had  only  to  exhibit  bravery  in  order  to 
command  wealth.  It  was  considered  no  disgrace  for  some 
powerful  chieftain  to  collect  together  a  band  of  these  hardy 
aliens, — to  subsist  amidst  the  mountains  on  booty  and  pil- 
lage,— to  make  war  upon  tyrant  or  republic,  as  interest 
suggested,  and  to  sell,  at  enormous  stipends,  the  immuni- 
ties of  peace.  Sometimes  they  hired  themselves  to  one 
state  to  protect  it  against  the  other  ;  and  the  next  year  be- 
held them  in  the  field  against  their  former  employers.  These 
bauds  of  Northern  stipendiaries  assumed,  therefore,  a  civil, 
as  well  as  a  military,  importance  :  they  were  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  safety  of  one  state  as  they  were  destructive  to  the 
security  of  all.  But.  five  years  before  the  present  date,  the 
Florentine  Republic  had  liired  the  services  of  a  celebrated 
leader  of  these  foreign  soldiers, — Gaultier,  Duke  of  Athens. 
By  acclamation,  the  people  themselves  had  elected  that 
warrior  to  the  state  of  prince,  or  tyrant,  of  their  state  ;  be- 
fore the  year  was  completed,  they  revolted  against  his  cru- 
elties, or  rather  against  his  exactions, — for,  despite  all  the 
boasts  of  their  historians,  they  felt  an  attack  on  their  purses 
more  deeply  than  an  assault  on  their  liberties, — they  had 
chased  him  from  their  city,  and  once  more  proclaimed 
themselves  a  Republic.  The  bravest,  and  most  favored  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  had  been  Walter  de 
Montreal ;  he  had  shared  the  rise  and  the  downfall  of  his 
chief.  Amongst  popular  commotions,  the  acute  and  obser- 
vant mind  of  the  Knight  of  St.  John  had  learned  no  mean 
civil  experience  ;  he  had  learned  to  sound  a  people — to 
know  how  far  they  would  endure — to  construe  the  signs  of 
revolution — to  be  a  reader  of  the  times.  After  the  down- 
fall of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  as  a  Free  Companion,  in  other 
words  a  Freebooter,  Montreal  had  augmented  under  the 
fierce  Werner  his  riches  and  his  renown.  At  present  with- 
out employment  worthy  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  intrigue, 
the  disordered  and  chiefless  state  of  Rome  had  attracted 
him  thither.  In  the  league  he  had  proposed  to  Colonna — 
in  the  suggestions  he  had  made  to  the  vanity  of  that  signor 
— his  own  f)bject  was  to  render  his  services  indispensable 
— to  constitute  himself  the  head  of  the  soldiery  whom  his 
proposed  designs  would  render  necessary  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Colonna,  could  it  be  excited — and,  in  the  vastness 
of   his    hardy  genius  for  enterprise,  he   probably  foresaw 
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that  the  command  of  such  a  force  would  be,  in  reali- 
ty, the  command  of  Rome  ; — a  counter-revolution  might 
easily  unseat  the  Colonna  and  elect  himself  to  the  princi- 
pality. It  had  sometimes  been  the  custom  of  Rome,  as 
of  other  Italian  States,  to  prefer  for  a  chief  magistrate, 
under  tlie  title  of  Podesta,  a  foreigner  to  a  native.  And 
Montreal  hoped  that  he  might  possibly  become  to  Rome 
what  the  Duke  of  Athens  had  been  to  Florence — an  ambi- 
tion he  knew  well  enough  to  be  above  the  gentleman  of 
Provence,  but  not  above  the  leader  of  an  army.  But,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  his  sagacity  perceived  at  once  that  he 
could  not  move  the  aged  head  of  the  patricians  to  those 
hardy  and  perilous  measures  which  were  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  supreme  power.  Contented  with  his  present 
station,  and  taught  moderation  by  his  age  and  his  past  re- 
verses, Stephen  Colonna  was  not  the  man  to  risk  a  scaffold 
from  the  hope  to  gain  a  throne.  The  contempt  whicli  the 
old  patrician  professed  for  the  people  and  their  idol,  also 
taught  the  deep-thinking  Montreal  that,  if  the  Colonna  pos- 
sessed not  the  ambition,  neither  did  he  possess  the  policy, 
requisite  for  empire.  The  knight  found  his  caution  against 
Rienzi  in  vain,  and  he  turned  to  Rienzi  himself.  Little 
cared  the  Knight  of  St.  John  which  party  were  uppermost 
— prince  or  people — so  that  his  own  objects  w^ere  attained  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  studied  the  humors  of  a  people,  not  in  order 
to  serve,  but  to  rule  them  ;  and,  believing  all  men  actuated 
by  a  similar  ambition,  he  imagined  that,  whether  a  dema- 
gogue or  a  patrician  reigned,  the  people  were  equally  to  be 
victims,  and  tliat  the  cry  of  "  Order"  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
"  Liberty"  on  tlie  other,  was  but  the  mere  pretext  by  which 
the  energy  of  one  man  sought  to  justify  his  ambition  over  the 
herd.  Deeming  himself  one  of  the  most  honorable  spirits 
of  his  age,  he  believed  in  no  honor  which  he  was  unable  to 
feel ;  and,  skeptic  in  virtue,  was  therefore  credulous  of 
vice. 

But  the  boldness  of  his  own  nature  inclined  him,  perhaps, 
rather  to  the  adventurous  Rienzi  than  to  the  self-complacent 
Colonna  ;  and  he  considered  that  to  the  safetv  of  the  first 
he  and  his  armed  minions  might  be  even  more  necessary 
than  to  that  of  the  last.  At  present  his  main  object  was  to 
learn  from  Rienzi  the  exact  strength  which  he  possessed, 
and  how  far  he  was  prepared  for  any  actual  revolt. 

The  acute  Roman  took  care,  on  the  one  hand,  how  he 
betrayed  to  the  knight  more  than  he  yet  knew,  or  he  dis* 
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giisted  him  by  apparent  reserve  on  the  other.  Crafty  as 
Montreal  was,  he  possessed  not  that  wonderful  art  of  mas- 
tering others  which  was  so  pre-eminently  the  gift  of  the 
eloquent  and  profound  Rie'nzi,  and  the  diflference  between 
the  grades  of  their  intellect  was  visible  in  their  present 
conference. 

"I  see,"  said  Rien/i,  "  that  amidst  all  the  events  which 
have  lately  smiled  upon  my  ambition,  none  is  so  favorable 
as  that  which  assures  me  of  your  countenance  and  friend- 
ship. In  truth,  I  require  some  armed  alliance.  Would  you 
believe  it,  our  friends,  so  bold  in  private  meetings,  yet 
shrink  from  a  public  explosion.  They  fear  not  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  soldiery  of  the  ]")atricians  ;  for  it  is  the  remark- 
able feature  of  the  Italian  courage,  that  they  have  no  terror 
for  each  other,  but  the  casque  and  sword  of  a  foreign  hire- 
ling make  them  quail  like  deer." 

"They  will  welcome  gladly,  then,  the  assurance  that 
such  hirelings  shall  be  in  their  service — not  against  them  ; 
and  as  many  as  you  desire  for  the  revolution,  so  many  shall 
you  receive." 

"But  the  pay  and  the  conditions,"  said  Ricnzi,  with  his 
dry,  sarcastic  smile.  "How  shall  we  arrange  the  first,  and 
what  shall  we  hold  to  be  the  second  ? " 

"That  is  an  affair  easily  concluded,"  replied  Montreal. 
"  For  me,  to  tell  you  frankly,  the  glory  and  excitement  of 
so  great  a  revulsion  would  alone  sufTice.  I  like  to  feel  my- 
self necessary  to  the  completion  of  high  events.  For  my 
men,  it  is  otherwise.  Your  first  act  will  be  to  seize  the 
revenues  of  the  state.  Well,  whatever  they  amount  to,  the 
product  of  the  first  year,  great  or  small,  shall  be  divided 
amongst  us.  You  the  one  half,  I  and  my  men  the  other 
half." 

"It  is  much,"  said  Rienzi,  gravely,  and  as  if  in  calcula- 
tion,— "but  Rome  cannot  purchase  her  liberties  too  dearly. 
So  be  it  then  decided.' 

"Amen!— and  now,  then,  what  is  your  force?  for  these 
eighty  or  a  hundred  signc^rs  of  the  Aventine, — worthy  men, 
doubtless, — scarce  suffice  for  a  revolt ! " 

Gazing  cautiously  round  the  room,  the  Roman  placed 
his  hand  on  Montreal's  arm — 

"  Between  you  and  me,  it  requires  time  to  cement  it. 
We  shall  be  unable  to  stir  these  five  week.s.  I  have  too 
rashly  anticipated  the  period.     The  corn  is  indeed  cut,  but 
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I  must  now,  by  private  adjuration  and  address,  bind  up  the 
scattered  slaeaves." 

"Five  weeks,"  repeated  Montreal ;"  that  is  far  longer 
than  I  anticipated." 

"  What  I  desire,"  continued  Ricnzi,  fixing  his  searching 
eyes  upon  Montreal,  "  is,  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  should 
preserve  a  profound  calm, — we  should  remove  every  suspi- 
cion. I  shall  bury  myself  in  my  studies,  and  convoke  no 
more  meetings." 


Well- 


"  And  for  yourself,  noble  knight,  might  I  venture  to  dic- 
tate, I  would  pray  you  to  mix  with  the  nobles — to  pro- 
fess for  me  and  for  the  people  the  profoundest  contempt— 
and  to  contribute  to  rock  them  yet  more  in  the  cradle  of 
their  false  security.  Meanwhile,  you  could  quietly  with- 
draw as  many  of  the  armed  mercenaries  as  you  influence 
from  Rome,  and  leave  the  nobles  without  their  only  defend- 
ers. Collecting  these  hardy  warriors  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  a  day's  march  from  hence,  we  may  be  able  to 
summon  them  at  need,  and  they  shall  appear  at  our  gates, 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  rising — hailed  as  deliverers  by  the 
nobles,  but  in  reality  allies  with  the  people.  In  the  confu- 
sion and  despair  of  our  enemies  at  discovering  their  mis- 
take, they  will  fly  from  the  city." 

"  And  its  revenues  and  its  empire  wnll  become  the  ap- 
panage of  the  hardy  soldier  and  the  intriguing  demagogue  !  " 
cried  Montreal,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Sir  knight,  the  division  shall  be  equal." 

"  Agreed ! " 

"  And  now,  noble  Montreal,  a  flask  of  our  best  vintage  ! " 
said  Rienzi,  changing  his  tone. 

"You  know  the  Provenc^als,"  answered  Montreal,  gaily. 

The  wine  was  brought,  the  conversation  became  free 
and  familiar,  and  Montreal,  whose  craft  was  acquired,  and 
whose  frankness  was  natural,  unwittingly  committed  his 
secret  projects  and  ambition  more  nakedly  to  Rienzi  than 
he  had  designed  to  do.  They  parted  apparently  the  best 
of  friends. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Rienzi,  as  they  drained  the  last  gob- 
let, ''Stephen  Colonna  betakes  him  to  Corneto,  with  a  con- 
vey of  corn,  on  the  19th.  Will  it  not  be  as  well  if  you  join 
him.  You  can  take  that  opportimity  to  whisper  discontent 
to  the  mercenaries  that  accompany  him  on  his  mission,  and 
induce  them  to  our  plan." 
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"  I  thoup:ht  of  that  before,"  returned  Montreal  ;  "  it  shall 
be  done.     For  the  present,  farewell! 

"  '  His  barb,  ami  l)is  sword, 

Ami  his  lady  tiic  ])cerless, 
Arc  all  that  arc  prized 
By  Orlando  the  fearless. 

Success  to  the  Norman, 

The  darling  of  story  ; 
I  lis  glory  is  pleasure — 

His  pleasure  is  glory.'  " 

Chanting  this  rude  ditty  as  he  resumed  his  mantle,  the 
knight  waved  his  hand  to  Rienzi,  and  departed. 

Rienzi  watched  the  receding  f(jrm  of  his  guest  with  an 
expression  of  hate  and  fear  upon  his  countenance.  "Give 
that  man  the  power,"  he  muttered,  "  and  he  may  be  a  second 
Totila.*  Methinks  I  see,  in  his  griping  and  ferocious  nature 
— through  all  the  gloss  of  its  gaiety  and  knightly  grace — 
the  very  personification  of  our  old  Gothic  foes.  1  trust  I 
have  lulled  him  !  V'^crily,  two  suns  could  no  more  blaze  in 
one  atmosphere,  than  Walter  de  Montreal  and  Cola  di 
Rienzi  live  in  the  same  city.  The  star-seers  tell  us  that  we 
feel  a  secret  and  uncontrollable  antipathy  to  those  whose 
astral  influences  destine  them  to  work  us  evil ;  such  anti- 
pathy do  I  feel  for  yon  fair-faced  homicide.  Cross  not  my 
path,  Montreal  ! — cross  not  my  path  !  " 

With  this  soliloquy  Rienzi  turned  within,  and,  retiring  to 
his  apartment,  was  seen  no  more  that  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Procession  of  the  Barons. — The  Beginning  of  the  End. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  iQth  c^f  May,  the  air  was  brisk 
and  clear,  and  the  sun,  which  had  just  risen,  shone  cheerily 
upon  the  glittering  casques  and  spears  of  a  gallant  proces- 
sion of  armed  horsemen,  sweeping  through  the  long  and 
principal  street  of  Rome.  The  neighing  of  the  horses,  the 
ringing  of  the  hoofs,  the  dazzle  of  the  armor,  and  the  tossing 
to  and  fro  of  the  standards,  adorned  with  the  proud  insignia 

♦  Innocent  VI.,  some  years  afterwards,  proclaimed  Montreal  to  be  worse  than  Totila. 
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of  the  Colonna,  presented  one  of  the  gay  and  brilliant  spec- 
tacles peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

At  the  head  of  the  troop,  on  a  stout  palfrey,  rode  Stephen 
Colonna.  At  his  right  was  the  Knight  of  Provence,  curbing 
with  an  easy  hand  a  slight  but  fiery  steed  of  the  Arab  race  : 
behind  him  followed  two  squires,  the  one  leading  his  war- 
horse,  the  other  bearing  his  lance  and  helmet.  At  the  left 
of  Stephen  Colonna  rode  Adrian,  grave  and  silent,  and  re- 
plying only  by  monosyllables  to  the  gay  bavardage  of  the 
Knight  of  Provence.  A  considerable  number  of  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  nobles  followed  the  old  baron  ;  and  the  train 
was  closed  by  a  serried  troop  of  foreign  horsemen,  com- 
pletely armed. 

There  was  no  crowd  in  the  street, — the  citizens  looked 
with  seeming  apathy  at  the  procession  from  their  half-closed 
shops. 

**  Have  these  Romans  no  passion  for  shows  ? "  asked 
Montreal  ;  "if  they  could  be  more  easily  amused,  they 
would  be  more  easily  governed." 

"  Oh,  Rienzi,  and  such  buffoons,  amuse  them.  We  do 
better,  we  terrify  !  "  replied  Stephen.. 

"  What  sings  the  troubadour.  Lord  Adrian  ?  "  said  Mont- 
real. 

"  '  Smiles,  false  smiles,  should  form  the  school 
For  those  vvlio  rise,  and  those  who  rule  ; 
The  brave  they  trick,  the  fair  subdue, 
Kings  deceive,  and  States  undo. 

Smiles,  false  smiles  ! 

Frowns,  true  frowns,  ourselves  betray, 
The  brave  arouse,  the  fair  dismay, 

Sting  the  pride,  which  blood  must  heal, 

Mix  the  bowl,  and  point  the  steel. 

Frowns,  true  frowns  ! ' 

"The  lay  Is  of  France,  signor  ;  yet  methinks  it  brings  its 
wisdom  from  Italy  ;  — for  the  serpent  smile  is  your  coun- 
trymen's proper  distinction,  and  the  frown  ill  becomes 
them." 

"  Sir  knight,"  replied  Adrian,  sharply,  and  incensed  at 
the  taimt  ;  "you  foreigners  have  taught  us  how  to  frown  : 
— a  virtue  sometimes." 

"But  not  wisdom,  unless  the  hand  could  maintain  what 
the  brow  menaced,"  returned  Montreal,  with  haughtiness  ; 
for  he  had  much  of  the   Franc  vivacity,  which   often  over- 
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came  his  prudence  ;  and  he   had  conceived  a  secret  pique 
against  Adrian  since  their  interview  at  Stephen's  palace. 

"Sir  kniglit,"  answered  Adrian,  C(ih)ring';  "our  conver- 
sation may  lead  to  warmer  words  than  I  would  desire  to 
have  with  one  who  has  rendered  me  so  gallant  a  service." 

*'  Nay,  tlicn.  let  us  go  back  to  the  troubadours,"  said 
Montreal,  indilTcrcntly.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  do  not  think 
highlv,  in  general,  of  Italian  honor,  or  Italian  valor  ;  your 
valor  I  acknowledge,  for  I  have  witnessed  it,  and  valor  and 
honor  go  together, — let  that  suffice  !  " 

As  Adrian  was  about  to  answer,  his  eye  fell  suddenly  on 
the  burly  form  of  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  who  was  leaning  his 
bare  and  brawny  arms  over  his  anvil,  and  gazing,  with  a 
smile,  upon  the  group.  There  was  something  in  that  smile 
which  turned  the  current  of  Adrian's  thoughts,  and  which  he 
could  not  contemplate  without  an  unaccountable  misgiving. 

"A  strong  villain  tliat,"  said  Montreal,  also  eyeing  the 
smith.  "I  should  like  to  enlist  him.  Fellow  !"  cried  he 
aloud,  "  you  have  an  arm  that  were  as  6t  to  wield  the  sword 
as  to  fashion  it.  Desert  your  anvil,  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Fra  Morcalc  !" 

The  smith  nodded  his  head.  "  Signer  cavalier,"  said  he, 
gravelv,  "  we  poor  men  have  no  passion  for  war  ;  we  want 
not  to  kill  others — we  desire  only  ourselves  to  live, — if  you 
will  let  us  !  " 

"  By  the  Holy  Mother,  a  slavish  answer  !  But  you  Ro- 
mans  " 

"Arc  slaves!"  interrupted  the  smith,  turning  away  to 
the  interior  of  his  forge. 

"  The  dog  is  mutinous,"  said  the  old  Colonna.  And  as 
the  band  swept  on,  the  rude  foreigners,  encouraged  by 
their  leaders,  had  each  some  taunt  or  jest,  uttered  in  a  bar- 
barous attempt  at  the  southern  />a/ois,  for  the  lazy  giant,  as 
he  again  appeared  in  front  of  his  forge,  leaning  on  his  anvil 
as  before,  and  betraving  no  sign  of  attention  to  hisinsulters, 
save  by  a  heightened  glow  of  his  swarthy  visage  ; — and  so 
the  gallant  procession  passed  through  the  streets,  and 
quitted  the  Eternal  City. 

There  was  a  long  interval  of  deep  silence — of  general 
calm — throughout  the  whole  of  Rome  :  the  shops  weie 
still  but  half  opened ;  no  man  betook  himself  to  his 
business  ;  it  was  like  the  commencement  of  some  holiday, 
when  indolence  precedes  enif>yment. 

About   noon,  a  few  small   knots  of  men  might  he  seen 
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scattered  about  the  streets,  whispering  to  eacli  other,  but 
soon  dispersing  ;  and  every  now  and  then,  a  single  passen- 
ger, generally  habited  in  the  long  robes  used  by  the  men  of 
letters,  or  in  the  more  sombre  garb  of  monks,  passed  hur- 
riedly up  the  street  towards  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt, 
once  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  Then,  again,  all  was  solitary 
and  deserted.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  single 
trntnpet !  It  swelled — it  gathered  on  the  ear.  Cecco  del 
Vecchio  looked  up  from  his  anvil  !  A  solitary  horseman 
paced  slowly  by  the  forge,  and  wound  along  loud  blast  of  the 
trumpet  suspended  round  his  neck,  as  he  passed  through 
the  middle  of  the  street.  Then  might  you  see  a  crowd,  sud- 
denly, and  as  by  magic,  appear  emerging  from  every  corner  ; 
the  street  became  thronged  with  multitudes  ;  but  it  was  only 
bv  the  tramp  of  their  feet,  and  an  indistinct  aifd  low  murmur, 
that  they  broke  the  silence.  Again  the  horseman  wound  his 
trump,  and  when  the  note  ceased,  he  cried  aloud — '  Friends 
and  Romans  !  to-morrow,  at  dawn  of  day,  let  each  man  find 
himself  unarmed  before  the  church  of  St.  Angelo.  Cola  di 
Rienzi  convenes  the  Romans  to  provide  for  the  good  state 
of  Rome.'  A  shout,  that  seemed  to  shake  the  bases  of  the 
seven  hills,  broke  forth  at  the  end  of  this  brief  exhortation  ; 
the  horseman  rode  slowly  on,  and  the  crowd  followed. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Conspirator  becomes  the  Magistrate. 

At  midnight,  when  the  rest  of  the  city  seemed  hushed  in 
rest,  lights  were  streaming  from  the  windows  of  the  church 
of  St.  Angelo.  Breaking  from  its  echoing  aisles,  the  long 
and  solemn  notes  of  sacred  music  stole  at  frequent  intervals 
upon  the  air.  Rienzi  was  praying  within  the  church  ;  thirty 
masses  consumed  the  hours  from  night  till  morn,  and  all 
the  sanction  of  religion  was  invoked  to  consecrate  tlie  enter- 
prise of  liberty.*     The  sim  had   long  risen,  and   the   crowd 

*  In  fact.  I  apprehend,  that  if  ever  the  life  of  Cola  di  Rienzi  shall  be  written  by  a  hand 
worthy  of  the  task,  it  T'itl  be  sfwixti  that  a  strong  religious  fueling  ivas  blended  vith  the 
jiolitical  eiit'iusiiisjit  of  the  feople — the  religious  /eeli?ig  of  a  pretnature  and  crude  re- 
formation, the  legacy  of  Arnold  of  Rrcscia.  It  was  not,  however,  one  excited  against  the 
priests,  but  favored  by  theji.    The  principal  conventual  orders  declared  for  the  revolution. 
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had  long  been  assembled  before  the  (  hurch-door,  and  in 
vast  streams  along  every  street  that  led  to  it — when  the  bell 
of  the  church  tolled  out  long  and  merrily;  and  as  it  ceased, 
the  voices  of  the  choristers  within  chanted  the  following 
hymn,  in  which  were  somewhat  strikingly,  though  l)arl)ar- 
ously  blended,  the  spirit  of  the  classic  patriotism  with  the 
fervor  of  religious  zeal  :  — 

THE  ROMAN  HYMN  OF  LIBERTY. 

"  Let  llic  mountains  exult  around  !  * 
On  her  seven- hil I'd  throne  renown'd, 
Once  more  old  Rome  is  crown'd  ! 

Jubilate  ! 

• 
Sing  out,  O  Vale  and  Wave  ! 
Look  up  from  each  laurell'd  grave, 
Bright  dust  of  the  deathless  l)rave  ! 

Jubilate  ! 

Pale  Vision,  what  art  thou  ? — Lo, 
From  Time's  dark  deeps. 
Like  a  Wind,  It  sweeps. 

Like  a  Wind,  when  the  tempests  blow. 

A  shadowy  form — as  a  giant  ghost — 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  armed  host  ! 
The  dead  man's  shroud  on  Its  awful  limbs  ; 
And  the  gloom  of  Its  presence  the  daylight  dims; 
And  the  trembling  world  looks  on  aghast — 
All  hail  to  the  SouL  of  the  mighty  Past  ! 

Hail  !  all  hail  ! 

If%  we  speak — as  we  hallow — It  moves.  It  breathe*, 
From  its  clouded  crest  bud  the  laurel  wreaths — 
As  a  .Sun  that  leaps  up  from  the  arms  of  Night, 
The  shadow  takes  sha|)e,  and  the  gloom  takes  light. 

Hail  !  all  hail  ! 

The  Soul  of  the  Past,  again, 

To  its  ancient  home, 

In  the  hearts  of  Rome, 
Hath  come  to  resume  its  reign  ! 

O  Fame,  with  a  prophet's  voice, 
Bid  the  ends  of  the  earth  rejoice 
Wherever  the  Proud  are  Strong, 
And  Right  is  oppress'd  by  Wrong; — 
Wherever  the  day  dim  shines 

•  "  Exultmt  in  circuito  Vcsiro  Monies."  &r. — I,et  the  mount.-jins  exult  around  !     So  begins 
Ricnzi's  letter  to  the  .Senate  and  Koman  people,  preserved  by  Houemius. 
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Through  the  cell  where  the  captive  pines  ; — 

Go  forth,  with  a  trumpet's  sound  ! 

And  tell  to  the  Nations  round — 

On  the  Hills  which  the  Heroes  trod — 

In  the  shiinesof  the  Saints  of  God — 

In  the  Qu^ais'  iiall,  and  the  Martyrs'  prison — 

Tha'  the  slumber  is  broke,  and  the  Sleeper  arisen  ! 

That  the  reign  of  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal  is  o'er ; 

And  Earth  feels  the  tread  of  TiiE  Roman  once  more  !  " 

As  tlie  hymn  ended,  the  gate  of  the  church  opened  ;  the 
crowd  gave  way  on  either  side,  and,  preceded  by  three  of 
the  young  nobles  of  the  inferior  order,  bearing  standards 
of  allegorical  design,  depicting  the  triumph  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  concord,  forth  issued  Rienzi,  clad  in  complete 
armor,  the  helmet  alone  excepted.  His  face  was  pale  with 
watching  and  intense  excitement — but  stern,  grave,  and 
solemnly  composed  ;  and  its  expression  so  repelled  any  vo- 
ciferous and  vulgar  burst  of  feeling,  that  those  who  beheld 
it  hushed  the  shout  on  their  lips,  and  stilled,  by  a  sirrjul- 
taneous  ci-y  of  reproof,  the  gratulations  of  the  crowd  behind. 
Side  by  side  with  Rienzi  moved  Raimond,  Bishop  of  Orvn- 
etto  :  and  behind,  marching  two  by  two,  followed  a  hun- 
dred men-at-arms.  In  complete  silence  the  procession  be- 
gan its  way,  until,  as  it  approached  the  Capitol,  the  awe  of 
the  crowd  gradually  vanished,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  voices  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  exultation  and 

joy- 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,  which  then 
made  the  principal  ascent  to  the  square  of  the  Capitol,  the 
procession  halted  ;  and  as  the  crowd  filled  up  that  vast 
space  in  front — adorned  and  hallowed  by  many  of  the  most 
majestic  columns  of  the  temples  of  old^ — Rienzi  addressed 
the  populace,  whom  he  had  suddenly  elevated  into  a  people. 

He  depicted  forcibly  the  servitude  and  misery  of  the 
citizens— the  utter  absence  of  all  law — the  want  even  of 
common  security  to  life  and  property.  He  declared  that, 
undaunted  by  the  peril  he  incurred,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
the  regeneration  of  their  common  country  ;  and  he  solemnly 
appealed  to  the  people  to  assist  the  enterprise,  and  at  once 
to  sanction  and  consolidate  the  revolution  by  an  established 
code  of  law  arid  a  constitutional  assembly.  He  then  ordered 
the  chart  and  outline  of  the  constitution  he  proposed,  to  be 
read  by  the  herald  to  the  multitude. 

It  created — or  rather  revived,  with  new  privileges  and 
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powers — .1  representative  assembly  of  councillors.  It  pro- 
claimed, as  its  first  law,  one  that  seems  simple  enough  to 
our  happier  times,  but  never  hitherto  executed  at  Rome  : 
every  wilful  homicide,  of  whatever  rank,  was  to  be  ])unished 
by  death.  It  enacted,  that  no  private  noble  or  citizen  should 
be  suffered  to  maintain  fortifications  and  garrisons  in  the 
city  or  the  country  ;  that  the  gates  and  bridges  of  the  state 
shoidd  be  under  the  control  of  whomsoever  should  be  elected 
chief  magistrate.  It  forbade  all  harbor  of  brigands,  merce- 
naries, and  robbers,  on  payment  of  a  thousand  marks  of 
silver  ;  and  it  made  the  barons  who  possessed  the  neighbor- 
ing territories  responsible  for  the  transport  of  merchandise. 
It  took  under  the  protection  of  the  state  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  It  appointed,  in  each  of  the  quarters  of  the  city, 
an  armed  militia,  wh(jm  the  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  Capi- 
tol, at  any  hour,  was  to  assemble  to  the  protection  of  the 
state.  It  ordained,  that  in  each  harbor  of  the  coast,  a  vessel 
should  be  stationed,  for  the  safeguard  of  commerce.  It  de- 
creed the  sum  of  one  hundred  florins  to  the  heirs  of  every 
man  who  died  in  the  defence  of  Rome  ;  and  it  devoted  the 
public  revenues  to  the  ser\'ice  and  protection  of  the  state. 

Such,  moderate  at  once  and  effectual,  was  the  outline  of 
the  new  constitution  ;  and  it  may  amuse  the  reader  to  con- 
sider how  great  must  have  been  the  previous  disorders  of 
the  city,  when  the  common  and  elementary  provisions  of 
civilization  and  security  made  the  character  of  the  code  pro- 
posed, and  the  limit  of  a  popular  revolution. 

The  most  rapturous  shouts  followed  the  sketch  of  the 
new  constitution  :  and,  amidst  the  clamor,  up  rose  the  huge 
form  of  Cecco  del  Vecchio.  Despite  his  condition,  he  was 
a  man  of  great  importance  at  the  present  crisis  :  his  zeal 
and  his  courage,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  his  brute  passion 
and  stubborn  prejudice,  had  made  him  popular.  The  lower 
order  of  mechanics  looked  to  him  as  their  head  and  repre- 
sentative ;  out,  then,  he  spake  loud  and  fearlessly, — speak- 
ing well,  because  his  mind  was  full  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Countrymen  and  Citizens  ! — This  new  constitution 
meets  with  .your  approbation — so  it  ought.  But  what  are 
good,  laws,  if  we  do  not  have  good  men  to  execute  them  ? 
Who  can  execute  a  law  so  well  as  the  man  who  designs  it  ? 
If  you  ask  mc  to  give  you  a  notion  how  to  make  a  good 
shield,  and  my  notion  pleases  you,  would  you  ask  me,  or 
another  smith,  to  make  it  for  you  ?  If  you  ask  another,  he 
may  make  a  good  shield,  but  it  would  not  be  the  same  as 
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that  which  I  should  have  made,  and  the  description  of 
which  contented  you.  Cola  di  Ricn/.i  lias  proposed  a  code 
of  law  that  sliall  be  our  shield.  Who  should  see  that  the 
shield  becorne  what  he  proposes,  but  Cola  di  Rienzi  ? 
Romans  !  I  suggest  that  Cola  di  Rienzi  be  intrusted  by 
the  people  with  the  authority,  by  whatsoever  name  he 
pleases,  of  carrying  the  new  constitution  into  effect ; — and 
whatever  be  the  means,  we,  the  people,  will  bear  him  harm- 
less." 

"  Long  life  to  Rienzi  ! — long  live  Cecco  del  Vecchio  ! 
He  hath  spoken  well  ! — none  but  the  law-maker  shall  be  the 
governor ! " 

Such  were  the  acclamations  which  greeted  the  ambitious 
heart  of  the  scholar.  The  voice  of  the  people  invested  him 
with  the  supreme  power.  He  had  created  a  commonwealth 
— to  become,  if  he  desired  it,  a  despot ! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
Looking  after  the  Halter  when  the  Mare  is  Stolen. 

While  such  were  the  events  at  Rome,  a  servitor  of 
Stephen  Colonna  was  already  on  his  way  to  Corneto.  The 
astonishment  with  which  the  old  baron  received  the  intelli- 
gence may  be  easily  imagined.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in 
convening  his  troop  ;  and,  while  in  all  the  bustle  of  depar- 
ture, the  Knight  of  St.  John  abruptly  entered  his  presence. 
His  mien  had  lost  its  usual  frank  composure. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  he,  hastily  ;  "  a  revolt  ? — Rienzi 
sovereign  of  Rome? — can  the  news  be  believed  ?  " 

"  It  is  too  true  ! "  said  Colonna,  Avith  a  bitter  smile, 
"Where  shall  we  hang  him  on  our  return  ?" 

"  Talk  not  so  wildl}',  sir  baron,"  replied  Montreal,  dis- 
courteously ;  "  Rienzi  is  stronger  than  you  think  for.  I 
know  what  men  are,  and  you  only  know  what  noblemen 
are  !     AVhere  is  your  kinsman,  Adrian  ?  " 

"  He  is  here,  noble  Montreal,"  said  Stephen,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  with  a  half-disdainful  smile  at  the  rebuke, 
which  he  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  resent  ;  "he  is 
here  ! — see  him  enter!  " 

"  You  have  heard  the  news  ?  "  exclaimed  Montreal. 
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"  1  have." 

'•  And  despise  the  revolutiuii  ?" 

'•  I  fear  it  !  " 

"  Tlien  you  have  some  sense  in  you.  But  tliis  is  none  of 
my  affair  :  I  will  not  interrupt  your  consultations.  Adieu 
for  the  present!"  and,  ere  Steplien  could  prevent  him,  the 
knie:ht  had  quitted  the  cliamher. 

"What  means  this  dcma<;ogue  ?  "  Montreal  muttered  to 
himself.  "Would  he  trick  me  ? — has  lie  j;ot  rid  of  my  pre- 
sence in  order  to  monopolize  all  the  profit  of  the  enterprise? 
I  fear  me  so! — the  cunninc:  Roman  !  We  nijrthern  warriors 
could  never  compete  with  the  intellect  of  these  Italians  but 
for  their  cowardice.  But  what  shall  be  done  ?  1  have  al- 
readv  bid  Rodolph  communicate  with  the  brigands,  and 
thev  are  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  their  present  lord. 
Well!  let  it  be  so!  Better  that  I  should  first  break  the 
power  of  the  barons,  and  then  make  my  own  terms,  sword 
in  hand,  with  the  plebeian.  And  if  I  fail  in  this, — sweet 
Adeline  !  I  shall  see  thee  an:ain  !  that  is  some  comfort  ! — 
and  Louis  of  Hungary  will  bid  high  {or  the  arm  and  brain 
of  Walter  de  Montreal.  What,  ho  !  Rodolph  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  as  the  sturdy  form  of  the  trooper,  half- 
armed  and  half-intoxicated,  reeled  along  the  court-yard. 
"  Knave  !  art  thou  drunk  at  this  hour  ?" 

"  Drunk  or  sober,"  answered  Rodolph,  bending  low,  "  I 
am  at  thy  bidding." 

"  Well  said  !— are  thy  friends  ripe  for  the  saddle  ?" 

"  Eighty  of  them,  already  tired  of  idleness  and  the  dull 
air  of  Rome,  will  fly  wherever  Sir  Walter  de  Montreal 
wishes." 

"  Hasten,  then— bid  them  mount;  we  go  not  hence  with 
the  Colonna — we  leave  while  they  are  yet  talking  !  Bid  my 
squires  attend  me  !" 

And  when  Stephen  Colonna  was  settling  himself  on  his 
palfrey,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Knight  of 
Provence,  Rodolph  the  trooper,  and  eighty  of  the  stipendi- 
aries, had  already  departed — whither,  none  knew. 

"  To  precede  us  to  Rome  !  gallant  barbarian  ! "  said 
Colonna.     "  Sirs,  on  !" 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  Attack — the  Retreat — the  Election — and  the  Adhesion. 

Arriving  at  Rome,  the  company  of  the  Colonna  found 
the  gates  barred,  and  the  walls  manned.  Steplien  bade  ad- 
vance his  trumpeters,  with  one  of  his  captains,  imperiously 
to  demand  ■admittance. 

■  "We  liave  orders,"  replied  the  chief  of  the  town-guard, 
"to  admit  none  who  bear  arms,  flags,  or  trumpets.  Let 
the  Lords  Colonna  dismiss  their  train,  and  the}-  are  wel- 
come." 

"  Whose  are  these  insolent  mandates  ?  "  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Those  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Orvietto  and  Cola  di 
Rienzi,  joint  protectors  of  the  Buono  Stato."* 

The  captain  of  the  Colonna  returned  to  his  chief  with 
these  tidings.  The  rage  of  Stephen  was  indescribable. 
"  Go  back,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  could  summon  voice, 
"  and  say,  that  if  the  gates  are  not  forthwith  opened  to  me 
and  mine,  the  blood  of  the  plebeians  be  on  their  own  head. 
As  for  Raimond,  vicars  of  the  pope  have  high  spiritual  au- 
thority, none  temporal.  Let  him  prescribe  a  fast,  and  he 
shall  be  obeyed.  But,  for  the  rash  Rienzi,  say  that  Stephen 
Colonna  will  seek  him  in  the  Capitol  to-morrow,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  him  out  of  the  highest  window." 

These  messages  the  envov  failed  not  to  deliver. 

The  captain  of  the  Romans  was  equally  stern  in  his 
reply. 

"  Declare  to  your  lord,"  said  he,  "  that  Rome  holds  him 
and  his  as  rebels  and  traitors  ;  and  that  the  moment  you 
regain  your  troop,  our  archers  receive  our  command  to 
draw  their  bows — in  the  name  of  the  pope,  the  city,  and  the 
liberator." 

This  threat  was  executed  to  the  letter  ;  and  ere  the  old 
baron  had  time  to  draw  up  his  men  in  the  best  array,  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  and  a  well-armed,  if  undisciplined, 
multitude  poured  forth,  with  fierce  shouts,  clashing  their 
arms,  and  advancing  the  azure  banners  of  the  Roman  state. 

*  Good  EsUte. 
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So  desperate  tlieir  chnrj^e,  and  so  _c;rcat  their  ninnbers,  that 
the  barons,  after  a  short  and  lumuhuous  conllict,  were 
driven  bacl<,  and  chased  by  their  pursuers  for  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  walls  of  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  barons  recovered  their  disorder  and  dis- 
may, a  hasty  council  was  held,  at  which  various  and  contra- 
dictory opinions  were  loudly  urged.  Some  were  for  de- 
l)arting  on  the  instant  to  Palestrina,  which  belonged  to  the 
Colonna,  and  possessed  an  almost  inaccessible  fortress. 
Others  were  for  dispersing,  and  entering  peaceably,  and  in 
detached  parties,  through  the  other  gates.  Stephen  Col- 
onna— himself  incensed  and  disturbed  from  his  usual  self- 
command — was  unable  to  preserve  his  authority  ;  Luca  di 
Savelli,*  a  timid,  though  treacherous  and  subtle  man,  al- 
ready turned  his  horse's  head,  and  summoned  his  men  to 
follow  liim  to  his  castle  in  Romagna,  when  the  old  Colonna 
bethought  himself  of  a  method  by  which  to  keep  his  band 
from  a  disunion  that  he  had  the  sense  to  perceive  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  common  cause.  He  proposed  that  they 
should  at  once  repair  to  Palestrina,  and  there  fortify  them- 
selves ;  while  one  of  the  chiefs  should  be  selected  to  enter 
Rome  alone,  and  apparently  submissive,  to  examine  the 
strength  of  Rienzi  ;  and  with  the  discretionary  power  to  re- 
sist if  possible — or  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  for  the 
admission  of  the  rest. 

"And  who,"  asked  Savelli,  sneeringly,  "will  undertake 
this  dangerous  mission?  Who,  unarmed  and  alone,  will  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  rage  of  the  fiercest  populace  of  Italy,  and 
the  caprice  of  a  demagogue  in  the  first  flush  of  his  power  ?  " 

The  barons  and  the  captains  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence.     Savelli  laughed. 

Hitherto  Adrian  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conference, 
and  but  little  in  the  previous  contest.  He  now  came  to  the 
support  of  his  kinsman. 

"Signors!  "  said  he,  "  I  will  undertake  this  mission— but 
on  mine  own  account,  independently  of  yours  ; — free  to  act 
as  I  may  think  best,  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  noble,  and 
the  interests  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  free  to  raise  my  standard 
on  mine  own  tower,  or  to  yield  fealty  to  the  new  estate." 

"  Well  said  !"  cried  the  old  Colonna,  hastily.  "  Heaven 
forbid  we  should  enter  Rome  as  foes,  if  to  enter  it  as  friends 
be  yet  allowed  us  I     What  say  ye,  gentles  ?" 

•  The  more  correct  orthography  were  Luca  di  Savcllo,  but  the  one  in  the  text  is  preserved 
as  more  familiar  to  the  English  reader. 
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"A  more  worthy  choice  could  not  be  selected,"  said 
Savelli  ;  "but  I  should  scarce  deem  it  possible  that  a  Col- 
onna  could  tliink  there  was  an  option  between  resistance 
and  fealty  to  this  upstart  revolution." 

"  Of  that,  signor,  I  will  judge  for  myself  ;  if  you  demand 
an  agent  for  yourselves,  choose  another.  I  announce  to  ve 
frankly,  that  1  have  seen  enough  of  other  states  to  think 
tlie  recent  condition  of  Rome  demanded  some  redress. 
Whether  Rienzi  and  Raimond  be  worthy  of  the  task  they 
have  assumed,  I  know  not." 

Savelli  was  silent.     The  old  Colonna  seized  the  word. 

"  To  Palestrina,  then  !  — are  ye  all  agreed  on  this  ?  At 
the  worst,  or  at  the  best,  we  should  not  be  divided  !  On 
this  condition  alone  I  hazard  the  safety  of  my  kinsman  !  " 

The  barons  murmured  a  little  among  themselves  ; — the 
expediency  of  Stephen's  proposition  was  evident,  and  they 
at  length  assented  to  it. 

Adrian  saw  them  depart,  and  then,  attended  only  by  his 
squire,  slowly  rode  towards  a  more  distant  entrance  into  the 
city.  On  arriving  at  the  gates,  his  name  was  demanded — 
he  gave  it  freely. 

"  Enter,  my  lord,"  said  the  warder,  "  our  orders  were  to 
admit  all  that  came  unarmed  and  unattended.  But  to  the 
Lord  Adrian  di  Castello,  alone,  we  had  a  special  injunction 
to  give  the  honors  due  to  a  citizen  and  a  friend." 

Adrian,  a  little  touched  by  this  implied  recollection  of 
friendship,  now  rode  through  a  long  line  of  armed  citizens, 
who  saluted  him  respectfully  as  he  passed,  and,  as  he  re- 
turned the  salutation  with  courtesy,  a  loud  and  approving 
shout  followed  his  horse's  steps. 

So,  save  by  one  attendant,  alone,  and  in  peace,  the  young 
patrician  proceeded  leisurelv  through  the  long  streets,  emp- 
ty and  deserted, — for  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants 
were  assembled  at  the  walls,  and  nearly  tlie  other  half  were 
engaged  in  a  more  peaceful  duty, — until,  penetrating  the 
interior,  the  wide  and  elevated  space  of  the  Capitol  broke 
upon  his  sight.  The  sun  was  slowly  setting  over  an  im- 
mense multitude  that  overspread  the  spot,  and  high  above 
a  scafifold  raised  in  the  centre,  shone  to  the  western  ray,  the 
great  Gonfalon  of  Rome  studded  with  silver  stars. 

Adrian  reined  in  his  steed.  "This,"  thought  he,  "  is 
scarcely  the  hour  thus  publicly  to  confer  with  Rienzi  ;  yet 
fain  would  I,  mingled  with  the  crowd,  judge  how  far  his 
power  is  supported,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  borne."     Mas- 
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inc:  a  little,  he  witlidrew  into  one  of  tlie  obscurer  streets, 
then  wholly  deserted,  surrendered  his  horse  to  his  squire, 
and,  borrowing  of  the  latter  his  morion  and  long  mantle, 
])assed  to  one  of  the  more  private  entrances  of  the  Capitol, 
and,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  stood — one  of  the  crowd — intent 
upon  all  that  followed. 

"  And  what,"  he  asked  of  a  plainly-dressed  citizen,  "is 
the  cause  of  this  assembly  ?" 

"  Heard  you  not  the  proclamation  ?"  returned  the  other 
in  some  surprise.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  the  council  of 
the  city  and  the  guilds  of  the  artisans  have  passed  a  vote  to 
proffer  to  Rienzi  the  title  of  King  of  Rome  ?  " 

The  Knight  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  belonged  that  au- 
gust dignity,  drew  back  in  dismay. 

"  And,"  resumed  the  citizen,  "this  assembly  of  all  the 
lesser  barons,  councillors,  and  artificers,  is  convened  to  hear 
the  answer." 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  assent  ?  " 

"I  know  not — there  are  strange  rumors;  hitherto  the 
liberator  has  concealed  his  sentiments." 

At  that  instant  a  loud  flourish  of  martial  music  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  Rienzi.  The  crowd  tumultuously 
divided,  and  presently,  from  the  palace  of  the  Capitol  to 
the  scaffold,  passed  Rienzi,  still  in  complete  armor,  save  the 
helmet,  and  with  him,  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  episcopal  robes, 
Raimond  of  Orvictto. 

As  soon  as  Rienzi  had  ascended  the  platform,  and  was 
thus  made  visible  to  the  whole  concourse,  no  words  can 
suffice  to  paint  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene — the  shouts, 
the  gestures,  tlie  tears,  the  sobs,  the  wild  laughter,  in  which 
the  sympathv  of  those  lively  and  susceptible  children  of  the 
South  broke  forth.  The  windows  and  balconies  of  the 
palace  were  thrcmged  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
lesser  barons  and  more  opulent  citizens;  and  Adrian,  with 
a  slight  start,  beheld  amongst  them, — pale,  agitated,  tearful, 
the  lovely  face  of  his  Irene — a  face  that  even  thus  would 
have  outshone  all  present,  but  for  one  by  her  side,  whose 
beautv  the  emotion  of  the  hour  only  served  to  embellish. 
The  dark,  large,  and  flashing  eyes  of  Nina  di  Raselli,  just 
bedewed,  were  fixed  proudly  on  the  hero  of  her  choice  : 
and  pride,  even  more  than  joy,  gave  a  richer  carnation  to 
her  cheek,  and  the  presence  of  a  queen  to  her  noble  and 
rounded  form.  The  setting  sun* poured  its  fiill  glory  over 
the  spot  ;  the  bared  heads — the  animated  faces  of  the  crowd 
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— the  gray  and  vast  mass  of  the  Capitol  ;  and  not  far  from 
the  side  of  Rienzi,  it  brought  into  a  strange  and  startling 
light  the  sculptured  form  of  a  colossal  Lion  of  Basalt,*  which 
gave  its  name  to  a  staircase  leading  to  the  Capitol.  It  was 
an  old  Egyptian  relic, — vast,  worn,  and  grim  ;  some  symbol 
of  a  vanished  creed,  to  whose  face  the  sculptor  had  imparted 
something  of  the  aspect  of  the  human  countenance.  And 
this  producing  the  effect  probably  sought,  gave  at  all  times 
a  mystic,  preternatural,  and  fearful  expression  to  the  stern 
features,  and  to  that  solemn  and  hushed  repose,  which  is  so 
peculiarly  the  secret  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  awe  which 
this  colossal  and  frowning  image  was  calculated  to  convey, 
was  felt  yet  more  deeply  by  the  vulgar,  because  "  the  Stair- 
case of  the  Lion  "  was  the  wonted  place  of  the  state  execu- 
tions, as  of  the  state  ceremonies.  And  seldom  did  the 
stoutest  citizen  forget  to  cross  himself,  or  feel  unchilled  with 
a  certain  terror  whenever,  passing  by  the  place,  he  caught, 
suddenly  fixed  upon  him,  the  stony  gaze  and  ominous  grin 
of  that  old  monster  from  the  cities  of  the  Nile. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  feelings  of  the  assembly 
allowed  Rienzi  to  be  heard.  But  when,  at  length,  the  last 
shout  closed  with  a  simultaneous  cry  of  "  Long  hve  Rienzi ! 
Deliverer  and  King  of  Rome  !  "  he  raised  his  hand  impa- 
tiently, and  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd  procured  a  sudden 
silence. 

"  Deliverer  of  Rome,  my  countrymen  !  "  said  he.  "  Yes  ! 
change  not  that  title— I  am  too  ambitious  to  be  a  king  ! 
Preserve  your  obedience  to  your  pontiff — your  allegiance 
to  your  emperor — but  be  faithful  to  your  own  liberties.  Ye 
have  a  right  to  your  ancient  constitution  ;  but  that  consti- 
tution needed  not  a  king.  Emulous  of  the  name  of  Brutus, 
I  am  above  the  titles  of  a  Tarquin  !  Romans,  awake  !  awake  ! 
be  inspired  with  a  nobler  love  of  liberty  than  that  which,  if 
it  dethrones  the  tyrant  of  to-day,  would  madly  risk  the  dan- 
ger of  tyranny  for  to-morrow  !  Rome  wants  still  a  liber- 
ator— never  a  usurper  ! — Take  away  yon  bauble  !  " 

There  was  a  pause  ;  the  crowd  were  deeply  affected — 
but  they  uttered  no  shouts  ;  they  looked  anxiously  for  a  re- 
ply from  their  councillors,  or  popular  leaders. 

"Signor,"  said  Pandulfo  di  Guido,  who  was  one  of  the 

*  The  existent  Capitol  is  very  different  from  the  building  at  the  time  of  Rienzi  ;  and  the 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  present  staircase,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  base 
of  which  .Tre  two  marble  lions,  removed  ty  Pius  IV.  from  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  del 
Cacco,  was  the  staircase  of  the  Lion  of  Basalt,  which  bears  so  stern  a  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  Rienzi.     That  mute  witness  of  dark  deeds  is  no  more. 
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Cnporioni,  "your  answer  is  worthy  of  your  fame.  But,  in 
order  to  enforce  tlie  law,  Rome  must  endow  you  witli  a  le- 
gal title — if  not  that  of  king,  deign  to  accept  that  of  dicta- 
tor or  of  consul." 

"  Long  live  the  Consul  Rienzi !  "  cried  several  voices. 

Rien/i  waved  his  hand  for  silence. 

"Pandulfo  di  Guido  !  and  you,  honored  councillors  of 
Rome,  such  title  is  at  once  too  august  for  my  merits,  and 
too  inapplicable  to  my  functions.  I  am  one  of  the  people — 
the  people  are  my  charge  ;  the  nobles  can  protect  them- 
selves. Dictator  and  consul  are  the  appellations  of  patri- 
cians. No,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause,  "  if  ye  deem 
it  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  that  your  fellow- 
citizen  should  be  intrusted  with  a  formal  title  and  a  recog- 
nized power,  be  it  so  ;  but  let  it  be  such  as  may  attest  tlie 
nature  of  our  new  institutions,  the  wisdom  of  the  people, 
and  the  moderation  of  their  leaders.  Once,  my  country- 
men, the  people  elected,  for  the  protectors  of  their  rights 
and  the  guardians  of  their  freedom,  certain  offiers  responsi- 
ble to  the  people, — chosen  from  the  people, — provident  for 
the  people.  Their  power  was  great,  but  it  was  delegated  : 
a  dignitv,  but  a  trust.  The  name  of  these  officers  was  that 
of  Tribune.  Such  is  the  title  that,  conceded,  not  by  clamor 
alone,  but  in  the  full  parliament  of  the  people,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  parliament,  ruling  with  such  parlia- 
ment,— such  is  the  title  I  will  gratefully  accept."* 

The  speech,  the  sentiments  of  Rienzi  were  rendered  far 
more  impressive  by  a  manner  of  earnest  and  deep  sincer- 
ity ;  and  some  of  the  Romans,  despite  their  corruption,  felt 
a  momentary  exultation  in  the  forbearance  of  their  chief. 
"  Long  live  tbe  Tribune  of  Rome!"  was  shouted,  but  less 
loud  than  the  cry  of  "  Live  the  King  !  "  And  the  vulgar 
almost  thought  the  revolution  was  incomplete,  because  the 
loftier  title  was  not  assumed.  To  a  degenerate  and  cmbrut- 
ed  people,  liberty  seems  too  plain  a  thing,  if  unadorned  by 
the  pomp  of  the  very  despotism  they  would  dethrone. 
Revenge  is  their  desire,  rather  than  Release  ;  and  the  great- 
er the  new  power  they  create,  the  greater  seems  their  re- 
venge against  the  old.  Still  all  that  was  most  respected, 
intelligent,  and  powerful   amongst  the  assembly,  were  de- 

•  Gibbon  and  Sismondi  alike  fncithcr  of  whom  .ippcars  to  h.ive  consulted  with  much  at- 
tention tbe  original  dociimenis  preserved  by  Hocsemiiis>  .say  nothing  of  the  Representative 
Par)!  iment.  which  it  was  almost  Rienzi'*  first  public  act  to  institute  or  model.  Six  days 
from  the  memorable  19th  of  May.  he  addressed  the  people  of  Viterbo  in  a  letter  yet  extant. 
He  summons  them  to  elect  and  send  two  syndics,  or  ambassadors,  to  the  General  Parlia- 
ntent. 
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lighted  at  a  temperance  which  they  foresaw  would  free 
Rome  from  a  thousand  dangers,  whether  from  the  emperor 
or  the  pontiff.  And  their  deliglit  was  yet  increased,  when 
Rienzi  added,  so  soon  as  returning  silence  permitted — "And 
since  we  have  been  equal  laborers  in  the  same  cause,  what- 
ever honors  be  awarded  to  me,  should  be  extended  also  to 
the  vicar  of  the  pope,  Raimond,  lord  bishop  of  Oi"vietto. 
Remember,  that  both  Church  and  State  are  properly  the 
rulers  of  the  people,  only  because  their  benefactors. — Long 
live  the  first  vicar  of  a  pope  that  was  ever  also  the  liberator 
of  a  state  ! " 

Whether  or  not  Rienzi  was  only  actuated  by  patriotism 
in  his  moderation,  certain  it  is,  that  his  sagacity  was  at  least 
equal  to  his  virtue  :  and  perhaps  nothing  could  have  ce- 
mented the  revolution  more  strongly,  tiian  thus  obtaining 
for  a  colleague  the  vicar  and  representative  of  the  pontifical 
power  ;  it  borrowed,  for  the  time,  the  sanction  of  the  pope 
himself — thus  made  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the  revo- 
lution, without  monopolizing  the  power  of  the  State. 

Whilt  the  crowd  hailed  the  proposition  of  Rienzi  ;  Avhile 
their  shouts  yet  filled  the  air  ;  while  Raimond,  somewhat 
taken  by  surprise,  sought  by  signs  and  gestures  to  convey 
at  once  his  gratitude  and  his  humility,  the  Tribune-elect, 
casting  his  eyes  around,  perceived  many  hitherto  attracted 
by  curiosity,  and  whom,  from  tlieir  rank  and  weight,  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  in  the  first  heat  of  the  public  enthusiasm. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Raimond  had  uttered  a  short  and 
pompous  harangue — in  which  his  eager  acceptance  of  the 
honor  proposed  him  was  ludicrously  contrasted  by  his  em- 
barrassed desire  not  to  involve  himself  or  the  pope  in  any 
untoward  consequences  that  might  ensue — Rienzi  motioned 
to  two  heralds  that  stood  behind  upon  the  platform,  and 
one  of  these  advancing,  proclaimed — "  That  as  it  was  desir- 
able that  all  hitherto  neuter  should  now  profess  themselves 
friends  or  foes,  so  they  were  invited  to  take  at  once  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  subscription  to  the 
Buono  Stato." 

So  great  was  the  popular  fervor,  and  so  much  had  it 
been  refined  and  deepened  in  its  tone  by  the  addresses  of 
Rienzi,  that  even  the  most  indifferent  had  caught  the  conta- 
gion ;  and  no  man  liked  to  be  seen  shrinking  from  the  rest  ; 
so  that  the  most  neutral,  knowing  themselves  the  most 
marked,  were  the  most  entrapped  into  allegiance  to  the 
Buono  Stato.     The  first  who  advanced  to  the  platform  and 
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took  the  oath  was  the  Signor  di  Raselli,  tlie  father  of  Nina. 
— Others  of  the  lesser  nobility  folUnved  his  example. 

The  presence  of  the  pope's  vicar  induced  the  aristocrat- 
ic ;  the  fear  of  the  people  iirc^ed  the  selfish  ;  the  encourac^e- 
ment  of  shouts  and  gratulations  excited  the  vain.  1  lie 
space  between  Adrian  and  Rienzi  was  made  clear.  The 
young  noble  suddenly  felt  the  eyes  of  the  Tribune  were 
upon  him  ;  he  felt  that  those  eyes  recognized  and  called 
upon  him — he  colored — he  breatlied  short.  The  noble  for- 
bearance of  Rienzi  had  touched  him  to  the  heart ;  the  ap- 
plause— the  pageant— the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  intoxi- 
cated, confused  him. — He  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  before 
him  the  sister  of  the  Tribune — the  lady  of  his  love!  His 
indecision — his  pause — continued,  when  Raimond,  observing 
him,  and  obedient  to  a  whisper  from  Rienzi,  artfully  cried 
aloud — "  Room  for  the  Lord  Adrian  di  Castello  !  a  Col- 
onna!  a  Colonna!"  Retreat  was  cut  off.  Mechanically, 
and  as  if  in  a  dream,  Adrian  ascended  to  the  platform  ;  and 
to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  Tribune,  the  sun's  last  ray 
beheld  the  flower  of  the  Colonna — the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Barons  of  Rome — confessing  his  authority,  and  subscrib- 
ing to  his  laws  ! 


( 


BOOK   THIRD. 


THE   FREEDOM    WITHOUT    LAW. 


Ben  furo  awentiirosi  i  cavalieri, 
Ch'  erano  a  quella  elk,  che  nei  valloni, 
Nelle  scure  spelonche  e  boschi  fieri, 
Tane  di  serpi,  d'  orsi  e  di  leoni, 
Trovavan  quel  che  nei  palazzi  allien 
Appena  or  trovar  pon  giudici  buoni ; 
Donne  che  nella  lor  piu  fresca  etade 
Sien  degne  di  aver  titol  di  beltade. 

Ariosto,  "  Oyl.  Fur."  Can.  xi.  i. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Return  of  Walter  de  Montreal  to  his  Fortress. 

When  Walter  de  Montreal  and  his  mercenaries  quitted 
Corneto,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Rome  ;  arriving 
there,  long  before  the  barons,  they  met  with  a  similar  re- 
ception at  the  gates,  but  Montreal  prudently  forbore  all  at- 
tack and  menace,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  his 
trusty  Rodolph  into  the  city  to  seek  Rienzi,  and  to  crave 
permission  to  enter  with  his  troop.  Rodolph  returned  in 
a  shorter  time  than  was  anticipated.  "  Well,"  said  Montreal, 
impatiently,  "  you  have  the  order,  I  suppose.  Shall  we  bid 
them  open  the  gates  ? " 

"Bid  them  open  our  graves,"  relied  the  Saxon,  bluntly, 
"  I  trust  my  next  heraldry  will  be  to  a  more  friendly  court." 

"  How  !  what  mean  you  ?  " 

"  Briefly  this  : — I  found  the  new  governor  or  whatever 
his  title,  in  the  palace  of  the  Capitol,  surrounded  by  guards 
and  councillors,  and  in  a  suit  of  the  finest  armor  I  ever  saw 
out  of  Milan." 

"  Pest  on  his  armor  !  give  us  his  answer." 

"  '  Tell  Walter  de  Montreal,'  said  he,  then,  if  you  will 
have  it,  '  that  Rome  is  no  longer  a  den  of  thieves  ;  tell  him, 
that  if  he  enters,  he  must  abide  a  trial '  " 

"  A  trial !  "  cried  Montreal,  grinding  his  teeth. 
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'* '  For  participation  in  ihc  evil  doings  of  Werner  and  his 
freebooters.'  " 

"Ha!" 

"  '  Tell  liim,  moreover,  that  Rome  declares  war  against 
all  robbers,  whether  in  tent  or  tower,  and  that  we  order  him 
in  fortv-eight  iiours  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  Church.'  " 

"  lie  thinks,  then,  not  only  to  deceive,  but  to  menace 
me?     Well,  proceed." 

"  That  was  all  his  reply  to  you  ;  to  nie,  however,  he  vouch- 
safed a  caution  still  more  obliging.  '  Hark  ye,  friend,'  said 
he,  'for  every  German  bandit  found  in  Rcjme  after  to-mor- 
row, our  welcome  will  be  cord  and  gibbet !     Begone.'  " 

"  Enough  !  enough  !  "  cried  Montreal,  coloring  with  rage 
and  shame.  "  Rodolph,  you  have  a  skilful  eye  in  these  mat-^ 
ters,  how  many  Northmen  would  it  take  to  give  that  same 
gibbet  to  the  upstart?" 

Rodolph  scratched  his  huge  head,  and  seemed  awhile 
lost  in  calculation  ;  at  Icngtii  he  said,  "Y(ju,  captain,  must 
be  the  best  judge,  when  I  tell  you,  that  twenty  thousand 
Romans  are  the  least  of  his  force  ;  so  1  heard  by  the  way ; 
and  this  evening  he  is  to  accept  the  crown,  and  depose  the 
emperor." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Montreal,  "  is  he  so  mad  ?  then  he  will 
want  not  our  aid  to  hang  himself.  My  friends,  let  us  w*ait 
the  result.  At  present,  neither  barons  nor  people  seem  likely 
to  fill  our  coffers.  Let  us  across  the  country  to  Terra- 
cina.  Thank  the  saints,"  and  Montreal  (who  was  not  with- 
out a  strange  kind  of  devotion — indeed  he  deemed  that  vir- 
tue essential  to  chivalry)  crossed  himself  piously,  "  the  free 
companions  are  never  long  without  quarters  !  " 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Knight  of  St.  John  !"  cried  the  mercen- 
aries. "  And  hurrah  for  fair  Provence  and  bf)ld  Germany  !  " 
added  the  knight,  as  he  waved  his  hand  (jn  high,  struck  spurs 
into  his  already  wearied  horse,  and  breaking  out  into  his 
favorite  song  — 

"  His  steefl  and  Iiis  sword, 
And  his  lady  the  peerless,"  &c., 

Montreal,  with  his  troop,  struck  gallantly  across  the  Cam- 
pagna. 

The  Knight  of  St.  John  soon,  however,  fell  into  an  ab- 
sorbed and  moody  reverie  ;  and  his  followers  imitating  the 
silence  of  their  chief,  in  a  few  minutes  the  clatter  of  their 
arms  and  the  jingle  of  their  spurs,  alone  disturbed  the  still- 
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ness  of  the  wide  and  gloomy  plains  across  whic  li  they 
made  towards  Terracina.  Montreal  was  recalling  with 
bitter  resentment  his  conference  with  Rienzi  ;  and,  proud 
of  his  own  sagacity  and  talent  for  scheming,  he  was  humbled 
and  vexed  at  the  discovery  that  lie  had  been  duped  by  a 
wilier  intriguer.  His  ambitious  designs  on  Rome,  too,  were 
crossed,  and  even  crushed  for  the  moment,  by  the  very  means 
to"  which  he  had  lot^ked  for  their  execution.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  the  barons  to  feel  assured  that  ;vhile  Stephen  Col- 
onna  lived,  the  head  of  the  order,  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain 
that  mastery  in  the  state  which,  if  leagued  with  a  more  am- 
bitious or  a  less  timid  and  less  potent  signor,  might  reward 
his  aid  in  expelling  Rienzi.  Under  all  circumstances,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  remain  aloof.  Should  Rienzi  grow 
strong,  Montreal  might  make  the  advantageous  terms  he 
desired  wuth  the  barons  ;  should  Rienzi's  power  decay,  his 
pride,  necessarily  humbled,  might  driAC  him  to  seek  the  as- 
sistance, and  submit  to  the  proposals,  of  Montreal.  The 
ambition  of  the  Provenq:al,  though  vast  and  daring,  was  not 
of  a  consistent  and  persevering  nature.  Action  and  enter- 
prise were  dearer  to  him,  as  yet,  than  the  rewards  which 
they  proffered  ;  and  if  baffled  in  one  quarter,  he  turned  him- 
self, Avith  the  true  spirit  of  the  knight-errant,  to  any  other 
field  for  his  achievements.  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  stern, 
warlike,  implacable,  seeking  vengeance  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  the  ill-fated  husband  of  Joanna  (the  beautiful 
and  guilty  (Jueen  of  Naples— the  Mary  Stuart  of  Italy),  had 
already  prepared  himself  to  subject  the  garden  of  Campania 
to  the  Hungarian  yoke.  Already  his  bastard  brother  had 
entered  Italy — already  some  cf  the  Neapolitan  states  had 
declared  in  his  favor — already  promises  had  been  held  out 
by  the  northern  monarch  to  the  scattered  companies — and 
already  those  fierce  mercenaries  gathered  menacingly  round 
the  frontiers  of  that  Eden  of  Italy,  attracted,  as  vultures  to 
the  carcase,  by  the  preparation  of  war  and  the  hope  (jf  plun- 
der. Such  was  the  field  to  which  the  bold  mind  of  Montreal 
now  turned  its  thoughts  ;  and  his  soldiers  had  joyfully  con- 
jectured his  design  when  they  had  heard  him  fix  Terracina  as 
their  bourne.  Provident  of  every  resource,  and  refining  his 
audacious  and  unprincipled  valor  by  a  sagacity  which  prom- 
ised, when  years  had  more  matured  and  sobered  his  restless 
chivalry,  to  rank  him  among  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
Italy  had  ever  known,  on  the  first  sign  of  Louis's  warlike 
intentions,  Montreal  had  seized  and  fortified  a  strong  castle 
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on  thai  delicious  const  bcyoiul  Torracin.i,  bv  wliicli  lies  tlie 
celebrated  pass  once  held  by  Fabiiis  against  Hannibal,  and 
which  Nature  has  so  favored  for  war  as  for  peace,  that  a 
liandful  of  armed  men  might  stop  the  march  of  an  army. 
The  possession  of  such  a  fortress  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Naples  gave  Montreal  an  importance  of  which  he  trusted 
to  avail  himself  with  the  Hungarian  king  ;  and  now,  thwarted 
in  his  more  grand  and  aspiring  projec:ts  upon  Rt)me,  his 
sanguine,  active,  and  elastic  spirit  congratulated  itself  upon 
the  resource  it  haif  secured. 

The  band  halted  at  nightfall  on  this  side  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  seizing  without  scruple  some  huts  and  sheds,  from 
which  they  ejected  the  miserable  tenants,  and  slaughtering 
U'ith  no  greater  ceremony  the  swine,  cattle,  and  poultry  of  a 
neighboring  farm.  Shortlv  after  sunrise  they  crossed  those 
fatal  swamps  which  had  already  been  partially  drained  by 
Boniface  VIII.  ;  and  Montreal,  refreshed  by  sleep,  reconciled 
to  his  late  mortificatifjn  l)y  the  advantages  opened  to  him  in 
the  approaching  war  witli  Naples,  and  rejoicing  as  he  ap- 
proached a  home  which  held  one  who  alone  divided  his  heart 
with  ambition,  had  resumed  all  the  gaiety  which  belonged 
to  his  Gallic  birth  and  his  reckless  habits.  And  that  deadly 
but  consecrated  road,  where  yet  may  be  seen  the  labors  of 
Augustus,  in  the  canal  which  had  witnessed  the  Voyage  so 
humonMisly  described  by  Horace,  echoed  with  the  loud 
laughter  and  frequent  snatches  of  wild  song  by  which  the 
barbarian  robbers  enlivened  their  rapid  march. 

It  was  noon  when  the  company  entered  upon  that  ro- 
mantic pass  I  have  before  referred  to — the  ancient  Lantu- 
Izc.  High  to  the  left  rose  steep  and  hjfty  rocks,  then  cover- 
ed by  the  prodigal  verdure  and  the  countless  flowers  of  the 
closing  May  ;  while  to  the  right  the  sea,  gentle  as  a  lake, 
and  blue  as  heaven,  rippled  musically  at  their  feet.  Mont- 
real, who  largely  possessed  the  poetry  of  his  land,  which  is 
so  eminently  allied  with  a  love  of  nature,  might  at  another 
time  have  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  Ijut  at  that  mo- 
ment less  external  and  more  household  images  were  busy- 
within  him. 

Abruptly  ascending  where  a  winding  path  up  the  moun- 
tain offered  a  rough  and  j)ainful  road  to  their  horses'  feet, 
the  band  at  length  arrived  before  a  strong  fortress  of  gray 
stone,  whose  towers  were  concealed  by  the  lofty  foliage, 
until  they  emerged  sullenly  and  suddenly  from  the  laugh- 
ing verdure.     The  sound   of  the  bugle,  the  pennon  of  the 
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knight,  the  rapid  watch-word,  produced  a  loud  shout  of 
welcome  from  a  score  or  two  of  grim  soldiery  on  the  walls  ; 
the  portcullis  was  raised,  and  Montreal,  throwing  himself 
hastily  from  his  panting  steed,  sprang  across  the  threshold 
of  a  jutting  porch,  and  traversed  a  huge  hall,  when  a  lady 
— young,  fair,  and  richly  dressed — met  him  with  a  step 
equally  swift,  and  fell  breathless  and  overjoyed  into  his 
arms. 

"  My  Walter  !  my  dear,  dear  Walter  !  welcome — ten 
thousand  welcomes  ! " 

"Adeline,  my  beautiful — my  adored — I  see  thee  again  !  " 

Such  were  the  greetings  interchanged  as  Montreal 
pressed  his  lady  to  his  heart,  kissing  away  her  tears,  and 
lifting  her  face  to  his,  while  he  gazed  on  its  delicate  bloom 
with  all  the  wistful  anxiety  of  affection  after  absence. 

•'  Fairest,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "  thou  hast  pined,  thou  hast 
lost  roundness  and  color  since  we  parted.  Come,  come, 
thou  art  too  gentle,  or  too  foolish,  for  a  soldier's  love." 

"Ah,  Walter!"  replied  Adeline,  clinging  to  him,  "now 
thou  art  returned,  and  I  shall  be  well.  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
me  again  a  long,  long  time." 

"  Sweet  one,  no  ;"  and  flinging  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
the  lovers — for  alas  !  they  were  not  wedded  ! — retired  to  the 
more  private  chambers  of  the  castle. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Life  of  Love  and  War — The  Messenger  of  Peace — Tlie  Joust. 

Girt  with  his  soldiery,  secure  in  his  feudal  hold,  en- 
chanted with  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  sky,  and  sea  around, 
and  passionately  adoring  his  Adeline,  Montreal  for  a  while 
forgot  all  his  more  stirring  projects  and  his  ruder  occupa- 
tions. His  nature  was  capable  of  great  tenderness,  as  of 
great  ferocity  ;  and  his  heart  smote  him  when  he  looked  at 
the  fair  cheek  of  his  lady,  and  saw  that  even  his  presence 
did  not  suffice  to  bring  back  the  smile  and  the  fresh  hues 
of  old.  Often  he  cursed  that  fatal  oath  of  his  knightly 
order  which  forbade  him  to  wed,  though  with  one  more 
than  his  equal  ;  and  remorse  embittered  his  happiest  hours. 
That  gentle  lady  in  that  robber  hold,  severed  from  ail  she 
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liad  been  tauc:ht  most  to  prize — mother,  friends,  and  fair 
fame — i>nly  loved  her  seducer  the  more  intensely  ;  only  the 
more  concentrated  upon  one  object  all  the  womanly  and 
tender  feelings  denied  every  other  and  less  sinful  vent.  But 
slie  felt  her  shame,  though  she  sought  to  conceal  it,  and  a  yet 
more  gnawing  grief  than  even  that  of  shame  contributed  to 
prev  upon  her  spirits  and  undermine  her  health.  Vet,  wiiiial, 
in  Slontreal's  presence  she  was  happy,  even  in  regret  ;  and 
in  her  declining  health  she  had  at  least  a  consolation  in  the 
hope  to  die  while  his  love  was  undiminished.  Sometimes 
they  made  short  excursions,  for  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  forbade  them  to  wander  far  from  the  castle,  through 
the  sunnv  woods,  and  along  the  glassy  sea,  which  make  the 
charm  of  that  delicious  scenery  ;  and  that  mixture  of  the 
savage  with  the  tender,  the  wild  escort,  the  tent  in  some 
green  glade  in  the  woods  at  noon,  the  lute  and  voice  of 
Adeline,  with  the  fierce  soldiers  grouped  and  listening  at 
the  distance,  might  have  well  suited  the  verse  of  Ariosto, 
and  harmonized  singularly  with  that  strange,  disordered, 
yet  chivalric  time,  in  whicli  the  Classic  South  became  the 
seat  of  the  Northern  Romance.  Still,  however,  Montreal 
maintained  his  secret  intercourse  with  the  Hungarian  king, 
and  plunged  in  new  projects,  willingly  forsook  for  the  pres- 
ent all  his  designs  on  Rome.  Yet  deemed  he  that  his  more 
august  ambition  was  only  delayed,  and,  bright  in  the  more 
distant  prospects  of  his  adventurous  career,  rose  the  Capitol 
of  Rome  and  shone  the  sceptre  of  the  Ccrsars. 

One  day,  as  Montreal,  with  a  small  troop  in  attendance, 
passed  on  horseback'  near  the  walls  of  Terracina,  the  gates 
were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  numerous  throng  issued 
forth,  preceded  by  a  singular  figure,  whose  steps  they  fol- 
lowed bareheaded  and  with  loud  blessings  ;  a  train  of 
monks  closed  the  procession,  chanting  a  hymn,  of  which  the 
concluding  words  were  as  follows  : — 


"  Beauteous  on  the  mountain — lo, 

The  feet  of  him  glad  tidings  gladly  bringing  ; 
Tlie  flowers  along  his  pathway  grow, 

And  voices,  heard  aloft,  to  angel  harps  are  singing: 
And  strife  and  slaughter  cease 
Before  thy  blessed  way,  Young  Messenger  of  Peace  I 

O'er  the  mount,  and  through  the  moor, 

Glide  thy  holy  steps  secure. 

Day  and  night  no  fear  thou  knowest, 

Lonely — but  with  God  thou  goest. 
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Where  the  Heathen  ra-je  the  fiercest, 
Thiougli  tlie  armed  throng  thuii  piercest. 
For  thy  coat  of  mail,  bedight 
In  thy  spotless  robe  of  white. 
For  the  sinful  sword— thy  hand 
Rearing  bright  the  silver  wand. 
Through  the  camp  and  through  the  court, 
Through  tiie  bandit's  gloomy  fort, 
On  the  mission  of  the  dove, 
Speeds  the  minister  of  love  ; 
By  a  word  the  wildest  taming, 
And  the  world  to  Christ  reclaiming: 
While,  as  once  the  waters  trod 
By  the  footsteps  of  thy  God, 
War,  and  wrath,  and  rapine  cease, 
Hush'd  round  thy  charmed  path,  O  Messenger  of  Peace  !" 


The  stranger  to  whom  these  honors  were  paid  was  a 
3'"oung,  unbearded  man,  clothed  in  white  wrought  with  sil- 
ver :  he  w^as  unarmed  and  barefooted  ;  in  his  hand  he  he^d 
a  tall  silver  wand.  Montreal  and  his  party  halted  in  aston- 
ishment and  wonder,  and  the  knight,  spurring  his  horse 
towards  the  crowd,  confronted  the  stranger. 

"How,  friend,"  quoth  the  Proven(;:al,  "is  thine  a  new 
order  of  pilgrims,  or  what  especial  holiness  has  won  thee 
this  homage  ? " 

"  Back,  back,"  cried  some  of  the  bolder  of  the  crowd, 
"let  not  the  robber  dare  arrest  the  Messenger  of  Peace." 

Montreal  waved  his  hand  disdainfully. 

"I  speak  not  to  you,  good  sirs,  and  the  worthy  friars  in 
your  rear  know  full  well  that  I  never  injured  herald  or 
palmer." 

The  monks,  ceasing  from  their  hymn,  advanced  hastily 
to  the  spot  ;  and  indeed  the  devotion  of  Montreal  had  ever 
induced  him  to  purchase  the  good-will  of  whatever  monas- 
tery neighbored  his  wandering  home. 

"My  son,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  brethren,  "this  is  a 
strange  spectacle,  and  a  sacred  :  and  when  thou  learnest 
all,  tliou  wilt  rather  give  the  messenger  a  passport  of  safety 
from  the  unthinking  courage  of  thy  friends  than  intercept 
his  path  of  peace." 

"Ye  puzzle  still  more  my  simple  brain,"  said  Montreal, 
impatiently,  "let  the  youth  speak  for  himself;  I  perceive 
that  on  his  mantle  are  the  arms  of  Rome  blended  with  other 
quarterings,  which  are  a  mystery  to  me — though  sufficiently 
versed  in  heraldic  arts,  as  befits  a  noble  and  a  knight." 
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"Signor,"  said  tin;  ytjulh  gravely,  "know  in  me  the 
messenger  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  Tribiine  of  Rome,  charged 
with  letters  to  many  a  baron  and  prince  in  the  ways  between 
Rome  and  Naples.  The  arms  wrought  upon  my  mantle 
are  those  of  the  Pontiff,  the  City,  and  the  Tribune." 

"  Uniph ;  thou  must  have  bold  nerves  to  traverse  the 
Campagna  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  stick  of 
silver!" 

•'Thou  art  mistaken,  sir  knight,"  replied  the  youth, 
boldly,  "and  judgest  of  the  present  by  the  past ;  know  that 
not  a  single  robber  now  lurks  within  the  Campagna;  the 
arms  of  the  Tribune  have  rendered  every  road  around  the 
city  as  secure  as  the  broadest  streets  of  the  city  itself." 

"Thou  tellest  me  wonders." 

"Through  the  forest— and  in  the  fortress — through  the 
wildest  solitudes — through  the  most  populous  towns — 
have  my  comrades  borne  this  silver  wand  unmolested  and 
unscathed  ;  wherever  we  pass  along,  thousands  hail  us,  and 
tears  of  joy  bless  the  messengers  of  him  who  hath  expelled 
the  brigand  from  his  hold,  the  tyrant  from  his  castle,  and 
insured  the  gains  of  the  merchant  and  the  hut  of  the 
peasant." 

'^  Pardieu,"  said  Montreal,  with  a  stern  smile,  "I  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  the  preference  shown  to  me ;  I  have  not 
yet  received  the  commands,  nor  felt  the  vengeance  of  the 
Tribune;  yet,  methinks,  my  humble  castle  lies  just  within 
the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter." 

"  Pardon  me,  signor  cavalier,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  but  do 
I  address  the  renowned  Knight  of  St.  John,  warrior  of  the 
Cross,  yet  leader  of  banditti  ?" 

"B(jy,  you  are  bold  ;  I  am  Walter  de  Montreal." 

"I  am  bound,  then,  sir  knight,  to  your  castle." 

"Take  rare  how  thou  reach  it  before  me,  or  thou  stand- 
est  a  fair  chance  of  a  quick  exit.  IIow  now,  my  friends!" 
seeing  that  the  crowd  at  these  words  gathered  closer  round 
the  messenger,  "Think  ye  that  1,  who  have  my  mate  in 
kings,  would  find  a  victim  in  an  unarmed  boy?  Fie!  give 
way — give  way.  Young  man,  follow  me  homeward  ;  you 
are  safe  in  my  castle  as  in  your  mother's  arms."  So  saying, 
Montreal,  with  great  dignity  and  deliberate  gravity,  rode 
slowly  towards  his  castle,  his  soldiers  wondering,  at  a  little 
distance,  and  the  white-robed  messenger  following  with  the 
crowd,  who  refused  to  depart  ;  so  great  was  their  enthusi- 
asm, that  they  even  ascended  to    the  gates  of  the   dreaded 
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castle,  and  insisted  on  waiting  witliout  until  the  return  of 
the  youth  assured  them  of  his  safety. 

Montreal,  who,  however  lawless  elsewhere,  strictly  pre- 
served the  rights  of  the  meanest  boor  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  rather  affected  popularity  with  the  poor, 
bade  the  crowd  enter  the  courtyard,  ordered  his  servitors 
to  provide  them  with  wine  and  refreshment,  regaled  the 
good  monks  in  his  great  hall,  and  then  led  the  way  to  a 
small  room,  where  he  received  the  messenger. 

"This,"  said  the  youth,  "will  best  explain  my  mission," 
as  he  placed  a  letter  before  Montreal. 

The  knight  cut  the  silk  with  his  dagger,  and  read  the 
epistle  witii  great  composure. 

"Your  Tribune,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished  it,  "has 
learned  the  laconic  style  of  power  very  soon.  He  orders 
me  to  render  this  castle,  and  vacate  the  papal  territory 
within  ten  days.  He  is  obliging  ;  I  must  have  breathing- 
time  to  consider  the  proposal  ;  be  seated,  I  pray  you,  young 
sir.  Forgive  me,  but  I  should  have  imagined  that  your 
lord  had  enough  upon  his.hands  with  his  Roman  barons, 
to  make  him  a  little  more  indulgent  to  us  foreign  visitors. 
Stephen  Colonna " 

"  Is  returned  to  Rome,  and  has  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance ;  the  Savelli,  the  Orsini,  the  Frangipani,  have  all 
subscribed  their  submission  to  the  Buono  State." 

"  How  !  "  cried  Montreal,  in  great  surprise. 

"Not  only  have  they  returned,  but  they  have  submitted 
to  the  dispersion  of  all  their  mercenaries,  and  the  dismantl- 
ing of  all  their  fortifications.  The  iron  of  the  Orsini  palace 
now  barricades  the  Capitol,  and  the  stonework  of  the  Col- 
onna and  the  Savelli  has  added  new  battlements  to  the 
gates  of  the  Lateran  and  St.  Laurence." 

"Wonderful  man!"  said  MontVeal,  with  reluctant  ad- 
miration.    "  By  what  means  was  this  effected  ?  " 

"Astern  command  and  a  strong  force  to  back  it.  At 
the  first  sound  of  the  great  bell,  twenty  thousand  Romans 
rise  in  arms..  What  to  such  an  army  are  the  brigands  of  an 
Orsini  or  a  Colonna  ? — Sir  knight,  your  valor  and  renown 
make  even  Rome  admire  you  ;  and  I,  a  Roman,  bid  you 
beware. " 

"Well,  I  thank  thee — thy  news,  friend,  robs  me  of 
breath.     So  the  barons  submit  then  ?" 

"Yes:  on  the  first  day,  one  of  the  Colonna,  the  Lord 
Adrian,  took  the  oath  ;  within  a  week,  Stephen,  assured  of 
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safe  rondurt,  left  Palestrina,  the  Savelli  in  liis  train  ;  tlie 
Ursini  followed — even  Martino  di  Porto  has  silently  suc- 
cumbed." 

"The  Tribune— but  is  that  his  dignity? — methought  he 
was  to  be  King " 

"  He  was  offered,  and  he  refused,  the  title.  His  present 
rank,  which  arrogates  no  patrician  honors,  went  far  to  con- 
ciliate the  nobles." 

"A  wise  knave! — I  beg  pardon,  a  sagacious  prince! — 
Well,  then,  the  Tribune  lords  it  mightily,  I  suppose,  over 
the  great  Roman  names?" 

"  Pardon  me — he  enforces  impartial  justice  from  peasant 
or  patrician  ;  but  he  preserves  to  the  nobles  all  their  just 
privileges  and  legal  rank." 

"  Ha  !— and  the  vain  puppets,  so  they  keep  the  sem- 
blance, scarce  miss  the  substance — I  understand.  But  this 
shows  genius — the  Tribune  is  unwed,  I  think.  Docs  he 
look  among  the  Colon na  Uix  a  wife  ?  " 

"Sir  knight,  the  Tribune  is  already  married;  Avithin 
three  days  after  his  ascension  tp  power,  he  won  and  bore 
home  the  daughter  of  the  baron  di  Raselli." 

"  Raselli !  no  great  name  ;  he  might  have  done  better." 

"But  it  is  said,"  resumed  the  youth,  smiling,  "that  the 
Tribune  will  shortly  be  allied  to  the  Colonna,  through  his 
fair  sister  the  Signora  Irene.  The  Baron  di  Castello  wooes 
her." 

"  What,  Adrian  Colonna !  Enough !  you  have  con- 
vinced me  that  a  man  who  contents  the  people  and  awes 
or  conciliates  the  nobles  is  born  of  empire.  My  answer  to 
this  letter  I  will  send  myself.  For  your  news,  sir  messenger, 
accept  this  jewel,"  and  the  knight  took  from  his  finger  a 
gem  of  some  price.  "Nay,  shrink  not  :  it  was  as  freely 
given  to  me  as  it  is  now  to  thee." 

The  youth,  who  had  been  agreeably  surprised  and  im- 
pressed by  the  manner  of  the  renowned  freebooter,  and 
who  was  not  a  little  astonished  himself  with  the  ease  and 
fanjiliarity  with  which  he  had  been  relating  to  Fra 
Moreale,  in  his  own  fortress,  the  news  of  Rome,  bowed 
low  as  he  accepted  the  gift. 

The  astute  Provonral,  who  saw  the  evident  impression 
he  had  made,  perceived  also  that  it  might  be  of  advantage 
in  delaying  the  measures  he  might  deem  it  expedient  to 
adopt.  "Assure  the  Tribunr^,"  sairl  ho,  on  dismissing  the 
messenger,  "shouldst  tli<ju  return  ere  my  letter  arrive,  that 
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I  admire  his  genius,  hail  his  power,  and  will  not  fail  to  con- 
sider as  favorably  as  I  may  of  his  demand." 

"Better,"  said  the  messenger,  warmly  (he  was  of  good 
blood,  and  gentle  bearing), — "better  ten  tyrants  for  our 
enemy,  than  one  Montreal." 

"An  enemy!  believe  me,  sir,  I  seek  no  enmity  with 
princes  who  know  how  to  govern,  or  a  people  that  has  the 
wisdom  at  once  to  rule  and  to  obey." 

The  whole  of  that  dav,  however,  Montreal  remained 
thoughtful  and  uneasy  ;  he  despatched  trusty  messengers 
to  the  governor  of  Aquila  (who  was  then  in  correspondence 
with  Louis  of  Hungary),  to  Naples,  and  to  Rome  : — the  last 
charged  with  a  letter  to  the  Tribune,  which,  without  abso- 
lutely compromising  himself,  affected  submission,  and  de- 
manded only  a  longer  leisure  for  the  preparation  of  de- 
parture. But,  at  the  same  time,  fresh  fortifications  were 
added  to  the  castle,  ample  provisions  were  laid  in,  and, 
night  and  day,  spies  and  scouts  were  stationed  along  the 
pass,  and  in  the  town  of  Terracina.  Montreal  was  precisely 
the  chief  Avho  prepared  most  for  war  when  most  he  pre- 
tended peace. 

One  morning,  the  fifth  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Roman  messenger,  Montreal,  after  narrowly  surveying  his 
outworks  and  his  stores,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  he  could 
hold  out  at  least  a  month's  siege,  repaired,  with  a  gayer 
countenance  than  he  had  lately  worn,  to  the  chamber  of 
Adeline. 

The  lady  was  seated  by  the  casement  of  the  tower,  from 
which  might  be  seen  the  glorious  landscape  of  woods,  and 
vales,  and  orange-groves — a  strange  garden  for  such  a 
palace  !  As  she  leant  her  face  upon  her  hand,  with  her 
profile  slightly  turned  to  Montreal,  there  was  something  in- 
effably graceful  in  the  bend  of  her  neck, — tlie  small  head  so 
expressive  of  gentle  blood,  with  the  locks  parted  in  front  in 
that  simple  fashion  which  modern  times  have  so  happily 
revived.  But  the  expression  of  the  half  averted  face,  the 
abstracted  intentness  of  the  gaze,  and  the  profoimd  stillness 
of  the  attitude,  were  so  sad  and  mournful,  that  Montreal's 
purposed  greeting  of  gallantry  and  gladness  died  upon  his 
lips.  He  approached  in  silence,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 

Adeline  turned,  and  taking  the  hand  in  hers,  pressed  it 
to  her  heart,  and  smiled  away  all  her  sadness.  "  Dearest," 
said  Montreal,  "  couldst  thou  know  how  much  any  shadow 
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of  grief  on  tliy  bright  face  darkens  my  heart,  thou  wouldst 
never  grieve.  But  no  wonder  that  in  these  rude  walls— no 
female  of  equal  rank  near  thee,  and  such  mirth  as  Mont- 
real can  summon  to  his  halls,  grating  to  thy  ear — no  won- 
der tliat  thou  repentcst  thee  of  thy  choice." 

"Ah,  no — no,  Walter,  I  never  repent.  I  did  but  think 
of  our  child  as  you  entered.  Alas  !  he  was  our  only  child  ! 
How  fair  he  was,  Walter!  how  he  resembled  thee  !  " 

"  Nay,  he  had  thine  eyes  and  brow,"  replied  the  knight, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  and  turning  away  his  head. 

"Walter,"  resumed  the  lady,  sighing,  "do  you  remem- 
ber?— this  is  his  birth-day.  He  is  ten  years  old  to-day. 
We  have  loved  each  other  eleven  years,  and  thou  hast  not 
tired  yet  of  thy  poor  Adeline." 

"  As  well  might  the  saints  weary  of  paradise,"  replied 
Montreal,  with  an  enamoured  tenderness,  which  changed 
into  softness  the  whole  character  of  his  lieroic  counten- 
ance. 

"  Could  I  think  so,  I  should  indeed  be  blest !  "  answered 
Adeline.  "  But  a  little  while  longer,  and  the  few  charms  I 
vet  possess  must  fade  ;  and  what  other  claim  have  I  on 
thee?" 

"  All  claim  ; — the  memory  of  thy  first  blushes — thy  first 
kiss — of  thy  devoted  sacrifices — of  thy  patient  wanderings 
— of  thy  uncomplaining  love  !  Ah,  Adeline,  we  are  of 
Provence,  not  of  Italy  ;  and  when  did  knight  of  Provence 
avoid  his  foe,  or  forsake  his  love  ?  But  enough,  dearest,  of 
home  and  melancholy  for  to-day.  I  come  to  bid  thee  forth. 
I  have  sent  on  the  servitors  to  pitch  out  tent  beside  the  sea, 
— we  will  enjoy  the  orange  blossoms  while  we  may.  Ere 
another  week  pass  over  us,  we  may  have  sterner  pastime 
and  closer  confines." 

"  How,  dearest  Walter  !  thou  dost  not  apprehend  dan- 
ger ? " 

"Thou  speakest,  lady-bird,"  said  Montreal,  laughing, 
"  as  if  danger  were  novelty;  methinks,  by  this  time  thou 
shouldst  know  it  as  the  atmosphere  we  breathe." 

"Ah,  Walter,  is  this  to  last  forever  ?  Thou  art  now  rich 
and  renowned;  canst  thou  not  abandon  this  career  of 
strife  ? " 

"  Now,  out  on  thee,  Adeline  !  What  are  riches  and  re- 
nown but  the  means  to  power!  And  for  strife,  the  shield 
of  warriors  was  my  cradle— pray  the  saints  it  be  my  bier  ! 
These  wild  and  wizard  extremes  of  life — from  the  bower  to 
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the  tent — from  the  cavern  to  the  palace — to-day  a  wander- 
ing exile,  to-morrow  the  equal  of  kings — make  the  true 
element  of  the  chivalry  of  my  Norman  sires.  Normandy 
taught  me  war,  and  sweet  Provence  love.  Kiss  me,  dear 
Adeline  ;  and  now  let  thy  hand-maids  attire  thee.  Forget 
not  thy  lute,  sweet  one.  We  will  rouse  the  echoes  with  the 
songs  of  Provence." 

The  ductile  temper  of  Adeline  yielded  easily  to  the 
gaiety  of  her  lord  ;  and  the  party  soon  sallied  from  the  cas- 
tle toward  the  spot  in  which  Montreal  had  designed  their 
resting-place  during  the  heats  of  day.  But  already  pre- 
pared for  all  surprise,  the  castle  was  left  strictly  guarded, 
and  besides  the  domestic  .servitors  of  the  castle,  a  detach- 
ment of  ten  soldiers,  completely  armed,  accompanied  the 
lovers.  Montreal  himself  wore  his  corselet,  and  his  squires 
followed  with  his  helmet  and  lance.  Beyond  the  narrow 
defile  at  the  base  of  the  castle,  the  road  at  that  day  opened 
into  a  broad  patch  of  verdure,  circled  on  all  sides,  save  that 
opened  to  the  sea,  by  wood,  interspersed  with  myrtle  and 
orange,  and  a  wilderness  of  odorous  shrubs.  In  this  space, 
and  sheltered  by  the  broad-spreading  and  classic  fagus  (so 
improperly  translated  into  the  English  beech),  a  gay  pavilion 
was  prepared,  wliich  commanded  a  view  of  the  sparkling 
sea;— shaded  from  the  sun,  but  open  to  the  gentle  breeze. 
This  was  poor  Adeline's  favorite  recreation,  if  recreation  it 
might  be  called.  She  rejoiced  to  escape  from  the  gloomy 
walls  of  her  castellated  prison,  and  to  enjoy  the  sunshine 
and  the  sweets  of  that  voluptuous  climate  without  the  fa- 
tigue which  of  late  all  exercise  occasioned  her.  It  was  a 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  Montreal,  who  foresaw  how  short 
an  interval  might  elapse  before  the  troops  of  Rienzi  be- 
sieged his  walls  ;  and  who  was  himself  no  less  at  home  in 
the  bower  than  in  the  field. 

As  they  reclined  within  the  pavilion — the  lover  and  his 
lady, — of  the  attendants  without,  some  lounged  idly  on  the 
beach  ;  some  prepared  the  awning  of  a  pleasure-boat  against 
the  decline  of  the  sun  ;  some,  in  a  ruder  tent,  out  of  sight 
in  the  wood,  arranged  the  mid-day  repast ;  while  the  strings 
of  the  lute,  touched  by  Montreal  himself  with  a  careless 
skill,  gave  their  music  to  the  dreamy  stillness  of  the  noon. 

While  thus  employed,  one  of  Montreal's  scouts  arrived 
breathless  and  heated  at  the  tent. 

"Captain,"  said  he,  "a  company  of  thirty  lances  com- 
pletely armed,  with  a  long  retinue   of   squires  and  pages, 
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have  just  quitted  Terracina.  Their  banners  bear  the  two- 
fold insignia  of  Rome  and  the  Colonna." 

"  Ho  I  "  said  Montreal,  gaily,  "  such  a  troop  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  company  ;  send  our  squire  hither." 

The  squire  appeared. 

"  Hie  thee  on  thy  steed  towards  the  procession  thou  wilt 
meet  within  the  pass  (nav,  sweet  lady  mine,  no  forbiddal !) 
seek  the  chief,  and  say  that  the  good  knight,  Walter  de 
Montreal  sends  him  greeting,  and  prays  him,  in  passing  our 
proper  territory,  to  rest  awhile  with  us  as  a  welcome  guest  ; 
and — stay, — add,  that  if  to  while  an  hour  or  so  in  gentle 
pastime  be  acceptable  to  him,  Walter  de  Montreal  would 
rejoice  to  break  a  lance  witli  him,  or  any  knight  in  his 
train,  in  honor  of  our  respective  ladies.     Hie  thee  quick  !  " 

"  Walter,  Walter,"  began  Adeline,  who  had  that  keen 
and  delicate  sensitiveness  to  her  situation,  which  her  reck- 
less lord  often  wantonly  forgot  ;  "  Walter,  dear  Walter, 
canst  thou  think  it  honor  to " 

"Hush  thee,  sweet  Fleur-dc-lis !  Thou  hast  not  seen 
pastime  this  many  a  day  ;  I  long  to  convince  thee  that  thou 
art  still  the  fairest  lady  in  Italy — ay,  and  of  Christendom. 
But  these  Italians  are  craven  knights,  and  thou  needest  not 
fear  that  my  proffer  will  be  accepted.  But  in  truth,  lady 
mine,  I  rejoice  for  graver  objects,  that  chance  throws  a 
Roman  noble,  perhaps  a  Colonna,  in  my  way  ; — women  un- 
derstand not  these  matters  ;  and  aught  concerning  Rome 
touches  us  home  at  this  moment." 

With  that  the  knight  frowned,  as  was  his  wont  in  thought, 
and  Adeline  ventured  to  say  no  more,  but  retired  to  the  in- 
terior division  of  the  pavilion. 

Meanwhile  the  squire  approached  the  procession,  that 
had  now  reached  the  middle  of  the  pass.  And  a  stately  and 
gallant  company  it  was: — if  the  complete  harness  of  the 
soldiery  seemed  to  attest  a  warlike  purpose,  it  was  contra- 
dicted on  the  other  hand  by  a  numerous  train  of  unarmed 
squires  and  pages  gorgeously  attired,  while  the  splendid 
blazon  of  two  heralds  preceding  the  standard-bearers,  pro- 
claimed their  object  as  peaceful,  and  their  path  as  sacred. 
It  required  but  a  glance  at  the  company  to  tell  the  leader. 
Arrayed  in  a  breastplate  of  steel,  wrought  profusely  with 
gold  arabesques,  over  which  was  a  mantle  of  dark  green 
velvet,  bordered  with  pearls,  while  above  his  long  dark 
locks  waved  a  black  ostrich  plume  in  a  high  Macedonian 
cap,  such  as,  I  believe,  is  now  worn  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
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the  order  of  St.  Constantine,  rode  in  the  front  of  the  party, 
a  young  cavalier,  distinguished  from  his  immediate  comrades 
partly  by  his  graceful  presence,  and  partly  by  his  splendid 
dress. 

The  squire  approached  respectfully,  and  dismounting,  de- 
livered himself  of  his  charge. 

The  young  cavalier  smiled,  as  he  answered,  "  Bear  back 
to  Sir  Walter  de  Montreal  the  greeting  of  Adrian  Colonna, 
Baron  di  Castello,  and  say,  that  the  solemn  object  of  my 
present  journey  will  scarce  permit  me  to  encounter  the  for- 
midable lance  of  so  celebrated  a  knight  ;  and  I  regret  this 
the  more,  inasmuch  as  I  may  not  yield  to  any  dame  the  palm 
of  my  liege  lad3''s  beauty.  I  must  live  in  hope  of  a  happier 
occasion.  For  the  rest,  I  \\\\\  cheerfully  abide  for  some  few 
hours  the  guest  of  so  courteous  a  host." 

The  squire  bowed  low.  "My  master,"  said  he,  hesitat- 
ingly, "  will  grieve  much  to  miss  so  noble  an  opponent. 
But  my  message  refers  to  all  this  knightly  and  gallant  train  ; 
and  if  the  Lord  Adrian  di  Castello  deems  himself  forbidden 
the  joust  by  the  object  of  his  present  journey,  surely  one  of 
his  comrades  will  be  his  proxy  with  my  master." 

Out  and  quickly  spoke  a  young  noble  by  the  side  of  Ad- 
rian, Riccardo  Annibaldi,  who  afterwards  did  good  service 
both  to  the  Tribune  and  to  Rome,  and  whose  valor  brought 
him,  in  later  life,  to  an  untimely  end. 

"  By  the  Lord  Adrian's  permission,"  cried  he,  "I  will 
break  a  lance  with " 

"Hush!  Annibaldi,"  interrupted  Adrian.  "And  you, 
sir  squire,  know,  that  Adrian  di  Castello  permits  no  proxy 
in  arms.  Advise  the  Knight  of  St.  John  that  we  accept  his 
hospitality,  and  if,  after  some  converse  on  graver  matters, 
he  should  still  desire  so  light  an  entertainment,  I  will  forget 
that  I  am  the  ambassador  to  Naples,  and  remember  only 
that  I  am  a  Knight  of  the  Empire.     You  have  your  answer." 

The  squire  with  much  ceremony  made  his  obeisance,  re- 
mounted his  steed,  and  returned  in  a  half-gallop  to  his 
master. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Annibaldi,"  said  Adrian,  "  that  1 
balked  your  valor  ;  and  believe  me  that  I  never  more  longed 
to  break  a  lance  against  any  man  than  I  do  against  this 
boasting  Frenchman.  But  bethink  you,  that  though  to  us, 
brought  up  in  the  dainty  laws  of  chivalry,  Walter  de  Mont- 
real is  the  famous  knight  of  Provence,  to  the  Tribune  of 
Rome,  whose  grave  mission  we  now  fulfil,  he  is  but  the  mer- 
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ccnarv  captain  of  a  free  cinnpany.  Grievously  in  his  eyes 
should  we  sully  our  dignity  by  so  wanton  and  irrevelent  a 
holiday  conllict  with  a  declared  and  professional  brigand." 

"For  all  that,"  said  Annibaldi,  "  tlie  brigand  ought  not 
to  boast  that  a  Roman  knight  shunned  a  Provenc;al  lance." 

"  Cease,  I  pray  thee  !  "  said  Adrian,  impatiently.  In 
fact,  the  young  Colonna,  already  chafed  bitterly  against  liis 
discreet  and  dignified  rejection  of  Montreal's  proffer,  and 
recollecting  with  much  pique  the  disparaging  manner  in 
which  the  Provenc^al  had  spoken  of  the  Roman  chivalry,  as 
well  as  a  certain  tone  of  superiority,  which  in  all  warlike 
matters  Montreal  had  assumed  over  him — he  now  felt  his 
cheek  burn,  and  his  lip  quiver.  Highly  skilled  in  the  mar- 
tial accomplishments  of  his  time,  he  had  a  natural  and  excus- 
able desire  to  prove  that  he  was  at  least  no  unworthy  antago- 
nist even  of  the  best  lance  in  Italy  :  and,  added  to  this,  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  age  made  him  feel  it  a  sort  of  treason  to  his 
mistress  to  forego  any  means  of  asserting  her  perfections. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  irritation  that  Adri- 
an, as  the  pavilion  of  Montreal  became  visible,  perceived  the 
squire  returning  to  him.  And  the  reader  will  judge  how 
much  this  was  increased  when  the  latter,  once  more  dis- 
mounting, accosted  him  thus  : 

"  My  master,  the  Knight  of  St.  John,  on  hearing  the 
courteous  answer  of  the  Lord  Adrian  di  Castcllo,  bids  me 
say,  that  lest  the  graver  converse  the  Lord  Adrian  refers  to 
should  mar  gentle  and  friendly  sport,  he  ventures  respect- 
fully to  suggest,  that  the  tilt  should  preface  the  converse. 
The  sod  before  the  tent  is  so  soft  and  smooth,  that  even  a 
fall  could  be  attended  with  710  danger  to  knight  or  steed." 

"  By  our  lady  !  "  cried  Adrian  and  Annibaldi  in  a  breath, 
"but  thy  last  words  are  discourteous  ;  and  [proceeded  Ad- 
rian, recovering  himself]  since  thy  master  will  have  it  so, 
let  him  look  to  his  horse's  girths.  I  will  not  gainsay  his 
fancy." 

Montreal,  who  had  thus  insisted  upon  the  exhibition, 
partly,  it  may  be,  from  the  gay  and  ruffling  bravado  common 
still  amongst  his  brave  countrymen  ;  partly  because  he  was 
curious  of  exhibiting  before  those  who  might  soon  be  his 
open  foes  his  singular  and  unrivalled  address  in  arms,  was 
yet  more  moved  to  it  on  learning  the  name  of  the  leader  of 
the  Roman  companv  ;  for  his  vain  and  haughty  spirit,  liow- 
ever  it  had  flisguised  resentment  at  the  time,  liad  by  no 
means  forgiven  certain  warm   expressions  of  Adrian   in  the 
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palace  of  Stephen  Colonna,  and  in  the  unfortunate  journey 
to  Corneto.  While  Adrian,  halting-  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defile,  aided  by  his  squires,  indignantly,  but  carefully,  in- 
dued the  rest  of  his  armor,  and  saw,  himself,  to  the  girths, 
stirrup-leathers,  and  various  buckles,  in  the  caparison  of 
his  noble  charger,  Montreal  in  great  glee  kissed  his  lady, 
who,  though  too  soft  to  be  angry,  was  deeply  vexed  (and 
yet  her  vexation  half-forgotton  in  fear  for  his  safety), 
snatched  up  her  scarf  of  blue,  which  he  threw  over  his 
breastplate,  and  completed  his  array  with  the  indifference  of 
a  man  certain  of  victory.  He  was  destined,  however,  to  one 
disadvantage,  and  that  the  greatest  ;  his  armor  and  lance  had 
been  brought  from  the  castle^not  his  war-horse.  His  pal- 
frey was  too  slight  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  his  armor,  nor 
amongst  his  troop  was  there  one  horse  that  for  power  and 
bone  could  match  witli  Adrian's.  He  chose,  however,  the 
strongest  that  was  at  hand,  and  a  loud  shout  from  his  wild 
followers  testified  their  admiration  when  he  sprang  unaided 
from  the  ground  into  the  saddle — a  rare  and  difficult  feat  of 
agility  in  a  man  completely  arrayed  in  the  ponderous  armor 
which  issued  at  that  day  from  the  forges  of  Milan,  and  was 
worn  far  more  Aveighty  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Wliile  both  companies  grouped  slowly,  and  min- 
gled in  a  kind  of  circle  round  the  green  turf,  and  the  Ro- 
man heralds  with  bustling  importance,  attempted  to  mar- 
shal the  spectators  into  order,  Montreal  rode  his  charger 
round  the  sward,  forcing  it  into  various  caracoles,  and  ex- 
hibiting, with  the  vanity  tha",  belonged  to  him,  his  exquisite 
and  practised  horsemanship. 

At  length  Adrian,  his  vizor  down,  rode  slowly  into  the 
green  space,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  party.  The  two 
knights,  at  eitlier  end,  gravely  fronted  each  other  ;  thev 
made  the  courtesies  with  their  lances,  wliich  in  friendly  and 
sportive  encounters,  were  customary  ;  and,  as  they  thus 
paused  for  the  signal  of  encounter,  the  Italians  trembled  for 
the  honor  of  their  chief  :  Montreal's  stately  height  and  girth 
of  chest  forming  a  strong  contrast,  even  in  armor,  to  the 
form  of  his  opponent,  which  was  rather  under  the  middle 
standard,  and  though  firmly  knit,  slightly  and  slenderly 
built.  But  to  that  perfection  was  skill  in  arms  brought  in 
those  times,  that  great  strength  and  size  were  far  from  being 
either  the  absolute  requisites,  or  even  the  usual  attributes, 
of  the  -more  celebrated  knights ;  in  fact,  so  much  was 
effected  by  the  power  and  the  management  of  the  steed, 
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tliat  a  liglit  wciglil  in  the  rider  was  often  lallicr  to  his  ad. 
vantage  than  his  prejudice  ;  and,  even  at  a  later  period,  the 
most  accomplished  victors  in  the  tourney,  the  French  Ii'ay- 
ard  and  the  English  Sydney,  were  far  from  remarkable 
either  for  bulk  or  stature. 

Whatever  the  superiority  of  Montreal  in  physical  power, 
was,  in  nuich,  counterbalanced  by  the  inferiority  of  his 
horse,  which,  though  a  thick-built  and  strong  Calabrian, 
had  neither  the  blood,  bone  or  practised  discipline  of  the 
northern  charger  of  the  Roman.  The  shining  coat  of  the 
latter,  coal-black,  was  set  off  by  a  scarlet  cloth  wiought  in 
gold  :  the  neck  and  shoulders  were  clad  in  scales  of  mail  ; 
and  from  the  forehead  projected  a  long  point,  like  the  horn 
of  the  unicorn,  while  on  its  crest  waved  a  tall  plume  of 
scarlet  and  white  feathers.  As  the  mission  of  Adrian  to 
Naples  was  that  of  pomp  and  ceremony  to  a  court  of  great 
splendor,  so  his  array  and  retinue  were  befitting  the  occa- 
sion and  the  passion  for  show  that  belonged  to  the  time  ; 
and  the  very  bridle  of  his  horse,  which  was  three  inches 
broad,  was  decorated  witli  gold,  and  even  jewels.  The 
knight  himself  was  clad  in  mail,  which  had  tested  the  finest 
art  of  the  celebrated  Ludovicoof  Milan  ;  and,  altogether,  his 
appearance  i\'as  unusually  gallant  and  splendid,  and  seemed 
still  more  so  beside  the  plain  but  brightly-polished  and  art- 
fullv-flexile  armor  of  Montreal  (adorned  only  with  his  lady's 
scarf),  and  the  common  and  rude  mail  of  his  charger. 
This  contrast,  however,  was  not  welcome  to  the  Proven(;^al, 
whose  vanity  was  especially  indulged  in  warlike  equipments  ; 
and  who,  had  he  foreseen  the  "pastime  "  that  awaited  him, 
would  have  outshone  even  the  Colonna. 

The  trumpeters  of  either  party  gave  a  short  blast— the 
knights  remained  erect  as  statties  of  iron  ;  a  second,  and 
each  slightly  bent  over  his  saddle-bow  ;  a  third,  and  with 
spears  couched,  slackened  reins,  and  at  full  speed,  on  they 
rushed,  and  fiercely  they  met  midway.  With  the  reckless 
arrogance  which  belonged  to  him,  Montreal  had  imagined 
that  at  the  first  touch  of  his  lance  Adrian  would  have  been 
unhorsed  ;  but  to  his  great  surprise  the  young  Roman  re- 
mained firm,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  his  party,  [jussed  on 
to  the  other  end  of  the  lists.  Montreal  himself  was  rudely 
shaken,  but  lost  neither  seat  nor  stirrup. 

"  This  can  be  no  carpet  knight,"  muttered  Montreal  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as,  this  time,  he  summoned  all  his  skill  for 
a  second  encounter  ;  while  Adrian,  aware  of  the  great  supe- 
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riority  of  his  charger,  resolved  to  bring  it  to  bear  against 
his  opponent.  Accordingly,  when  the  knights  again  rushed 
forward,  Adrian,  covering  iiiniself  well  with  his  buckler,  di- 
rected his  care  less  against  the  combatant,  whom  he  felt  no 
lance  wielded  by  mortal  hand  was  likely  to  dislodge,  than 
against  the  less  noble  animal  he  bestrode.  The  shock  of 
Montreal's  charge  was  like  an  avalanche — his  lance  shivered 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  Adrian  lost  both  stirrups,  and  but 
for  the  strong  iron  bows  which  guarded  the  saddle  in  front 
and  rear,  would  have  been  fairly  unhorsed  ;  as  it  was,  he 
was  almost  doubled  back  by  the  encounter,  and  his  ears 
rang  and  his  eyes  reeled,  so  that  for  a  moment  or  two  he 
almost  lost  all  consciousness.  But  his  steed  had  well  re- 
paid its  nurture  and  discipline.  Just  as  the  combatants 
closed,  the  animal,  rearing  on  high,  pressed  forward  with  its 
mighty  crest  against  its  opponent  with  a  force  so  irresistible, 
as  to  drive  back  Montreal's  horse  severel  paces;  while 
Adrian's  lance,  poised  with  exquisite  skill,  striking  against 
ttie  Provencal's  helmet,  somewhat  rudely  diverted  the 
knight's  attention  for  the  moment  from  his  rein.  Montreal, 
drawing  the  curb  too  tightly  in  the  suddenness  of  his  re- 
covery, the  horse  reared  on  end  ;  and,  receiving  at  that  in- 
stant full  upon  his  breastplate  the  sharp  horn  and  mailed 
crest  of  Adrian's  charger,  fell  back  over  its  rider  upon  the 
sward.  Montreal  disencumbered  himself  in  great  rage  and 
shame,  as  a  faint  cry  from  his  pavilion  reached  his  ear,  and 
redoubled  his  mortification.  lie  rose  with  a  lightness  that 
astonished  the  beholders  ;  for  so  heavy  was  the  armor  worn 
at  that  day,  that  few  knights  once  stretched  upon  the  ground 
could  rise  without  assistance  ;  and  drawing  his  sword,  cried 
out  fiercely — "  On  foot,  on  foot  !— the  fall  was  not  mine,  but 
this  accursed  beast's,  that  I  must  needs  for  my  sins  raise  to 
the  rank  of  a  charger.     Come  on " 

"Nay,  sir  knight,"  said  Adrian,  drawing  off  his  gaimtlets 
and  unbuckling  his  helmet,  which  he  threw  on  the  ground, 
"  I  come  to  thee  a  guest  and  a  friend  ;  but  to  fight  on  fcjot 
is  the  encounter  of  mortal  foes.  Did  I  accept  thy  offer,  my 
defeat  would  but  stain  thy  knighthood." 

Montreal,  whose  passion  had  beguiled  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, sullenly  acquiesced  in  this  reasoning.  Adrian  hastened 
to  soothe  his  antagonist.  "  For  the  rest,"  said  he,  "  I  can- 
not pretend  to  tlie  prize.  Your  lance  lost  me  my  stirrups — 
mine  left  you  unshaken.  You  say  right  ;  the  defeat,  if  any, 
was  that  of  your  steed." 
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"  Wc  mny  meet  again  wlicn  T  am  more  equally  horsed," 
said  Montreal,  siill  chafing. 

"  Now,  our  Lady  forbid  !  "  exclaimed  Adrian,  with  so  de- 
vout an  earnestness  that  the  bystanders  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing ;  and  even  Montreal  grimly,  and  half  re- 
ku  tantly,  joined  in  the  merriment.  The  courtesy  of  his  foe, 
however,  conciliated  and  touched  the  more  frank  and  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  his  nature,  and  composing  himself,  he  re-^ 
plied  :  — 

"  Signor  di  Castello,  I  rest  your  debtor  for  a  courtesy 
that  I  have  but  little  imitated.  Howbeit,  if  thou  wouldst 
bind  me  to  thee  for  ever,  thou  wilt  suffer  me  to  send  fcjr  my 
own  charger,  and  aflford  me  a  chance  to  retrieve  mine  honor. 
With  that  steed,  or  with  one  equal  to  thine,  which  seems  to  me 
of  the  English  breed,  I  will  gage  all  I  possess,  lands,  castle, 
and  gold,  sword  and  spurs,  to  maintain  this  pass,  one  by 
one,  against  all  thy  train." 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  Adrian,  ere  he  could  reply, 
Riccardo  Annibaldi  cried,  with  great  warmth,  "Sir  knight, 
I  have  with  me  two  steeds  well  practised  in  the  tourney  ; 
take  thy  choice,  and  accept  in  me  a  champion  of  the  Roman 
against  the  French  chivalry  ; — there  is  my  gage." 

"Signor,"  replied  Montreal,  with  ill-suppressed  delight, 
"thy  proffer  shows  so  gallant  and  free  a  spirit,  that  it  were 
foul  sin  in  me  to  balk  it.  I  accept  thy  gage,  and  whichever 
of  thy  steeds  thou  rejectest,  in  God's  name  bring  it  hither, 
and  let  us  waste  no  words  before  actitm." 

Adrian,  who  felt  that  hitherto  the  Romans  had  been  more 
favored  by  fortune  than  merit,  vainly  endeavored  to  prevent 
this  second  hazard.  But  Annibaldi  was  greatly  chafed,  and 
his  high  rank  rendered  it  impolitic  in  Adrian  to  offend  him 
by  peremptory  prohibition  ;  the  Colonna  reluctantly,  there- 
fore, yielded  his  assent  to  the  engagement.  Annibaldi's 
steeds  were  led  to  the  spot,  the  one  a  noble  roan,  the  other 
a  bay,  of  somewhat  less  breeding  and  bone,  but  still  of  great 
strength  and  price.  Montreal  finding  the  choice  pressed 
upon  him,  gallantly  selected  the  latter  and  less  excellent. 

Annibaldi  was  soon  arrayed  for  the  encounter,  and  Ad- 
rian gave  the  word  to  the  trumpeters.  The  Roman  was  of  • 
a  stature  almost  equal  to  that  of  Montreal,  and  though  some 
years  younger,  seemed,  in  his  armor,  nearly  of  the  same 
thews  and  girth,  so  that  the  present  antagonists  appeared  at 
the  first  glance  more  evenly  matched  than  the  last.  But 
this  time  Montreal,  well  horsed,  inspired  to  the  utmost  by 
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shame  and  pride,  felt  himself  a  match  for  an  army  ;  and  he 
met  the  young  baron  with  such  prowess,  that  while  the  very 
plume  on  his  casque  seemed  scaicely  stirred,  the  Italian  was 
thrown  several  paces  from  his  steed,  and  it  was  not  till  some 
moments  after  his  vizor  was  removed  by  his  squires  that  he 
recovered  his  senses.  This  event  restored  Montreal  to  all 
his  natural  gaiety  of  humor,  and  effectually  raised  the  spirits 
of  his  followers,  who  had  felt  much  humbled  by  the  previous 
encounter. 

He  himself  assisted  Annibaldi  to  rise  with  great  courtesy, 
and  a  profusion  of  compliments,  which  the  proud  Roman 
took  in  stern  silence,  and  then  led  the  way  to  the  pavilion, 
loudly  ordering  the  banquet  to  be  spread.  Annibaldi,  how- 
ever, loitered  behind,  and  Adrian,  who  penetrated  his 
thoughts,  and  who  saw  that  over  their  cups  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Proven(,~al  and  his  friend  was  likely  to  enf-ue, 
drawing  him  aside,  said: — "Methinks,  dear  Annibaldi,  it 
would  be  better  if  you,  with  the  chief  of  our  following,  were 
to  proceed  onward  to  Fondi,  where  I  will  join  you  at  sunset. 
My  squires,  and  some  eight  lances,  will  suffice  for  my  safe> 
guard  here  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  desire  a  few  private  words 
with  our  strange  host,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  peaceably 
induced  to  withdraw  from  hence  without  the  help  of  our 
Roman  troops,  who  have  enough  elsewhere  to  feed  their 
valor." 

Annibaldi  pressed  his  companion's  hand  :  "  I  imderstand 
thee,"  he  replied  with  a  slight  blush  ;  "and,  indeed,  I  could 
but  ill  brook  the  complacent  triumph  of  the  barbarian.  I 
accept  thy  offer." 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  Conversation  between  the  Roman  and  ihe  Provenfal — Adeline's  His- 
tory— The  Moon-lit  Sea — The  Lute  and  the  Song. 

As  soon  as  Annibaldi,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  reti- 
nue, was  gone,  Adrian,  divesting  himself  of  his  heavy 
greaves,  entered  alone  the  pavilion  of  the  Knight  of  St.  John. 
Montreal  had  already  doffed  all  his  armor,  save  the  breast- 
plate, and  he  now  stepped  forward  to  welcome  his  guest 
with  the  winning  and  easy  grace  which  better  suited  his 
birth  than  his  profession.     He  received  Adrian's  excuses  for 
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the  abst-nre  of  Aniiihaldi  and  the  other  kiiiglits  of  his  train 
witli  a  smile  which  seemed  to  prove  how  readily  he  divined 
the  cause,  and  conducted  him  to  the  other  and  more  private 
division  of  the  pavilion,  in  which  the  repast  (rendered  ac- 
ceptable by  the  late  exercise  of  guest  and  host)  was  pre- 
pared ;  and  here  Adrian  for  the  first  time  discovered  Adeline. 
Long  inurement  to  the  various  and  roving  life  of  her  lover, 
joined  to  a  certain  pride  which  she  derived  from  conscious, 
though  forfeited,  rank,  gave  to  the  outward  manner  of  that 
beaudful  lady  an  ease  and  freedom  which  often  concealed, 
even  from  Montreal,  her  sensitiveness  to  her  uiiha])py  situa- 
tion. At  times,  indeed  when  alone  with  Montreal,  whom 
she  loved  with  all  the  devotion  of  romance,  she  was  sensible 
onlv  to  the  charm  of  a  presence  which  consoled  her  for  all 
things;  but  in  his  frequent  absence,  or  on  the  admission  of 
any  stranger,  the  illusion  vanished — the  reality  returned. 
Poor  lady!  Nature  had  not  formed,  education  had  not 
reared,  habit  had  not  reconciled,  her  to  the  breath  of  shame  ! 

The  young  Colonna  was  much  struck  by  her  beauty,  and 
more  by  her  gentle  and  high-born  grace.  Like  her  lord, 
she  appeared  younger  than  she  was  ;  time  seemed  to  spare 
a  bloom  which  an  experienced  eye  might  have  told  was 
destined  to  an  early  grave  ;  and  there  was  something  almost 
girlish  in  the  lightness  of  her  form — the  braided  luxuriance 
of  her  rich  auburn  hair,  and  the  color  that  went  and  came, 
not  only  with  every  moment,  but  almost  with  every  word. 
The  contrast  between  her  and  Montreal  became  them  both 
— it  was  the  contrast  of  devoted  reliance  and  protecting 
strength  :  each  looked  fairer  in  the  presence  of  the  other  : 
and  as  Adrian  sate  down  to  the  well-laden  board,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  a  pair  more  formed  for  the  poetic  legends 
of  their  native  troubadours. 

Montreal  conversed  gaily  upon  a  thousand  matters — 
pressed  the  wine-flasks — and  selected  for  his  guest  the  most 
delicate  portions  of  the  delicious  spicola  of  the  neighboring 
sea,  and  the  rich  flesh  of  the  wild  boar  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Montreal,  as  their  hunger  was  now  ap- 
peased— "  tell  me,  noble  Adrian,  how  fares  your  kinsman, 
Signor  Stephen  ?     A  brave  old  man  for  his  years." 

"He  bears  him  as  the  youngest  of  us,"  answered  Adrian. 

"  Late  events  must  have  shocked  him  a  little,"  said  Mon- 
treal, with  an  arch  smile.  "  Ah,  you  look  grave — yet  com- 
mand my  foresight  ; — I  was  the  first  who  prophesied  to  thy 
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kinsman  the  rise  of  Cola  di  Rienzi  ;  he  seems  a  great  man 
— never  more  great  than  in  conciliating  the  Colonna  and 
the  Orsini." 

*'  The  Tribune,"  returned  Adrian,  evasively,  "  is  certainly 
a  man  of  extraordinary  genius.  And  now,  seeing  him  com- 
mand, my  only  wonder  is  how  he  ever  brooked  to  obey — 
majesty  seems  a  very  part  of  him." 

"  Men  who  win  power,  easily  put  on  its  harness,  dignity." 
answered  Montreal  ;  "  and  if  I  hear  aright  (pledge  me  to 
your  lady's  health)  the  Tribune,  if  not  himself  nobly  born, 
will  soon  be  nobly  connected." 

"  He  is  already  married  to  a  Raselli,  an  old  Roman 
house,"  replied  Adrian. 

"You  evade  my  pursuit, — Le  douLx  soupir !  le  doulx 
sotipir  !  as  the  old  Cabestan  has  it," — said  Montreal,  laugh- 
ing. "Well,  you  have  pledged  me  one  cup  to  your  lady, 
pledge  another  to  the  fair  Irene,  the  Tribune's  sister — al- 
ways provided  they  two  are  not  one. — You  smile  and  shake 
your  head." 

"  I  do  not  disguise  from  you,  sir  knight,"  answered 
Adrian,  "  that  when  my  present  embassy  is  over,  I  trust  the 
alliance  between  the  Tribune  and  a  Colonna  will  go  far 
towards  the  benefit  of  both." 

"  I  have  heard  rightly,  then,"  said  Montreal,  in  a  grave 
and  thoughtful  tone.  "  Rienzi's  power  must,  indeed,  be 
great." 

"  Of  that  my  mission  is  a  proof.  Are  you  aware,  Signor 
de  Montreal,  that  Louis,  King  of  Hungary " 

"How!  what  of  him?" 

"  Has  referred  the  decision  of  the  feud  between  himself 
and  Joanna  of  Naples,  respecting  the  death  of  her  royal 
spouse,  his  brother,  to  the  fiat  of  the  Tribune  ?  This  is  the 
first  time,  methinks,  since  the  death  of  Constantine,  that  so 
great  a  confidence  and  so  high  a  charge  were  ever  intrusted 
to  a  Roman?  " 

"By  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,"  cried  Montreal, 
crossing  himself,  "  this  news  is  indeed  amazing  !  The  fierce 
Louis  of  Hungary  waive  the  right  of  the  sword,  and  choose 
other  umpire  than  the  field  of  battle  !  " 

"And  this,"  continued  Adrian,  in  a  significant  tone, 
"  this  it  was  which  induced  me  to  obey  your  courteous  sum- 
mons. I  know,  brave  Montreal,  that  you  hold  intercourse 
with  Louis.  Louis  has  given  to  the  Tribune  the  best  pledge 
of  his  amity  and  alliance  ;  will  you  do  wisely  if  you " 
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"Wage  war  willi  tlie  Hungarian's  ally,"  internipt«d 
Montreal.  "This  you  were  about  to  add  ;  the  same  thought 
crossed  myself.  My  lord,  pardon  me — Italians  sometimes 
invent  what  they  wish.  On  the  honor  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Empire,  these  tidings  are  the  naked  truth  ?  " 

"  By  my  honor,  and  on  the  Cross,"  answered  Adrian, 
drawing  himself  up;  "and  in  proof  thereof,  I  am  now 
bound  to  Naples  to  settle  with  the  queen  the  preliminaries 
of  the  appointed  trial." 

"Two  crowned  heads  before  the  tribunal  of  a  plebeian, 
and  one  a  defendant  against  the  charge  of  murther  !"  mut- 
tered Montreal  ;  "the  news  might  well  amaze  me  !  " 

He  remained  musing  and  silent  a  little  while,  till,  look- 
ing up,  he  caught  vVdelinc's  tendergaze  fixed  ujmjii  him  with 
that  deep  solicitude  with  which  she  watched  the  outward 
efifcct  of  schemes  and  projects  she  was  too  soft  to  desire  to 
know,  and  too  innocent  to  share. 

"Lady  mine,"  said  the  Provencal,  fondly,  "how  sayest 
thou  ?  must  we  abandon  our  mountain  castle,  and  these 
wild  woodland  scenes,  for  the  dull  walls  of  a  city  ?  I  fear  me 
so. — The  Lady  Adeline,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Adrian, 
"is  of  a  singular  bias  ;  she  hates  the  gay  crowds  of  streets 
and  thoroughfares,  and  esteems  no  palace  like  the  solitary 
outlaw's  hold.  Yet,  methinks,  she  might  outshine  all  the 
faces  of  Italy, — thy  mistress,  Lord  Adrian,  of  course  ex- 
cepted." 

"It  is  an  exception  which  only  a  lover,  and  that  too  a 
betrothed  lover,  would  dare  to  make,"  replied  Adrian,  gal- 
lantly. 

"  Nay,"  said  Adeline,  in  a  voice  singularly  sweet  and  clear, 
"nay,  I  know  well  at  what  price  to  value  my  lord's  flattery, 
and  Signor  di  Castello's  courtesy.  But  y(;u  are  bound,  sir 
knight,  to  a  court,  that,  if  fame  speak  true,  boasts  in  its 
queen  the  very  miracle  and  mould  of  beauty." 

"  It  is  some  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  Naples,"  an- 
swered Adrian  ;  "  and  I  little  dreamed  then,  when  I  gazed 
upon  that  angel  face  that  I  should  live  to  hear  her  accused 
of  the  foulest  murther  that  ever  stained  even  Italian  roy- 
alty." 

"  And,  as  if  resolved  to  prove^her  guilt,"  said  Montreal, 
"  ere  long  be  sure  she  will  marry  the  very  man  who  did  the 
deed.     Of  this  I  have  certain  proof." 

Thus  conversing,  the  knights  wore  away  the  daylight, 
and  beheld  from  the  open  tent  the  sun  cast  his  setting  glow 
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over  the  purple  sea.  Adeline  had  long  retired  from  the 
board,  and  they  now  saw  her  seated  with  her  hand-maids 
on  a  mound  by  tiie  beach  ;  while  the  sound  of  her  lute 
faintly  reached  their  ears.  As  Montreal  caught  the  air  he 
turned  from  the  converse,  and  sighing,  half  shaded  his  face 
with  his  hand.  Somehow  or  other  the  two  knights  had 
worn  away  all  the  little  jealousy  or  pique  which  they  had 
conceived  aofainst  each  other  at  Rome.  Botli  imbued  with 
the  soldier-like  spirit  of  the  age,  their  contest  in  the  morn- 
ing had  served  to  inspire  them  with  that  strange  kind  of 
respect,  and  even  cordiality,  which  one  brave  man  even  still 
(how  much  more  at  that  day  !)  feels  for  another,  whose 
courage  he  has  proved  while  vindicating  his  own.  It  is 
like  the  discovery  of  a  congenial  sentiment  hitherto  latent ; 
and,  in  a  life  of  camps,  often  establishes  sudden  and  lasting 
friendship  in  the  very  lap  of  enmity.  This  feeling  had 
been  ripened  by  their  subsequent  familiar  intercourse,  and 
was  increased  on  Adrian's  side  by  the  feeling,  that  in  con- 
vincing Montreal  of  the  policy  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Roman  territories,  he  had  obtained  an  advantage  that  well 
repaid  whatever  danger  and  delay  he  had  undergone. 

The  sigh,  and  the  altered  manner  of  Montreal,  did  not 
escape  Adrian,  and  he  naturally  connected  it  with  some- 
thing relating  to  her  whose  music  had  been  its  evident  cause. 

"Yon  lovely  dame,"  said  he,  gently,  "touches  the  lute 
witii  an  exquisite  and  fairy  hand,  and  that  plaintive  air 
seemi  to  my  ear  as  of  the  minstrelsy  of  Provence." 

"It  is  the  air  I  taught  her,"  said  Montreal,  sadly,  "  mar- 
ried as  it  is  to  indifferent  words,  with  which  I  first  wooed  a 
heart  that  should  never  have  given  itself  to  me  !  Ay,  young 
Colonna,  many  a  nigiit  has  my  boat  been  moored  beneath 
the  star-light  Sorgia  that  washes  her  proud  father's  halls, 
and  my  voice  awaked  the  stillness  of  the  waving  sedges 
with  a  soldier's  serenade.     Sweet  memories  !  bitter  fruit !  " 

"Why  bitter?  ye  love  each  other  still." 

"  But  I  am  vowed  to  celibacy,  and  Adeline  de  Courval  is 
leman  where  she  should  be  wedded  dame.  Methinks  I  fret 
at  that  thought  even  more  than  she — dear  Adeline  !  " 

"  Your  lady,  as  all  would  guess,  is  then  nobly  born  ?" 

"She  is,"  answered  Montreal,  with  a  deep  and  evident 
feeling,  which,  save  in  love,  rarely,  if  ever,  crossed  his  hardy 
breast.  "  She  is  !  our  tale  is  a  brief  one: — We  loved  each 
other  as  children  :  her  family  was  wealthier  than  mine  : 
we  were  separated.     I   was  given   to  understand  that  she 
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abandoned  me.  I  despaired,  and  in  despair  I  took  the 
cross  of  St.  John.  Chance  threw  ns  again  together.  I 
learned  that  her  love  was  undecayed.  Poor  child  ! — she  was 
even  then,  sir,  but  a  child  !  I,  wild — reckless — and  not  un- 
skilled, perhaps,  in  the  arts  that  woo  and  win.  She  could 
not  resist  my  suit  or  her  own  affections  ! — We  lied.  In 
those  words  you  see  the  thread  of  my  after  history.  My 
sword  and  my  Adeline  were  all  my  fortune.  Society  frown- 
ed on  us.  The  Church  threatened  my  soul.  The  Grand 
Master  my  life.  I  became  a  knight  of  fortune.  Fate  and 
my  right  hand  favored  me.  I  have  made  those  who  scorn- 
ed me  tremble  at  my  name.  That  name  shall  yet  blaze,  a 
star  or  a  meteor,  in  the  front  of  troubled  nations,  and  I  may 
yet  win  by  force  from  the  pontiff'  the  dispensation  refused 
to  my  prayers.  On  the  same  dav,  I  may  offer  Adeline  the 
diadem  and  the  ring. — Eno'  of  this  ;  you  marked  Adeline's 
cheek  ! — seem.s  it  not  delicate  ?  I  like  not  that  changeful 
flush  —  and  she  moves  languidly — her  step  that  was  so 
blithe  !" 

"Change  of  scene  and  the  mild  south  will  soon  restore 
her  health,"  said  Adrian  ;  "and  in  your  peculiar  life  she  is 
so  little  brought  into  contact  with  others,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  that  I  trust  she  is  but  seldom  made  aware  of  what- 
ever is  painfid  in  her  situation.  And  woman's  love,  Mont- 
real, as  we  both  have  learned,  is  a  robe  that  wraps  her  from 
many  a  storm  !  " 

"You  speak  kindly,"  returned  the  knight — "but  you 
know  not  all  our  cause  of  grief.  Adeline's  father,  a  proud 
sieur,  flied — they  said  of  a  broken  heart — but  old  men  die 
of  many  another  disease  than  that  !  The  mother,  a  dame 
who  boasted  her  descent  from  princes,  bore  the  matter  more 
sternly  than  the  sire  ;  clamored  for  revenge — which  was 
odd,  for  she  is  as  religious  as  a  Dominican,  and  revenge  is 
not  Christian  in  a  woman,  though  it  is  knightly  in  a  man  ! 
Well,  my  lord,  we  had  one  boy,  our  only  child  ;  he  was  Ade- 
line's solace  in  my  absence — his  pretty  ways  were  worth 
the  world  to  her  !  She  loved  him  so,  that — but  he  had  her 
eyes,  and  looked  like  her  when  he  slept — I  should  have 
been  jealous  !  He  grew  up  in  our  wild  life,  strong  and 
comely  ;  the  young  rogue,  he  would  have  been  a  brave 
knight  I  My  evil  stars  led  me  to  Milan,  where  I  had  busi- 
ness with  the  Visconti.  One  bright  morning  in  June,  our 
bov  was  stolen  ;  verily  that  June  /as  like  a  December  to 
usV' 
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**  Stolen  ! — how  ?— by  whom  ?  " 

"The  first  question  is  answered  easily — the  boy  was  with 
his  nurse  in  the  courtyard,  the  idle  wench  left  him  for  but 
a  minute  or  two — so  she  avers — to  fetch  him  some  childish 
toy  ;  when  she  returned,  he  was  gone  ;  not  a  trace  left,  save 
his  pretty  cap  with  the  plume  in  it  !  Poor  Adeline,  many  a 
time  have  I  found  her  kissing  that  relic  till  it  was  wet  with 
tears  !  " 

"  A  strange  fortune,  in  truth.  But  Avhat  interest 
could " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  interrupted  Montreal,  "  the  only  con- 
jecture I  could  form; — Adeline's  mother,  on  learning 
we  had  a  son,  sent  to  Adeline  a  letter  that  well-nigh 
broke  her  heart,  reproaching  her  for  her  love  to  me,  and  so 
forth,  as  if  that  had  made  her  the  vilest  of  the  ,sex.  She 
bade  her  take  compassion  on  her  child,  and  not  bring  him 
up  to  a  robber's  life — so  she  was  pleased  to  style  the  bold 
career  of  Walter  de  Montreal.  She  offered  to  rear  the 
child  in  her  own  dull  halls,  and  fit  him,  no  doubt,  for  a 
shaven  pate  and  a  monk's  cowl.  She  chafed  much  that  a 
mother  would  not  part  with  her  treasure  !  She  alone,  part- 
ly in  revenge,  partly  in  silly  compassion  for  Adeline's  child, 
partly,  it  may  be,  from  some  pious  fanaticism,  could,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  have  robbed  us  of  our  boy.  On  inquiry,  I 
learned'  from  the  nurse — who,  but  that  she  was  of  the  same 
sex  as  Adeline,  should  have  tasted  m,y  dagger — that  in  their 
walks  a  woman  of  advanced  years,  but  seemingly  of  humble 
rank  (that  might  be  disguise),  had  often  stopped,  and  ca- 
ressed, and  admired  the  child.  I  repaired  at  once  to 
France,  sought  the  old  castle  of  De  Courval  ; — it  had  passed 
to  the  next  heir,  and  the  old  widow  was  gone,  none  knew 
whither  ;  but  it  was  conjectured,  to  take  the  veil  in  some 
remote  convent." 

"And  you  never  saw  her  since  ?" 

"Yes,  at  Rome,"  answered  Montreal,  turning  pale: 
"when  last  there  I  chanced  suddenly  upon  her;  and  then 
at  length  I  learned  my  boy's  fate,  and  the  truth  of  my  own 
surmise  ;  she  confessed  to  the  theft,  and  my  child  was  dead  ! 
I  have  not  dared  to  tell  Adeline  of  this  ;  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  it  would  be  like  plucking  the  shaft  from  the  wounded 
side — and  she  would  die  at  once,  bereft  of  the  uncertainty 
that  rank.es  within  her.  She  has  still  a  hope— it  comforts 
her  ;  though  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  think'  on  its  vanity. 
Let  this  pass,  my  Colonna." 
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And  Montreal  started  to  liis  feet,  as  if  he  strove,  by  a 
strong  elTort,  to  shake  off  ihc  weakness  that  had  crept  over 
him  in  his  narration. 

"  Tliink  no  more  of  it.  Life  is  short — its  thorns  are 
many — let  us  not  neglect  any  of  Its  flowers.  Tiiis  is  piety 
and  wisdom,  too  ;  Nature,  that  meant  me  to  struggle  and  to 
toil,  gave  me,  happily,  the  sanguine  heart  and  tiie  elastic 
soul  of  France  ;  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  own  that 
to  die  young  is  not  an  evil.  Come,  Lord  Adrian,  let  us 
join  my  lady  ere  you  part,  if  part  you  must  ;  the  moon  will 
be  up  soon,  and  Fondi  is  but  a  short  journey  hence.  You 
know  that  though  I  admire  not  your  Petrarch,  you  with 
more  courtesy  laud  our  Proven(;al  ballads,  and  you  must 
hear  Adeline  sing  one  that  you  may  prize  them  the  more. 
The  race  of  the  Troubadours  is  dead,  but  the  minstrelsy 
survives  the  minstrel !" 

Adrian,  who  scarce  knew  what  comfort  to  administer  to 
the  affliction  of  his  companion,  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  change  in  his  mood,  though  his  more  grave  and  sensitive 
nature  was  a  little  startled  at  its  suddenness.  But,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  Montreal's  spirit  (and  this  made  perhaps 
its  fascination)  was  as  a  varying  and  changeful  sky  ;  the 
gayest  sunshine  and  the  fiercest  storm,  swept  over  it  in 
rapid  alternation  ;  and  elements  of  singular  might  and 
grandeur,  which.,  properly  directed  and  concentrated,  would 
have  made  him  the  blessing  and  glory  of  his  time,  were 
wielded  with  a  boyish  levity,  roused  into  war  and  desola- 
tion, or  lulled  into  repose  and  smoothness,  with  all  the 
suddenness  of  chance,  and  all  the  fickleness  of  caprice. 

Sauntering  down  to  the  beach,  the  music  of  Adeline's 
lute  sounded  more  distinctly  in  their  ears,  and  involuntarily 
they  hushed  their  steps  upon  the  rich  and  odorous  turf,  as 
in  a  voice,  though  not  powerful,  marvellously  sweet  and 
clear,  and  well  adapted  to  the  simple  fashion  of  the  words 
and  melody,  she  sang  the  following  stanzas : — 
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•'  Ah,  why  art  thou  sad,  my  heart  ?  Why 
Darksome  and   lonely? 
"Frowns  the  face  of  the  happy  sky 
Over  thee  only  ? 
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All  me,  ah  me  ! 
Render  to  joy  the  earth  ! 
Grief  shuns,  not  envies,  Mirth ; 
But  leave  one  (juiet  spot. 
Where  Mirtli  may  enter  not, 
To  sigh,  Ah  me  ! — 
Ah  me  ! 

II. 

As  a  bird,  though  the  sky  be  clear. 

Feels  the  storm  lower, 
My  soul  liodes  the  tempest  near 

In  the  sunny  hour  ; 

Ah  me,  ah  me  ! 
Be  glad  while  yet  we  may  ! 
I  bid  thee,  my  heart,  be  gay  ; 
And  still,  I  know  not  why. 
Thou  answerest  with  a  sigh, 
(Fond  heart  I)  Ah  me  ! 
Ah  me  ! 

III. 

As  this  twilight  o'er  the  skies, 

Doubt  brings  the  sorrow  ; 
Who  knows  when  the  daylight  dies, 

What  waits  the  morrow  ? 

Ah  me,  ah  me  ! 

Be  blithe,  be  blithe,  my  lute. 
Thy  strings  will  soon  be  mute  ; 
Be  blithe — hark  ! — while  it  dies, 
The  note  forewarning,  sighs 
Its  last  -  Ah  me  ! 
Ah  me  !  " 

"My  own  Adeline — my  sweetest  night-bird,"  half  whis- 
pered Montreal,  and,  softly  approaching,  he  threw  himself 
at  his  lady's  feet — "thy  song  is  too  sad  for  this  golden  eve." 

"  No  sound  ever  went  to  the  heart,"  said  Adrian, 
"whose  arrow  was  not  feathered  by  sadness.  True  senti- 
ment, Montreal,  is  twin  with  melancholy,  tliough  not  with 
gloom." 

The  lady  looked  softly  and  approvingly  up  at  Adrian's 
face  ;  she  was  pleased  with  its  expression  ;  she  was  pleased 
yet  more  with  words  of  which  women  rather  than  men 
would  acknowledge  the  truth.  Adrian  returned  the  look 
with  one  of  deep  and  eloquent  sympatliy  and  respect ;  in 
fact,  the  short  story  he  had  heard  from  Montreal  had  inter- 
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ested  him  deeply  in  her  ;  and  never  to  the  brilliant  queen, 
to  whose  court  he  was  bound,  did  his  manner  wear  so  chi- 
valric  and  earnest  a  homage  as  it  did  to  that  lone  and  ill- 
fated  ladv  on  the  twilight  shores  of  Terracina. 

Adeline  blushed  slightly,  and  sighed  ;  and  then,  to  break 
the  awkwardness  of  a  pause  which  had  stolen  over  them,  as 
Montreal,  unheeding  the  last  remark  of  Adrian,  was  tuning 
the  strings  of  the  lute,  she  said — "  Of  course  the  Signor  di 
Castello  shares  the  universal  enthusiasm  for  Petrarch?" 

"  Av,"  cried  Montreal  ;  "my  lady  is  Petrarch  mad,  like 
the  rest  of  them  ;  but  all  I  know  is,  that  never  did  bolted 
knight  and  honest  lover  woo  in  such  fantastic  and  tortured 
strains." 

"  In  Italy,"  answered  Adrian,  "common  language  is  ex- 
aggeration ; — but  even  your  own  Troubadour  poetry  might 
tell  you  that  love,  ever  seeking  a  new  language  of  its  own, 
cannot  but  often  run  into  what  to  all  but  lovers  seems  dis- 
tortion and  conceit." 

"  Come,  dear  signor,"  said  Montreal,  placing  the  lute  in 
Adrian's  hands,  "  let  Adeline  be  the  umpire  between  us, 
which  music — yours  or  mine — can  woo  the  more  blandly." 

"  Ah,  said  Adrian,  laughing,  "  I  fear  me,  sir  knight,  you 
have  already  bribed  the  umpire." 

Montreal's  eyes  and  Adeline's  met;  and  in  that  gaze 
Adeline  forgot  all  her  sorrows. 

With  a  practised  and  skilful  hand,  Adrian  touched  the 
strings  ;  and  selecting  a  song  which  was  less  elaborate  than 
those  mostly  in  vogue  amongst  his  countrymen,  though  still 
conceived  in  the  Italian  spirit,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  he  had  previously  expressed  to  Adeline,  he  sang 
as  follows : — 

LOVE'S  EXCUSE  FOR  SADNESS. 

"Chicle  not,  beloved,  if  oft  with  thee, 

I  feel  not  rapture  wholly  ; 
For  aye  the  heart  that's  fiU'd  with  love. 

Runs  o'er  in  melancholy. 
To  streams  that  glide  in  noon,  the  shade 

From  summer  skies  is  given  ; 
So.  if  my  hrcast  reflects  the  cloud, 

'Tis  but  the  cloud  of  heaven  ! 
Thine  image,  glass'd  within  my  soul, 

So  well  the  mirror  keepefh, 
TTiat,  chide  mc  )tot,  if  wilh  the  light 

The  shaJffii)  also  sleepeth," 
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"  And  now,"  said  Adrian,  as  he  concluded,  "  the  lute  is 
to  you  :   I  but  prelude  your  prize." 

The  Proven<;al  laughed,  and  shook  his  head.  —  "With 
any  other  umpire,  I  had  had  my  lute  broken  on  my  own 
head,  for  my  conceit  in  provoking  such  a  rival  ;  but  I  must 
not  shrink  from  a  contest  I  have  myself  provoked,  even 
though  in  one  day  twice  defeated."  And  with  that,  in  a 
deep  and  exquisitely  melodious  voice,  which  wanted  only 
more  scientific  culture  to  have  challenged  any  competition, 
the  Knight  of  St.  John  poured  forth 
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"  Gentle  river,  the  moonbeam  is  hush'd  on  thy  tide. 
On  thy  pathway  of  liglu  to  my  lady  I  glide. 
My  boat,  where  the  stream  laves  the  castle,  I  moor, — 
All  at  rest  save  the  maid  and  her  young  Troubadour  ! 
As  the  stars  to  the  waters  that  bore 

My  bark,  to  my  spirit  tiiou  art  ; 
Heaving  yet,  see  it  bound  to  the  shore, 
So  moor'd  to  thy  beauty  my  heart, 
Ber  amie,  beV  ainie,  bel'  amie  ! 


II. 

Wilt  thou  fly  from  the  world  ?     It  hath  wealth  for  the  vain  ; 
But  Love  breaks  his  bond  when  there's  gold  in  the  chain  ; 
Wilt  thou  fly  from  the  world  ?    It  hath  courts  for  the  proud  ;- 
But  Love,  born  in  caves,  pines  to  death  in  the  crowd. 
Were  this  bosom  thy  world,  dearest  one, 
Thy  world  could  not  fail  to  be  bright; 
For  thou  shouldst  thyself  be  its  sun. 

And  what  spot  could  be  dim  in  thy  light — ■ 
BeP  ainie^  heP  amie,  beP  amie  ! 


III. 

The  rich  and  the  great  woo  thee,  dearest  ;  and  poor, 
Though  Ins  fathers  were  princes,  thy  young  Troubadour  ; 
But  his  heart  never  quail' d  save  to  thee,  his  adored, — 
There's  no  guile  in  his  lute,  and  no  stain  on  his  sword. 
Ah,  I  reck  not  what  sorrows  I  know. 
Could  I  still  on  thy  solace  confide  ; 
And  I  care  not,  though  earth  be  my  foe, 
If  thy  sofi  heart  be  found  by  my  side, — 
BeP  amie^  heP  amie,  beP  amie! 
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IV. 


Tne  maiden  she  blush'd  and  the  maiden  she  sigh'd, 
Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a  gale  on  the  tide  ; 
But  thouyli  tempest  liad  i aged  on  the  wave  and  the  wind, 
That  castle,  methiniis,  had  l)een  still  left  behind  ! 
Sweet  lily,  tiioutjh  liow'd  hy  the  Ma>t, 

(To  this  bosom  transplanted)  since  then, 
Wouldst  thou  change,  could  we  call  up  the  past, 
To  the  rock  from  thy  garden  again  — 
BeV  amif,  bet  aniie,  bcP  amie  ?  " 

Tlius  tlicy  alternated  the  time  with  converse  .ind  song, 
as  the  wooded  liills  threw  their  sharp,  long  shadows  ovef 
the  sea  ;  while  from  many  a  mound  of  waking  flowers,  and 
many  a  copse  of  citron  and  orange,  relieved  by  the  dark  and 
solemn  aloe,  stole  the  summer  breeze,  laden  with  mingled 
odors  ;  and,  over  the  seas,  colored  by  the  slowly-fading  hues 
of  purple  and  rose,  that  the  sun  had  long  bequeathed  to  the 
twilight,  flitted  the  gay  fireflies  that  sparkle  along  that  en- 
chanted coast.  At  lenglli,  the  moon  slowly  rose  above  the 
dark  forest-steeps,  gleaming  on  the  gay  pavilion  and  glitter- 
ing pennon  of  Montreal, — on  the  verdant  sward, — the  pol- 
ished mail  of  the  soldiers,  stretclicd  on  the  grass  in  various 
groups,  half-shaded  by  oaks  and  cypress,  and  the  war-steeds 
grazing  peaceably  together — a  wild  mixture  of  the  Pastoral 
and  the  Iron  time. 

Adrian,  reluctantly  reminded  of  his  journey,  rose  to  depart. 

"  I  fear,"  said  he  to  Adeline,  "  that  I  have  already  de- 
tained you  too  late  in  the  night  air  :  but  selfishness  is  little 
considerate." 

"  Nay,  you  see  we  are  prudent,"  said  Adeline,  pointing 
to  Montreal's  mantle,  which  his  provident  hand  had  long 
since  drawn  around  her  form  ;  "but  if  you  must  part,  fare- 
well, and  success  attend  you  !  " 

"  We  may  meet  again,  I  trust,"  said  Adrian. 

Adeline  sighed  gently  :  and  the  Colon na,  gazing  on  her 
face  by  the  moonlight,  to  which  it  was  slightly  raised,  was 
painfully  struck  by  its  almost  transparent  delicacy.  Moved 
by  his  compassion,  ere  he  mounted  his  steed,  he  drew  Mont- 
real aside, — "  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  presumptuous,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  to  one  so  noble  this  wild  life  is  scarce  a  fitting 
career.  I  know  that,  in  our  time.  War  consecrates  all  his 
children  ;  but  surely  a  settled  rank  in  the  court  of  the  Em- 

{Joror,  or  an  honorable   reconciliation  with  your  knightly 
)rethren,  were  better " 
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"Then  a  Tartar  camp,  and  a  brigand's  castle,"  inter- 
rupted Montreal,  with  some  impatience.  "This  you  were 
about  to  say — you  are  mistaken.  Society  thrust  me  from 
her  bosom  ;  let  society  take  the  fruit  it  hath  sown.  'A  fixed 
rank,'  say  you  ?  some  subaltern  office,  to  fight  at  other 
men's  command  !  You  know  me  not  :  Walter  de  Montreal 
was  not  formed  to  obey.  War  when  I  will,  and  rest  when  I 
list,  is  the  motto  of  my  escutcheon.  Ambition  proffers  me 
rewards  you  wot  not  of  ;  and  I  am  of  the  mould  as  of  the 
race  of  those  whose  swords  have  conquered  thrones.  For 
the  rest,  your  news  of  the  alliance  of  Louis  of  Hungary 
with  your  Tribune  makes  it  necessary  for  the  friend  of 
Louis  to  withdraw  from  all  feud  with  Rome.  Ere  the  week 
expire,  the  owl  and  the  bat  may  seek  refuge  in  your  gray 
turrets." 

"  But  your  lady  ?  " 

"  Is  inured  to  change. — God  help  her,  and  temper  the 
rouafh  wind  to  the  lamb  !  " 

"  Encnigh,  sir  knight  ;  but  should  you  desire  a  sure  re- 
fuge at  Rome  for  one  so  gentle  and  so  high-born,  by  the 
right  hand  of  a  knight,  I  promise  a  safe  roof  and  an  honored 
home  to  the  Lady  Adeline." 

Montreal  pressed  the  offered  hand  to  his  heart  ;  then 
plucking  his  own  hastily  away,  drew  it  across  his  eyes,  and 
joined  Adeline,  in  a  silence  that  showed  he  dai"ed  not  trust 
himself  to  speak.  In  a  few  moments  Adrian  and  his  train 
were  on  the  march  ;  but  still  the  young  Colonna  turned 
back,  to  gaze  once  more  on  his  wild  host  and  that  lovely 
lady,  as  they  themselves  lingered  on  the  moon-lit  sward, 
while  the  sea  rippled  mournfully  on  their  ears. 

It  was  not  many  months  after  that  date,  that  the  name  of 
Fra  Moreale  scattered  terror  and  dismay  throughout  the 
fair  Campania.  The  right  hand  of  the  Hungarian  king  in 
his  invasion  of  Naples,  he  was  chosen  afterwards  vicar  (or 
vicegerent)  of  Louis  in  Aversa  ;  and  fame  and  fate  seemed 
to  lead  him  triumphantly  along  that  ambitious  career  which 
he  had  elected,  whether  bounded  by  the  scaffold  or  the 
throne. 


ROOK  FOURTH. 

THE  TRIUMPH  AND  THE  POMP. 

Allora  fama  c  p.iura  di  si  buoiio  reggiineiito,  passa  in  ogni  terra. — yiia  Hi  Cola  di  Rienai, 
lib.  i.  c.Tp.  21. 

Then  the  fame  and  llie  fear  of  that  so  good  government  passed  into  every  land. — J^i/e  of 
CoUi  di  RicHzt. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Boy  Angelo — The  Dream  of  Nina  fulfilled. 

The  thread  of  my  story  transports  us  back  to  Rome.  It 
was  in  a  small  chamber,  in  a  ruinous  mansion  by  the  base  of 
Mount  Aventine,  that  a  young  boy  sate,  one  evening,  with 
a  woman  of  a  tall  and  stately  form,  but  somewhat  bowed 
both  by  infirmity  and  years.  The  boy  was  of  a  fair  and 
comely  presence  ;  and  there  was  that  in  his  bold,  frank,  un- 
daunted carriage,  which  made  him  appear  older  than  he 
was. 

The  old  woman,  seated  in  the  recess  of  the  deep  window, 
was  apparently  occupied  with  a  Bible  that  lay  open  on  her 
knees ;  but  ever  and  anon  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  gazed  on 
her  young  companion  with  a  sad  and  anxious  expression. 

"  Dame,"  said  the  boy,  who  was  busily  employed  in  hew- 
ing out  a  sword  of  wood,  "  I  would  you  had  seen  the  show 
to-day.  Why,  every  day  is  a  show  at  Rome  now  !  It  is 
,  show  enough  to  see  the  Tribune  himself  on  his  white  steed 
(oh,  it  is  so  beautiful  !) — with  his  white  robes  all  studded 
witii  jewels.  But  to-day,  as  I  have  just  been  telling  you, 
the  Lady  Nina  took  notice  of  me,  as  I  stood  on  the  stairs  of 
the  Capitol :  you  know,  dame,  I  had  donned  my  best  blue 
velvet  doublet." 

"  And  she  called  you  a  fair  boy,  and  asked  if  you  would 
be  her  little  page  ;  and  this  has  turned  thy  brain,  silly 
urchin  that  thou  art " 

"  But    the  words  are  the  least  :    if  you   saw  the   Lady 
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Nina,  you  would  own  that  a  smile  from  her  might  turn  the 
wisest  head  in  Italy!  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  serve  the 
Tribune  !  All  the  lads  of  my  age  arc  mad  for  him.  How 
they  will  stare,  and  envy  me  at  school  to-morrow  !  You 
know  too,  dame,  that  though  I  was  not  always  brought  up 
at  Rome,  I  am  Roman.     Every  Roman  loves  Rienzi." 

"  Ay,  for  the  hour  :  tlie  cry  will  soon  change.  This 
vanity  of  thine,  Angelo,  vexes  my  old  heart.  I  would  thou 
wert  humbler." 

"  Bastards  have  their  own  name  to  win,"  said  the  boy, 
coloring  deeply.  "  They  twit  me  in  the  teeth,  because  I 
cannot  say  who  my  father  and  mother  were." 

"  They  need  not,"  returned  the  dame,  hastily.  "TIkju 
comest  of  noble  blood  and  long  descent,  though,  as  I  have 
told  thee  often,  I  know  not  the  exact  names  of  thy  parents. 
But  what  art  thou  shaping  that  tough  sapling  of  oak  into  ?" 

"A  sword,  dame,  to  assist  the  'JVibune  against  the  rob- 
bers." 

"Alas!  I  fear  me,  like  all  those  who  seek  power  in 
Italy,  he  is  more  likely  to  enlist  robbers  than  to  assail 
them." 

"Why,  la  you  there,  you  live  so  shut  up,  that  you  know 
and  hear  nothing,  or  you  would  have  learned  that  even  that 
fiercest  of  all  the  robbers,  Fra  Moreale,  has  at  length  yielded 
to  the  Tribune,  and  tied  from  his  castle,  like  a  rat  from  a 
falling  house." 

"  How,  how  !  "  cried  the  dame  ;  "  what  say  you  ?  Has 
this  plebeian,  whom  you  call  the  Tribune — has  he  boldly 
thrown  the  gage  to  that  dread  warrior  ?  and  has  Montreal 
left  the  Roman  territory  ?  " 

"  Ay,  it  is  the  talk  of  the  town.  But  Fra  Moreale  seems 
as  much  a  bugbear  to  you  as  to  e'er  a  mother  in  Rome. 
Did  he  ever  wrong  you,  dame  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  with  so  abrupt  a 
fierceness,  that  even  that  hardy  boy  was  startled. 

"  I  wish  I  could  meet  him,  then,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
as  he  flourished  his  mimic  weapon. 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid  !  He  is  a  man  ever  to  be  shunned 
by  thee,  whether  for  peace  or  war.  Say  again  this  good 
Tribune  holds  no  terms  with  the  free  lances." 

"  Say  it  again — wh}-  all  Rome  knows  it." 

"He  is  pious,  too,  I  have  heard;  and  they  do  bruit  it 
that  he  sees  visions,  and  is  comforted  from  above,"  said  the 
woman,  speaking  to  herself.     Then  turning  to  Angelo,  shd 
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continued, — "  Thou  wouldst  like  greatly  to  accept  the  Lady 
Nina's  proffer  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  I  should,  dame,  if  you  could  spare  me." 

"Child."  replied  the  matron,  solemnly,  "my  sand  is 
nearly  run,  and  my  wish  is  to  see  tiiee  placed  with  one  who 
will  nurture  thy  young  years,  and  save  thee  from  a  life  of 
license.  That  done,  I  may  fulfil  my  vow,  and  devote  the 
desolate  remnant  of  my  years  to  God.  I  will  think  more  of 
this,  my  child.  Not  under  such  a  plebeian's  njof  shouldst 
thou  have  lodged,  nor  from  a  stranger's  board  been  fed  ; 
but  at  Rome,  my  last  relative  worthy  of  trust  is  dead  ; — and 
at  the  worst,  obscure  honesty  is  better  than  gaudy  crime. 
Thy  spirit  troubles  me  already.  Back,  my  child  ;  I  must  to 
my  closet,  and  watch  and  pray." 

Thus  saying,  the  old  woman,  repelling  the  advance,  and 
silencing  the  muttered  and  confused  words,  of  the  boy — 
half  affectionate  as  they  were,  yet  half  tetchy  and  wayward 
— glided  from  the  chamber. 

The  boy  looked  abstractedly  at  the  closing  door,  and  then 
said  to  himself — "The  dame  is  alwavs  talking  riddles;  I 
wonder  if  she  know  more  of  me  tlian  she  tells,  or  if  she  is 
any  way  akin  to  me.  I  hope  not,  for  I  don't  love  her  much  ; 
nor,  for  that  matter,  anything  else.  I  wish  she  would  place 
me  with  the  Tribune's  lady,  and  then  we'll  see  Avho  among 
the  lads  will  call  Angelo  V'illani  bastard." 

With  that  the  boy  fell  to  work  again  at  his  sword  with 
redoubled  vigor.  In  fact,  the  cold  manner  of  this  female 
his  sole  nurse,  companion,  substitute  for  parent,  had  repelled 
his  affections  without  subduing  his  temper  ;  and  though  not 
originally  of  evil  disposition,  Angelo  V'illani  was  already 
insolent,  cunning,  and  revengeful  ;  but  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  a  quick  susceptibility  to  kindness  as  to  affront, 
a  natural  acuteness  of  understanding,  and  a  great  indiffer- 
ence to  fear.  Brought  up  in  quiet  affluence  rather  than 
luxun,',  and  living  much  with  his  protector,  whom  he  knew 
but  by  the  name  of  Ursula,  his  bearing  was  graceful,  and  his 
air  that  of  the  well  born.  And  it  was  his  carriage,  perhaps, 
rather  than  his  countenance,  which,  though  handsome,  was 
more  distinguished  iur  intelligence  than  beauty,  which  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Tribune's  bride.  His  education 
was  that  of  one  reared  for  some  scholastic  profession.  He 
was  not  only  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  He  did  not,  however, 
inrlinc  to  thes(;  studies  half  so  fondly  as  to  the  games  of  his 
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companions,  or  the  shows  or  riots  in  the  streets,  into  all  of 
wiiicii  he  managed  to  thrust  himself,  and  from  which  he  had 
always  the  happy  dexterity  to  return  safe  and  unscathed. 

The  next  morning  Ursula  entered  the  young  Angelo's 
chamber.  "  Wear  again  thy  blue  doublet  to-day,"  said  she  ; 
"  I  would  have  thee  look  thy  best.  Thou  shalt  go  with  me 
to  the  palace." 

"  What,  to  day  !  "  cried  the  boy  joyfully,  half  leaping  from 
his  bed.  "Dear  Dame  Ursula,  shall  I  really  then  belong  to 
the  train  of  the  great  Tribune's  lady?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  leave  the  old  woman  to  die  alone  !  Your  joy 
becomes  you, — but  ingratitude  is  in  your  blood.  Ingrati- 
tude !  Oh,  it  has  burned  my  heart  into  ashes— and  yours, 
boy,  can  no  longer  find  a  fuel  in  the  dry  crumbling  cin- 
ders." 

"  Dear  dame,  you  are  always  so  biting  !  You  know  you 
said  you  wished  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and  I  was  too 
troublesome  a  charge  for  you.  But  you  delight  in  rebuk- 
ing me,  justly  or  unjustly." 

"My  task  is  over,"  said  Ursula,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 
The  boy  answered  not  ;  and  the  old  woman  retired  with 
a  heavy  step,  and,  it  may  be,  a  heavier  heart.  When  he 
joined  her  in  their  common  apartment,  he  observed  what 
his  joy  had  previously  blinded  him  to — that  Ursula  did  not 
wear  her  usual  plain  and  sober  dress.  The  gold  chain,  rarely 
assumed  then  by  women  not  of  noble  birth — though,  in  the 
other  sex,  affected  also  by  public  functionaries  and  wealthy 
merchants — -glittered  upon  a  robe  of  the  rich  flowered  stuffs 
of  Venice,  and  the  clasps  that  confined  the  vest  at  the  throat 
and  waist  were  adorned  with  jewels  of  no  common  price. 

Angelo's  eye  was  struck  by  the  change,  but  he  felt  a 
more  manly  pride  in  remarking  that  the  old  lady  became 
it  well.  Her  hair  and  mien  were  indeed  those  of  one  to 
whom  such  garments  were  habitual  ;  and  they  seemed  that 
day  more  than  usually  austere  and  stately. 

She  smoothed  the  boy's  ringlets,  drew  his  short  mantle 
more  gracefully  over  his  shoulder,  and  then  placed  in  his 
belt  a  poinard  whose  handle  was  richly  studded,  and  a  purse 
well  filled  with  florins. 

"  Learn  to  use  both  discreetly,"  said  she  ;  "  and,  whether 
I  live  or  die,  you  will  never  require  to  wield  the  poinard  to 
procure  the  gold." 

"This,  then,"  cried  Angelo,  enchanted,  "is  the  real  poi- 
nard to  fight  the  robbers  with  !     Ah,  with  this  I  should  not 
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fear  Fra  Morcah\  wlio  wronged  thee  so.  I  trust  I  may 
avenge  thee,  tlioiigh  thou  didst  rate  me  so  just  now  for  in- 
gratitude." 

*' I  <7///  avenged.  Nourish  not  such  thoughts,  my  son, 
they  are  sinful  ;  at  least,  I  fear  so.  Diaw  to  the  board  and 
eat  ;  we  will  go  betimes,  as  petitioners  should  do." 

Angelo  had  soon  finished  his  morning  meal,  and  sallying 
with  Ursula  to  the  porch,  he  saw,  to  liis  surprise,  four  of 
those  servitors  who  then  usually  attended  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  who  were  to  be  hired  in  every  city,  for  the  con- 
venience of  strangers  or  the  holy-day  ostentation  of  the 
gayer  citizens. 

"  How  grand  we  are  to-day  !  "  said  he,  clapping  his  hands 
with  an  eagerness  which  Ursula  failed  not  to  reprove. 

"  It  is  not  for  vain  show,"  she  added,  "which  true  nobility 
can  well  dispense  Avith,  but  that  we  may  the  more  readily 
gain  admittance  to  the  palace.  These  princes  of  yesterday 
are  not  easy  of  audience  to  the  over-humble." 

"Oh!  but  you  are  wrong  this  time,"  said  the  boy.  "The 
Tribune  gives  audience  to  all  men,  the  poorest  as  the  richest. 
Nay,  there  is  not  a  ragged  boor,  or  a  bare-footed  friar,  who 
does  not  win  access  to  him  sooner  than  the  proudest  baron. 
That's  why  the  people  love  him  so.  And  he  devotes  one 
day  of  the  week  to  receiving  the  widows  and  the  orphans  ; 
— and  you  know,  dame.  I  am  an  orphan." 

Ursula,  already  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  did  not 
answer,  and  scarcely  heard  the  boy  ;  but  leaning  on  his  young 
arm,  and  preceded  by  the  footmen  to  clear  the  way,  passed 
slowly  towards  the  palace  of  the  Capitol. 

A  wonderful  thing  would  it  have  been  to  a  more  obser- 
vant eye,  to  note  the  change  which  two  or  three  short  months 
of  the  stern  but  salutary  and  wise  rule  of  the  Tribune  had 
effected  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  You  no  k)nger  beheld  the 
gaunt  and  mail-clad  forms  of  foreign  mercenaries  stalking 
through  the  vistas,  or  grouped  in  lazy  insolence  before  the 
embattled  porches  of  some  gloomy  palace.  The  shops,  that 
in  many  quarters  had  been  closed  for  years,  were  again  open, 
glittering  with  wares  and  bustling  with  trade.  The  thorough- 
fares, formerly  either  silent  as  death,  or  crossed  by  some  af- 
frighted and  solitary  passenger  with  quick  steps,  and  eyes 
that  searched  every  corner, — or  resounding  with  the  roar 
of  a  pauper  rabble,  or  the  open  feuds  of  savage  nobles,  now 
exhibited  the  regular,  and  wholesome,  and  mingled  streams 
of  civilized  life,  whether  bound  to  pleasure  or  to  commerce 
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Carts  and  waggons  laden  with  goods  which  had  passed  in 
safety  by  the  dismantled  holds  of  the  robbers  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  rattled  cheerfully  over  the  pathways.  "Never,  per- 
haps,"— to  use  the  translation  adapted  from  the  Italian  au- 
thorities, by  a  modern  and  by  no  means  a  partial  historian  * 
—  "Never,  perhaps,  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  a  single 
mind  been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the  sudden  reforma- 
tion of  Rome  by  the  Tribune  Rienzi.  A  den  of  robbers  was 
converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent.  '  In  this 
time,'  says  the  historian,!  'did  the  woods  begin  to  rejoice 
that  they  were  no  longer  infested  with  robbers  ;  the  oxen 
began  to  plough  ;  the  pilgrims  visited  the  sanctuaries  \\  the 
roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with  travellers  :  trade, 
plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  restored  in  the  markets  ;  and  a 
purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed  without  danger  in  the  midst 
of  the  highways.'  " 

Amidst  all  these  evidences  of  comfort  and  security  to  the 
people — some  dark  and  discontented  countenances  might  be 
seen  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  whenever  one  who  wore  the 
livery  of  the  Colonna  or  the  Orsini  felt  himself  jostled  by 
the  throng,  a  fierce  hand  moved  involuntarily  to  the  sword- 
belt,  and  a  half-suppressed  oath  was  ended  with  an  indig- 
nant sigh.  Here  and  there  too, — contrasting  the  redeco- 
rated, refurnished,  and  smiling  shops — heaps  of  rubbish 
before  the  gate  of  some  haughty  mansion  testified  the  abase- 
ment of  fortifications  which  the  owner  impotentlv  resented 
as  a  sacrilege.  Through  such  streets  and  such  throngs  did 
the  party  we  accompany  wend  their  way,  till  they  found 
themselves  amidst  crowds  assembled  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Capitol.  The  officers  there  stationed  kept,  however,  so 
discreet  and  dexterous  an  order,  that  they  were  not  long  de- 
tained ;  and  now  in  the  broad  place  or  court  of  that  memo- 
rable building,  they  saw  the  open  doors  of  the  great  justice- 
hall,  guarded  but  by  a  single  sentinel,  and  in  which,  for  six 
hours  daily,  did  the  Tribune  hold  his  court,  for,  "patient  to 
hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his  tribunal  was 
always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger."  § 

Not,  however,  to  that  hall  did  the  party  bend  its  way,  but 
to  the  entrance  which  admitted  to  the  private  apartments 
of  the  palace.  And  here  the  pomp,  the  gaud,  the  more  than 
regal  magnificence,  of  the  residence  of  the  Tribune,  strongly 

*  nibhc^n.  t  Vita  Hi  Cola  di  Rienzi,  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

i  (Jilibon  ;  the  words  in  the  original  are,  ''  li  peliecrini  cominciaro  a  fare  la  cerca  per  la  san- 
tuaria."  §  Gibbon. 
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contrasted  the  patriarchal  simplicity  which  marked  his  jus- 
tice court. 

Even  Ursula,  not  luiaccustomcd,  of  yore,  to  the  luxu- 
rious state  of  Italian  and  French  principalities,  seemed 
roused  into  surprise  at  the  hall  crowded  with  retainers  in 
costly  liveries,  the  marble  and  gilded  columns  wreathed 
with  flowers,  and  the  gorgeous  banners  wrought  with  the 
bl(Mided  arms  of  the  Rc]iublican  City  and  the  Pontifical  See, 
which  blazed  aloft  and  around. 

Scarce  knowing  whom  to  address  in  such  hti  assemblage, 
Ursula  was  relieved  from  her  perplexity  by  an  officer  attired 
in  a  suit  of  crimson  and  gold,  who,  with  a  grave  and  formal 
decorum,  which  indeed  reigned  throughout  the  whole  reti- 
nue, demanded,  respectfully,  whom  she  sought .''  *'  The  Sig- 
nora  Nina  !"  replied  Ursula,  drawing  up  her  stately  person, 
with  a  natiu-al,  though  somewhat  antiquated,  dignity.  There 
was  something  foreign  in  the  accent,  which  influenced  the 
officer's  answer. 

"To-dav,  madam,  I  fear  that  the  signora  receives  only 
the  Roman  ladies.  To-morrow  is  that  apf)ointed  for  all  for- 
eign dames  of  distinction." 

Ursula,  with  a  slight  impatience  of  tone,  replied — 

"  My  business  is  of  that  nature  which  is  welcome  cm 
anv  day,  at  palaces.  I  come,  signer,  to  lay  certain  presents 
at  the  signora's  feet,  which  I  trust  she  will  deign  to  accept." 

"  And  say,  signor,"  added  the  boy,  abruptly,  "  that  Angelo 
Villani,  whom  the  Lady  Nina  honored  yesterday  with  her 
notice,  is"  no  stranger,  but  a  Roman  ;  and  comes,  as  she  bade 
him,  to  proffer  to  t^e  signora  his  homage  and  devotion." 

The  grave  ofTicir  could  not  refrain  a  smile  at  the  pert, 
yet  not  ungraceful  boldness  of  the  boy. 

"  I  rememb'^r  me.  Master  Angelo  Villani,"  he  replied, 
"that  the  Ladv  Nina  spoke  to  you  by  the  great  staiicase. 
Madam,  I  will  do  vour  errand.  Please  to  follow  me  to  an 
apartment  more  fitting  to  your  sex  and  seeming." 

With  that  the  officer  led  the  way  across  the  hall  to  a 
broad  staircase  of  white  marble,  along  the  centre  of  which 
were  laid  those  rich  P^astern  carpets,  which,  at  that  day, 
when  rushes  strewed  the  chambers  of  an  English  monarch, 
were  alrcadv  common  to  the  greater  luxury  of  Italian  pal- 
aces. Opening  a  door  at  the  first  flight,  he  ushered  Ursula 
and  her  young  charge  into  a  lofty  ante-chamber,  hung  with 
arras  of  wrought  velvets  ;  while  over  the  opposite  door, 
through  which  the  officer  now  vanislied,  were  blazoned  the 
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armorial  bearings  which  the  Tribune  so  constantly  intro- 
duced in  all  his  pomp,  not  more  from  the  love  of  show,  than 
from  his  politic  desire  to  mingle  with  the  keys  of  the  Pontiff 
the  heraldic  insignia  of  the  Republic. 

"Philip  of  X'alois  is  not  housed  like  this  man!"  mut- 
tered Ursula.  "If  this  last,  I  shall  have  done  better  for  my 
charge  than  I  recked  of." 

The  officer  soon  returned,  and  led  them  across  an  apart- 
ment of  vast  extent,  which  was  indeed  the  great  reception- 
chamber  of  the  palace.  Four-and-twenty  columns  of  the 
oriental  alabaster  which-  had  attested  the  spoils  of  the  later 
emperors,  and  had  been  disinterred  from  forgotten  ruins,  to 
grace  the  palace  of  the  Reviver  of  the  old  Republic,  sup- 
ported the  light  roof,  which,  half  Gothic,  half  classic,  in  its 
architecture,  was  inlaid  with  gilded  and  purple  mosaics. 
The  tessellated  floor  was  covered  in  the  centre  with  cloth  of 
gold  ;  the  walls  were  clothed,  at  intervals,  with  the  same 
gorgeous  hangings,  relieved  by  panels  freshly  painted  in 
the  most  glowing  colors,  with  mystic  and  symbolical  designs. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  royal  chamber,  two  steps  ascended 
to  the  place  of  the  Tribune's  throne,  above  which  was  the 
canopy  wrought  with  the  eternal  armorial  bearings  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  city. 

Traversing  this  apartment,  the  officer  opened  the  door 
at  its  extremity,  which  admitted  to  a  small  chamber  crowded 
with  pages  in  rich  dresses  of  silver  aud  blue  velvet.  There 
were  few  amongst  them  elder  than  Angelo  ;  and,  from  their 
general  beauty,  they  seemed  the  very  flower  and  blossom  of 
the  city. 

Short  time  had  Angelo  to  gaze  on  his  comrades  that 
were  to  be  : — another  minute,  and  he  and  his  protectress 
were  in  the  presence  of  the  Tribune's  bride. 

The  chamber  was  not  large — but  it  was  large  enough  to 
Drove  that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Raselli  had  realized 
her  visions  of  vanitv  and  splendor. 

It  was  an  apartment  that  mocked  description — it  seemed 
a  cabinet  for  the  gems  of  the  world.  The  daylight,  shaded 
by  high  and  deep-set  casements  of  stained  glass,  streamed 
in  a  purple  and  mellow  hue  over  all  that  the  art  of  that  day 
boasted  most  precious,  or  regal  luxury  held  most  dear.  The 
candelabras  of  the  silver  workmanship  of  Florence  ;  the 
carpets  and  stuffs  of  the  East  ;  the  draperies  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  ;  paintings  like  the  illuminated  missals,  wrought  in 
gold,   and  those  lost  colors  of  blue  and  crimson;  antique 
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marbles,  which  spoke  of  the  bright  days  of  Athens  ;  tables 
of  disinterred  mosaics,  their  freshness  preserved  as  by  mag- 
ic ;  censers  of  gold  that  steamed  with  the  odors  of  Araby, 
yet  so  subdued  as  not  to  deaden  the  healthier  scent  of  flow- 
ers, which  blushed  in  every  corner  from  their  marble  and 
alabaster  vases  ;  a  small  and  spirit-like  fountain,  which 
seemed  to  gush  from  among  wreaths  of  roses,  diffusing  in 
its  diamond  and  fairy  spray  a  scarce-felt  coolness  to  the  air  ; 
— all  these,  and  such  as  these,  which  it  were  vain  work  to 
detail,  congregated  in  the  richest  luxuriance,  harmonized 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  unititig  the  ancient  arts  with 
the  modern,  amazed  and  intoxicated  the  sense  of  the  be- 
holder. It  was  not  so  much  the  cost  nor  the  luxury  that 
made  the  character  of  the  chamber  ;  it  was  a  certain  gorge- 
ous and  almost  sublime  fantasy — so  that  it  seemed  rather 
the  fabled  retreat  of  an  enchantress,  at  whose  word  genii 
ransacked  the  earth,  and  fairies  arranged  the  produce,  than 
the  grosser  splendor  of  an  earthly  queen.  Behind  the  piled 
cushions  upon  which  Nina  half  reclined,  stood  four  girls, 
beautiful  as  nymphs,  with  fans  of  the  rarest  feathers,  and  at 
her  feet  lay  one  older  than  the  rest,  whose  lute,  though  now 
silent,  attested  her  legitimate  occupation. 

But,  had  the  room  in  itself  seemed  somewhat  too  fan- 
tastic and  overcharged  in  its  prodigal  ornaments,  the  form 
and  face  of  Nina  would  at  once  have  rendered  all  appropri- 
ate ;  so  completely  did  she  seem  the  natural  spirit  of  the 
place ;  so  wonderfully  did  her  beauty,  elated  as  it  now  was 
with  contented  love,  gratified  vanity,  exultant  hope,  body 
forth  the  brightest  vision  that  ever  floated  before  the  eyes 
of  Tasso,  when  he  wrought  into  one  immortal  shape  the 
glory  of  the  enchantress  with  the  allurements  of  the  woman. 

Nina  half  rose  as  she  saw  Ursula,  whose  sedate  and 
mournful  features  involuntarily  testified  her  surprise  and 
admiration  at  a  loveliness  so  rftre  and  striking,  but  who  un- 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  around,  soon  recovered  her  wonted 
self-composure,  and  seated  herself  on  the  ctishion  to  which 
Nina  pointed,  while  the  voung  visitor  remained  standing, 
and  spell-bound  by  childish  wonder,  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment.     Nina  recognized  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Ah,  mv  pretty  bov,  whose  quick  eye  and  bold  air 
caiight  my  fancy  yesterday !  Have  you  come  to  accept  my 
offer  ?     Is  it  vou,  madam,  who  claim  this  fair  child  ? " 

"  T.adv,"  replied  Ursula,  "my  business  here  is  brief  :  by 
a  train  of  events,  needless  to  weary  you  with  narrating,  this 
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boy  from  his  infancy  fell  to  my  charge — a  weighty  and  anx- 
ious trust  to  one  whose  thoiiglits  are  beyond  the  barrier 
of  life.  I  have  reared  him  as  became  a  youth  of  gentle 
blood  ;  for  on  both  sides,  lady,  he  is  noble,  though  an  or- 
phan, motherless  and  sireless." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Nina,  compassionately. 

"  Growing  now,"  continued  Ursula,  "•  oppressed  by  years, 
and  desirous  only  to  make  my  peace  with  heaven,  I  jour- 
neyed liither  some  months  since,  in  the  design  to  place  the 
boy  witli  a  relation  of  mine  ;  and,  that  trust  fulfilled,  to  take 
the  vows  in  the  city  of  the  Apostle.  Alas  !  I  found  my 
kinsman  dead,  and  a  baron  of  wild  and  dissolute  character 
was  his  heir.  Here  remaining,  perplexed  and  anxious,  it 
seemed  to  me  the  voice  of  Providence  when,  yester-evening, 
the  child  told  me  you  had  been  pleased  to  honor  him  with 
your  notice.  Like  the  rest  of  Rome,  he  has  already  learned 
enthusiasm  for  the  Tribune — devotion  to  the  Tribune's 
bride.  Will  you,  in  truth,  admit  him  of  your  household  ? 
He  will  not  dishonor  your  protection  by  his  blood,  nor,  I 
trust,  by  his  bearing." 

"  I  would  take  his  face  for  his  guarantee,  madam,  even 
without  so  distinguished  a  recommendation  as  your  own.  Is 
he  Roman  ?     His  name  then  must  be  known  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,"  replied  Ursula  :  "  he  bears  the  name 
of  Angelo  Villani — not  that  of  his  sire  or  mother.  The 
honor  of  a  noble  house  for  ever  condemns  his  parentage  to 
rest  unknown.  He  is  the  offspring  of  a  love  unsanctioned 
by  the  Church," 

"  He  is  the  more  to  be  loved,  then,  and  to  be  pitied — 
victim  of  sin  not  his  own  !  "  answered  Nina,  with  moistened 
eyes,  as  she  saw  the  deep  and  burning  blush  that  covered 
the  boy's  cheeks.  "  With  the  Tribune's  reign  commences 
a  new  era  of  nobility,  when  rank  and  knighthood  shall  be 
won  by  a  man's  own  merit — siot  that  of  his  ancestors.  Fear 
not,  madam  :  in  my  house  he  shall  know  no  slight." 

Ursula  was  moved  from  her  pride  by  the  kindness  of 
Nina  :  she  approached  with  involuntary  reverence,  and  kissed 
the  signora's  hand — 

"  May  our  Lady  reward  your  noble  heart  !  "  said  she : 
"  and  now  my  mission  is  ended,  and  my  earthly  goal  is  won. 
Add  only,  lady,  to  your  inestimable  favors  once  more.  These 
jewels" — -and  Ursula  drew  from  her  robe  a  casket,  touched 
the  spring,  and  the  lid  flying  back,  discovered  jewels  of 
great  size  and  the  most  brilliant  vrater, — "  these  jewels,"  she 
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continued,  laying  the  casket  at  Nina's  feet,  "once  bclonc^incT 
to  the  princely  liouse  of  Thoulouse,  are  valueless  to  nu-  and 
mine.  Suffer  me  to  think  that  they  are  transferred  to  one 
Aviiose  queenly  brow  will  give  tlieni  a  lustre  it  cannot 
borrow. " 

"  How  !  "  said  Nina,  coloring  very  deeply  ;  "  think  you, 
madam,  my  kindness  can  be  bought  ?  What  woman's 
kindness  ever  was  ?  Nay,  nay — take  back  the  gifts,  or  I 
shall  pray  you  to  take  back  ycnir  boy." 

Ursula  was  astonished  and  confounded  ;  to  her  experi- 
ence such  abstinence  was  a  novelty,  and  she  scarcely  knew 
how  to  meet  it.  Nina  perceived  her  embarrassment  with  a 
haughty  and  triumphant  smile,  and  then,  regaining  her 
former  courtesy  of  demeanor,  said,  with  a  grave  sweet- 
ness— 

"The  Tribune's  hands  are  clean, — the  Tribune's  wife 
must  not  be  suspected.  Rather,  madam,  should  I  press 
upon  iw/ some  token  of  exchange  for  the  fair  charge  you 
have  committed  to  me.  Your  jewels  hereafter  may  profit 
the  boy  in  his  career  :  reserve  them  for  one  who  needs 
them." 

"No,  lady,"  said  Ursula,  rising  and  lifting  her  eyes  to 
heaven  ;  "  they  shall  buy  masses  for  his  motlier's  soul  ; 
for  him  I  shall  reserve  a  competence  when  his  years  require 
it.  Lady,  accept  the  thanks  of  a  wretched  and  desolate 
heart.     Fare  you  well  !  " 

She  turned  to  quit  the  room,  but  with  so  faltering  and 
weak  a  step,  that  Nina,  touched  and  affected,  sprang  up, 
and  with  her  own  hand  guided  the  old  woman  across  the 
room,  whispering  comfort  and  soothing  to  her  ;  while,  as 
they  reached  the  door,  the  boy  rushed  forward,  and,  clasp- 
ing Ursula's  robe,  sobbed  out — "  Dear  dame,  not  one 
farewell  for  your  little  Angclo  !  Forgive  him  all  he  has 
cost  you  !  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  feel  how  wayward  and 
thankless  I  have  been." 

The  old  woman  caught  him  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  him 
passionately  ;  when  the  boy,  as  if  a  thought  suddenly  struck 
him,  drew  forth  the  purse  she  had  given  him,  and  said,  in 
a  choked  and  scarce  articulate  voice, — "And  let  this,  dear- 
est dame,  go  in  masses  for  my  poor  father's  soul  ;  for  he  is 
dead,  too,  you  know  !" 

These  words  seemed  to  freeze  at  once  all  the  tender 
emr>tions  of  Ursula.  She  put  back  the  boy  with  the  same 
chilling  and  stern  severity  of  aspect  and  manner  which  had 
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SO  often  before  repressed  him  :  and  recovering  her  self- 
possession,  at  once  quitted  the  apartment  without  saying 
anotlier  word.  Nina,  surprised,  but  still  pitying  her  sor- 
row and  respecting  her  age,  followed  her  steps  across  the 
pages'  ante-room  and  the  reception  chamber,  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs, — a  condescension  the  haughtiest  prin- 
cess of  Rorne  could  not  have  won  from  her  ;  and  returning, 
saddened  and  thoughtful,  she  took  tlie  boy's  hand,  and 
affectionately  kissed  his  forehead. 

"Poor  boy  !"  she  said,  "it  seems  as  if  Providence  liad 
made  me  select  thee  yesterday  from  the  crowd,  and  thus 
conducted  thee  to  thy  proper  refuge.  For  to  whom  should 
come  the  friendless  and  the  orphans  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
palace  of  Rome's  first  magistrate  ?  "  Turning  then  to  her 
attendants,  she  gave  them  instructions  as  to  the  personal 
comforts  of  her  new  charge,  which  evinced  that  if  power 
had  ministered  to  her  vanity,  it  had  not  steeled  her  heart. 
Angelo  Villani  lived  to  repay  her  well ! 

She  retained  the  boy  in  her  presence,  and  conversing 
with  him  familiarly,  she  was  more  and  more  pleased  with 
his  bold  spirit  and  frank  manner.  Their  conversation  was 
however  interrupted,  as  the  day  advanced,  by  the  arrival  of 
several  ladies  of  the  Roman  nobility.  And  then  it  was  that 
Nina's  virtues  receded  into  shade,  and  her  faults  appeared. 
She  could  not  resist  the  woman's  triumph  over  those 
arrogant  signoras  who  now  cringed  in  homage  where  they 
had  once  slighted  in  disdain.  She  affected  the  manner  of, 
she  demanded  the  respect  due  to,  a  queen.  And  by  many 
of  those  dexterous  arts  which  the  sex  know  so  well,  she  con- 
trived to  render  her  very  courtesy  a  humiliation  to  her 
haughty  guests.  Her  commanding  beauty  and  her  grace- 
ful intellect  saved  her,  indeed,  from  the  vulger  insolence  of 
the  upstart  ;  but  yet  more  keenly  stung  the  pride,  by 
forbidding  to  those  she  mortified  the  retaliation  of 
contempt.  Hers  were  the  covert  taunt — the  smiling 
affront — the  sarcasm  in  the  mask  of  compliment — the 
careless  exaction  of  respect  in  trifles,  which  could  not 
outwardly  be  resented,  but  which  could  not  inly  be  for- 
given. 

"  Fair  day  to  the  Signora  Colonna,"  said  she  to  the 
proud  wife  of  the  proud  Stephen  ;  "  we  passed  your  palace 
yesterday.  How  fair  it  now  seems,  relieved  from  those 
gloomy  battlements  which  it  must  often  have  saddened  you 
to  gaze  upon.     Signora  (turning  to  one  of  the  Orsini),  your 
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lord  has  high  favor  with  the  Tribune,  who  destines  him  to 
great  command.  His  fortunes  are  secured,  and  we  rejoice 
at  it  ;  for  no  man  more  loyally  serves  the  state.  Have  you 
seen,  fair  Lady  oi  Frangipani,  the  last  verses  of  Petrarch  in 
honor  of  my  lord  .'' — they  rest  yonder.  May  we  so  far  ven- 
ture as  to  request  you  to  point  out  their  beauties  to  the 
Signora  di  Savelli  ?  We  rejoice,  noble  Lady  of  Malatesia, 
to  observe  that  your  eyesight  is  so  well  restored.  The 
last  time  we  met,  though  we  stood  next  to  you  in  the  revels 
of  the  Lady  Giulia,  you  seemed  scarce  to  distinguish  us 
from  the  pillar  by  which  we  stood  !" 

"Must  this  insolence  be  endured!  "whispered  the 
Signora  PVangipani  to  the  Signora  Malatesta. 

''  Hush,  hush  ;  if  ever  it  be  our  day  again  !  " 


CHAPTER   H. 


The  Blessing  of  a  Councillor  wliose  Interests  and  Heart  are  our  own — The 
Straws  thrown  upward, — do  they  portend  a  .Storm  ? 

It  was  later  that  day  than  usual,  when  Rienzi  returned 
from  his  tribunal  to  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  As  he 
traversed  the  reception-hall,  his  countenance  was  much 
flushed  ;  his  teeth  were  set  firmly,  like  a  man  who  has  taken 
a  strong  resolution  from  which  he  will  not  be  moved  ;  and 
his  brow  was  dark  with  that  settled  and  fearful  frown  which 
the  describers  of  his  personal  appearance  have  not  failed 
to  notice  as  the  characteristic  of  an  anger  the  more  deadly 
because  invariably  just.  Close  at  his  heels  followed  the 
bishop  of  Or\'ietto  and  the  aged  Stephen  Colonna.  "  I  tell 
vou,  my  lords,"  said  Rienzi,  "that  ye  plead  in  vain.  Rome 
knows  no  distinction  between  ranks.  The  law  is  blind  to 
the  agent — lynx-eyed  to  the  deed." 

"Yet,"  said  Raimond,  hesitatingly,  "bethink  thee.  Tri- 
bune ;  the  nephew  of  two  cardinals,  and  himself  once  a 
senator." 

Rienzi  halted  abruptly,  and  faced  his  companions.  "  My 
Lord  Bishop,"  said  he,  "  does  not  this  make  the  crime  more 
inexcusable  ?  Look  you,  thus  it  reads  : — A  vessel  from 
Avignon  to  Naples,  (  hargcd  with  the  revenues  of  Provence 
to  Oueen  J(;hanna,  on  whose  cause,  mark  you,  we  now  hold 
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solemn  council,  is  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  with 
that,  Martino  di  Porto — a  noble,  as  you  say — the  holder  o\ 
that  fortress  whence  he  derives  his  title, — doubly  bound  by 
gentle  blood  and  by  immediate  neighborhood  to  succor  the 
oppressed — falls  upon  the  vessel  with  his  troops  (what  hath 
the  rebel  with  armed  troops?) — and  pillages  the  vessel  like 
a  common  robber.  lie  is  apprehended — brought  to  my 
tribunal — receives  fair  trial — is  condemned  to  die.  Sucli  is 
the  law  ; — what  more  would  ye  have  ?" 

"  Mercy,"  said  the  Colonna. 

Rienzi  folded  his  arms,  and  laughed  disdainfully.  "  I 
never  heard  my  Lord  Colonna  plead  for  mercy  when  a 
peasant  had  stolen  the  bread  that  was  to  feed  his  famishing 
children." 

"  Between  a  peasant  and  a  prince,  Tribune,  /  for  one, 
recognize  a  distinction  : — the  bright  blood  of  an  Orsini  is 
not  to  be  shed  like  that  of  a  base  plebeian " 

"  Which  I  remember  me,"  said  Rienzi,  in  a  low  voice, 
"you  deemed  small  matter  enough  when  my  boy-brother 
fell  beneath  the  wanton  spear  of  your  proud  son.  Wake 
not  memory,  I  warn  you  ;  let  it  sleep.  For  shame,  old  Col- 
onna— for  shame  ;  so  near  the  grave,  where  the  worm  levels 
all  flesh,  and  preaching,  with  those  gray  hairs,  the  unchari- 
table distinction  between  man  and  man.  Is  there  not  distinc- 
tion enough  at  the  best  ?  does  not  one  wear  purple,  and  the 
other  rags  ?  Hath  not  one  ease,  and  the  other  toil  ?  Doth 
not  the  one  banquet  while  the  other  starves  ?  Do  I  nour- 
ish any  mad  scheme  to  level  the  ranks  which  society  ren- 
ders a  necessary  evil?  No.  I  war  no  more  with  Dives 
than  witli  Lazarus.  But  before  man's  judgment  seat,  as 
before  God's,  Lazarus  and  Dives  are  made  equal.  No 
more." 

Colonna  drew  his  robe  round  him  with  great  haughti- 
ness, and  bit  his  lip  in  silence.     Raimond  interposed. 

"All  this  is  true,  Tribune.  But,"  and  he  drew  Rienzi 
aside,  "you  know  we  must  be  politic  as  well  as  just. 
Nephew  to  two  cardinals,  what  enmity  Avill  not  this  pro- 
voke at  Avignon  ? " 

"Vex  not  yourself,  holv  Raimond,  I  will  answer  it  to 
the  pontiff."  While  they  spoke,  the  bell  tolled  heavily  and 
loudly. 

Colonna  started. 

"Great  Tribune,"  said  he,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "deign  to 
pause  ere  it  be  too  late,  I  know  not  that  I  ever  before  bent 
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to  you  a  suppliant;  and  I  ask  you  now  t(^  sj)arc  mine  own 
foe.  Stephen  Colonna  prays  Cola  di  Rienzi  to  spare  the 
life  of  an  Orsini." 

"I  understantl  tliy  taunt,  old  lord,"  said  Rien/.i,  calmly, 
"  but  1  resent  it  not.  Vou  arc  foe  to  the  Orsini,  yet  you 
plead  for  him — it  sounds  generous  ;  but  hark  you,— you 
are  more  a  friend  to  your  order  than  a  foe  to  ycjur  rival. 
Vou  cannot  bear  that  one,  great  enough  to  have  contended 
with  you,  should  perish  like  a  thief.  I  give  full  praise  to 
such  noble  forgiveness  ;  but  I  am  no  noble,  and  I  do  not 
sympathize  with  it.  One  word  more  : — if  this  were  the 
sole  act  of  fraud  and  violence  that  this  bandit  baron  liad 
committed,  your  prayers  should  plead  for  him  ;  but  is  not 
his  life  notorious  ?  Has  he  not  been  from  boyhood  the 
terror  and  disgrace  of  Rome  ?  How  many  matrons  vio- 
lated, merchants  pillaged,  peaceful  men  stilettoed  in  the 
daylight,  rise  in  dark  witness  against  the  prisoner  ?  And 
for  such  a  man  do  I  live  to  hear  an  aged  prince  and  a  ]")f)pe's 
vicar  plead  for  mercy?  Fie,  lie  !  But  I  will  be  even  wilh 
ye.  The  r\Q.yXpoor  man  Avhom  the  law  sentences  to  death, 
for  your  sake  will  I  pardon." 

Raimond  again  drew  aside  the  Tribune,  while  Colonna 
struggled  to  suppress  his  rage. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  bishop,  "the  nobles  will  feel  this 
as  an  insult  to  their  whole  order;  the  very  pleading  of 
Orsini's  worst  foe  must  convince  thee  of  this.  Martino's 
blood  will  seal  their  reconciliation  with  each  other,  and 
they  will  be  as  one  man  against  thee." 

"  Be  it  so  ;  with  God  and  the  people  on  my  side,  1  will 
dare,  though  a  Roman,  to  be  just.  The  bell  ceases — you 
are  already  too  late."  So  saying,  Rienzi  threw  open  the 
casement;  and  by  the  staircase  of  the  "  ].ion  "  rose  a  gib- 
bet, from  which  swung  with  a  creaking  sound,  arrayed  in 
his  patrician  robes,  the  yet  palpitating  corpse  of  Martino 
di  Porto. 

"Behold  I"  said  the  Tribianc,  sternly,  "thus  die  all 
robbers.  For  traitors,  the  same  law  has  the  axe  and  the 
scaffold  ! " 

Raimond  drew  back  and  turned  pale.  Not  so  the 
veteran  noble.  Tears  of  wounded  pride  started  from  his 
eyes  ;  he  approached,  leaning  on  his  staff,  to  Rienzi,  touch- 
ed him  on  his  shoiddcr,  and  said — 

"Tribune,  a  judge  has  lived  to  envy  his  victim  !  " 

Rienzi  turned  with  an  equal  pride  to  the  baron. 
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"We  forgive  idle  words  in  the  aged.  jNIy  lord,  have 
you  done  with  us  ? — we  would  be  alone." 

"Give  me  thy  arm,  Rainiond,"  said  Stephen.  "Tri- 
bune— farewell.  Forget  that  the  Colonna  sued  thee, — an 
easy  task,  methinks,  for,  wise  as  you  arc,  you  forget  what 
every  one  else  can  remember." 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  what  ?  " 

"  Birth,  Tribune,  birth— that's  all !  " 

"The  Signor  Colonna  has  taken  up  my  old  calling,  and 
turned  a  wit,"  returned  Rienzi,  with  an  indifferent  and  easy 
tone. 

Then  following  Raimond  and  Stephen  with  his  eyes 
till  the  door  closed  upon  them,  he  muttered,  "Insolent! 
were  it  not  for  Adrian,  thy  gray  beard  should  not  bear 
thee  harmless.  Birth  !  what  Colonna  would  not  boast 
himself,  if  he  could,  the  grandson  of  an  emperor  ?  Old 
man,  there  is  danger  in  thee  which  must  be  watched." 
With  that  he  turned  musingly  towards  the  casement,  and 
again  that  grisly  spectacle  of  death  met  his  eye.  The 
people  below,  assembled  in  large  concourse,  rejoiced  at 
the  execution  of  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  infamy 
and  rapine — but  who  had  seemed  beyond  justice — with  all 
the  fierce  clamor  that  marks  the  exultation  of  the  rabble 
over  a  crushed  foe.  And  where  Rienzi  stood,  he  heard  the 
shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Tribune,  the  just  judge,  Rome's 
liberator  !  "  But  at  that  time  other  thoughts  deafened  his 
senses  to  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

"  My  poor  brother  !  "  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  it 
was  owing  to  this  man's  crimes — and  to  a  crime  almost 
similar  to  that  for  which  he  has  now  suffered — that  thcju 
Avert  entrained  to  the  slaughter  ;  and  they  who  had  no  pity 
for  the  lamb,  clamor  for  compassion  to  the  wolf  !  Ah,  wert 
thou  living  now,  how  these  proud  heads  would  bend  to  thee  ; 
though  dead,  thou  wert  not  worthy  of  a  thought.  God  rest 
thy  gentle  soul,  and  keep  my  ambition  pure  as  it  was  when 
we  walked  at  twilight,  side  by  side  together  !" 

The  Tribune  shut  the  casement,  and  turning  away 
sought  the  chamber  of  Nina.  On  hearing  his  step  without, 
she  had  already  risen  from  her  couch,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
her  bosom  heaving  ;  and  as  he  entered,  she  threw  herself  on 
his  neck,  and  murmured  as  she  nestled  to  his  breast — "Ah, 
the  hours  since  we  parted  I  " 

It  was  a  singular  thing  to  see  that  proud  lady,  proud  of 
her  beauty,  her  station,  her  new  honors  ; — whose  gorgeous 
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vanity  was  already  the  talk  of  l\oinc,  and  the  reproach 
to  Rienzi, — how  suddenly  and  miraculously  she  seemed 
changed  in  his  presence  !  Blushing  and  timid,  all  pride  in 
lierself  seemed  merged  in  her  proud  love  lor  him.  No 
woman  ever  loved  to  the  fidl  extent  of  the  passion,  who  did 
not  venerate  where  she  loved,  and  who  did  not  feel  humbled 
(delighted  in  that  humility)  by  her  exaggerated  and  over- 
weening estimate  of  the  superiority  of  the  object  of  her 
worship. 

And  it  might  be  the  consciousness  of  tliis  distinction 
between  himself  and  all  other  created  things,  whicli  con- 
tinued to  increase  the  love  of  the  Tribune  to  his  bride,  to 
blind  him  to  her  failings  towards  others,  and  to  indulge  her 
in  a  magnificence  of  parade,  which,  though  to  a  certain 
point  politic  to  assume,  was  carried  to  an  extent  which  if  it 
did  not  conspire  to  produce  his  downfall,  has  served  the 
Romans  with  an  excuse  for  their  own  cowardice  and  deser- 
tion, and  historians  with  a  plausible  explanation  of  causes 
they  had  not  the  industry  to  fathom.  Rienzi  returned  his 
wife's  caresses  with  an  equal  affection,  and  bending  down 
to  her  beautiful  face,  the  sight  was  sufficient  to  chase  from 
his  brow  the  emotions,  whether  severe  or  sad,  which  had 
lately  darkened  its  broad  expanse. 

"  Thou  hast  not  been  abroad  this  morning,  Nina!  " 

"No,  the  heat  was  oppressive.  But  nevertheless.  Cola, 
I  have  not  lacked  company— half  the  matronage  of  Rome 
has  crowded  the  palace." 

"  Ah,  I  warrant  it. — But  yon  boy,  is  he  not  a  new  face  ?  " 

"  Hush,  Cola,  speak  to  him  kindly,  I  entreat  :  of  his 
story  anon.  Angelo,  approach.  You  see  your  new  master, 
the  Tribune  of  Rome." 

Angelo  approached  with  a  timidity  not  his  wont,  for  an 
air  of  majesty  was  at  all  times  natural  to  Rienzi,  and  since 
his  power  it  had  naturally  taken  a  graver  and  austerer 
aspect,  which  impressed  those  who  approached  him,  even 
the  ambassadors  of  princes,  with  a  certain  involuntary  awe. 
The  Tribune  smiled  at  the  effect  he  saw  he  had  produced, 
and  being  by  temper  fond  of  children,  and  alifable  to  all  but 
the  great,  he  hastened  to  dispel  it.  He  took  the  child 
alifectionately  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  bade  hirn  wel- 
come. 

"  May  we  have  a  son  as  fair ! "  he  whispered  to  Nina, 
who  blushed,  and  turned  away. 

"  Thy  name,  my  little  friend  ?" 
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"  Angelo  Villani." 

"A  Tuscan  name.  There  is  a  man  of  letters  at  Flor- 
ence, doubtless  writing  our  annals  from  hearsay  at  this 
moment,  called  Villani.      Perhaps  akin  to  thee  ?" 

"  I  have  no  kin,"  said  the  boy,  bluntly  ;  "  and  therefore  I 
shall  the  better  love  the  signora  and  honor  you,  if  you  will 
let  me.     I  am  Roman — all  the  Roman  boys  honor  Ricnzi." 

"Do  they,  my  brave  lad?"  said  the  Tribune,  coloring 
with  pleasure  ;  "  That  is  a  good  omen  of  my  continued 
prosperity."  He  put  down  the  boy,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  cushions,  while  Nina  placed  herself  on  a  kind  of  low 
stool  beside  him." 

"  Let  us  be  alone,"  said  he  ;  and  Nina  motioned  to  the 
attendant  maidens  to  withdraw. 

"  Take  my  new  page  with  you,"  said  she  ;  "he  is  yet, 
perhaps,  too  fresh  from  home  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
giddy  brethren." 

"  When  they  were  alone,  Nina  proceeded  to  relate  to 
Rienzi  the  adventure  of  the  morning ;  but  though  he 
seemed  outwardly  to  listen,  his  gaze  was  on  vacancy,  and 
he  was  evidently  abstracted  and  self-absorbed.  At  length, 
as  she  concluded,  he  said,  "Well,  Nina,  you  have  acted  as 
ever^^ndly  and  nobly.     Let  us  to  other  themes.     I  am  in 

dan^JM" 

"  Danger  !  "  echoed  Nina,  turning  pale. 

"  Why,  the  word  must  not  appal  you — you  have  a  spirit 
like  mine,  that  scorns  fear;  and,  for  that  reason,  Nina,  in 
all  Rome  you  are  my  only  confidant.  It  was  not  only  to 
glad  me  with  thy  beauty,  but  to  cheer  me  with  thy  counsel, 
to  support  me  with  thy  valor,  that  Heaven  gave  me  thee  as 
a  helpmate." 

"  Now,  our  Lady  bless  thee  for  those  words  !"  said  Nina, 
kissing  the  hand  tliat  hung  over  her  shoulder  :  "  and  if 
I  started  at  the  word  danger,  it  was  but  the  woman's 
thought  of  thee — an  unworthy  thought,  my  Cola,  for  glory 
and  danger  go  together.  And  I  am  as  ready  to  share  the 
last  as  the  first.  If  the  hour  of  trial  ever  come,  none  of 
thy  friends  shall  be  so  faithful  to  thy  side  as  this  w^eak 
form  but  undaunted  heart." 

"  I  know  it,  my  own  Nina  ;  I  know  it,"  said  Rienzi,  ris- 
ing, and  pacing  the  chamber  with  large  and  rapid  strides. 
"Now listen  to  me.  Thou  knowest  that  to  govern  in  safety, 
it  is  my  policy  as  my  pride  to  govern  justly.  To  gov- 
ern justly  is  an  awful  thing,  when  mighty  barons  are  the 
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culprits.  Nina,  for  an  open  and  audacious  robbery,  our 
court  has  sentenced  Martin  of  the  Orsini,  the  Lord  of  Por- 
to, to  death.     His  corse  swings  now  on  the  Staircase  of  the 

L»» 
ion. 

"  A  dreadful  doom  !  "  said  Nina,  shuddering. 

"True  ;  but  by  his  death  thousands  of  poor  and  honest 
men  mav  live  in  peace.  It  is  not  that  which  troubles  me  ; 
the  barons  resent  the  deed,  as  an  insult  to  them  that  law 
sliould  touch  a  noble.  They  will  rise — they  will  rebel.  I 
foresee  the  storm — not  the  spell  to  allay  it." 

Nina  paused  a  moment — "They  have  taken, "she  then 
said,  "a  solemn  oath  on  the  Eucharist  not  to  bear  arms 
against  thee." 

"  Perjury  is  a  light  addition  to  theft  and  murder,"  an- 
swered Ricnzi,  with  his  sarcastic  smile. 

"  But  the  people  are  faithful." 

"  Yes,  but  in  a  civil  war  (which  the  saints  forefend  !)  those 
combatants  are  the  stanchest  who  have  no  home  but  their 
armor,  and  no  calling  but  the  sword.  The  trader  will  not 
leave  his  trade  at  the  toll  of  a  bell  every  day  ;  but  the  bar- 
ons' soldiery  are  ready  at  all  hours." 

"To  be  strong,"  said  Nina — who,  summoned  to  the 
councils  of  her  lord,  showed  an  intellect  not  unworthy  of 
the  honor — "to  be  strong  in  dangerous  times,  aalhority 
must  .y^'^w  strong.  By  showing  no  fear,  you  may  prevent 
the  cause  of  fear." 

"  My  own  thought !  "  returned  Rienzi,  quickly.  "  You 
know  that  half  my  power  with  these  barons  is  drawn  from 
the  homage  rendered  to  me  by  foreign  states.  When  from 
every  city  in  Italy  the  ambassadors  of  crowned  princes 
seek  the  alliance  of  the  Tribune,  they  must  veil  their  resent- 
ment at  the  rise  of  the  plebeian.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be 
strong  abroad  I  must  seem  strong  at  liome  :  the  vast  design 
I  have  planned,  and,  as  by  a  miracle,  begun  to  execute,  will 
fail  at  once  if  it  seem  abroad  to  be  intrusted  to  an  unsteady 
and  fluctuating  power.  That  design  [continued  Rienzi,  paus- 
ing, and  placing  his  hand  on  a  marble  bust  of  Augustus]  is 
greater  than  his,  whose  profound  yet  icy  soul  united  Italy 
in  subjection — iax  it  would  unite  Italy  in  freedom  ; — yes  ! 
could  we  but  form  one  great  federative  league  of  all  the 
States  of  Italy,  each  governed  by  its  own  laws,  but  united 
for  mutual  and  common  protection  against  the  Attilas  of 
the  Nortli,  with  Rome  for  their  Metropolis  and  their  Moth- 
er, this  age   and   this  brain  would  have  wrought  an  enter- 
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prise  which  men  should  quote  till  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump  !" 

"  I  know  thy  divine  scheme,"  said  Nina,  catching  his 
enthusiasm  ;  "  and  what  if  there  be  danger  in  attaining  it  ? 
Have  we  not  mastered  the  greatest  danger  in  the  first  step  ?  " 

"  Right,  Nina,  right !  Heaven  [and  the  Tribune,  who 
ever  recognized  in  his  own  fortunes  the  agency  of  the  hand 
above,  crossed  himself  reverently]  will  preserve  him  to 
whom  he  hath  vouchsafed  such  lofty  visions  of  the  future 
redemption  of  the  Land  of  the  Church,  and  the  liberty  and 
advancement  of  its  children  !  This  I  trust :  already  many 
of  the  cities  of  Tuscany  have  entered  into  treaties  for  the 
formation  of  this  league  ;  nor  from  a  single  tyrant,  save 
John  di  Vico,  have  I  received  aught  but  fair  words  and  flat- 
tering promises.  The  time  seems  right  for  the  grand 
stroke  of  all." 

"And  what  is  that  ?"  demanded  Nina,  wonderingly. 

"  Defiance  to  all  foreign  interference.  By  what  right 
does  a  synod  of  stranger  princes  give  Rome  a  king  in  some 
Teuton  emperor  ?  Rome's  people  alone  should  choose 
Rome's  governor  ; — and  shall  we  cross  the  Alps  to  render 
the  title  of  our  master  to  the  descendants  of  the  Goth  ?  " 

Nina  was  silent  :  the  custom  of  choosing  the  sovereign 
by  a  diet  beyond  the  Rhine,  reserving  only  the  ceremony 
of  his  subsequent  coronation  for  the  mock  assent  of  the 
Romans,  however  degrading  to  that  people,  and  however 
hostile  to  all  notions  of  substantial  independence,  was  so 
unquestioned  at  that  time,  that  Rienzi's  daring  suggestion 
left  her  amazed  and  breathless,  prepared  as  she  was  for  any 
scheme,  however  extravagantly  bold. 

"  How  !  "  said  she,  after  a  long  pause  ;  "do  I  under- 
stand aright  ?     Can  you  mean  defiance  to  the  emperor  !  " 

"  Why,  listen  :  at  this  moment  there  are  two  pretenders 
to  the  throne  of  Rome — to  the  imperial  crown  of  Italy — a 
Bohemian  and  a  Bavarian.  To  their  election  our  assent — 
Rome  's  assent — is  not  requisite — not  asked.  Can  we  be 
called 'free — can  we  boast  ourselves  republican — v»'hen  a 
stranger  and  a  barbarian  is  thus  thrust  upon  our  necks  ? 
No,  we  will  be  free  in  reality  as  in  name.  Besides  [contin- 
ued the  Tribune,  in  a  calmer  tone],  this  seems  to  me  politic 
as  well  as  daring.  The  people  incessantly  demand  wonders 
from  me  :  how  can  I  more  nobly  dazzle,  more  virtuously 
win  them,  than  by  asserting  their  inalienable  right  to 
choose  their  own  rulers  ?     The  daring  will  awe  the  barons, 
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and  foreigners  tliemsclvcs  ;  it  will  give  a  startling  example 
to  all  Italy  ;  it  will  bo  the  first  brand  of  a  universal  blaze. 
It  shall  be  done,  and  with  a  pomp  that  befits  the  deed  !  " 

"Cola,"  said  Nina,  hesitatingly,  "your  eagle  spirit  often 
ascends  where  mine  flags  to  follow  ;  yet  be  not  over  bold." 

"Nay,  did  you  not,  a  moment  since,  preach  a  different 
doctrine  ?     To  be  strong,  was  I  not  to  seem  strong  ?" 

"  May  fate  preserve  you  !  "  said  Nyia,  with  a  foreboding 
sigh. 

"  Fate  !  "  cried  Rienzi  ;  "  there  is  no  fate  !  Between  the 
thouglit  and  the  success,  God  is  the  only  agent  ;  and  [he 
added  with  a  voice  of  deep  solemnity]  I  shall  not  be  de- 
serted. \'isions  by  night,  even  while  thine  arms  are  around 
me  ;  omens  and  impulses,  stirring  and  divine,  by  day,  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  living  crowd — encourage  my  path,  and 
point  my  goal.  Now,  even  now,  a  voice  seems  to  whisper  in 
my  ear—'  Pause  not ;  tremble  not  ;  waver  not  ;  for  the  eye 
of  the  All-seeing  is  upon  thee,  and  the  hand  of  the  All-pow- 
erful sliall  protect ! '  " 

As  Ricnzi  thus  spoke,  his  face  grew  pale,  his  hair  seemed 
to  bristle,  his  tall  and  proud  form  trembled  visibly,  and 
presently  he  sank  down  on  a  seat,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

An  awe  crept  over  Nina,  though  not  unaccustomed  to 
such  strange  and  preternatural  emotions,  which  appeared 
yet  the  more  singular  in  one  who  in  common  life  was  so 
calm,  stately,  and  self-possessed.  But  with  every  increase 
of  prosperity  and  power,  those  emotions  seemed  to  increase 
in  their  fervor,  as  if  in  such  increase  the  devout  and  over- 
wrfiught  superstition  of  the  Tribune  recognized  additional 
proof  of  a  mysterious  guardianship  mightier  than  the  valor 
or  art  of  man. 

She  approached  fearfully,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
him,  but  without  speaking. 

Ere  yet  the  Tribune  had  W(^ll  recovered  himself,  a  slight 
tap  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  the  sound  seemed  at  once  to 
recall  his  self-possession. 

"  Enter,"  he  said,  lifting  his  face,  to  which  the  wonted 
color  slowly  returned. 

An  officer,  half  opening  the  door,  announced  that  the 
person  he  had  sent  for  waited  his  leisure. 

"I  come! — core  of  my  heart,"  (he  whispered  to  Nina,) 
"we  will  sup  alone  to-night,  and  will  converse  more  on 
these  matters  ; "  so    saying,    with   somewhat   less    than  his 
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usual  lottiness  of  mien,  he  left  the  room,  and  sought  his 
cabinet,  which  lay  at  the  other  side  of  the  reception  cliam- 
ber.      Here  he  found  Cecco  del  Vecchio. 

"  How,  my  bold  fellow,"  said  the  Tribune,  assuming  with 
wonderful  ease  that  air  of  friendly  equality  which  he  always 
adopted  with  those  of  the  lower  class,  and  which  made  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  majesty,  no  less  natural,  which 
marked  his  manner  to  the  great.  "  How  now,  my  Cecco  ! 
Thou  bearest  thyself  bravely,  I  see,  during  these  sickly 
heats  ;  we  laborers— for  both  of  us  labor,  Cecco — are  too 
busy  to  fall  ill  as  the  idle  do,  in  the  summer,  or  the  autumn, 
of  Roman  skies.  I  sent  for  thee,  Cecco,  because  I  would 
know  how  thy  fellow-craftsmen  are  like  to  take  the  Orsini's 
execution." 

"Oh  !  Tribune,"  replied  the  artificer,  who,  now  familiar- 
ized with  Rienzi,  had  lost  much  of  his  earlier  awe  of  him, 
and  who  regarded  the  Tribune's  power  as  partly  his  own 
creation  ;  "  they  are  already  out  of  their  honest  wits,  at 
your  courage  in  punishing  the  great  men  as  you  would  the 
small." 

"  So  ;  I  am  repaid  !  But  hark  you,  Cecco,  it  will  bring, 
perhaps,  hot  work  upon. us.  Every  baron  will  dread  lest  it 
be  his  turn  next,  and  dread  Avill  make  them  bold,  like  rats  in 
despair.     We  may  have  to  fight  for  the  Good  Estate." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Tribune,"  answered  Cecco,  grufiiy. 
"  I,  for  one,  am  no  craven." 

"  Then  keep  the  same  spirit  in  all  your  meetings  with 
the  artificers.  I  fight  for  the  people.  The  people  at  a  pinch 
must  fight  with  me." 

"  They  will,"  replied  Cecco  ;  "  they  will  !  " 

"  Cecco,  this  city  is  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
pontiff — so  be  it — it  is  an  honor,  not  a  burthen.  But  the 
temporal  dominion,  my  friend,  should  be  with  Romans  only. 
Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  Republican  Rome,  that  while  we  now 
speak,  certain  barbarians,  whom  we  never  heard  of,  shoidd 
be  deciding  beyond  the  Alps  on  the  merits  of  two  sovereigns, 
whom  we  never  saw  ?  Is  not  this  a  thing  to  be  resisted  ? 
An  Italian  city, — w^hat  hath  it  to  do  with  a  Bohemian  em- 
peror ? " 

"  Little  eno',  St.  Paul  knows  !  "  said  Cecco. 

"  Should  it  not  be  a  claim  questioned  ?  " 

"  I  think  so  !  "  replied  the  smith. 

"  And  if  found  an  outrage  on  our  ancient  laws,  should  it 
not  be  a  claim  resisted  ?  " 
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"  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"Well,  go  to!  The  arcliives  assure  me  that  never  was 
emperor  lawfully  crowned  but  by  the  free  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple.     \Vc  never  chose  Bolieniiaii  or  liavarian." 

"  But,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  these  Northmen  come 
hither  to  be  crowned,  we  try  to  drive  them  away  with  stones 
and  curses, — for  we  arc  a  people,  Tribune,  that  love  our 
liberties." 

"Go  back  to  your  friends — see — address  them,  say  that 
vour  Tribune  will  demand  of  these  pretenders  to  Rome  the 
right  to  her  throne.  Let  them  not  be  mazed  or  startled,  but 
support  me  when  the  occasion  comes." 

''I  am  glad  of  this,"  quoth  the  huge  smith;  "for  our 
friends  have  grown  a  little  unruly  of  late,  and  say " 

"What  do  they  say  ?" 

"  That  it  is  true  you  have  expelled  the  banditti,  and  curb 
the  barons,  and  administer  justice  fairly  ; " 

"  Is  not  that  miracle  enough  for  the  space  of  some  two 
or  three  short  months  ?" 

"  Why,  they  say  it  would  have  been  more  than  enough  in 
a  noble  ;  laut  you,  being  raised  from  the  people,  and  having 
such  gifts  and  so  forth,  might  do  yei  more.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since  they  have  had  any  new  thing  to  talk  about ; 
but  Orsini's  execution  to-day  Avill  cheer  them  a  bit." 

"  Well,  Cecco,  well,"  said  the  Tribune,  rising,  "  they 
shall  have  more  anon  to  feed  their  mouths  with.  So  you 
think  they  love  me  not  quite  so  well  as  they  did  some  three 
weeks  back  ? " 

"  I  say  not  so,"  answered  Cecco.  "  But  we  Romans  are 
an  impatient  people." 

"  Alas,  yes  !" 

"  However,  they  will  no  doubt  stick  close  enough  to 
vou  ;  provided.  Tribune,  you  don't  put  any  new  tax  upon 
them." 

"  Ha  !  But  if,  in  order  to  be  free,  it  be  necessary  to  fight 
— if  to  fight,  it  be  necessary  to  have  soldiers,  why  then  the 
soldiers  must  be  paid  :  won't  the  people  contribute  some- 
thing to  their  own  liberties  ; — to  just  laws,  and  safe  lives  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  smith,  scratching  his  head 
as  if  a  little  puzzled  ;  "but  I  know  that  poor  men  won't  be 
overtaxed.  They  say  that  they  are  better  off  with  you  than 
with  the  barons  before,  and  therefore  they  love  you.  But 
men  in  business,  Tribune,  poor  men  WMth  families,  must 
look  to  their  bellies.     Only  one  man  in  ten  goes  to   law — 
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only  one  man  in  twenty  is  butchered  by  a  baron's  brigand  ; 
but  every  man  eats,  and  drinks,  and  feels  a  tax." 

"Tiiis  cannot  be  your»reasoning,  Cecco  !  "  said  Ricnzi, 
gravely. 

"  Why,  Tribune,  I  am  an  honest  man,  but  I  have  a  huge 
family  to  rear." 

"Enough;  enougli ! "  said  the  Tribune  quickly;  and 
then  he  added  abstractedly  as  to  himself,  but  aloud, — "Me- 
thinks  we  have  been  too  lavish  ;  these  shows  and  spectacles 
should  cease." 

"  What  !"  cried  Cecco  ;  "what,  Tribune! — would  you 
deny  the  poor  fellows  a  holiday  ?  They  work  hard  enough, 
and  their  only  pleasure  is  seeing  your  fine  shows  and  pro- 
cessions ;  and  tlien  they  go  home  and  say, — '  See,  ojir  man 
beats  all  the  barons  !  what  state  he  keeps  !  '  " 

"  Ah  !  they  blame  not  my  splendor,  then  !  " 

"  Blame  it  ;  no  !  Without  it  they  would  be  ashamed  of 
you,  and  think  the  Buono  Stato  but  a  shabby  concern." 

"  You  speak  bluntly,  Cecco,  but  perhaps  wisely.  The 
saints  keep  you  !  fail  not  to  remember  what  I  told  you  !  " 

"  No,  no.  It  is  a  shame  to  have  an  emperor  thrust  upon 
us  ; — so  it  is.     Good  evening.  Tribune." 

Left  alone,  the  Tribune  remained  for  some  time  plunged 
in  gloomy  and  foreboding  thoughts. 

"  I  am  in  the  niidst  of  a  magician's  spell,"  said  he  ;  "  if 
I  desist,  the  fiends  tear  me  to  pieces.  What  I  have  begun, 
that  must  I  conclude.  But  tliis  rude  man  shows  me  too 
well  with  what  tools  I  work.  For  me  failure  is  nothing.  I 
have  already  climbed  to  a  greatness  which  might  render 
giddy  many  a  poor  prince's  brain.  But  with  my  fall — 
Rome,  Italy,  Peace,  Justice,  Civilization — all  fall  back  into 
the  abyss  of  ages  !  " 

He  rose  ;  and  after  once  or  twice  pacing  bis  apartment, 
in  which  from  many  a  column  gleamed  upon  him  the  mar- 
ble effigies  of  the  great  of  old,  he  opened  the  casement  to 
inhale  the  air  of  the  now  declining  day. 

The  Place  of  the  Capitol  was  deserted  save  by  the  tread 
of  the  single  sentinel.  But  still,  dark  and  fearful,  hung 
from  the  tall  gibbet  the  clay  of  the  robber  noble  ;  and  the 
colossal  shape  of  the  Egyptian  lion  rose  hard  by,  sharp  and 
dark  in  the  breathless  atmosphere. 

"Dread  statue!"  thought  Rienzi,  "how  many  unwhis- 
pered  and  solemn  rites  hast  thou  witnessed  by  thy  native 
Nile,  ere  the   Roman's  hand  transferred  thee  hither— the 
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antique  witness  of  Roman  crimes  I  Strange!  but  when  I 
look  upon  thee  I  feel  as  if  thou  hadstsonie  mystic  influence 
over  my  own  fortunes.  Beside  tUee  was  I  hailed  the  re- 
publican lord  of  Rome  ;  beside  thee  are  my  i)alace,  my 
tribunal,  the  place  of  my  justice,  my  triumphs,  and  my 
pomp  ;  to  thee  my  eyes  turn  from  my  bed  of  state  ;  and  if 
fated  to  die  in  power  and  peace,  thou  mayst  be  the  last  ob- 
ject mv  eves  will  mark  !     Or,  if  myself  a  victim " — he 

paused — shrank  from  the  thought  presented  to  him — turned 
to  a  recess  of  the  chamber — drew  aside  a  curtain,  that  veiled 
a  rrurifix  and  a  small  table,  on  which  lav  a  Bible  and  the 
monastic  emblems  of  the  skull  and  cross-bones — emblems, 
indeed,  grave  and  irresistible,  of  the  nothingness  of  power, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  life.  Before  these  sacred  monitors, 
whether  to  humble  or  to  elevate,  knelt  the  proud  and  as- 
piring man  ;  and  when  he  rose,  it  was  with  a  lighter  step 
and  more  cheerful  mien  than  he  had  worn  that  day. 


CHAPTER    III. 
The  Actor  Unmasked. 


"  In  intoxication,"  says  the  proverb,  "  men  betray  their 
real  characters."  There  is  a  no  less  honest  and  truth-re- 
vealing intoxication  in  prosperity  than  in  wine.  The  var- 
nish of  power  brings  forth  at  once  the  defects  and  the 
beauties  of  the  human  portrait. 

The  unprecedented  and  almost  miraculous  rise  of 
Rienzi  from  tlic  rank  of  the  pontiff's  official  to  the  Lord  of 
Rome,  would  have  been  accompanied  with  a  yet  greater 
miracle,  if  it  had  not  somewhat  dazzled  and  seduced  the 
object  it  elevated.  When,  as  in  well-ordered  states  and 
tranquil  times,  men  rise  slowly,  step  by  step,  they  accustom 
themselves  to  their  growing  fortunes.  But  the  leap  of  an 
hour  from  a  citizen  to  a  prince — from  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sion to  the  dispenser  of  justice — is  a  transition  so  sudden 
as  to  render  dizzy  the  most  sober  brain.  And,  perhaps,  in 
proportion  to  the  imagination,  the  enthusiasm,  the  genius 
of  the  man,  will  the  suddenness  be  dangerous — excite  too 
extravagant  a  hope — and  lead  to  too  chimerical  an  ambi- 
tion.    The  fjualitics  that  made  him    rise,  hurry  iiim   lo   his 
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fall;  and  victory  at  the  Marengo  of  his  fortunes,  urges  him 
to  destruction  at  its  Moscow. 

In  his  greatness  Rienzi  did  not  so  much  acquire  new 
qualities,  as  develop  in  brighter  light  and  deeper  shadow 
those  which  he  had  always  exhibited.  On  the  one  hand  he 
was  just — resolute — the  friend  of  the  oppressed — the  terror 
of  the  oppressor.  His  wonderful  intellect  illumined  every- 
thing it  touched.  By  rooting  out  abuse,  and  by  searching 
examination  and  wise  arrangement,  he  had  trebled  the  rev- 
enues of  the  city  without  imposing  a  single  new  tax.  Faith- 
ful to  his  idol  of  liberty,  he  had  not  been  betrayed  by  the 
wish  of  the  people  into  despotic  authority  ;  but  had,  as  we 
have  seen  formerly,  revived,  and  established  with  new  pow- 
ers, the  Parliamentary  Council  of  the  city.  However  ex- 
tensive his  own  authority,  he  referred  its  exercise  to  the 
people  ;  in  their  name  he  alone  declared  himself  to  govern, 
and  he  never  executed  any  single  action  without  submitting 
to  them  its  reasons  or  its  justification.  No  less  faithful  to 
his  desire  to  restore  prosperity  as  well  as  freedom  to  Rome, 
he  had  seized  the  first  dazzling  epoch  of  his  power  to  pro- 
pose that  great  federative  league  with  the  Italian  states 
which  would,  as  he  rightly  said,  have  raised  Rome  to  the  in- 
disputable head  of  European  nations.  Under  his  rule 
trade  was  secure,  literature  was  welcome,  art  began  to 
rise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prosperity  which  made  more 
apparent  his  justice,  his  integrity,  his  patriotism,  his  vir- 
tues, and  his  genius,  brought  out  no  less  glaringly  his  arro- 
gant consciousness  of  superiority,  his  love  of  display,  and 
the  wild  and  darinsf  insolence  of  his  ambition.  Thou<>-h  too 
just  to  avenge  himself  by  retaliating  on  the  patricians  their 
own  violence,  though,  in  his  troubled  and  stormy  tribune- 
ship,  not  one  unmerited  or  illegal  execution  of  baron  or 
citizen  could  be  alleged  against  him,  even  by  his  enemies  ; 
yet  sharing  less  excusably  the  weakness  of  Nina,  he  could 
not  deny  his  proud  heart  the  pleasure  of  humiliating  those 
who  had  ridiculed  him  as  a  buffoon,  despised  him  as  a  ple- 
beian, and  who,  even  now,  slaves  to  his  face,  were  cynics 
behind  his  back.  "They  stood  before  him  while  he  sat," 
says  his  biographer;  "all  these  barons,  bareheaded  ;  their 
hands  crossed  on  their  breasts  ;  their  looks  downcast ; — oh, 
how  frightened  they  were  !  " — a  picture  more  disgraceful 
to  the  servile  cowardice  of  the  nobles  than  the  haughty 
sternness  of  the  Tribune.  It  might  be  that  he  deemed  it 
10 
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poiii  V  tu  break  the  spirit  c»f  his  foes,  and  to  awe  those  whom 
it  was  a  vain  iiupe  to  coiuiliale. 

For  his  pomp  there  was  a  greater  excuse  :  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  time  ;  it  was  tlie  insignia  and  witness  of  pow- 
er ;  and  when  the  modern  historian  taunts  him  with  not 
imitating  tlie  simpHcity  of  an  ancient  Tribune,  the  sneer 
betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  vain 
people  whom  the  cliiof  magistrate  was  to  govern.  No 
doubt  his  gorgeous  festivals,  his  solemn  processions,  set  off 
and  ennobled — if  parade  can  be  so  ennobled — by  a  refined 
and  magnificent  richness  of  imagination,  associated  always 
Mith  popular  emblems,  and  designed  to  convey  the  idea  of 
rej<jicing  for  Liberty  Restored,  and  to  assert  the  state  and 
majesty  of  Rome  Revived — no  doubt  these  spectacles,  how- 
ever otherwise  judged  in  a  more  enlightened  age  and  by 
closet  sages,  served  greatly  to  augment  the  importance  of 
the  Tribune  abroad,  and  to  dazzle  tiie  pride  of  a  fickle  and 
ostentatious  populace.  And  taste  grew  refined,  luxury 
called  labor  into  requisition,  and  foreigners  from  all  states 
were  attracted  by  the  splendor  of  a  court  over  which  pre- 
sided, under  republican  names,  two  sovereigns,*  young  and 
l>rilliant,  the  one  renowned  for  his  genius,  the  other  eminent 
for  her  beauty.  It  was,  indeed,  a  dazzling  and  royal  dream 
in  the  long  night  of  Rome,  spoiled  of  her  pontiff  and  his 
voluptuous  train — that  holiday  reign  of  Cola  di  Rienzi  ! 
And  often  afterwards  it  was  recalled  with  a  sigh,  not  only 
h»y  the  poor  for  its  justice,  the  merchant  for  its  security,  but 
the  gallant  for  its  splendor,  and  the  poet  for  its  ideal  and 
intellectual  grace  ! 

As  if  to  sliow  that  it  was  not  to  gratify  the  more  vulgar 
appetite  and  desire,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  when  the 
board  groaned  with  the  delicacies  of  every  clime,  when  the 
wine  most  freely  circled,  the  Tribune  himself  preserved  a 
temperate  and  even  rigid  abstinence.!  While  the  apart- 
ments of  state  and  the  chamber  of  his  bride  were  adorned 
with  a  profuse  luxury  and  cost,  to  his  own  private  rooms 
he  transp(;rted  precisely  the  same  furniture  which  had  been 

♦  Rienz  '      s  in  one  of  hi<i  letters  of  his   great  enterprise,   refers   it   to   the  ardor  of 

ymith.     '\  ite  of  his  birth  is  unknown  ;  but  he  was  certainly  a  yoiine  man  at    the 

.: .  His  jjortrait  in  lln;  Museo   I'arberino,  from  which  his  description  iias 

ihe  first  f>ook  of  this  work,  represents  him  ss  beardless,  and,  as  far  .ts 

;  .  -  where  above  tJiirty — old  enoush.  to  be  sure,  to  have  a  beard  :  and  scveii 

is  he  wore  a  long  one,  whifh  crcally   displeased  his   nn'iiie  biographer,  wlio 

"j  r    r- .'icr  it  a  sort  of  crime.     The  heai!  is  very  remarkable  for  its  stem  beauty,  and 

.f  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Napoleon  ;  to  which,  as  I  have  before  remiirked,  it  has  some 

■'ance  in  expression,  if  not  in  feature. 

T  ••  Viu  di  Cola  di  Rienzi." — The  biographer  praises  the  abstinence  of  the  Tribune. 
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familiar  to  him  in  his  obscurer  life.  The  books,  the  busts, 
the  reliefs,  the  arms  which  had  inspired  him. heretofore  with 
the  visions  of  the  past,  were  endeared  by  associations  which 
he  did  not  care  to  forego. 

But  that  which  constituted  the  most  singular  feature  of 
his  character,  and  which  still  wraps  all  around  him  in  a  cer- 
tain mvsterv,  was  his  religious  enthusiasm.  The  daring 
but  wild  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who,  two  centuries 
anterior,  had  preached  reform,  but  inculcated  mysticism, 
still  lingered  in  Rome,  and  had  in  earlier  youth  deeply  col- 
ored the  mind  of  Rienzi  ;  and  as  I  have  before  observed, 
his  youthful  propensity  to  dreamy  thought,  the  melancholy 
death  of  his  brother,  his  own  various  but  successful  for- 
tunes, had  all  contributed  to  nurse  the  more  zealous  and 
solemn  aspirations  of  this  remarkable  man.  Like  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  his  faith  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  in- 
tense fanaticism  of  our  own  Puritans  of  the  Civil  War,  as  if 
similar  political  circumstances  conduced  to  similar  religious 
sentiments.  He  believed  himself  inspired  by  awful  and 
mighty  commune  with  beings  of  the  better  world.  Saints 
and  angels  ministered  to  his  dreams  ;  and  without  this,  the 
more  profound  and  hallowed  enthusiasm,  he  might  never 
have  been  sufficiently  emboldened  by  mere  human  patriot- 
ism, to  his  unprecedented  enterprise  :  it  was  the  secret  of 
much  of  his  greatness, — many  of  his  errors.  Like  all  men 
who  are  thus  self-deluded  by  a  vain  but  not  inglorious  su- 
perstition, united  with,  and  colored  by,  earthly  ambition,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  he  was  the  visionary,  and  how 
far  at  times  he  dared  to  be  the  impostor.  In  the  ceremo- 
nies of  his  pageants,  in  the  ornaments  of  his  person,  were 
invariably  introduced  mystic  and  figurative  emblems.  In 
times  of  danger  he  publicly  professed  to  have  been  cheered 
and  directed  bv  divine  dreams  ;  and  on  many  occasions  the 
prophetic  warnings  he  announced  having  been  singularly 
verified  by  the  event,  his  influence  with  the  people  was 
strengthened  by  a  belief  in  the  favor  and  intercourse  of 
Heaven.  Thus,  delusion  of  s^lf  might  tempt  and  conduce 
to  imposition  on  others,  and  he  might  not  scruple  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage  of  seeming  what  he  believed  him- 
self to  be.  Yet,  no  doubt  this  intoxicating  credulity  pushed 
him  into  extravagance  unworthy  of,  and  strangely  contrast- 
ed by,  his  soberer  intellect,  and  made  him  disproportion  his 
vast  ends  to  his  unsteady  means,  by  the  proud  fallacy,  that 
where  man  failed,  God  would  interpose.     Cola   di    Rienzi 
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was  no  I'aullless  hero  oi  romance.  In  liimlayin  oonllining 
prodigalily,  llic  richest  and  most  <)pjK)silc  elements  ul'  char- 
acter ;  strong  sense,  visionary  superstition,  an  eloquence 
and  energy  that  mastered  all  he  apprcjached,  a  blind  enthu- 
siasm tliat  mastered  himself;  luxury  and  abstinence,  stern- 
ness and  susceptibility,  pride  to  the  great,  humility  to  the 
low ;  the  most  devoted  patriotism  and  the  most  avid  desire 
of  personal  power.  As  few  men  undertake  great  and  des- 
jierate  designs  without  strong  animal  sjjirits,  so  it  may  be 
observed,  that  with  most  who  have  risen  to  eminence  over 
tlie  Iierd,  there  is  an  aptness,  at  times,  to  a  wild  mirth  and 
an  elasticitv  of  liumor  Avhich  often  astonish  the  more  sober 
and  regulated  minds,  that  are  "  the  conunoners  of  life;" 
and  the  theatrical  grandeur  of  Napoleon,  the  severe  dignity 
of  Cromwell,  are  strangely  contrasted  by  a  frequent,  nor 
always  seasonable  buffoonery,  wiiich  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  ideal  of  their  characters,  or  the  gloomy  and  por- 
tentous interest  of  their  careers.  And  this,  equally  a  trait 
in  the  temperament  of  Rienzi,  distinguished  his  hours  of 
relaxation,  and  contributed  to  that  marvellous  versatility 
with  which  his  harder  nature  accommodated  itself  to  all 
humors  and  all  men.  Often  from  his  austere  judgment-seat 
he  passed  to  the  social  board  an  altered  man  ;  and  even  the 
sullen  barons  who  reluctantly  attended  his  feasts,  forgot 
his  public  greatness  in  his  fanuliar  wit  :  albeit  this  reckless 
humor  could  not  always  refrain  from  seeking  its  subject  in 
the  mortification  of  his  crestfallen  foes— a  pleasure  it  would 
have  been  wiser  and  more  generous  to  forego.  And  per- 
haps it  was,  in  part,  the  prompting  of  this  sarcastic  and  un- 
bridled humor  that  made  him  often  love  to  astonish  as  well 
as  to  awe.  But  even  this  gaiety,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  tak- 
ing an  appearance  of  fa«iiliar  frankness,  served  much  to  in- 
gratiate him  with  the  lower  orders  ;  and,  if  a  fault  in  the 
prince,  was  a  virtue  in  the  demagogue. 

To  these  various  characteristics,  now  fully  developed, 
the  reader  must  add  a  genius  of  designs  so  bold,  of  concep- 
tions so  gigantic  and  august,  conjoined  with  that  more  min- 
ute and  ordinary  ability  which  masters  details;  that  with  a 
brave,  noble,  intelligent,  devoted  people  to  back  his  pro- 
jects, the  accession  of  the  Tribune  would  have  been  the 
close  of  the  thraldom  of  Italy,  and  the  abrupt  limit  of  the 
dark  age  of  Europe.  With  such  a  people,  his  faults  would 
have  been  insensiblv  checked,  his  more  unwholesome  power 
have  received  a  sufficient  curb.     Experience  familiarizing 
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him  with  power,  would  have  gradually  weaned  him  from 
extravagance  in  its  display  ;  and  the  active  and  masculine 
enersrv  of  his  intellect  would  have  found  field  for  the  more 
restless  spirits,  as  his  justice  gave  shelter  to  the  more  tran- 
quil. Faults  he  had,  but  whether  those  faults  or  the  faults 
of  the  people  were  to  prepare  his  downfall,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
Meanwhile,  amidst  a  discontented  nobility  and  a  fickle 
populace,  urged  on  by  the  danger  of  repose  to  the  danger  of 
enterprise  ;  partly  blinded  by  his  outward  power,  partly  im- 
pelled by  the  fear  of  internal  weakness  ;  at  once  made  san- 
guine by  his  genius  and  his  fanaticism,  and  uneasy  by  the 
expectations  of  the  crowd, — he  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  gulf  of  the  rushing  Time,  and  surrendered  his  lofty 
spirit  to  no  other  guidance  than  a  conviction  of  its  natural 
buoyancy  and  its  heaven- directed  haven. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Enemy's  Camp, 


While  Rienzi  was  preparing,  in  concert,  perhaps,  with 
the  ambassadors  of  the  brave  Tuscan  States,  whose  pride  of 
country  and  love  of  liberty  were  Avell-fitted  to  comprehend, 
and  even  share  them,  his  schemes  for  the  emancipation 
from  all  foreign  yoke  of  the  Ancient  Queen,  and  the  Ever- 
lasting Garden,  of  the  World  ;  the  barons,  in  reckless  secresy, 
were  revolving  projects  for  the  restoration  of  their  own 
power. 

One  morning,  the  heads  of  the  Savelli,  the  Orsini,  and 
the  Frangipani,  met  at  the  disfortified  palace  of  Stephen 
Colonna.  Their  conference  was  warm  and  earnest — now 
resolute,  now  wavering  in  its  object— as  indignation  or  fear 
prevailed. 

"You  have  heard,"  said  Luca  di  Savelli,  in  his  usually 
soft  and  womanly  voice,  "that  the  Tribune  lias  proclaimed, 
that,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  he  will  take  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  watch  the  night  before,  in  the  church  of 
the  Lateran  :  he  has  honored  me  with  a  request  to  attend 
his  vigil." 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  knave  !  What  means  this  new  fantasy  ? " 
said  the  brutal  Prince  of  the  Orsini. 
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*'  Unless  it  be  the  cavalier's  ric;ht  to  challenji^e  a  noble," 
said  old  Colonna,  "  I  cannot  conjecture.  Will  Rome  never 
grow  weary  of  this  madman  ?  " 

"  Rome  is  the  more  mad  of  the  two,"  said  Luca  di  Savelli ; 
•'but  methinks,  in  his  wildness,  the  Tribune  hath  committed 
one  error  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  at  Avignon."' 

"  All,  "  cried  the  old  Colonna,  "  that  must  be  our  game  ; 
passive  here,  let  us  fight  at  Avignon." 

"  In  a  word,  then,  he  hath  ordered  that  his  bath  shall  be 
prepared  in  the  holy  porphyry  vase  in  which  once  bathed 
the  Emperor  Constantin*." 

"  Profanation  !  profanation  !  "  cried  Stephen.  "  This  is 
enough  to  excuse  a  bull  of  excommunication.  The  pope 
shall  hear  of  it.     I  will  despatch  a  courier  forthwith." 

"  Better  wait  and  see  the  ceremony,"  said  Savelli  : 
"some  greater  folly  will  close  the  pomp,  be  assured." 

"  Hark  ye,  my  masters,"  said  the  grim  Lord  of  the 
Orsini  ;  "ye  are  for  delay  and  caution  ;  I  for  promptness 
and  daring  ;  my  kinsman's  blood  calls  aloud,  and  brooks  no 
parley." 

"And  what  do?"  said  the  soft-voiced  Savelli;  "fight 
without  soldiers,  against  twenty  thousand  infuriated 
Romans  ?  not  I." 

Orsini  sank  his  voice  into  a  meaning  whisper.  '■'■  In 
Venice,"  said  he,  "  this  upstart  might  be  mastered  without 
an  army.     Think  you  in  Rome  no  man  wears  a  stiletto  !  " 

"Hush!"  said  Stephen,  who  was  of  far  nobler  and 
better  nature  than  his  compeers,  and  who,  justifying  to 
himself  all  other  resistance  to  the  Tribune,  felt  his  con- 
science rise  against  assassination  ;  "this  must  not  be — 
your  zeal  transports  you." 

"Besides,  whom  can  we  employ?  scarce  a  German  left 
in  the  city  ;  and  to  whisper  this  to  a  Roman  were  to  ex- 
change places  with  poor  Martinc; — Heaven  take  him,  for 
he's  nearer  heaven  than  ever  he  was  before,"  said  the 
Savelli. 

"Jest  me  no  jests,"  said  the  Orsini,  fiercely.  "Jests  on 
such  a  subject !  By  St.  Francis,  I  would,  since  thou  lovest 
such  wit,  thou  hadst  it  all  to  thyself;  and,  methinks,  at  the 
Tribune's  board  I  have  seen  thee  laugh  at  his  rude  humor, 
as  if  thou  didst  not  require  a  cord  to  choke  thee." 

"  Better  to  laugh  than  to  tremble,"  returned  the  Savelli. 

"  How  darest  thou  say  I  tremble  ?"  cried  the  baron. 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  veteran  Colonna,  with  impatient 
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dignity.  "We  are  not  now  in  such  holiday  times  as  to 
quarrel  amongst  ourselves.     Forbear,  my  lords." 

"Your  greater  prudence,  signor,"  said  the  sarcastic 
Savelli,  "arises  from  your  greater  safety.  Your  house  is 
about  to  shelter  itself  under  the  Tribune's  ;  and,  when  the 
lord  Adrian  returns  from  Naples,  the  inn-keeper's  son  will 
be  brother  to  your  kinsman." 

"  You  might  spare  me  that  taunt,"  said  the  old  noble, 
with  some  emotion,  "  Heaven  knows  how  bitterly  I  have 
chafed  at  the  thought ;  yet  I  would  Adrian  were  with  us. 
His  word  goes  far  to  moderate  the  Tribune,  and  to  guide 
my  own  course,  for  my  passion  beguiles  my  reason  ;  and 
since  his  departure,  methinks  we  have  been  the  more  sullen 
without  being  the  more  strong.  Let  this  pass.  If  my  own 
son  had  wed  the  Tribune's  sister,  I  would  yet  strike  a  blow 
for  the  old  constitution  as  becomes  a  noble,  if  I  but  saw 
that  the  blow  would  not  cut  off  my  own  head." 

Savelli,  who  had  been  whisoering  apart  with  Rinaldo 
B'rangipani,  now  said  — 

"  Noble  prince,  listen  to  me.  You  are  bound  by  your 
kinsman's  approaching  connection,  your  venerable  age,  and 
your  intimacy  with  the  pontiff,  to  a  greater  caution  than  we 
are.  Leave  to  us  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  and  be 
assured  of  our  discretion." 

A  young  boy,  Stefanello,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  representation  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Colonna,  and 
whom  the  reader  will  once  again  encounter  ere  our  tale  be 
closed,  was  playing  by  his  grandsire's  knees.  He  looked 
sharply  up  at  Savelli,  and  said,  "My  grandfather  is  too  wise, 
and  you  are  too  timid.  Frangipani  is  too  yielding,  and  Or- 
sini  is  too  like  a  vexed  bull.  I  wish  I  were  a  year  or  two 
older." 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  my  pretty  censurer  ? "  said 
the  smooth  Savelli,  biting  his  smiling  lips. 

"Stab  the  Tribune  with  my  own  stiletto,  and  then  hey 
for  Palestrina  !  " 

"  The  Q^'g  will  hatch  a  brave  serpent,"  quoth  the  Savelli. 
"  Yet  why  so  bitter  against  the  Tribune,  my  cockatrice  !  " 

"  Because  he  allowed  an  insolent  mercer  to  arrest  my 
uncle  Agapet  for  debt.  The  debt  had  been  owed  these  ten 
years  ;  and  though  it  is  said  that  no  house  in  Rome  has  owed 
more  money  than  the  Colonna,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  a  rascally  creditor  being  allowed  to  claim  his  debt 
unless  with  doffed  cap  and  bended  knee.     And  I  say  that  I 
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Avcnild  not  live  to  be  a  baron  if  such  upstart  insolence  is  to 
be  put  upon  me." 

"  My  child,"  said  old  Stephen,  laughing;  heartily,  "I  see 
our  noble  order  will  be  safe  enough  in  your  hands." 

"  And,"  continued  the  child,  emboldened  by  the  applause 
he  received,  "if  I  had  time  after  pricking  the  Tribune,  I 
would  fain  have  a  second  stroke  at " 

"Whom?"  said  the  Savelli,  observing  the  boy  pause. 

"  My  cousin  Adrian.  Shame  on  him,  for  dreaming  to 
make  one  a  wife  whose  birth  would  scarce  fit  her  for  a  Col- 
onna's  leman  !  " 

"  Go  play,  my  child — go  play,"  said  the  old  Colonna,  as 
he  pushed  the  boy  from  him.  "  Enough  of  this  babble," 
cried  the  Orsini,  rudely.  "Tell  me,  old  lord  ;  just  as  I  en- 
tered I  saw  an  old  friend  (one  of  your  former  mercenaries) 
quit  the  palace — may  I  crave  his  errand  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  a  messenger  from  Fra  Moreale.  I  wrote  to 
the  knight,  reproving  him  for  his  desertion  on  our  ill-starred 
return  from  Corneto,  and  intimating  that  five  hundred  lances 
would  be  highly  paid  for  just  now." 

"  Ah,"  said  Savelli  ;  "  and  what  i;:  his  answer  ?  " 

"Oh,  wily  and  evasive.  He  is  profuse  in  compliments 
and  good  wishes  ;  but  says  he  is  under  fealty  to  the  Hun- 
garian king,  whose  cause  is  before  Rienzi's  tribunal  ;  that 
he  cannot  desert  his  present  standard  ;  that  he  fears  Rome 
is  so  evenly  balanced  between  patricians  and  the  people, 
that  whatever  party  would  permanently  be  up})ermost  must 
call  in  a  Podesta  ;  and  this  character  alone,  the  Provencal 
insinuates,  would  suit  him." 

"  Montreal  our  Podesta  ?  "  cried  the  Orsini. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  said  Savelli  ;  "  as  good  a  well-born  Po- 
desta as  a  low-born  Tribune!  But  1  trust  we  may  do  with- 
out cither.  Colonna,  has  this  messenger  from  Pra  Moreale 
left  the  city  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  No,"  said  Orsini  ;  "  I  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  knew 
him  of  old  :  it  is  Rodolph  the  Saxon  (once  a  hireling  of  the 
Colonna),  who  has  made  some  widows  among  my  clients  in 
the  good  old  day.  He  is  a  little  disguised  now  ;  however. 
I  recognized  and  accosted  him,  for  I  thought  he  was  one 
who  might  yet  become  a  friend,  and  I  bade  him  await  me  at 
my  palace." 

"You  did  well,"  said  the  Savelli,  musing,  and  his  eyes 
met  those  of  Orsini.     Shortly  afterwards  a  conference,  in 
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which  much  was  said  and  nothing  settled,  was  broken  up  ; 
but  Luca  di  Savelli,  loitering  at  the  porch,  prayed  the  Fran- 
gipani,  and  the  other  barons,  to  adjourn  to  the  Orsini's 
palace. 

"  The  old  Colonna,"  said  he,  "  is  well-nigh  in  his  dotage. 
We  siiall  come  to  a  quick  determination  without  him,  and 
we  can  secure  his  proxy  in  his  son." 

And  this  was  a  true  prophecy,  for  half  an  hour's  consul- 
tation with  Rodolph  of  Saxony  sufficed  to  ripen  thought 
into  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Ni"ht  and  its  Incidents. 


With  the  following  twilight,  Rome  was  summoned  to 
the  commencement  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  the 
imperial  city  had  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  the  Caesars. 
It  had  been  a  singular  privilege,  arrogated  by  the  people 
of  Rome,  to  confer  upon  their  citizens  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. Twenty  years  before,  a  Colonna  and  an  Orsini  had 
received  this  popular  honor.  Rienzi,  who  designed  it  as 
the  prelude  to  a  more  important  ceremony,  claimed  from 
the  Romans  a  similar  distinction.  From  the  Capitol  to  the 
Lateran  swept,  in  long  procession,  all  that  Rome  boasted 
of  noble,  of  fair,  and  brave.  First  went  horsemen  without 
number,  and  from  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  Italy,  in  ap- 
parel tliat  well  befitted  the  occasion.  Trumpeters,  and  mu- 
sicians of  all  kinds,  followed,  and  the  trumpets  were  of  sil- 
ver ;  youths  bearing  the  harness  of  the  knightly  war-steed, 
wrought  with  gold,  preceded  the  march  of  the  loftiest  mat- 
ronage  of  Rome,  whose  love  for  show,  and  it  may  be  whose 
admiration  for  triumphant  fame  (which  to  women  sanctions 
many  offences)  made  them  forget  the  humbled  greatness  of 
their  lords  ;  amidst  them  Nina  and  Irene,  outshining  all  the 
rest  ;  then  came  the  tribune  and  the  pontiff's  vicar,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  great  signers  of  the  city,  smothering  alike 
resentment,  revenge,  and  scorn,  and  struggling  who  should 
approach  nearest  to  the  monarch  of  the  day.  The  high- 
hearted old  Colonna  alone  remained  aloof,  following  at  a 
little  distance,  and  in  a  garb  studiously  plain.  But  his  age, 
his  rank,  his  former  renown  in  war  and  state,  did  not  suffice  to 
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draw  to  his  gray  locks  and  high-born  mion  a  single  one  of 
the  shouts  tliat  attended  the  meanest  lord  on  whom  the  great 
Tribune  smiled.  Savelli  folKnved  nearest  to  Ricnzi,  the  most 
obsecivuous  of  the  cointly  band  ;  immediately  before  the 
Tribune  came  two  men  ;  the  one  bore  a  drawn  sword,  the 
other  the  pcndonc,  or  standard  usually  assigned  to  royalty. 
The  Tribune  himself  was  clothed  in  a  long  robe  of  white 
satin,  whose  snowy  dixzz\c{miri  ca/idoris)  is  peculiarly  dwelt 
on  by  the  historian,  richly  decorated  with  gold  ;  while  on 
his  breast  were  many  of  those  mystic  symbols  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  was  perhaps  known 
only  to  the  wearer.  In  his  dark  eye,  and  on  that  large  tran- 
quil brow,  in  which  thought  seemed  to  sleep,  as  sleeps  a 
storm,  there  might  be  detected  a  mind  abstracted  from  the 
pomp  around  ;  but  ever  and  anon  he  roused  himself,  and 
conversed  partially  with  Raimond  or  Savelli. 

"This  is  a  quaint  game,"  said  the  Orsini,  falling  back  to 
the  old  Colonna  ;  "  but  it  may  end  tragically." 

"Methinks  it  may,"  said  the  old  man,  "  ii  the  Tribune 
overhear  thee." 

Orsini  grew  pale.  "  How — nay— nay,  even  if  he  did,  he 
never  resents  words,  but  pri^fesses  to  laugh  at  our  spoken 
rage.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  some  knave  told  him 
what  one  of  the  Annibaldi  said  of  him — words  for  which  a 
true  cavalier  would  have  drawn  the  speaker's  life-blood  ; 
and  he  sent  for  the  Annibaldi,  and  said,  'My  friend,  receive 
this  purse  of  gold, — court  wits  should  be  paid.'  " 

"  Did  Annibaldi  take  the  gold  ?" 

"Why  no  ;  the  Tribune  was  pleased  with  his  sjjirit,  and 
made  him  sup  with  him  ;  and  Annibaldi  says  he  never  spent 
a  merrier  evening,  and  no  longer  wonders  that  his  kinsman, 
Riccardo,  loves  the  buffoon  so." 

Arrived  now  at  the  Lateran,  Luca  di  Savelli  fell  also 
back,  and  whispered  to  Orsini  ;  the  Frangipani,  and  some 
other  of  the  nobles,  exchanged  meaning  looks  ;  Rienzi,  en- 
tering the  sacred  edifice  in  which,  according  to  custom,  he 
was  to  pass  the  night  watching  his  armor,  bade  the  crowd 
farewell,  and  summoned  them  the  next  morning,  "  To  hear 
things  that  might,  he  trusted,  be  acceptable  to  heaven  and 
cartii." 

The  immense  multitude  received  this  intimation  with 
curiosity  and  gladness,  while  those  who  had  been  in  some 
measure  prepared  by  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  hailed  it  as  an 
omen  of  their  Tribune's  unflagging  resolution.     The  con- 
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course  dispersed  with  singular  order  and  quietness  ;  it  was 
recorded  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  so  great  a  crowd, 
composed  of  men  of  all  parties,  none  exhibited  license  or 
indulged  in  quarrel.  Some  of  the  barons  and  cavaliers, 
among  whom  was  Luca  di  Savelli,  whose  sleek  urbanity 
and  sarcastic  humor  found  favor  with  the  Tribune,  and  a 
few  subordinate  pages  and  attendants,  alone  remained  ;  and, 
save  a  single  sentinel  at  the  porch,  that  broad  space  before 
the  palace,  the  Basilica  and  Fount  of  Constantine,  soon 
presented  a  silent  and  desolate  void  to  the  melancholy 
moonlight.  Within  the  church,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  time  and  rite,  a  descendant  of  the  Teuton  kings  received 
the  order  of  the  Santo  Spirito.  His  pride,  or  some  super- 
stition equally  weak,  though  more  excusable,  led  him  to 
bathe  in  the  porphyry  vase  which  an  absurd  legend  conse- 
crated to  Constantine  ;  and  this,  as  Savelli  predicted,  cost 
him  dear.  These  appointed  ceremonies  concluded,  his 
arms  were  placed  in  that  part  of  the  church  within  the 
columns  of  St.  John.    And  here  his  state  bed  was  prepared.  * 

The  attendant  barons,  pages,  and  chamberlains,  retired 
out  of  sight  to  a  small  side  chapel  in  the  edifice  ;  and  Rienzi 
was  left  alone.  A  single  lamp,  placed  beside  his  bed,  con- 
tended with  the  mournful  rays  of  the  moon,  that  cast 
through  the  long  casements,  over  aisle  and  pillar,  its  "  dim 
religious  light."  The  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  solemnity  of 
the  hour,  and  the  solitary  silence  round,  were  well  calculated 
to  deepen  the  high-wrought  and  earnest  mood  of  that  son 
of  fortune.  Manv  and  high  fancies  swept  over  his  mind — 
now  of  worldly  aspirations,  now  of  more  august  but  vis- 
ionary belief,  till  at  length,  wearied  with  his  own  reflectiofis, 
he  cast  himself  on  the  bed.  It  was  an  omen  which  graver 
history  has  not  neglected  to  record,  that  the  moment  he 
pressed  the  bed,  new  prepared  for  the  occasion,  part  of  it 
sank  under  him  :  he  himself  was  affected  by  the  accident, 
and  sprang  forth,  turning  pale  and  muttering  ;  but,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  after  a  moment's  pause,  again 
composed  himself  to  rest,  and  drew  the  drapery  round  him. 

The  moonbeams  grew  fainter  and  more  faint  as  the 
time  proceeded,  and  the  sharp  distinction  between  light  and 
shade  faded  fast  from  the  marble  floor ;  when  from  behind 
a  column  at  the   furthest  verge  of   the  building,  a  strange 

*  In  a  more  northern  country,  the  eve  of  knighthood  would  have  been  spent  without  sleep- 
ing. In  Italy,  the  ceremony  of  watching  the  armor  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  so  rigidly 
observed. 
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shadow  suddenly  crossed  the  sickly  light — it  crept  on — it 
moved,  but  without  an  echo, — from  pillar  to  pillar  it  Hittcd 
— it  rested  at  last  behind  the  column  nearest  to  the  Tri- 
bune's bed — it  remained  stationary. 

The  shades  gathered  darker  and  darker  round  :  the  still- 
ness seemed  to  deepen  ;  the  moon  was  gone  ;  and,  save  from 
the  struggling  ray  of  the  lamp  beside  Rien/i,  the  blackness 
of  night  closed  over  the  solemn  and  ghostly  scene. 

In  one  of  the  side  chapels,  as  I  have  before  said,  which, 
in  the  manv  alterations  the  cliurch  has  undergone,  is  prob- 
ably long  since  destroyed,  were  Savelli  and  the  few  at- 
tendants retained  by  the  Tribune.  Savelli  alone  slept  not ; 
he  remained  sitting  erect,  breathless  and  listening,  while 
the  tall  lights  in  the  chapel  rendered  yet  more  impressive 
the  rapid  changes  of  his  countenance. 

"  Now  pray  Heaven,"  said  he,  "  the  knave  miscarry  not ! 
Such  an  occasion  mav  never  again  occur  !  lie  has  a  strong 
arm  and  a  dexterous  hand,  doubtless  ;  but  the  other  is  a  pow- 
erful man.  The  deed  once  done,  I  care  not  whether  the  doer 
escape  or  not;  if  not,  why  we  must  stab  him!  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales.  At  the  worst,  who  can  avenge  Ricnzi  ?  There 
is  no  other  Rienzi  !  Ourselves  and  the  PVangipani  seize  the 
Aventine,  the  Colonna  and  the  Orsini  the  other  quarters  of 
the  city  ;    and  without  the  master-spirit,  we  may  laugh  at 

the  mad  populace.      But    if   discovered  ; "  and    Savelli, 

who  fortunately  for  his  foes,  had  pot  nerves  equal  to  his 
will,  covered  his  face  and  shuddered  ; — "  I  think  I  hear  a 
noise! — no — is  it  the  wind? — tush,  it  must  be  old  Vico  de 
Scotto,  turning  in  his  shell  of  mail  ! — silent — I  like  not  that 
silence  !  No  cry — no  sound  !  Can  the  ruffian  have  played 
us  false  ?  or  could  he  not  scale  the  casement  ?  It  is  but  a 
child's  effort  ; — or  did  the  sentry  spy  him  ?" 

Time  passed  on  :  the  first  ray  of  daylight  slowly  gleamed, 
when  he  thought  he  heard  the  door  of  the  church  close. 
Savelli's  suspense  became  intolerable  :  he  stole  from  the 
chapel,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Tribune's  bed — all  was  si- 
lent. 

"  Perhaps  the  silence  of  death,"  said  Savelli,  as  he  crept 
back. 

Meanwhile  the  Tribune,  vainly  endeavoring  to  close  his 
eyes,  was  rendered  yet  more  watchful  by  the  uneasy  posi- 
tion he  was  obliged  to  assume — for  the  part  of  the  bed  to- 
wards the  pillow  having  given  way,  while  the  rest  remained 
solid,   he  had  inverted   the  legitimate   order  of  lying,  and 
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drawn  himself  up  as  lie  might  best  accommodate  his  limbs, 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  light  of  the  lamp,  though 
shaded  by  the  draperies,  was  thus  opposite  to  him.  Im])a- 
ticnt  of  his  wakefulness,  he  at  last  thought  it  was  this  dull 
and  ilickering  light  which  scared  away  the  slumber,  and  was 
about  to  rise,  to  remove  it  further  from  him,  when  he  saw 
the  curtain  at  the  other  end  of  the  bed  gently  lifted  :  he  re- 
mained quiet  and  alarmed  : — ere  he  could  draw  a  second 
breath,  a  dark  figure  interposed  between  the  light  and  the 
bed  ;  and  he  felt  that  a  stroke  was  aimed  against  that  part 
of  the  couch  which,  but  for  the  accident  that  had  seemed 
to  him  ominous,  would  have  given  his  breast  to  the  knife. 
Rienzi  waited  not  a  second  and  better-directed  blow  ;  as  the 
assassin  yet  stooped,  groping  in  the  uncertain  light,  he  threw 
on  him  all  the  weight  and  power  of  his  large  and  muscular 
frame,  wrenched  the  stiletto  from  the  bravo's  hand,  and  dash- 
ing him  on  the  bed,  placed  his  knee  on  his  breast. — The  sti- 
letto rose — gleamed — descended — the  murtherer  swerved 
aside,  and  it  pierced  only  his  right  arm.  The  Tribune 
raised,  for  a  deadlier  blow,  the  revengeful  blade. 

The  assassin  thus  foiled  was  a  man  used  to  all  form  and 
shape  of  danger,  and  he  did  not  lose  his   presence  of  mind. 

"  Hold  !  "  said  he  ;  "  if  you  kill  me,  you  will  die  yourself. 
Spare  me,  and  I  will  save  j-d^zc." 

''Miscreant !" 

"Hush — not  so  loud,  or  you  will  disturb  your  attendants, 
and  some  of  them  may  do  what  I  have  failed  to  execute. 
Spare  me,  I  say,  and  I  will  reveal  that  which  were  worth 
more  than  my  life  ;  but  call  not — speak  not  aloud,  I  warn 
you  ! 

The  Tribune  felt  his  heart  stand  still  :  in  that  lonely 
place,  afar  from  his  idolizing  people— his  devoted  guards— 
with  but  loathing  barons,  or,  it  might  be,  faithless  menials, 
within  call,  might  not  the  baffled  murtherer  give  a  whole- 
some warning  ? — and  those  words  and  that  doubt  seemed 
suddenly  to  reverse  their  respective  positions,  and  leave  the 
conqueror  still  in  the  assassin's  power. 

"Thou  thinkest  to  deceive  me,"  said  he,  but  in  a  voice 
whispered  and  uncertain,  which  showed  the  ruflfian  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained  :  "  thou  wouldst  that  I  might  release 
thee  without  summoning  my  attendants,  that  thoumightst  a 
second  time  attempt  my  life." 

"  Thou  hast  disabled  my  right  arm,  and  disarmed  me  of 
my  only  weapon." 
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"  How  earnest  thou  hither  ?" 

"  Hv  connivance." 

"Whence  this  attempt  ?" 

"  The  dictation  of  others." 

"  If  1  pardon  thee " 

"Thou  shalt  know  all  !" 

"Rise,"  said  the  Tribune,  releasint^  his  prisoner,  but  with 
C^rcat  caution,  and  still  t^rasping  his  shoulder  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  pointed  the  dagger  at  his  throat. 

"  Did  my  sentry  admit  thee  ?  There  is  but  one  entrance 
to  the  church,  methinks." 

"  He  did  not ;  follow  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  more." 

"  Dog!  thou  hast  accomplices  ?" 

"  If  I  have,  thou  hast  the  knife  at  my  throat." 

"  Wouldst  thou  escape  ? " 

"  I  cannot,  or  I  would." 

Ricnzi  looked  hard,  by  the  dull  light  of  the  lamp,  at  the 
assassin.  His  rugged  and  coarse  countenance,  rude  garb, 
and  barbarian  speech,  seemed  to  him  proof  sufficient  that 
he  was  but  the  hireling  of  others  ;  and  it  might  be  wise  to 
brave  one  danger  present  and  certain,  to  prevent  much 
danger  future  and  unforeseen.  Rienzi,  too,  was  armed, 
strong,  active,  in  the  prime  of  life  ;— and,  at  the  worst,  there 
was  no  part  of  the  building  whence  his  voice  would  not  reach 
those  within  the  chapel, —  if  they  could  be  depended  upon. 

"  Show  me  then  thy  place  and  means  of  entrance,"  said 
he;  "and  if  I  but  suspect  thee  as  we  move — thou  diest. 
Take  up  the  lamp." 

The  ruffian  nodded  ;  with  his  left  hand  took  up  the  lamp 
as  he  was  ordered  ;  and  with  Ricnzi's  grasp  on  his  shoulder, 
while  the  wound  from  his  right  arm  dropped  gore  as  he 
passed,  he  moved  noiselessly  along  the  church — gained  the 
altar — to  the  left  of  which  was  a  small  room  for  the  use  or 
retirement  of  the  priest.  To  this  he  made  his  way.  Rienzi's 
heart  misgave  him  for  a  moment. 

"  Beware,"  he  whispered,  "  the  least  sign  of  fraud,  and 
thou  art  the  first  victim!" 

The  assassin  nodded  again,  and  proceeded.  They  en- 
tered the  room  ;  and  then  the  Tribune's  strange  guide 
pointed  to  an  open  casement.  "  Behold  my  entrance,"  said 
he  ;  "and,  if  you  permit  me,  my  egress " 

"  The  frog  gets  not  out  of  the  well  so  easily  as  he  came 
in,  friend,"  returned  Rienzi,  smiling.  "And  now,  if  I  am 
not  to  call  my  guards,  what  am  I  to  do  with  thee  ? " 
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'*  Let  me  go,  and  I  will  seek  tliec  to-morrow  ;  and  if  thou 
payest  me  handsomely,  and  promisest  not  to  harm  limb  or 
life,  I  will  put  thine  enemies  and  my  employers  in  tliy 
power." 

Rienzi  could  not  refrain  from  a  sliglit  laugh  at  the  pro- 
position, but  composing  himself,  replied — "And  what  if  I 
call  my  attendants,  and  give  thee  to  their  charge  ?  " 

"  Thou  givest  me  to  those  very  enemies  and  employers  ; 
and  in  despair  lest  I  betray  them,  ere  the  day  dawn  they  cut 
my  throat — or  thine." 

"  Methinks,  knave,  I  have  seen  thee  before  ? " 

"  Thou  hast.  I  blush  not  for  name  or  country.  I  am 
Rodolph  of  Saxony  !  " 

"  I  remember  me  ; — servitor  of  Walter  de  Montreal. 
He,  then,  is  thy  instigator  !  " 

"  Roman,  no  !  That  noble  knight  scorns  other  weapon 
than  the  open  sword,  and. his  own  hand  slays  his  own  foes. 
Your  pitiful,  miserable,  dastard  Italians,  alone  employ  the 
courage,  and  hire  the  arm,  of  others." 

Rienzi  remained  silent.  He  had  released  hold  of  his 
prisoner,  and  stood  facing  him  ;  every  now  and  then  regard- 
ing his  countenance,  and  again  relapsing  into  thought.  At 
length,  casting  his  eyes  round  the  small  chamber  thus  sin- 
gularly tenanted,  he  observed  a  kind  of  closet,  in  which  the 
priests'  robes,  and  some  articles  used  in  the  sacred  service, 
were  contained.  It  suggested  at  once  an  escape  from  his 
dilemma  ;  he  pointed  to  it — 

"  There,  Rodolph  of  Saxony,  shalt  thou  pass  some  part 
of  this  night — a  small  penance  for  thy  meditated  crime  ;  and 
to-morrow,  as  thou  Ipokest  for  life,  thou  wilt  reveal  all." 

"  Hark  ye,  Tribune,"  returned  the  Saxon,  doggedly,  "  my 
liberty  is  in  your  power,  but  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  life. 
If  I  consent  to  be  caged  in  that  hole,  you  must  swear  on  the 
crossed  hilt  of  the  dagger  you  now  hold,  that,  on  confession 
of  all  I  know,  you  pardon  and  set  me  free.  My  employers 
are  enough  to  glut  your  rage  an'  you  were  a  tiger.  If  you 
do  not  swear  this " 

"  Ah,  my  modest  friend  ! — tlie  alternative  ?  " 

"  I  brain  myself  against  the  stone  wall  !  Better  such  a 
death  than  the  rack  ! " 

"  Fool,  I  want  not  revenge  against  such  as  thou.  Be 
honest,  and  I  svv'ear  that,  twelve  hours  after  thy  confession, 
thou  shalt  stand  safe  and  unscathed  without  the  walls  of 
Rome.     So  help  me  our  Lord  and  his  saints." 
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"  I  am  rontcnt  ! — Doiuur  mul  I/a<:;c/,  I  linvc  lived  loncj 
enough  to  care  only  for  my  own  life,  and  tlic  great  captains 
next  to  it  ; — for  the  rest,  I  reck  not  if  ye  southerns  cut  each 
otlier's  throats,  and  make  all  Italy  one  grave." 

With  this  benevolent  speech,  Rodolph  entered  the 
closet  ;  but  ere  Rienzi  could  close  the  door,  he  stepped  forth 
again 

"  Hold,"  said  he:  "this  blood  flows  fast.  Help  me  to 
bandage  it,  or  I  shall  bleed  to  death  ere  my  confession." 

"  Per  fede,"  said  the  Tribune,  his  strange  humor  enjoy- 
ing the  man's  cool  audacity;  "  but,  considering  the  service 
thou  woiddst  have  rendered  me,  thou  art  the  most  pleas- 
ant, forbearing,  unabashed,  good  fellow,  I  have  seen  this 
many  a  year.  Give  us  thine  own  belt.  I  little  thought  my 
first  eve  of  knighthood  would  have  been  so  charitably 
spent !  " 

"  Methinks  these  robes  would-  make  a  better  bandage," 
said  Rodolph,  pointing  to  the  priests'  gear  suspended  from 
the  wall. 

"  Silence,  knave,"  said  the  Tribune,  frowning  ;  "  no  sacri- 
lege !  Yet,  as  thou  takest  such  dainty  care  of  thyself,  thou 
shalt  have  mine  own  scarf  to  accommodate  thee." 

With  that  the  Tribune,  placing  his  dagger  on  the  ground, 
while  he  cautiously  guarded  it  with  his  foot,  bound  up  the 
wounded  limb,  for  which  condescension  Rodolph  gave  him 
short  thanks  ;  resumed  his  weapon  and  lamp  ;  closed  the 
door;  drew  over  it  the  long,  heavy  bolt  without,  and  re- 
turned to  his  couch,  deeply  and  indignantly  musing  over 
the  treason  he  had  so  fortunately  escaped. 

At  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn  he  went  out  of  the  great 
door  of  the  church,  called  the  sentry,  who  was  one  of  his 
own  guard,  and  bade  him  privately,  and  now  ere  the  world 
was  astir,  convey  the  prisoner  to  one  of  the  private  dun- 
geons of  the  Capitol.  "  Be  silent,"  said  he  :  "utter  not  a 
word  of  this  to  any  one  ;  be  obedient,  and  thou  shalt  be 
promoted.  This  done,  find  out  the  councillor,  Pandulfo  di 
Guido,  and  bid  him  seek  me  here  ere  the  crowd  assemble." 

He  then,  making  the  sentinel  doff  his  heavy  shoes  of 
iron,  led  him  across  the  church,  resigned  Rodolph  to  his 
care,  saw  them  depart,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  his 
voice  was  heard  by  the  inmates  of  the  neighboring  chapel  ; 
and  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  his  train. 

He  was  already  standing  on  the  floor,  wrapped  in  a 
large  gown  lined  with  furs  :  und  his   jjiercing  eye  scannecj 
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carcfuliy  the  face  of  each  man  that  approached.  Two  of 
the  barons  of  tlic  Frangipani  family  exhibited  some  tokens 
of  confusion  and  embarrassment,  from  whicii  they  speedily 
recovered  at  the  frank  salutation  of  the  Tribune. 

But  all  the  art  of  Savelli  could  not  prevent  his  features 
from  betraying  to  the  most  indifferent  eye  the  terror  of  his 
soul : — and,  when  he  felt  the  penetrating  gaze  of  Rienzi 
upon  him,  he  trembled  in  every  joint.  Rienzi  alone  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  notice  his  disorder  ;  and  when  Vico 
di  Scotto,  an  old  knight,  from  whose  hands  he  received  his 
sword,  asked  him  how  he  had  passed  the  night,  he  replied, 
vheerfully 

"Well,  well — my  brave  friend  !  Over  a  maiden  knight 
some  good  angel  always  watches.  Signor  Luca  di  Savelh, 
I  fear  you  have  slept  but  ill  :  you  seem  pale.  No  matter! 
our  banquet  to-day  will  soon  brighten  the  current  of  your 
gay  blood." 

"  Blood,  Tribune  !  "  said  Di  Scotto,  who  was  innocent  of 
the  plot ;  "  thou  sayest  blood,  and  lo  !  on  the  floor  are  large 
gouts  of  it  not  yet  dry." 

"Now,  out  on  thee,  old  hero,  for  betraying  my  awk- 
wardness !  I  pricked  myself  with  my  own  dagger  in  unrob- 
ing.    Thank  Heaven,  it  hath  no  poison  in  its  blade  !" 

The  Frangipani  exchanged  looks, — Luca  di  Savelli 
clung  to  a  column  for  support, — and  the  lest  of  the  atten- 
dants seemed  grave  and  surprised. 

"Think  not  of  it,  my  masters,"  said  Rienzi;  "it  is  a 
good  omen,  and  a  true  prophecy.  It  implies  that  he  who 
girds  on  his  sword  for  the  good  of  the  state,  must  be  ready 
to  spill  his  blood  for  it  ;  that  am  I.  No  more  of  this — a 
mere  scratch  :  it  gave  more  blood  than  I  recked  of  from  so 
slight  a  puncture,  and  saves  the  leech  the  trouble  of  the 
lancet.  How  brightly  breaks  the  day  !  We  must  prepare 
to  meet  our  fellow-citizens — they  will  be  here  anon.  Ha,. 
my  Pandulfo — welcome  !  thou,  my  old  friend,  shalt  buckle 
on  this  mantle  !  " 

And  while  Pandulfo  was  engaged  in  the  task,  the  Tri- 
bune whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  which,  by  the  smile 
on  his  countenance,  seemed  to  the  attendants  one  of  the 
familiar  jests  with  which  Rienzi  distinguished  his  inter- 
course with  his  more  confidential  intimates. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Celebrated  Citation, 

The  bell  of  the  great  Lateran  church  sounded  slirill 
and  loud,  as  the  mighty  multitude,  greater  even  than  that 
of  the  preceding  night,  swept  on.  The  apj^oinled  officers 
made  way  with  difficulty  for  the  barons  ami  ambassadors, 
and  scarcely  were  those  noble  visitors  admitted  ere  the 
crowd  closed  in  their  ranks,  poured  headlong  into  the 
church,  and  took  the  way  to  the  chapel  of  Boniface  VIII. 
There  filling  every  cranny,  and  blocking  up  the  entrance, 
the  more  fortunate  of  the  press  beheld  the  Tribune  sur- 
rounded bv  the  splendid  court  his  genius  had  collected,  and 
his  fortune  had  subdued.  At  length,  as  the  solemn  and 
holy  music  began  to  swell  through  the  edifice,  preluding 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  Tribune  stepped  forth,  and 
the  hush  of  the  music  was  increased  by  the  universal  and 
dead  silence  of  the  audience.  His  height,  his  air,  his 
countenance,  were  such  as  always  command  the  attention 
of  crowds  ;  and  at  this  time  they  received  every  adjunct 
from  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  and  that  peculiar  look  of 
intent  yet  suppressed  fervor,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  sole  gift 
of  the  eloquent  that  Nature  alone  can  give. 

"  Be  it  known,"  said  he,  slowly  and  deliberately,  "  in  vir- 
tue of  that  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction,  which  the 
Roman  people,  in  general  parliament,  have  assigned  to  us, 
and  which  the  sovereign  pontiff  hath  confirmed,  that  we,  not 
ungrateful  of  the  gift  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit — whose 
.soldier  we  now  are — nor  of  the  favor  of  the  Roman  people, 
declare,  that  Rome,  capital  of  the  world,  and  base  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  that  every  City,  State,  and  People 
of  Italy,  are  henceforth  free.  By  that  freedom,  and  in  the 
same  consecrated  authority,  we  proclaim,  that  the  election, 
jurisdiction,  and  monarchy  of  the  Roman  empire  appertain 
to  Rome  and  Rome's  people,  and  the  whole  of  Italy.  We 
cite,  then,  and  summon  personally,  the  illustrious  princes, 
Louis  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  King  of  Bohemia,  who 
would  style  themselves  Emperors  of  Italy,  to  appear  before 
us,  or  the  otlicr  magistrates  of  Rome,  to  plead  and  to  jjrove 
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their  claim  between  this  day  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
We  cite,  also,  and  within  the  same  term,  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony, tlie  Prince  of  Brandenburgh,  and  whosoever  else,  poten- 
tate, prince,  or  prelate,  asserts  the  right  of  Elector  to  the 
imperial  throne — a  right  that,  we  find  it  chronicled  from 
ancient  and  immemorial  timo^  appertaineth  only  to  the 
Rjman  people — and  this,  in  vindication  of  our  civil  liber- 
ties, without  derogation  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  the 
Church,  the  pontiff,  and  the  sacred  college.*  Herald,  pro- 
claim the  citation,  at  the  greater  and  more  formal  length, 
as  written  and  intrusted  to  your  hands,  without  the  Lat- 
eran." 

As  Rienzi  concluded  this  bold  proclamation  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Italy,  the  Tuscan  ambassadors,  and  those  of  some 
other  of  the  free  states,  murmured  low  approbation.  The 
ambassadors  of  those  states  that  affected  the  party  of  the 
emperor  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  amaze  and  conster- 
nation. The  Roman  barons  remained  with  mute  lips  and 
downcast  eyes  ;  only  over  the  aged  face  of  Stephen  Colonna 
settled  a  smile,  half  of  scorn,  half  of  exultation.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  citizens  were  caught  by  words  that  opened 
so  grand  a  prospect  as  the  emancipation  of  all  Italy  and  their 
reverence  of  the  Tribune's  power  and  fortune  was  almost 
that  due  to  a  superntaural  being  ;  so  tliat  they  did  not 
pause  to  calculate  the  means  which  were  to  correspond 
with  the  boast. 

While  his  eye  roved  over  the  crowd,  the  gorgeous  asscm- 

•'  "  II  tutto  scnza  derogarc  all'  autorita  della  Chic»a,  del  Papa  e  del  Sacro  Collegio.  "  So 
cnncludes  this  extraordinary  citation,  this  bold  and  wonderful  assertion  of  the  classic  indepen- 
dence of  Italy,  in  the  most  feudal  time  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  anonymous  biographer 
of  Rienzi  declares  that  the  Tribune  cited  also  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  to  reside  in  Rome. 
De  Sa.de  powerfully  and  inconlrovertibly  refutes  this  addition  to  the  daring  or  the  e.\tra\'a- 
gance  of  Rienzi.  Oibbon.  however,  who  has  rendered  the  rest  of  the  citation  in  terms  more 
abrupt  and  discourteous  than  he  was  warranted  by  any  authority,  copies  the  biographer's 
blunder  and  sneers  at  D;  .Sade,  as  using  arguments  '"  rather  of  decency  than  of  weight." 
Without  wearying  the  reader  with  all  iho  arguments  of  the  learned  abbo,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  first  two. 

ist.  .Ml  the  other  contemporaneous  historians  that  have  treated  of  this  event,  G.  Villani, 
Hocsemius,  the  Vatican  MSS.,  and  other  chroniclers,  relating  tho  citation  cf  the  emperor 
and  electors,  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  ;  and  the  pope  (Clement  VI.),  in 
his  subsequent  accusations  of  Rienzi,  while  very  bittrr  against  his  citation  of  the  emperor,  is 
wholly  silent  on  what  would  have  been  to  tho  pontiff  th:;  much  greater  offence  of  cilmg  him- 
SKlfand  the  cardinals. 

2nd.  The  literal  act  of  this  citation,  as  published  formally  in  the  Latcran,  is  extant  in  Hoc- 
semius (whence  is  borrowed,  though  not  in  all  its  length,  tho  speech  in  the  text  of  our  pres- 
ent tale)  ;  and  in  this  document  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  are  twt  named  in  the   summons. 

Gibbon's  whole  account  of  Rienzi  is  su[ftrficial  and  unfair.  To  the  cold  and  sneering 
scepticism,  which  so  often  deforms  the  gigantic  work  of  that  great  writer,  allowing  nothing  for 
that  sincere  and  urgent  enthusiasm  which,  whether  of  liberty  or  religion,  is  the  most  common 
parent  of  daring  action,  the  great  Roman  seems  but  an  ambitious  and  fantastic  m.idman. 
In  Gibbon's  hands  what  would  Cromwell  have  been?  what  Vane  ?  what  Hampden  ?  The 
pedant  Julian,  with  his  dirty  person  and  pompous  affectation,  was  Gibbon's  ideal  of  a  ^reat 
ii.an. 
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blac^c  ncnr  him,  tlio  Hcvotcd  throne;'  hcvnnd  : — as  on  his  oar 
boomed  llie  murnuir  of  thousands  and  ten  tliousands,  in  liiu 
space  without,  from  before  the  pala,ce  of  Constantine  (pal- 
ace now  his  own  !)  sworn  to  devote  life  and  fortune  to  his 
cause  ;  in  the  Hush  of  prosperity  that  yet  had  known  no 
check  ;  in  the  zenith  of  power,  as  yet  unconscious  of  reverse, 
the  heart  of  the  Tribune  swelled  proudly  :  visions  of  mic:hty 
fame  and  limitless  dominion, — fame  and  dominion,  once  his 
beloved  Rome's,  and  by  him  to  be  restored,  rushed  before 
his  intoxicated  gaze  ;  and  in  the  delirious  and  passionate 
aspirations  of  the  moment,  he  turned  his  sword  alternately 
to  the  three  quarters  of  the  then  known  globe,  and  said,  in 
an  abstracted  voice,  as  a  man  in  a  dream,  "In  the  right  of 
the  Roman  people  this  too  is  mine!  "* 

Low  though  the  voice,  the  wild  boast  was  heard  by  all 
around  as  distinctly  as  if  borne  to  them  in  thunder.  And 
vain  it  were  to  describe  the  various  sensations  it  excited  ; 
the  extravagance  would  have  moved  the  derision  of  his  foes, 
the  grief  of  his  friends,  but  for  the  manner  of  the  speaker, 
which,  solemn  and  commanding,  hushed  for  the  moment 
even  reason  and  hatred  themselves  in  awe  ;  afterwards  re- 
membered and  repeated,  void  of  the  spell  they  had  borrow- 
ed from  the  utterer,  the  words  met  the  cold  condemnation 
of  the  well-judging;  but  at  that  moment  all  things  seemed 
possible  to  the  hero  of  the  people.  He  spoke  as  one  in- 
spired^they  trembled  and  believed  :  and,  as  rapt  from  the 
spectacle,  he  stood  a  moment  silent,  his  arm  still  extended 
— his  dark  dilating  eye  fixed  upon  space — his  lip  parted — 
his  proud  head  towering  and  erect  above  the  herd,— his 
own  enthusiasm  kindled  that  of  the  more  humble  and  dis- 
tant spectators  ;  and  tliere  was  a  deep  murmur  begun  by 
one,  echoed  by  the  rest,  "  The  Lord  is  with  Italy  and  Ri- 
enzi  !  " 

The  Tribune  turned,  he  saw  the  pope's  vicar  astonished, 
bewildered,  rising  to  speak.  His  sense  and  foresight  re- 
turned to  him  at  once,  and,  resolved  to  drown  the  danger- 
ous disavowal  of  the  papal  authority  for  this  hardihood, 
which  was  ready  to  burst  from  Raimond's  lips,  he  motioned 
quickly  to  the  musicians,  and  the  solemn  and  ringing  chant 
of  the  sacred  ceremony  prev(inted  the  Bishop  of  Or\'ietto 
all  occasion  of  self-exoneration  or  reply. 

The  moment  the  ceremony  was  over,  Rienzi  touched  the 
bishop,  and  whispered,  "We  will  explain  this  to  your  liking. 

•   "  yucilo  c  mio." 
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You  feast  with  us  at  the  Lateran. — Your  arm."  Nor  did  he 
leave  the  good  bishop's  arm,  nor  trust  him  to  other  com- 
panionship, until  to  tlie  stormy  sound  of  horn  and  trumpet, 
drum  and  cymbal,  and  amidst  such  a  concourse  as  might 
liave  hailed,  on  the  same  spot,  the  legendary  baptism  of 
Constantine,  the  Tribune  and  his  nobles  entered  the  gi-eat 
gates  of  the  Lateran,  then  the  palace  of  the  world. 

Thus  ended  that  remarkable  ceremony  and  that  proud 
challenge  of  the  Northern  Powers,  in  behalf  of  the  Italian 
liberties,  which,  had  it  been  afterwards  successful,  would 
have  been  deemed  a  sublime  daring;  which,  unsuccessful, 
has  been  construed  by  the  vulgar  into  a  frantic  insolence  ; 
but  which,  calmly  considering  all  the  circumstances  that 
urged  on  the  Tribune,  and  all  the  power  that  surrounded 
him,  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  imprudent  as  it  seemed. 
And,  even  accepting  that  imprudence  in  the  extremest  sense, 
— by  the  more  penetrating  judge  of  the  higher  order  of 
character  it  will  probably  be  considered  as  the  magnificent 
folly  of  a  bold  nature,  excited  at  once  by  position  and  pros- 
perity, by  religious  credulities,  by  patriotic  aspirings,  by 
scholastic  visions  too  suddenly  transferred  from  reverie  to 
action,  beyond  that  wise  and  earthward  policy  which  sharp- 
ens the  weapon  ere  it  casts  the  gauntlet. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Festival. 


The  festival  of  that  day  was  far  the  most  sumptuous 
hitherto  known.  The  hint  of  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  which 
so  well  depicted  the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  yet 
it  exists,  though  not  to  such  excess,  in  their  love  of  holiday 
pomp  and  gorgeous  show,  was  not  lost  upon  Rienzi.  One 
instance  of  the  universal  banqueting  (intended,  indeed, 
rather  for  the  people  than  the  higher  ranks)  may  illustrate 
the  more  than  royal  profusion  that  prevailed.  From  morn 
till  eve,  streams  of  wine  flowed  like  a  fountain  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  horse  of  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  Con- 
stantine. The  mighty  halls  of  the  Lateran  palace,  open  to 
all  ranks,  were  prodigally  spread  ;   and  the  games,  sports, 
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and  buflfooncrics  of  tlic  time,  were  in  ample  requisition. 
Apart,  the  Tribunessa,  as  Nina  was  rather  nnclassically  en- 
titled, ontt-rtainod  the  dames  of  Rome;  while  the  Tribune 
liad  so  elTectually  silenced  or  conciliated  Raimond,  that  the 
good  bishop  shared  his  peculiar  table — the  only  one  admit- 
ted to  that  honor.  As  tlie  eye  ranged  each  saloon  and  iiall, 
it  beheld  the  space  lined  with  all  the  nobility  and  knight- 
hood— the  wcaltli  and  strength — the  learning  and  tlie  beau- 
ty— of  the  Italian  metropolis;  mingled  with  ambassadors 
and  noble  strangers,  even  from  beyond  the  Alps  ;* — envoys 
not  only  of  the  free  states  that  had  welcomed  the  rise  of 
the  Tribune,  but  of  the  high-born  and  haughty  tyrants  who 
had  first  derided  his  arrogance,  and  now  cringed  to  his 
power.  There  were  not  only  the  ambassadors  of  Florence,  of 
Sienna,  of  Arezzo  (whicli  last  subjected  its  g(jvcrnment  to 
the  Tribune),  of  Lodi,  of  Spoleto,  and  of  countless  other 
lesser  towns  and  states,  but  of  the  dark  and  terrible  Vis- 
conti.  Prince  of  jNIilan  ;  of  Obizzo  of  Ferrara,  and  the  ty- 
rant rulers  of  Verona  and  Bologna ;  even  the  proud  and 
sagacious  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  whose  arm  afterwards 
broke  for  awhile  the  power  of  Montreal,  at  the  head  of  his 
Great  Company,  had  deputed  his  representative  in  his  most 
honored  noble,  John  di  Vico,  the  worst  and  most  malignant 
despot  of  his  day,  who  had  sternly  defied  the  arms  of  the 
Tribune,  now  subdued  and  humbled,  was  there  in  person  ; 
and  the  ambassadors  of  Hungary  and  of  Naples  mingled 
with  those  of  Bavaria  and  of  Bohemia,  whose  sovereigns 
that  day  had  been  cited  to  the  Roman  Judgment  Court. 
The  nodding  of  plumes,  the  glitter  of  jewels  and  cloth  of 
gold,  the  rustling  of  silks  and  jingle  of  golden  spurs,  the 
waving  of  banners  from  the  roof,  the  sounds  of  minstrelsy 
from  the  galleries  above,  all  presented  a  picture  of  such 
power  and  state — a  court  and  chivalry  of  such  show — as 
the  greatest  of  the  feudal  kings  might  have  beheld  with  a 
sparkling  eye  and  a  swelling  heart.  But  at  that  moment 
the  cause  and  lord  of  all  that  splendor,  recovered  from  his 
late  exhilaration,  sat  moody  and  abstracted,  remembering 
with  a  thoughtful  brow  the  adventure  of  the  past  night,  and 
sensible  that  amongst  his  gaudiest  revellers  lurked  his  in- 
tended murtherers.  Amidst  the  swell  of  the  minstrelsy  and 
the  pomp  of  the  crowd,  he  felt  that  treason  scowled  beside 
him  ;  and  the  image  of  the  skeleton  obtruding,  as  of  old,  its 

*  ITic  si-nplc  and  credulous  1<iugrapher  of  Ricnzi  declares  his  fame  to  have   reached  ths 
cars  of  die  boldan  of  Ijabyloa. 
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grim  thought  of  death  upon  the  feast,  darkened  the  ruby  of 
the  wine,  and  chilled  the  glitter  of  the  scene. 

It  was  while  the  feast  was  loudest  that  Ricnzi's  page  was 
seen  gliding  through  the  banquet,  and  whispering  to  several 
of  the  nobles  ;  each  bowed  low,  but  changed  color  as  he  re- 
ceived the  message. 

"  My  Lord  Savelli,"  said  Orsini,  himself  trembling, 
"  bear  yourself  more  bravely.  This  must  be  meant  in  hon- 
or, not  revenge.  I  suppose  your  summons  corresponds 
with  mine." 

"  He — he — asks — asks — me  to  supper  at  the  Capitol  ;  a 
fri — endly  meeting  (pest  on  his  friendship  !) — after  the  noise 
of  the  day." 

"The  words  addressed  also  to  me  !"  said  Orsini,  turning 
to  one  of  the  Frangipani. 

Those  who  received  the  summons  soon  broke  from  the 
feast,  and  collected  in  a  group,  eagerly  conferring.  Some 
were  for  flight,  but  flight  was  confession  ;  their  number, 
rank,  long  and  consecrated  impunity,  reassured  them,  and 
they  resolved  to  obey.  The  old  Colonna,  the  sole  innocent 
baron  of  the  invited  guests,  was  also  the  only  one  who  re- 
fused the  invitation.  "  Tush  !  "  said  he,  peevishly  ;  "  here 
is  feasting  enough  for  one  day!  Tell  the  Tribune  that  ere 
he  sups  I  hope  to  be  asleep.  Gray  hairs  cannot  encounter 
all  this  fever  ai  festivity." 

As  Rienzi  rose  to  depart,  which  he  did  early,  for  the 
banqnet  took  place  while  yet  morning,  Raimond,  eager  to 
escape  and  confer  with  some  of  his  spiritual  friends,  as  to 
the  report  he  should  make  to  the  pontiff,  was  beginning  his 
expressions  of  farewell,  when  the  merciless  Tribune  said  to 
him  gravely — 

"  My  lord,  we  want  you  on  urgent  business  at  the  Cap- 
itol. A  prisoner — a  trial— perhaps  [he  added  with  his 
portentous  and  prophetic  frown]  an  execution  waits  us  ! 
Come." 

"Verily,  Tribune,"  stammered  the  good  bishop,  "this  is 
a  strange  time  for  execution  !  " 

"Last  night  was  a  time  yet  more  strange.     Come." 

There  was  something  in  the  way  in  which  the  final  word 
was  pronounced,  that  Raimood  could  not  resist.  He  sighed, 
muttered,  twitched  his  robes,  and  followed  the  Tribune. 
As  he  passed  through  the  halls,  the  company  rose  on  all 
sides.  Rienzi  repaid  their  salutations  with  smiles  and  whis- 
pers of  frank  courtesy  and  winning  address.     Young  as  ho 
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yet  was,  and  of  a  handsome  and  noble  presence,  that  took 
cvcrv  advantage  from  splendid  attire,  and  yet  more  from 
an  appearance  of  intellectual  command  in  his  brow  and  eye, 
wliich  the  less  cultivated  signors  of  that  dark  age  neccssari- 
Iv  wanted — he  glittered  through  the  court  as  one  worthy 
to  form,  and  fitted  to  preside  over,  it;  and  his  supposed  de- 
scent from  the  Teuton  emperor,  wliich,  since  liis  greatness, 
was  universally  bruited  and  believed  abroad,  seemed  unde- 
niably visible  to  the  foreign  lords  in  the  majesty  of  his  mien 
and  the  easy  blandness  of  his  address. 

"  My  lord  prefect,"  said  he,  to  a  dark  and  sullen  person- 
age in  black  velvet,  the  powerful  and  arrogant  Jwhn  di  Vico, 
prefect  of  Rome,  "we  are  rejoiced  to  find  so  noble  a  guest 
at  Rome  :  we  must  repay  the  courtesy  by  surprising  vou  in 
your  own  palace  ere  long; — nor  will  you,  signor  [as  he 
turned  to  the  envoy  from  Tivoli],  refuse  us  a  shelter  amidst 
your  groves  and  waterfalls  ere  the  viritagc  be  gathered. 
Methinks  Rome,  united  with  sweet  Tivoli,  grows  reconciled 
to  the  Muses.  Your  suit  is  carried.  Master  V^enoni  :  the 
council  recognizes  its  justice  ;  but  I  reserved  the  news  for 
this  holiday — you  do  not  blame  me,  I  trust."  This  was 
whispered,  with  a  half  affectionate  frankness,  to  a  worthy 
citizen,  who,  fi-nding  himself  amidst  so  many  of  the  great, 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  notice  of  the  Tribune  ;  but  it 
was  the  policy  of  Rienzi  to  pay  an  especinl  and  marked 
attention  to  those  engaged  in  cc^mmercial  pursuits.  As,  after 
tarrying  a  moment  or  two  with  the  merchant,  he  passed 
on,  the  tall  person  of  the  old  Colonna  caught  his  eye — 

"  Signor,"  said  he,  with  a  profound  inclination  of  his 
head,  but  with  a  slight  emphasis  of  tone,  "you  will  not  fail 
us  this  evening." 

"  Tribune "  began  the  Colonna. 

"We  receive  no  excuse,"  interrupted  the  Tribune,  has- 
tily, and  passed  on. 

He  halted  for  a  few  moments  before  a  small  group  of 
men  plainly  attired,  who  were  watching  him  with  intense 
interest  ;  for  they  too  were  scholars,  and  in  Rienzi's  rise 
they  saw  another  evidence  of  that  wonderful  and  sudden 
power  which  intellect  had  begun  to  assume  over  brute 
force.  With  these,  as  if  aV;ru[)tly  mingled  with  congenial 
spirits,  the  Tribune  relaxed  all  the  gravity  of  his  brow. 
Happier,  perhaps,  his  living  career — more  unequivocal  his 
posthumous  renown — had  his  objects  as  his  tastes  been 
theirs  I 
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"Ah,  cai-isstme !  "  s^\d  he  to  one,  whose  arm  he  drew 
within  his  own, — "and  how  proceeds  thy  interpretation  of 
the  old  marbles? — half  unravelled?  I  rejcjice  to  hear  it ! 
Confer  with  me  as  of  old,  I  pray  thee.  To-morrow — no, 
nor  the  day  after,  but  next  week — we  will  have  a  tranquil 
evening.  Dear  poet,  your  ode  transported  me  to  the  days 
of  Horace  ;  but,  methinks  we  do  wrong  to  reject  the  ver- 
nacular for  the  Latin.  You  shake  your  head  ?  Well,  Pe- 
trarch thinks  with  you  :  his  great  epic  moves  with  the 
stride  of  a  giant — so  I  hear  from  his  friend  and  envoy, — and 
here  he  is.  My  Laslius,  is  that  not  your  name  with  Pe- 
trarch ?  How  shall  I  express  my  delight  at  his  comforting, 
his  inspiring  letter  ?  Alas  !  he  overrates  not  my  intentions, 
but  my  power.     Of  this  hereafter." 

A  slight  shade  darkened  the  Tribune's  brow  at  these 
words  ;  but  moving  on,  a  long  line  of  nobles  and  princes  on 
either  side,  he  regained  his  self-possession,  and  the  dignity 
he  had  dropped  with  his  former  equals.  Thus  he  passed 
through  the  crowd,  and  gradually  disappeared. 

*'  He  bears  him  bravely,"  said  one,  as  the  revellers  re- 
seated themselves.     "  Noticed  you  the  7t'^— the  style  royal  ? " 

"But  it  must  be  owned  that  he  lords  it  well,"  said  the 
ambassador  of  the  Visconti  :  "  less  pride  would  be  cringing 
to  his  haughty  court." 

"  Why,"  said  a  professor  of  Bologna,  "  why  is  the  Tri- 
bune called  proud  ?     I  see  no  pride  in  him." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  a  wealthy  jeweller. 

While  these,  and  yet  more  contradictory,  comments  fol- 
lowed the  exit  of  the  Tribune,  he  passed  into  the  saloon, 
where  Nina  presided  ;  and  here  his  fair  person  and  silver 
tongue  ("  Suavis  colorataeque  sententiae,"  according  to  the 
description  of  Petrarch)  won  him  a  more  general  favor  with 
the  matrons  than  he  experienced  with  their  lords,  and  not  a 
little  contrasted  the  formal  and  nervous  compliments  of  the 
good  bishop,  who  served  him  on  such  occasions  with  an  ex- 
cellent foil. 

But  as  soon  as  these  ceremonies  were  done,  and  Rienzi 
mounted  his  horse,  his  manner  changed  at  once  into  a  stern 
and  ominous  severity. 

"Vicar,"  said  he,  abruptly,  to  the  bishop,  "we  might 
well  need  your  presence.  Learn  that  at  the  Capitol  now 
sits  the  Council  in  judgment  upon  an  assassin.  Last  night, 
but  for  Heaven's  mercy,  I  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  a 
hireling's  dagger.  Knew  you  aught  of  this  ? " 
II 
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And  he  turned  so  sliarply  on  the  bisliop,  that  the  poor 
canonist  nearly  dropped  from  his  horse  in  surprise  and 
terror. 

"  I  ! "  said  lie. 

Rien/.i  smiled — "  No,  c^ood  my  lord  bishop  !  I  see  you 
are  of  no  murtherer's  mould.  Hut  to  continue  : — that  I 
mic^ht  not  appear  to  act  in  mine  own  cause,  I  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  tried  in  my  absence.  In  his  trial  (you  marked 
the  letter  brought  meat  our  banquet?) " 

"  Av,  and  you  changed  color." 

"Well  I  miglit  ;  in  his  trial,  I  say,  he  has  confessed 
that  nine  of  the  loftiest  lords  of  Rome  were  his  instigators. 
They  sup  with  uu  to-night .' — Mcar,  forwards  !  " 
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Qi«<!sto  ha  acceso  '1  fuoco  e  la  flamma  laquale  non  la  par  spotegnere. — Vita  di  Cola  di 
Rienzi,  lib.  i.  cap.  29. 

He  has  kindled  fire  and  flames  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  extinguish.— Z?/<?  of  Cola  di 
Rienzi. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Judgment  of  tlie  Tribune. 

The  brief  words  of  the  Tribune  to  Stephen  Colonna, 
though  they  sharpened  the  rage  of  the  proud  old  noble, 
were  such  as  he  did  not  on  rejection  deem  it  prudent  to 
disobey.  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  found 
himself  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  with  a  gallanf 
party  of  his  peers.  Rienzi  received  them  with  more  than 
his  usual  graciousness. 

They  sat  down  to  the  splendid  board  in  secret  uneasiness 
and  alarm,  as  they  saw  that,  with  the  exception  of  Stephen 
Colonna,  none,  save  the  conspirators,  had  been  invited  to 
the  banquet.  Rienzi,  regardless  of  their  silence  and  abstrac- 
tion, was  more  than  usually  gay — the  old  Colonna  more 
than  usually  sullen. 

"  We  fear  we  have  but  ill-pleased  you,  my  Lord  Co- 
lonna, by  our  summons.  Once,  methinks,  we  might  more 
easily  provoke  you  to  a  smile." 

"  Situations  are  changed,  Tribune,  since  you  were  my 
guest." 

"  Why,  scarcely  so.  I  have  risen,  but  you  have  not 
fallen.  Ye  walk  the  streets  day  and  night  in  security  and 
peace  ;  your  lives  are  safe  from  the  i^obber,  and  your  palaces 
no  longer  need  bars  and  battlements  to  shield  you  from 
your  fellow-citizens.  I  have  risen,  but  we  all  have  risen — 
from  barbarous  disorder  into  civilized  life  !    My  Lord  Gianni 
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Colonna,  whom  \vc  have  made  captain  over  Campagna,  you 
will  not  refuse  a  cup  to  the  Buono  Stato  ; — nor  think  we 
mistrust  your  valor,  when  we  say,  tliat  wc  rejoice  Rome 
hath  no  enemies  to  attest  yoiw  generalship." 

"Methinks,"  quoth  the  old  Colonna,  bluntly,  "we  shall 
liave  enemies  enough  from  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  ere  the 
next  harvest  be  green." 

"And,  if  so,"  replied  the  Tribune,  calmly,  "foreign  foes 
are  better  than  civil  strife." 

"Ay,  if  we  have  money  in  the  treasury  ;  which  is  but 
little  likely,  if  we  have  many  more  such  holidays." 

"You  are  ungracious,  my  lord,"  said  the  Tribune  ;  "and, 
besides,  you  are  more  uncomplimentary  to  Rome  than  to 
ourselves.  What  citizen  would  not  part  with  gold  to  buy 
fame  and  liberty  ?" 

"  I  know  very  few  in  Rome  that  would,"  answered  the 
baron.  "  But  tell  me,  Tribune,  you,  who  are  a  notable 
casuist, — which  is  the  best  for  a  state — that  its  governor 
should  be  over-thrifty  or  over-lavish  ?  " 

"  I  refer  the  question  to  my  friend,  Luca  di  Savelli,"  re- 
plied Rienzi.  "  He  is  a  grand  philosopher,  and  I  wot  well 
could  explain  a  much  knottier  riddle,  which  we  will  pre- 
sently submit  to  his  acumen." 

The  barons,  who  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  bold 
'speech  of  the  old  Colonna,  all  turned  their  eyes  to  Savelli, 
who  answered  with  more  composure  than  was  anticijjated. 

"  The  question  admits  a  double  reply.  He  who  is  born 
a  ruler,  and  maintains  a  foreign  army,  governing  by  fear, 
should  be  penurious.  He  who  ismade  ruler,  who  courts  the 
people,  and  would  reign  by  love,  must  win  their  aflfecticm 
by  generosity,  and  dazzle  their  fancies  by  pomp.  Such,  I 
believe,  is  the  usual  maxim  in  Italy,  which  is  rife  in  all  ex- 
perience of  state  wisdom." 

The  barons  unanimously  applauded  the  discreet  reply  of 
Savelli,  excepting  only  the  old  Colonna. 

"Yet  pardon  me.  Tribune,"  said  Stephen,  "if  I  depart 
from  the  courtier-like  decision  of  our  friend,  and  opine, 
though  with  all  due  respect,  that  even  a  friar's  coarse 
serge,*  the  parade  of  humility,  would  better  become  thee, 
than  this  gaufly  pomp,  the  parade  of  pride  !  "  So  saying 
he  touched  the  large  loose  sleeve  fringed  with  gold  of  the 
Tribune's  purple  robe.    • 

•  "  Vestimcnta  d.i  Hizoco,"  was  the  phrase  used  l>y  Colonna — a  phrase  borrowcJ  from 
teruin  heretics  [l'i:Mcchi\  who  .iffcrtc'l  extreme  austerity  ;  afterwards  the  word  passed  into  a 
proverb. — 5>ee  the  comments  of  Zefirino  Kc,  In  Vita  di  Cola  di  Kicuzi. 
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"  Hush,  father  ! "  said  Gianni,  Colonna's  son,  coloring 
at  the  unprovoked  rudeness  and  dangerous  candor  of  the 
veteran. 

"  Nay,  it  matters  not,"  said  the  Tribune,  with  affected 
indifference,  though  his  lip  quivered,  and  his  eye  shot  fire  ; 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  resumed  with  an  awful  smile — 
"  If  the  Colonna  love  the  serge  of  the  friar,  he  may  see 
enough  of  it  ere  we  part.  And  now,  my  Lord  Savelli,  for 
my  question,  which  I  pray  you  listen  to  ;  it  demands  all 
your  wit.  Is  it  best  for  a  state's  ruler  to  be  over-forgiving 
or  over-just  ?  Take  breath  to  answer  :  you  look  faint — you 
grow  pale — you  tremble — you  cover  your  face  !  Traitor 
and  assassin,  your  conscience  betrays  you  !  My  lords,  re- 
lieve your  accomplice,  and  take  up  the  answer." 

"Nay,  if  we  are  discovered,"  said  the  Orsini,  rising  in 
despair,  **  we  will  not  fall  unavenged — die,  tyrant !  " 

He  rushed  to  the  place  where  Rienzi  stood — for  the 
Tribune  also  rose, — and  made  a  thrust  at  his  breast  with 
his  dagger  ;  the  steel  pierced  the  purple  robe,  yet  glanced 
harmlessly  away — and  the  Tribune  regarded  the  disap- 
pointed murtherer  with  a  scornful  smile. 

"  Till  yesternight,  I  never  dreamt  that  under  the  robe  of 
state,  I  should  need  the  secret  corselet,"  said  he.  "  My  lords, 
you  have  taught  me  a  dark  lesson,  and  I  thank  ye." 

So  saying,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  suddenly  the  fold- 
ing-doors at  the  end  of  the  hall  flew  open,  and  discovered 
the  saloon  of  the  council  hung  with  silk  of  a  blood  red,  re- 
lieved by  rays  of  white, — the  emblem  of  crime  and  death. 
At  a  long  table  sat  the  councillors  in  their  robes  ;  at  the  bar 
stood  a  ruffian  form,  which  the  banqueters  too  well  recog- 
nized. 

"  Bid  Rodolph  of  Saxony  approach  ! "  said  the  Tribune. 

And  led  by  two  guards,  the  robber  entered  the  hall. 

"  Wretch,  you  then  betrayed  us  !  "  said  one  of  the  Fran- 
gipani. 

"  Rodolph  of  Saxony  goes  ever  to  the  highest  bidder," 
returned  the  miscreant,  with  a  horrid  grin.  "  You  gave  me 
gold,  and  I  would  have  slain  your  foe  ;  your  foe  defeated 
.me  ;  he  gives  me  life,  and  life  is  a  greater  boon  than  gold  ! " 

"Ye  confess  your  crime,  my  lords!  Silent!  dumb! 
Where  is  your  wit,  Savelli  ?  Where  your  pride,  Rinaldo  di 
Orsini  ?  Gianni  Colonna,  is  your  chivalry  come  to  this  ? 
Oh  !  "  continued  Rienzi,  with  deep  and  passionate  bit- 
terness ;  "oh,  my  lords,  will  nothing  conciliate   you  — not 
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to  me,  but  to  Rome  !  What  hath  been  my  sin  against  you 
and  yours?  Disbanded  ruffians  (sucli  as  vour  accuser) — 
dismantled  fortresses— impartial  law  —what  man,  in  all  the 
wild  revolutions  of  Italy,  sprung  from  the  people,  ever 
yielded  less  to  their  license  ?  Not  a  coin  of  your  coffers 
touched  by  wanton  power, — not  a  hair  of  your  heads  harmed 
by  private  revenge.  Vou,  Gianni  Colunna,  loaded  with 
honors,  intrusted  with  command — you,  Alphonso  di  P'ran- 
gipani,  endowed  with  new  ])rincipalities, — did  the  Tril)une 
remember  one  insult  he  received  from  you  as  the  plebeian  ? 
You  accuse  my  pride  ; — was  it  my  fault  that  ye  cringed  and 
fawned  upon  my  power, — flattery  on  your  lips,  poison  at 
your  hearts?  No,  /  have  not  offended  you  ;  let  the  world 
know,  that  in  me  you  aimed  at  liberty,  justice,  law,  order, 
the  restored  grandeur,  the  renovated  rights  of  Rome  !  At 
these,  the  Abstract  and  the  Immortal — not  at  this  frail  form 
— ye  struck  ; — by  the  divinity  of  these  ye  are  defeated  ;— for 
the  outraged  majesty  of  these, — criminals  and  victims, — ye 
must  die  !" 

With  these*  words,  uttered  with  the  tone  and  air  that 
would  have  become  the  loftiest  spirit  of  the  ancient  city, 
Rienzi,  with  a  majestic  step,  swept  from  the  chamber  into 
the  Hall  of  Council.* 

All  that  night  the  conspirators  remained  within  that 
room,  the  doors  locked  and  guarded  ;  the  banquet  unre- 
moved,  and  its  splendor  strangely  contrasting  the  mood  of 
the  guests. 

The  utter  prostration  and  despair  of  these  dastard  crim- 
inals— so  unlike  the  knightly  nobles  of  France  and  England, 
has  been  painted  by  the  historian  in  odious  and  withering 
colors.  The  old  Colonna  alone  sustained  his  impetuous 
and  imperious  character.  He  strode  to  and  fro  the  room 
like  a  lion  in  his  cage,  uttering  loud  threats  of  resentment 
and  defiance  ;  and  beating  at  the  door  with  his  clenched 
hands,  demanding  egress,  and  proclaiming  the  vengeance 
of  the  pontiff. 

The  dawn  came,  slow  and  gray,  upon  that  agonized  as- 
sembly ;  and  just  as  the  last  star  faded  from  the  melancholy 
horizon,  and  by  the  wan  and  comfortless  heaven,  they  re- 
garded each  other's  faces,  ^most  spectral  with  anxiety  and 
fear,   the  great   bell   of  the   Capitol  sounded  the   notes  in 

*  TTie  Rijilt  of  the  barons  in  their  designed  ass.issination  of  Rienzi.  though  hastilyifilurred 
over  by  Gibbon  and  oth'rr  modern  writers,  is  clearly  attested  by  Muratori,  the  Bologncsu 
Chronicle,  -c. —  They  r-ven  coti/essed  the  crime.  (See  Chron.  Estcns.  Muratori.  torn,  xviii. 
P-  442.; 
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wliich  they  well  recognized  the  chime  of  death  !  It  was  then 
that  the  door  opened,  and  a  drear  and  gloomy  procession  of 
cordeliers,  one  to  each  baron,  entered  the  apartment  !  At 
that  spectacle,  we  are  told,  the  terror  of  the  conspirators 
was  so  great,  that  it  froze  up  the  very  power  of  speech.* 
The  greater  part  at  length,  deeming  all  hope  over,  resigned 
themselves  to  their  ghostly  confessors.  But  when  the  friar 
appointed  to  Stephen  approached  that  passionate  old  man, 
he  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  and  said — "Tease  me  not! 
tease  me  not  ! " 

"Nay,  son,  prepare  for  the  awful  hour." 

"  Son,  indeed  !  "  quoth  the  baron.  "  I  am  old  enough  to 
be  thy  grandsire  ;  and  for  the  rest,  tell  him  who  sent  thee, 
that  I  neither  am  prepared  for  death,  nor  wall  prepare  !  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  live  these  twenty  years,  and  lon- 
ger too  ; — if  I  catch  not  my  death  with  the  cold  of  this  ac- 
cursed night." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  cry  that  almost  seemed  to  rend 
the  Capitol  asunder  was  heard,  as,  Avith  one  voice,  the  mul- 
titude below  yelled  forth — 

"  Death  to  the  conspirators  ! — death  !  death  !  " 

While  this  the  scene  in  that  hall,  the  Tribune  issued  from 
his  chamber,  in  which  he  had  been  closeted  v»'ith  his  wife 
and  sister.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  one,  the  tears  and  grief 
of  the  other  (who  saw  at  one  fell  stroke  perish  the  house  of 
her  betrothed),  had  not  worked  without  effect  upon  a  tem- 
per, stern  and  just  indeed,  but  naturally  averse  from  blood  ; 
and  a  heart  capable  of  the  loftiest  species  of  revenge. 

He  entered  the  council,  still  sitting,  with  a  calm  brow, 
and  even  a  cheerful  eye. 

"  Pandulfo  di  Guido,"  he  said,  turning  to  that  citizen, 
'•  you  are  right  ;  you  spoke  as  a  wise  man  and  a  patriot, 
when  you  said  that  to  cut  off  with  one  blow,  however  meri- 
ted, the  noblest  heads  of  Rome,  would  endanger  the  state, 
sully  our  purple  with  an  indelible  stain,  and  unite  the  no- 
bility of  Italy  against  us." 

"  Such,  Tribune,  was  my  argument,  though  the  council 
have  decided  otherwise." 

"  Hearken  to  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  you  cannot  ap- 
pease their  honest  warmth,"  said  the  demagogue  Baron- 
ccUi. 

^Nlany  of  the  council  murmured  applause. 

"  Friends,"  said  the  Tribune,  with  a  solemn  and  earnest 

*  "  Diventarono  si  gelali,  che  iion  yoteano  favcllare." 
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aspect,  "  let  not  posterity  say  tliat  liberty  loves  blood  ;  let 
us  for  once  adopt  the  example  and  imitate  the  mercy  of  our 
great  Redeemer  !  V/e  have  triumphed — let  us  forbear  ;  we 
are  saved — let  us  forgive  !  " 

The  speech  of  the  Tribune  was  supported  by  Pandulfo, 
and  others  of  the  more  mild  and  moderate  jiolicy  ;  and  after 
a  short  but  animated  discussion,  the  influence  of  Rienzi 
prevailed,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  revoked,  but  by  a 
small  majority. 

"And  now,"  said  Rienzi,  "  let  us  be  more  than  just ;  let 
us  be  generous.  Speak — and  boldly.  Do  any  of  ye  think 
that  I  have  Ix'cn  over-hard,  over-haughty  with  these  stubborn 
spirits  ? — I  read  your  answer  in  your  brows  ! — I  have  I  Do 
any  of  ye  think  this  error  of  mine  may  have  stirred  them  to 
their  dark  revenge  ?  Do  any  of  you  deem  that  they  partake, 
as  we  do,  of  human  nature, — that  they  are  softened  by  gen- 
erosity,—  that  they  can  be  tamed  and  disarmed  by  such  ven- 
geance as  is  dictated  to  noble  foes  by  Christian  laws  ? " 

"  I  think,"  said  Pandulfo,  after  a  pause,  "  that  it  will  not 
be  in  human  nature  if  the  men  you  pardon,  thus  offending 
and  thus  convicted,  again  attempt  your  life  !  " 

"  Methinks,"  said  Rienzi,  "  we  must  do  even  more  than 
pardon.  The  first  great  Caesar,  when  he  did  not  crush  a  foe, 
strove  to  convert  him  to  a  friend " 

"And  perished  by  the  attempt,"  said  Baroncelli,  ab- 
ruptly. 

Rienzi  started  and  changed  color. 

"  If  you  would  save  these  wretched  prisoners,  better  not 
wait  till  the  fury  of  the  mob  become  ungovernable,"  whis- 
pered Pandulfo. 

The  Tribune  roused  himself  from  his  reverie. 

"  Pandulfo,"  said  he,  in  the  same  tone,  "  my  heart  mis- 
gives me — the  brood  of  serpents  are  in  my  hand — I  do  not 
strangle  them — they  may  sting  me  to  death,  in  return  for 
my  mercy — it  is  their  instinct  !  No  matter  :  it  shall  not  be 
said  that  the  Roman  Tribune  bought  with  so  many  lives  his 
own  safety:  nor  shall  it  be  written  upon  my  grave-stone, 
'Here  lies  the  coward,  who  did  not  dare  forgive.'  What, 
ho  !  there,  officers,  unclose  the  doors  !  My  masters,  let  us 
acqtiaint  the  prisoners  with  their  sentence." 

With  that,  Rienzi  seated  himself  on  the  chair  of  state,  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  sun,  now  risen,  casts  its  rays 
over  the  blood-red  walls,  in  which  the  barons,  marshalled  in 
order  into  the  chamber,  thought  to  read  their  fate. 
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"My  lords,"  said  the  Tribune,  "ye  have  offended  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  !  but  God  teaches  man  the  quality  of 
mercy.  Learn  at  last,  that  I  bear  a  charmed  life.  Nor  is 
he  whom,  for  high  purposes,  Heaven  hath  raised  from  the 
cottage  to  the  popular  throne,  without  invisible  aid  and 
spiritual  protection.  If  hereditary  monarchs  are  deemed 
sacred,  how  much  more  one  in  whose  power  the  divine  hand 
hath  writ  his  witness!  Yes,  over  him  who  lives  but  for  his 
country,  whose  greatness  is  his  country's  gift,  whose  life  is 
liis  country's  liberty,  watch  the  souls  of  tlic  just,  and  the 
unsleeping  eyes  of  the  sworded  serapliim  !  Taught  by  your 
late  failure  and  your  present  peril,  bid  your  anger  against 
me  cease  ;  respect  the  laws,  revere  the  freedom  of  your  city, 
and  think  that  no  state  presents  a  nobler  spectacle  than  men 
born  as  ye  are — a  patrician  and  illustrious  order — using 
your  power  to  protect  your  city,  your  Avcalth  to  nurture  its 
arts,  your  chivalry  to  protect  its  laws  !  Take  back  your 
swords — and  the  first  man  who  strikes  against  the  liberties 
of  Rome,  let  him  be  your  victim  ;  even  though  that  victim 
be  the  Tribune.  Your  cause  has  been  tried — your  sentence 
is  pronounced.  Renew  your  oath  to  forbear  all  hostility, 
private  or  public,  against  the  government  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome,  and  ye  are  pardoned — ye  are  free  !  " 

Amazed,  bewildered,  the  barons  mechanically  bent  the 
knee  :  the  friars  who  had  received  their  confessions,  admin- 
istered the  appointed  oath  ;  and  while,  with  white  lips,  they 
muttered  tbe  solemn  words,  they  heard  below  the  roar  of 
the  multitude  for  their  blood. 

The  ceremony  ended,  the  Tribune  passed  into  the  ban- 
quet-hall, which  conducted  to  a  balcony,  whence  he  was  ac- 
customed to  address  the  people  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was 
his  wonderful  mastery  over  the  passions  of  an  audience  ("  ad 
persuadendum  efficax  dictator,  quoquedulcis  ac  lepidus"  *) 
more  greatly  needed  or  more  eminently  shown,  than  on  that 
day  ;  for  the  fury  of  the  people  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was 
long  ere  he  succeeded  in  turning  it  aside.  Before  he  con- 
cluded, however,  every  wave  of  the  wild  sea  lay  hushed. 
The  orator  lived  to  stand  on  the  same  spot,  to  plead  for  a 
life  nobler  than  those  he  now  saved, — and  to  plead  unheard 
and  in  vain  ! 

As  soon  as  the  Tribune  saw  the  favorable  moment  had 
arrived,  the  barons  were  admitted  into  the  balcony  : — in  the 
presence  of  the  breathless  thousands,  they  solemnly  pledged 

*  Petrarch  of  Rienzl. 
II* 
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tliemsclvcs  to  protect  the  Good  Estate.  And  thus  the  morn« 
ing  wliicli  seemed  to  dawn  ujion  their  execution,  witnessed 
iheir  reconciliation  witii  llie  people. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  tlie  majority  soothed  and  pleased  ; 
— tlic  more  sagacious,  vexed  and  dissatisfied. 

"  lie  has  but  increased  the  smoke  and  the  llaine  which 
he  was  not  able  to  extinguish,"  growled  Cecco  del  V'cc- 
chio  ;  and  the  smith's  appropriate  saying  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb and  a  prophecy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tribune,  conscious  at  least  that  he  had 
taken  the  more  genercnis  course,  broke  up  the  council,  and 
retired  to  the  chamber  where  Nina  and  his  sister  waited  him. 
These  beautiful  young  women  had  conceived  for  each  other 
the  tenderest  afTection.  And  their  dithering  characters,  both 
of  mind  and  feature,  seemed  by  contrast  to  heighten  the 
charms  of  both  ;  as  in  a  skilful  jewellery,  the  pearl  and 
diamond  borrow  beauty  from  each  other. 

And  as  Irene  now  turned  her  pale  countenance  and 
streaming  eyes  from  the  bosom  to  which  she  had  clung  for 
support,  the  timid  sister,  anxious,  doubtful,  Avistful  ; — the 
proud  wife,  sanguine  and  assured,  as  if  never  difiident  of 
the  intentions  nor  of  the  power  of  her  Rienzi  : — the  con- 
trast would  have  furnished  to  a  painter  no  unworthy  incar- 
nation of  the  love  that  hopeth,  and  the  love  that  feareth, 
all  things. 

"  Be  cheered,  my  sweet  sister,"  said  the  Tribune,  first 
caught  by  Irene's  imploring  look  ;  "not  a  hair  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  boast  the  name  of  him  thou  lovest  so  well  is 
injured. — Thank  Heaven,"  as  his  sister,  with  a  low  cry, 
rushed  into  his  arms,  "  that  it  was  against  my  life  they  con- 
spired !  Mad  it  been  another  Roman's,  m_ercy  might  have 
been  a  crime  !  Dearest,  mfiy  Adrian  love  thee  half  as  well 
as  I  ;  and  yet,  my  sister  and  my  child,  none  can  know  thy 
soft  soul  like  he  who  watched  over  it  since  its  first  blossom 
expanded  to  the  sun.  My  poor  brother  !  had  he  lived,  your 
counsel  had  been  his  ;  and  mcthinks  his  gentle  spirit  often 
whispers  away  the  sternness  which,  otherwise,  would  hard- 
en over  mine.  Nina,  my  queen,  my  inspirer,  my  monitor 
— ever  thus  let  thy  heart,  masculine  in  my  distress,  be 
woman's  in  my  power  ;  and  be  to  mc,  with  Irene,  upon  earth, 
what  my  brother  is  in  heaven  I  " 

The  Tribune,  exhausted  by  the  trials  of  the  night,  re- 
tired for  a  few  hours  to  rest  ;  and  as  Nina,  encircling  him 
within  her  arms,  watched  over  his  noble  countenance — care 
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hushed,  ambition  laid  at  rest — its  serenity  had  something 
almost  of  sublime.  And  tears  of  that  delicious  pride,  which 
woman  sheds  for  the  hero  of  her  dreams,  stood  heavy  in 
the  wife's  eyes,  as  she  rejoiced  more,  in  the  deep  stillness  of 
her  heart,  at  the  prerogative,  alone  hers,  of  sharing  his  soli- 
tary hours,  than  in  all  the  rank  to  which  his  destiny  had 
raised  her,  and  Avhich  her  nature  fitted  her  at  once  to  adorn 
and  to  enjoy.  In  that  calm  and  lonely  hour  she  beguiled 
her  heart  by  waking  dreams,  vainer  than  the  sleeper's  ;  and 
pictured  to  herself  the  long  career  of  glory,  the  august  de- 
cline of  peace,  which  were  to  await  her  lord. 

And  while  she  thus  watched  and  thus  dreamed,  the  cloud, 
as  yet  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  darkened  the  horizon 
of  a  fate  whose  sunshine  was  well-nigh  past ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Flight. 

Fretting  his  proud  heart,  as  a  steed  frets  on  the  bit,  old 
Colonna  regained  his  palace.  To  him,  innocent  of  the  pro- 
posed crime  of  his  kin  and  compeers,  the  whole  scene  of 
the  night  and  morning  presented  but  one  feature  of  insult 
and  degradation.  Scarce  was  he  in  his  palace,  ere  he  or- 
dered couriers,  in  whom  he  knew  he  could  confide,  to  be  in 
preparation  for  his  summons.  "This  to  Avignon,"  said  he 
to  himself,  as  he  concluded  an  epistle  to  the  pontiff — "  We 
will  see  whether  the  friendship  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Colonna  will  outweigh  the  frantic  support  of  the  rabble's 
puppet. — Tills  to  Palestrina, — the  rock  is  inaccessible  ! — 
This  to  John  di  Vico,  he  maybe  relied  upon,  traitor  though 
he  be  ! — This  to  Naples ;  the  Colonna  will  disown  the 
Tribune's  ambassador,  if  he  throw  not  up  the  trust  and 
hasten  hither,  not  a  lover  but  a  soldier  ! — And  may  this  find 
Walter  de  Montreal !  Ah,  a  precious  messenger  he  sent  us, 
but  I  will  forgive  all — #ill,  for  a  thousand  lances."  And  as 
Avith  trembling  hjfnds  he  twined  the  silk  round  his  letters, 
he  bade  his  pages  invite  to  his  board,  next  day,  all  the  sig- 
nors  who  had  been  implicated  with  him  on  the  previous 
nio;ht. 

_ 

The  barons  came — far  more  enraged  at  the  disgrace  of 
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pardon,  than  c^ratcful  for  the  boon  of  mercy.  Their  fears 
combined  with  their  pride  ;  and  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  the 
whine  of  the  ct)rdeliers,  stiil  ringing  in  their  ears,  they 
deemed  united  resistance  the  only  course  left  to  protect 
their  lives,  and  avenge  their  affront. 

To  them  the  public  pardon  of  the  Tribune  seemed  only 
a  disguise  to  private  revenge.  All  they  believed  was,  that 
Rienzi  did  not  dare  to  destroy  them  in  the  face  of  day;  for- 
getfulness  and  forgiveness  appeared  to  them  as  the  means 
designed  to  lull  their  vigilance,  while  abasing  their  pride  : 
and  the  knowledge  of  crime  detected  forbade  them  all  hope 
of  safety.  The  hand  of  their  own  assassin  might  be  armed 
against  them,  or  they  might  be  ruined  singlv,  one  by  one,  as 
was  the  common  tyrant-craft  of  that  day.  Singularly 
enough,  Luca  di  Savelli  was  the  most  urgent  for  immediate 
rebellion.     The  fear  of  death  made  the  coward  brave. 

Unable  even  to  conceive  the  romantic  generosity  of  the 
Tribune,  the  barons  weic  yet  more  alarmed  when,  the  next 
day,  Rienzi,  summoning  them,  one  by  one,  to  a  private  au- 
dience, presented  them  with  gifts,  and  bade  them  forget  the 
past ;  excused  himself  rather  than  them,  and  augmented 
their  offices  and  honors. 

In  the  Quixotism  of  a  heart  to  which  royalty  was  natu- 
ral, he  thought  that  there  was  no  medium  course,  and  that 
the  enmity  he  would  not  silence  by  death,  he  could  crush 
by  confidence  and  favors.  Such  conduct  from  a  born  king 
to  hereditary  inferiors  might  have  been  successful  ;  but  the 
generosity  of  one  who  has  abruptly  risen  over  his  lords  is 
but  the  ostentation  of  insult.  Rienzi  in  this,  and,  perhaps, 
in  forgiveness  itself,  committed  a  fatal  error  oi policy,  which 
the  dark  sagacity  of  a  Visconti,  or,  in  later  times,  of  a  Bor- 
gia, would  never  have  perpetrated.  But  it  was  the  error  of 
a  bright  and  a  great  mind. 

Nina  was  seated  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  palace — it 
was  the  day  of  reception  for  the  Roman  ladies. 

The  attendance  was  so  much  less  numerous  than  usiaal 
that  it  startled  her,  and  she  thought  there  was  a  coldness 
and  restraint  in  the  manner  of  the  visitors  present,  which 
somewhat  stung  her  vanity. 

"  I  trust  we  have  not  offended  the  Signora  Colonna," 
she  said  to  the  lady  of  Gianni,  Stephen's  son.  "  She  was 
wont  to  grace  our  halls,  and  we  miss  much  her  stately  pres- 
ence." 

"  Madam,  my  lord's  mother  is  unwel'  !" 
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"  Is  she  so  ?  We  will  send  for  her  more  welcome  news. 
Methinks  we  are  deserted  to-day." 

As  she  spoke,  she  carelessly  dropped  her  handkerchief 
— the  haughty  dame  of  the  Colonna  bent  not — not  a  hand 
stirred  ;  and  the  Tribunessa  looked  for  a  moment  surprised 
and  disconcerted.  Her  eye  roving  over  the  throng,  she 
perceived  several,  whom  she  knew  as  the  wives  of  Rienzi's 
foes,  whispering  together  Avith  meaning  glances,  and  more 
than  one  malicious  sneer  at  her  mortification  was  apparent. 
She  recovered  herself  instantly,  and  said  to  the  Signora 
Frangipani,  with  a  smile,  "  May  we  be  a  partaker  of  your 
mirth  ?  You  seem  to  have  chanced  on  some  gay  thought, 
which  it  were  a  sin  not  to  share  freely." 

The  lady  she  addressed  colored  slightly,  and  replied, 
"We  were  thinking,  madam,  that  had  the  Tribune  been 
present,  his  vow  of  knighthood  would  have  been  called  into 
requisition." 

"  And  how,  signora  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  been  his  pleasing  duty,  madam,  to 
succor  the  distressed."  And  the  signora  glanced  signifi- 
cantly on  the  kerchief  still  on  the  floor. 

"  You  designed  me,  then,  this  slight,  signoras,"  said 
Nina,  rising  with  great  majesty.  "  I  know  not  whether 
your  lords  are  equally  bold  to  the  Tribune  ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  the  Tribune's  wife  can  in  future  forgive  your 
absence.  Four  centuries  ago,  a  Frangipani  might  Avell 
have  stooped  to  a  Raselli  ;  to-day,  the  dame  of  a  Roman 
baron  might  acknowledge  a  superior  in  the  wife  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  Rome.  I  compel  not  your  courtesy,  nor 
seek  it." 

"  We  have  gone  too  far,"  whispered  one  of  the  ladies  to 
her  neighbor.  "  Perhaps  the  enterprise  will  not  succeed  ; 
and  then " 

Further  remark  was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
the  Tribune.  He  entered  with  great  haste,  and  on  his 
brow  was  that  dark  frown  which  none  ever  saw  unquail- 
ing. 

"  How,  fair  matrons  !  "  said  he,  looking  round  the  room 
with  a  rapid  glance,  "  ye  have  not  deserted  us  yet  ?  By 
the  blessed  cross,  your  lords  pay  a  compliment  to  our 
honor,  to  leave  us  such  lovely  hostages,  or  else,  God's 
truth,  they  are  ungrateful  husbands.  So,  madam,"  turning 
sharp  round  to  the  wife  of  Gianni  Colonna,  "  your  husband 
is   fled   to    Palestrina ;  yours,  Signora   Orsini,  to    Marino  ; 
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yours  with  liim,  fair  bride  of  Frangipani, — yc  came  liillicr 
to .     But  ir  are  sacred  even  from  a  word  !  " 

The  Tribune  paused  a  moment,  evidently  striving-  to 
suppress  liis  emotion,  as  lie  observed  tlie  terror  lie  liad 
excited — his  eye  fell  upon  Nina,  who,  forgetting  liei"  pre- 
vious vexation,  regarded  him  with  anxious  amazement. 
"Ves,"said  he  to  her,  "  you  alone,  peihaps,  of  this  fair 
assemblage,  know  not  that  the  nobles  whom  I  lately 
released  from  the  headsman's  gripe  are  a  second  time  for- 
sworn. They  have  left  home  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
already  the  heralds  proclaim  them  traitors  and  rebels. 
Hiifizi  forgitvs  no  fnore !  " 

"Tribune,"  exclaimed  the  Signora  Frangipani,  who  had 
more  bold  blood  in  her  veins  than  her  whole  house,  "were 
I  of  thine  own  sex,  I  would  cast  the  words,  traitor  and 
rebel,  given  to  my  lord,  in  thine  own  teeth  ! — Proud  man, 
the  pontiff  soon  will  fulfil  that  olTice  !  " 

"Your  lord  is  blest  with  a  dove,  fair  one,"  said  the  Trib- 
une, scornfully.  "  Ladies,  fear  not,  while  Rienzi  lives, 
the  wife  even  of  his  worst  foe  is  safe  and  honored.  The 
crowd  will  be  here  anon  ;  our  guards  shall  attend  ye  home 
in  safety,  or  this  palace  may  be  your  shelter — for  I  warn  ye, 
that  your  lords  have  rushed  into  a  great  peril.  And  ere  many 
days  be  past,  the  streets  of  Rome  may  be  as  rivers  of  blood." 

"We  accept  3-our  offer.  Tribune,"  said  the  Signora 
Frangipani,  who  was  touched,  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  awed 
by  the  Tribune's  manner.  And  as  she  spoke,  she  dropped 
on  one  knee,  picked  up  the  kerchief,  and,  presenting  it 
respectfully  to  Nina,  said,  "Madam,  forgive  me.  I  alone  of 
these  present  respect  you  more  in  danger  than  in  pride." 

"  And  1,"  returned  Nina,  as  she  leaned  in  graceful  confi- 
dence on  Rienzi's  arm,  "  I  reply,  that  if  there  be  danger, 
the  more  need  of  pride." 

All  that  day  and  all  that  night  rang  the  great  bell  of  the 
Capitol.  But  on  the  following  daybreak,  the  assemblage 
was  thin  and  scattered  ;  there  was  a  great  fear  stricken  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  flight  iA  the  barons,  and 
they  bitterly  and  loudly  upbraided  Rienzi  for  sparing  them 
to  this  opportunity  of  mischief.  That  day  the  rumors  con- 
tinued ;  the  inurmurers  for  the  most  part  remained  within 
their  houses,  or  assembled  in  listless  and  discontented 
troops.  The  next  day  dawned  ;  the  same  lethrlrgy  pre- 
vailed. The  Tribune  summoned  his  council  (wlii*  h  was  a 
representative  assembly). 
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"  Sliall  we  go  forth  as  we  are,"  said  he,  "  with  such  few 
as  will  follow  the  Roman  standard?" 

"  No,"  replied  Pandulfo,  who,  by  nature  timid,  was  yet 
well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  a  saofacious  counsellor.  "  I^et  us  hold  back  ;  let 
us  wait  till  the  rebels  commit  themselves  by  some  odious 
outrage,  and  then  hatred  will  unite  the  waverers,  and 
resentment  lead  them." 

This  counsel  prevailed  ;  the  event  proved  its  wisdom. 
To  give  excuse  and  dignity  to  tlie  delay,  messengers  were 
sent  to  Marino,  whither  the  chief  part  of  the  barons  had 
fled,  and  which  was  strongly  fortified,  demanding  their 
immediate  return. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  haughty  refusal  of  the  insur- 
gents was  brought  to  Rienzi,  came  fugitives  from  all  parts 
of  the  Campagna.  Houses  burned — convents  and  vine- 
yards pillaged — cattle  and  horses  seized — attested  the  war- 
fare practised  by  the  barons,  and  animated  the  drooping 
Romans,  by  showing  the  mercies  they  might  expect  for 
themselves.  That  evening,  of  their  own  accord,  the 
Romans  rushed  into  the  place  of  the  Capitol : — Rinaldo 
Orsini  had  seized  a  fortress  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  and  had  set  fire  to  a  tower,  the  flames  of  which 
were  visible  to  the  citv.  The  tenant  of  the  tower,  a  noble 
lady,  old  and  wadowed,  w'as  burnt  alive.  Then  rose  the 
v/ild  clamor — the  mighty  wrath — the  headlong  fury.  The 
hour  for  action  had  arrived.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Battle. 


"  I  HAVE  dreamed  a  dream,"  cried  Rienzi,  leaping  from 
his  bed.  "  The  lion-hearted  Boniface,  foe  and  victim  of 
the  Colon na,  hath  appeared  to  me,  and  promised  victory.f 
Nina,  prepare  the  laurel-wreath  ;  this  day  victory  shall  be 
ours  ! " 

*  "  Ardea  torre,  arse  la  Castelluzza  e  case,  e  uovnni.  Non  si  schifo  di  ardere  una  nobile 
donna  vedova,  veterana,  in  una  torre.  Per  tale  crudeltade  li  Romani  furo  piu  irati,"  &c. — 
Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi,  lib.  i.  cap.  20. 

+  "In  questa  notte  mi  4  apparito  Santo  Bonfacio  Papa,"   &c. —  Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi, 

cap.  32. 
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"  Oh,  Rienzi  !  to-day  ?  " 

••  Vos  I  licarken  to  the  bell — hearken  to  the  trumpet. 
Nay,  1  hear  even  now  the  inii)atient  hoofs  of  my  white  war- 
steed!  One  kiss,  Nina,  ere  1  arm  for  victory, — stay — com- 
fort poor  Irene;  let  me  not  see  her — she  weeps  that  my 
foes  are  akin  to  her  betrothed  ;  I  cannot  brook  her  tears  ; 
I  watched  her  in  her  cradle.  To-day  I  must  have  no  weak- 
ness on  my  soul  !  Knaves,  twice  perjured  ! — wolves,  never 
to  be  tamed  ! — shall  I  meet  ye  at  last  sword  to  sword  ? 
Away,  sweet  Nina,  to  Irene,  quick  !  Adrian  is  at  Naples  ; 
and  were  he  in  Rome,  her  lover  is  sacred,  though  fifty  times 
a  Colonna." 

With  that,  tlie  Tribune  passed  into  his  wardrobe,  where 
his  pages  and  gentlemen  attended  with  his  armor.  "  I  hear, 
by  our  spies,"  said  he,  "  that  they  will  be  at  our  gates  ere 
noon — four  thousand  foot,  seven  hundred  horsemen.  We 
will  give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  my  masters.  IIow, 
Angelo  Villani,  my  pretty  page,  what  do  you  out  of  your 
lady's  service  ? " 

"  I  would  fain  see  a  warrior  arm  for  Rome,"  said  the 
boy,  with  a  boy's  energy. 

"  Bless  thee,  my  child  !  there  spoke  one  of  Rome's  true 
sons  !  " 

"And  the  signora  has  promised  me  that  I  shall  go  with 
her  guard  to  the  gates,  to  hear  the  news " 

"And  report  the  victory  ? — thou  shalt.  But  they  must 
not  let  thee  come  within  shaft-shot.  What  !  my  Pandulfo, 
thou  in  mail  ?  " 

"  Rome  requires  every  man,"  said  the  citizen,  whose 
weak  nerves  were  strung  by  the  contagion  of  the  general 
enthusiasm. 

"  She  doth — and  once  more  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Roman, 
Now,  gentles,  the  Dalmaticum  :*  I  would  tliat  every  foe 
should  know  Rienzi ;  and,  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  fighting 
at  the  head  of  the  imperial  people,  I  have  a  right  to  the 
imperial  robe.  Are  the  friars  prepared  ?  Our  march  to 
the  gates  shall  be  preceded  by  a  solemn  hymn — so  fought 
our  sires." 

"  Tribune,  John  di  Vico  is  arrived  with  a  hundred  horse 
to  support  the  Good  Estate." 

"  He  hath  ? — the  Lord  has  delivered  us  then  of  a  foe, 
and    given    our   dungeons   a   traitor ! — bring    hither    yon 

•  A  robe  or  mantle  of  white,  liomc  by  Rienzi  ;  at  one  time  belonging   to  the  iaccrdotai 
office,  afterwards  an  emblem  of  empire. 
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casket,  Angelo. — So — hark  thee  !  Pandulfo,  read  this 
letter." 

The  citizen  read,  with  surprise  and  consternation,  the 
answer  of  the  wily  prefect  to  tlie  Colonna's  epistle. 

"  He  promises  the  baron  to  desert  to  him  in  the  battle, 
with  the  prefect's  banner,"  said  Pandulfo.  "  What  is  to  be 
done  ? " 

"  What  ! — take  my  signet — here — see  him  lodged  fortii- 
with  in  the  prison  of  the  Capitol.  Bid  his  train  leave 
Rome,  and  if  found  acting  with  the  barons,  warn  them  that 
their  lord  dies.  Go — see  to  it  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Meanwhile,  to  the  chapel — we  will  hear  mass." 

Within  an  hour  the  Roman  army— vast,  miscellaneous 
— old  men  and  boys,  mingled  with  the  vigor  of  life,  were  on 
their  march  to  the  Gate  of  San  Lorenzo  ;  of  their  number, 
which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot,  not  one-sixth 
could  be  deemed  men-at-arms  ;  but  the  cavalry  were  well 
equipped,  and  consisted  of  the  lesser  barons  and  the  more 
opulent  citizens.  At  the  head  of  these  rode  the  Tribune  in 
complete  armor,  and  wearing  on  his  casque  a  wreath  of  oak 
and  olive  leaves,  wrought  m  silver.  Before  him  waved  the 
great  gonfalon  of  Rome,  while  in  front  of  this  multitudinous 
array  marched  a  procession  of  monks,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  (for  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  Rome  went  chiefly 
with  the  popular  spirit,  and  its  enthusiastic  leader),  slowly 
chanting  the  following  hymn,  which  was  made  inexpressibly 
startling  and  imposing  at  the  close  of  each  stanza,  by  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the  deep  roll  of  the 
drum  ;  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  martial  chorus  to   the 


song  :- 


ROMAN  WAR- SONG. 


"  March,  march  for  your  hearths  and  your  altars  1 
Cursed  to  all  time  be  the  dastard  that  falters, 
Never  on  earth  may  his  sins  be  forgiven, 
Death  on  his  soul,  shut  the  portals  of  heaven  ! 
A  curse  on  his  heart,  and  a  curse  on  his  brain  ! — 
Who  strikes  not  for  Rome,  shall  to  Rome  be  her  Cain, 
Breeze  fill  our   banners,  sun  gild  our  spears, 
Spirito  Santo f  Cavaliers  !  * 

*  Rienzi's  word  of  battle  was  Spirito  Snnto,  Cavaliere  ! — i.  c,  Cavalier  in  the  singular 
nuniber.  The  plural  number  has  been  employed  in  the  text,  as  somewhat  more  animated, 
and  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  kind  of  poetry  into  the  service  of  which  the  watchword  has 
been  pressed. 
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Blow,  liiimjicts,  blow, 
Blow,  trumpets,  hlow, 

Gaily  to  glory  we  come ; 
Like  a  king  in  his  pomp, 
To  the  blast  of  the  iromp. 

And  the  roar  of  the  mighty  drum  i 
Breeze  fill  our  banners,  sun  gild  our  spears, 
Spirito  Sattto^  Cavaliers  ! 

II. 

March,  march  for  your  Freedom  and  Laws  ! 
Earth  is  your  witness — ail  Earth's  is  your  cause  ! 
Seraph  and  saint  from  their  glory  shall  heed  ye, 
The  Angel  that  smote  the  Assyrian  shall  lead  ye  ; 
To  the  Christ  of  the  Cross  man  is  never  so  holy 
As  in  braving  the  pr<^iud  in  defence  of  the  lowly  ! 
Breeze  fdl   our  banners,  sun  gild  our  spears, 
Spirito  Sattto,  Cavaliers  ! 
Blow,  trumpets,  blow, 
Blow,  trumpets,  blow, 

Gaily  to  glory  we  come  ; 
Like  a  king  in  his  pomp. 
To  the  blast  of  the  tromji. 

And  the  roar  of  the  mighty  drum  ! 
Breeze  fdl  our  banners,  sun  gild  our  spears, 
Spirito  Sattto^  Cavaliers  ! 

III. 

March,  march  !  ye  are  sons  of  the  Roman, 
The  sound  of  whose  step  was  as  fate  to  the  foeman  ! 
Whose  realm,  save  the  air  and  the  wave,  had  no  wall, 
As  he  strode  through  the  world,  like  a  lord  in  his  hall  ; 
Though  your  fame  hath  sunk  down  to  the  night  of  the  grave 
It  shall  rise  from  the  field  like  the  sun  from  the  wave. 
Breeze  fdl  our  banners,  sun  gild  our  spears, 
Spirito  Saiito,  Cavaliers  I 
Blow,  lrum])ets,  blow. 
Blow.  truni|)ets,  blow, 

Gaily  to  glory  we  come  ; 
Like  a  king  in  his  pomp, 
To  the  blast  of  the  tromp. 

And  the  roar  of  the  mighty  drum  ! 
Breeze  fill  our  banners,  sun  gild  our  spears, 
Spirito  Santo,  Cavaliers! 

In  this  order  they  reached  the  wide  waste  that  ruin  and 
devastation  left  witfiin  the  gates,  and,  marshalled  in  long- 
lines  on  cither  side,  extending  far  down  the  vistaed  streets, 
and  leaving  a  broad  space  in  the  centre,  awaited  the  order 
of  their  leader. 
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"  Throw  open  the  gates  and  admit  the  foe ! "  cried 
Rienzi  with  a  loud  voice,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  barons  an- 
nounced their  approach. 

Meanwhile  tlie  insurgent  patricians,  who  had  marched 
that  morning  from  a  place  called  the  Monument,  four  miles 
distant,  came  gallantly  and  lK)ldly  on. 

With  old  Stephen,  whoso  great  height,  gavmt  frame,  and 
lordly  air,  showed  Avell  in  his  gorgeous  mail,  rode  his  sons, 
— the  Frangipani  and  the  Savelli,  and  Giordano  Orsini,  bro- 
ther to  Rinaldo. 

"  To-day  the  tyrant  shall  perish ! "  said  the  proud 
baron  ;  "and  the  flag  of  the  Colonna  shall  wave  from  the 
Capitol." 

"  The  flag  of  the  Bear,"  said  Giordano,  angrily.  —  "The 
victoiy  will  not  hQ  yours  alone,  my  lord  !  " 

"  Our  house  ever  took  precedence  in  Rome,"  replied  the 
Colonna,  haughtily. 

"  Never,  while  one  stone  of  the  palaces  of  the  Orsini 
stands  upon  another." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Luca  di  Savelli  ;  "  are  ye  dividing  the  skin 
while  the  lion  lives  ?     We  shall  have  fierce  work  today." 

"Not  so,"  said  the  old  Colonna;  "John  di  Vico  will 
turn,  with  his  Romans,  at  the  first  onset,  and  some  of  the 
malcontents  within  have  promised  to  open  the  gates.  How, 
knave  ?"  as  a  scout  rode  up  breathless  to  the  baron.  "What 
tidings  ? " 

"  The  gates  are  opened — not  a  spear  gleams  from  the 
walls  ! " 

"Did  !  not  tell  ye,  lords?"  said  the  Colonna,  turning 
round  triumphantly.  "  [Nlethinks  we  shall  win  Rome  with- 
out a  single  blow. — Grandson,  where  now  are  thy  silly  fore- 
bodings ?"  This  was  said  to  Pietro,  one  of  his  grandsons — 
the  first-born  of  Gianni — a  comely  youth,  not  two  weeks 
wedded,  who  made  no  reply.  "  My  little  Pietro  here,"  con- 
tinued the  baron,  speaking  to  his  comrades,  "is  so  new  a 
bridegroom,  that  last  night  he  dreamed  of  his  bride  ;  and 
deems  it,  poor  lad,  a  portent." 

"  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  glided  from  my  arms, 
uttering,  '  Woe,  woe  to  the  Colonna  ! '  "  said  the  young 
man,  solemnly. 

"  I  have  lived  nearly  ninety  years,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  and  I  may  have  dreamed,  therefore,  some  forty  thousand 
dreams  ;  of  which  two  came  true,  and  the  rest  were  false. 
Judge,  then,  what  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  science  !  " 
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Thus  conversing,  tlicyapproaclied  within  bowshot  of  tho 
g^tcs,  which  were  still  open.  All  was  silent  as  death.  The 
army,  which  was  compi^sod  chiefly  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
halted  in  deliberation — when,  lo  ! — a  torch  was  suddenly 
cast  on  high  over  the  walls  ;  it  gleamed  a  moment — and 
then  hissed  in  the  miry  pool  below. 

"  It  is  the  signal  of  our  friends  within,  as  agreed  on," 
cried  old  Colonna.  "  Pietro,  advance  witii  your  company  !" 
The  young  nobleman  closed  his  vizor,  put  himself  at  the 
liead  of  the  band  under  his  conunand  ;  and,  with  his  lance 
in  rest,  rode  in  a  half  gallop  to  the  gates.  The  morning  had 
been  clouded  and  overcast,  and  the  sun,  appearing  only  at 
intervals,  now  broke  (nit  in  a  bright  stream  of  light — as  it 
glittered  on  the  waving  plume  and  shining  mail  of  the 
young  horseman,  disappearing  lander  the  gloomy  arch,  sev- 
eral paces  in  advance  of  his  troop.  On  swept  his  followers 
— forward  went  the  cavalry  headed  by  Gianni  Colonna, 
Pietro's  father. — There  was  a  minute's  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  clatter  of  thq  arms,  and  tramp  of  hoofs, — when  from 
within  the  walls  rose  the  abrupt  ciy — "  Rome,  the  Tribune, 
and  the  people  !  Spiriio  Santo^  Cavaliers  !  "  The  main  body 
halted  aghast.  Suddenly  Gianni  Colonna  was  seen  ilying 
backward  from  the  gate  at  full  speed. 

"My  son,  my  son  !  "  he  cried,  "  they  have  murdered 
him  ;" — he  halted  abrupt  and  irresolute,  then  adding,  "  But 
I  will  avenge  !  "  wheeled  round,  and  spui  led  again  through 
the  arch, — when  a  huge  machine  of  iron,  shaped  as  a  port- 
cullis, suddenly  descended  upon  the  unha])])y  father,  and 
crushed  man  and  horse  to  the  ground — one  blent,  mangled, 
bloody  mass. 

The  old  Colonna  saw,  and  scarce  believed  his  eyes  ;  and 
ere  his  troop  recovered  its  stupor,  the  machine  rose,  and 
over  the  corpse  dashed  the  popular  armament.  Thousands 
upon  thousands,  they  came  on  ;  a  wild,  clamorous,  roaring 
stream.  They  poured  on  all  sides  upon  their  enemies,  who, 
drawn  up  in  steadv  discipline  and  clad  in  complete  mail,  le- 
ceived  and  broke  their  charge. 

"  Revenge  and  the  Colonna  !  "— "  The  Bear  and  the  Or- 
sini  !  " — "  Charity  and  the  Frangipani  !  "  *  "  Strike  for  the 
Snake  t  and  the  Savelli  !"  were  then  heard  on  high,  mingled 
with  the  German  and  hoarse  shout,  "  Full  purses,  and  the 

*  Who  had  taken  their  motto  from  some  fahlcd  ancestor  who  had  broVe  bread  with  a  beg- 
gar in  a  lime  of  famine. 

^ 'rh<:  Lion  was,  however,  the  animal  usually  arrogated  by  the  heraldic  vanity  of  th« 
Savelli. 
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Three  Kings  of  Cologne."  The  Romans,  rather  ferocious 
than  disciplined,  fell  butchered  in  crowds  round  the  ranks 
of  the  mercenaries  :  but  as  one  fell,  another  succeeded  ;  and 
still  burst  with  luidiiniaished  fervor  tlie  counter-cry  of 
"  Rome,  the  Tribune,  and  the  People  ! — Spirito  Santo,  Cava- 
liers'"  Exposed  to  every  shaft  and  every  sword  by  his 
emblematic  diadem  and  his  imperial  robe,  the  fierce  Rienzi 
led  on  each  assault,  wielding  an  enormous  battle-axe,  for 
the  use  of  which  the  Italians  were  celebrated,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  a  national  weapon.  Inspired  by  every  darker 
and  sterner  instinct  of  his  nature,  his  blood  heated,  his  pas- 
sions aroused,  fighting  as  a  citizen  for  liberty,  as  a  monarch 
for  his  crown,  his  daring  seemed  to  the  astonished  foe  as 
that  of  one  frantic  :  his  preservation  that  of  one  inspired  ; 
now  here,  now  there  ;  wherever  fiaggcd  his  own,  or  failed 
the  opposing,  force,  glittered  his  white  robe,  and  rose  his 
bloody  battle-axe  ;  but  his  fury  seemed  rather  directed 
agaiiist  the  chiefs  than  the  herd  ;  and  still  where  his  char- 
ger wheeled  was  heard  his  voice,  "  Where  is  a  Colonna  ?  " — 
"Defiance  to  the  Orsini  !  " — ^^  Spirito  Santo,  Cavaliers!'' 
Three  times  was  the  sally  led  from  the  gate  ;  three  times 
were  the  Romans  beaten  back  ;  and  on  tiie  third,  tlie  gon- 
falon, borne  before  the  Tribune,  was  cloven  to  the  ground. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  seemed  amazed  and  alarmed, 
and,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "O  Lord,  hast 
thou  then  forsaken  me  ?  "  With  that,  taking  heart,  once 
more  he  waved  his  arm,  and  again  led  forward  his  wild 
array. 

At  eve  the  battle  ceased.  Of  the  barons  wlio  had  been 
the  main  object  of  the  Tribune's  assault,  the  pride  and 
boast  was  broken.  Of  the  princely  line  of  the  Colonna, 
three  lay  dead.  Giordano  Orsini  was  mortally  wounded  ; 
the  fierce  Rinaldo  had  not  shared  the  conflict.  Of  the 
Frangipani,  the  haughtiest  signors  were  no  more  ;  and 
Luca,  the  dastard  head  of  the  Savelli,  had  long  since  saved 
himself  by  fiight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slaughter  of  the 
citizens  had  been  prodigious  ; — the  ground  was  swamped 
witla  blood — and  over  heaps  of  slain  (steeds  and  riders),  the 
twilight  star  beheld  Rienzi  and  the  Romans  returning  vic- 
tors from  the  pursuit.  Shouts  of  rejoicing  followed  the 
Tribune's  panting  steed  through  the  arch  :  and  just  as  he 
entered  the  space  within,  crowds  of  those  whose  infir- 
mities, sex,  or  years,  had  not  allowed  them  to  share  tlie 
contiict, — women,  and  children,  and  drivelling  age,  mingled 
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witli  the  bare  feet  and  dark  robes  of  monks  and  friars, 
apjiriscd  of  the  victory,  were  prepared  to  hail  his  triumph. 

Rienzi  reined  his  steed  by  tlie  corpse  of  tlie  boy  Colon- 
na,  which  lay  half  immersed  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  close 
by  it,  removed  from  the  arch  where  he  had  fallen,  lay  that 
of  Gianni  Colonna  (that  Gianni  Colonna  whose  spear  had 
dismissed  his  brother's  gentle  spirit),  lie  glanced  over 
the  slain,  as  the  melancholy  Hesperus  played  upon  the 
bloody  pool  and  the  gory  corselet,  with  a  breast  heaving 
with  manv  emotions  ;  and  turning,  he  saw  the  young 
Angelo,  who,  with  some  of  Nina's  guard,  had  repaired  to 
the  spot,  and  had  now  approached  the  Tribune. 

"  Child,"  said  Rienzi,  pointing  to  the  dead,  ^^  blessed  art 
thou  7l'/io  hast  no  blood  of  kindred  to  are/ige  .' — to  him  who  hath, 
sooner  or  later  comes  the  hour  ;  and  an  awful  hour  it  is  !  " 

The  words  sank  deep  into  Angelo's  heart,  and  in  after 
life  became  words  of  fate  to  the  speaker  and  the  listener. 

Ere  Rienzi  had  well  recovered  himself,  and  as  were 
heard  around  him  the  shrieks  of  the  widows  and  mothers  of 
the  slain — the  groans  of  the  dying — the  exhortations  of  the 
friars — mingled  with  sounds  of  joy  and  triumi)h — a  cry  was 
raised  by  tlie  women  and  stragglers  on  the  battle-field 
without,  of  "  The  foe  !— the  foe  !  " 

''To  your  swords,"  cried  the  Tribune;  "fall  back  in 
order  ; — yet  they  cannot  be  so  bold  ! "' 

The  tramp  of  horses,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  were  heard  ; 
and  presently,  at  full  speed,  some  twenty  horsemen  dashed 
througli  the  gate. 

"Your  bows,"  exclaimed  the  Tribune,  advancing  ; — "yet 
hold — the  leader  is  unarmed — it  is  our  own  banner.  By 
our  Ladv,  it  is  our  ambassador  of  Naples,  the  Lord  Adrian 
di  Caste'llo  ! " 

Panting — breathless — covered  with  dust — Adrian  halted 
at  the  pool  red  with  the  blood  of  his  kindred — and  their 
pale  faces,  set  in  death,  glared  upon  him. 

*'Too  late — alas  !  alas  I — dread  fate ! — unhappy  Rome  !  " 

"  They  fell  into  the  pit  they  themselves  had  digged," 
said  the  Tribune,  in  a  firm  but  hollow  voice. — "Noble 
Adrian,  would  thy  counsels  had  prevented  this!" 

"  Away,  proud  man — away !"  said  Adrian,  impatiently 
waving   his   hand, — "thou    shouldst   protect   the    lives   of 

Romans,  and oh!    Gianni! — Pietro  ! — could    not    birth, 

renown,  and  thy  green  years,  poor  boy — could  not  these 
save  ye  ?  " 
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"  Pardon  liini,  my  friends,"  said  the  Tribune  to  the 
crowd, — "  his  grief  is  natural,  and  lie  knows  not  all  their 
guilt.  —  Back,  I  pray  ye — leave  him  to  our  ministering." 

It  might  have  fared  ill  for  Adrian,  but  for  the  Tribune's 
brief  speech.  And  as  the  young  lord,  dismounting,  now 
bent  over  his  dead  kmsmen — the  Tribune  also  surrendering 
his  charger  to  his  squires,  approached,  and,  despite  Adrian's 
reluctance  and  aversion,  drew  him  aside, 

"Young  friend,"  said  he,  mournfuliy,  "my  heart  bleeds 
for  you  ;  yet  bethink  thee,  the  wrath  of  the  crowd  is  fresh 
upon  them  :  be  prudent," 

"  Prudent ! " 

"Hush — by  my  honor,  these  men  were  not  worthy  of 
your  name.  Twice  perjured — once  assassins — twice  rebels 
— listen  to  me  !  " 

"Tribune,  I  ask  no  other  construing  of  what  I  see — 
they  might  have  died  justly,  or  been  butchered  foully. 
But  there  is  no  peace  between  the  executioner  of  my  race 
and  me." 

"  Will  you,  too,  be  forsworn  ?  Thine  oath ! — Come, 
come,  I  hear  not  these  words.  Be  comj^osed — retire — and 
if,  three  days  hence,  you  impute  any  other  blame  to  me 
than  that  of  unwise  lenity,  I  absolve  you  from  your  oath, 
and  you  are  free  to  be  my  foe.  The  crowd  gape  and  gaze 
upon  us — a  minute  more,  and  I  may  not  avail  to  save 
you." 

The  feelings  of  the  young  patrician  were  such  as  utterly 
baffle  description.  He  had  never  been  much  amongst  his 
house,  nor  ever  received  more  than  common  courtesy  at 
their  hands.  But  lineage  is  lineage  still !  And  there,  in 
the  fatal  hazard  of  war,  lay  the  tree  and  sapling,  the  prime 
and  hope  of  his  race.  He  felt  there  was  no  answer  to  the 
Tribune,  the  very  place  of  their  death  proved  they  had 
fallen  in  an  assault  upon  their  countrymen.  He  sympa- 
thized not  with  their  cause  but  their  fate.  And  rage, 
revenge,  alike  forbidden — his  heart  was  the  more  softened 
to  the  shock  and  paralysis  of  grief.  He  did  not  therefore 
speak,  but  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  dead,  while  large 
and  unheeded  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  attitude 
of  dejection  and  sorrow  was  so  moving,  that  the  crowd,  at 
first  indignant,  now  felt  for  his  affliction.  At  length  his 
mind  seemed  made  up.  He  turned  to  Rienzi,  and  said, 
falteringly,  "Tribune,  I  blame  you  not,  nor  accuse.  If  you 
have    been   rash   in   this,  God  will   have    blood  for   blood. 
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I  wage  no  war  with  you— )'ou  say  right,  my  oath  prevents 
nic  ;  and  if  you  govern  well,  I  can  still  remember  that  I  am 
a  Roman.  Hut — but — -look  to  that  bleeding  clay — wc  meet 
no  more! — your  sister — God  be  with  her! — between  her 
and  me  flows  a  dark  gulf  I"  The  young  noble  paused  some 
moments,  choked  by  his  emotions,  and  then  continued. 
"These  papers  discharge  me  of  my  mission.  Standard- 
bearers,  lay  down  the  banner  of  the  Republic.  Tribune, 
speak  not — I  would  be  calm — calm.  And  so  farewell  to 
Rome."  With  a  hurried  glance  toward  the  dead,  he  sprang 
uDon  his  steed,  and,  followed  by  his  train,  vanished  through 
the  arch. 

The  Tribune  had  not  attempted  to  detain  him — had  not 
interrupted  him.  He  felt  that  the  ycning  noble  had 
thought — acted  as  became  him  best.  He  followed  him 
with  his  eyes. 

"And  thus,"  said  he,  gloomily,  "Fate  plucks  from  me 
my  noblest  friend  and  my  justest  counseller — a  better  man 
Rt)me  never  lost  I" 

Such  is  the  eternal  doom  of  disordered  states.  The 
mediator  between  rank  and  rank, — the  kindly  noble — the 
dispassionate  patriot — the  first  to  act — the  most  hailed  in 
action — darkly  vanishes  from  tlie  scene.  Fiercer  and  more 
unscrupulous  spirits  alone  stalk  the  field  ;  and  no  neutral 
and  harmonizing  links  remain  between  hate  and  hate, — 
until  exhaustion,  sick  with  horrors,  succeeds  to  frenzy,  and 
despotism  is  welcomed  as  repose  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Hollowncss  of  the  Base. 


The  rapid  and  busy  march  of  state  events  has  led  us 
long  away  from  the  sister  of  the  Tribune  and  the  betrothed 
of  Adrian.  And  the  sweet  thoughts  and  gentle  day-dreams 
of  that  fair  and  enamoured  girl,  however  lull  to  /ler  of  an 
interest  beyond  all  the  storms  and  perils  of  ambition,  are 
not  so  readily  adapted  to  narration  : — their  soft  monotony 
a  few  words  can  paint.  They  knew  but  one  image,  they 
tended  to  but  one  prospect.  Shrinking  from  the  glare 
of  her  brother's  court,  and  eclipsed,  when  she  forced  her- 
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self  to  appear,  by  the  more  matured  and  dazzling  beauty, 
and  all-commanding  presence,  of  Nina, — to  her  the  pomp 
and  crowd  seemed  an  unreal  pageant,  from  which  she  retired 
t(j  the  truth  of  life, — tne  hujies  and  nuisings  of  her  own 
heart.  Poor  girl  !  with  all  the  soft  and  tender  nature  of 
her  dead  brother,  and  none  of  the  stern  genius  and  the 
prodigal  ambition,  the  eye-fatiguing  ostentation  and  fervor 
of  the  living — she  was  but  ill-fitted  for  the  unquiet  but 
splendid  region  to  which  she  was  thus  suddenly  transferred. 

With  all  her  affection  for  I-Jienzi,  she  could  not  conquer 
a  certain  fear  which,  conjoined  with  the  difference  of  sex 
and  age,  forbade  her  to  be  communicative  with  him  upon 
the  subject  most  upon  her  heart. 

As  the  absence  of  Adrian  at  the  Neopolitan  court  passed 
the  anticipated  date  (for  at  no  court  then,  with  a  throne 
fiercely  disputed,  did  the  Tribune  require  a  nobler  or  more 
intelligent  representative, — and  intrigues  and  counter- 
intrigues  delayed  his  departure  from  week  to  week),  she 
grew  uneasy  and  alarmed.  Like  many,  themselves  unseen, 
inactive,  the  spectators  of  the  ^cene,  she  saw  involuntarily 
further  into  the  time  than  the  deeper  intellect  either  of  the 
Tribune  or  Nina;  and  the  dangerous  discontent  of  the  no- 
bles was  visible  and  audible  to  her  in  looks  and  whispers, 
which  reached  not  acuter  or  more  suspected  ears  and  eyes. 
Anxiously,  restlessly,  did  she  long  for  the  return  of  Adrian, 
not  from  selfish  motives  alone,  but  from  well-founded  ap- 
prehensions for  her  brother.  With  Adrian  di  Castello,  alike 
a  noble  and  a  patricjt,  each  party  had  foimd  a  mediator,  and 
his  presence  grew  daily  more  needed,  till  at  length  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  barons  had  broken  out.  From  that  hour  she 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  ;  her  calm  sense,  unblinded  by  the 
high-wrought  genius  which,  as  too  often  happens,  aiiade  the 
Tribune  see  harsh  realities  through  a  false  and  brilliant 
ligiit,  perceived  that  the  Rubicon  was  passed  ;  and  through 
all  the  events  that  followed  she  could  behold  but  two  images 
—  danger  to  her  brother,  separation  from  her  betrothed. 

With  Nina  alone  could  her  full  heart  confer;  for  Nina, 
with  all  the  differences  of  character,  was  a  woman  who 
loved.  And  this  united  them.  In  the  earlier  power  of 
Rienzi,  many  of  their  happiest  hours  had  been  passed  to- 
gether, remote  from  the  gaudy  crowd,  alone  and  unre- 
strained, in  the  summer  nights,  on  the  moonlit  balconies,  in 
that  interchange  of  thought,  sympathy,  and  consolation, 
which  to  two  impassioned  and   guileless  women   makes  the 
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most  interesting  occupation  and  the  most  effectual  solace. 
But  of  late  this  intercourse  had  been  much  marred.  From 
the  morning  in  which  the  barons  had  received  their  pardon 
to  that  on  which  they  had  marched  on  Rome,  had  been  one 
succession  of  fierce  excitements.  Every  face  Irene  saw  was 
clouded  and  overcast — all  gaiety  was  suspended — bustling 
and  anxious  councillors,  c^r  armed  soldiers,  had  for  days 
been  the  only  visitors  of  the  palace.  Rienzi  had  been  seen 
but  for  short  moments  :  his  brow  wrapt  in  care.  Nina 
had  been  more  fond,  more  caressing  than  ever,  but  in  those 
caresses  there  seemed  a  mournful  and  ominous  compassion. 
The  attempts  at  comfort  and  hope  were  succeeded  by  a 
sickly  smile  and  broken  words  ;  and  Irene  was  prepared,  by 
the  presentiments  of  her  own  heart,  for  the  stroke  that  fell  : 
victory  was  to  her  brother — his  foe  was  crushed — Rome  was 
free — but  the  lofty  house  of  the  Colonnas  had  lost  its  state- 
liest props,  and  Adrian  was  gone  for  ever  !  She  did  not 
blame  him  ;  she  could  not  blame  her  brother  ;  each  had 
acted  as  became  his  several  station.  JShe  was  the  poor  sac- 
rifice of  events  and  fate — the  I]>higenia  to  the  Winds  which 
were  to  bear  the  bark  of  Rome  t(j  the  haven,  or,  it  might  be, 
to  whelm  it  in  the  abyss.  She  was  stunned  by  the  blow  ; 
she  did  not  even  weep  or  complain  ;  she  bowed  to  the  storrn 
that  swept  over  her,  and  it  passed.  For  two  days  she  neither 
took  food  nor  rest;  she  shut  herself  up  ;  she  asked  only  the 
boon  of  solitude  :  but  on  the  third  morning  she  recovered 
as  by  a  miracle,  for  on  the  third  morning,  the  following  let- 
ter was  left  at  the  palace — 

"Irene, — Ere  this  you  have  learned  my  deep  cause  of 
grief  ;  vou  feel  that  to  a  Ccjlonna  Rome  can  no  longer  be  a 
home,  nor  Rome's  Tribune  be  a  brother.  While  1  write 
these  words,  lionor  but  feebly  supports  me  :  all  the  hopes  I 
had  formed,  all  the  prospects  I  had  pictured,  all  the  love  1 
bore  and  bear  thee,  rush  upon  my  heart,  and  I  can  only  feel 
tliat  I  am  wretched.  Irene,  Irene,  your  sweet  face  rises  before 
me,  and  in  those  beloved  eyes  I  read  that  I  am  forgiven,—! 
am  understood  ;  and  dearly  as  I  know  tliou  lovcst  me,  thou 
wouldst  rather  I  were  lost  to  thee,  rather  I  were  in  the 
grave  with  my  kinsmen,  than  know  I  lived  the  reproach  of 
my  order,  the  recreant  (jf  my  name.  Ah  I  why  was  I  a 
Colonna,  whv  did  P'ortune  make  me  noble,  and  nature  and 
circumstances  attach  me  to  the  people  ?  I  am  barred  alike 
from  love  and  from  revenge  -,  all  my  revenge  falls  upon  thee 
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and  me.  Adored  !  we  are  perhaps  separated  for  ever  ;  but, 
by  all  the  happiness  I  have  known  by  thy  side — by  all  the 
rapture  of  which  I  dreamed — by  that  delicious  hour  which 
first  g^ave  thee  to  my  gaze,  when  1  watched  the  soft  soul 
returning  to  thine  eyes  and  lip — by  thy  first  blushing  con- 
fession of  love — by  our  first  kiss — by  our  last  farewell — I 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  thee  to  the  last.  None  other  shall 
ever  chase  thine  image  from  my  heart..  And  now,  Avlicn 
hope  seems  over.  Faith  becomes  doubly  sacred  ;  and  thou, 
my  beautiful,  wilt  thou  not  remember  me  ?  wilt  thou  not 
feel  as  if  we  were  the  betrothed  of  Heaven  ?  In  the  legends 
of  the  North  we  are  told  of  the  knight  who  returning  from 
the  Holy  Land,  found  his  mistress  (believing  his  death)  the 
bride  of  Heaven,  and  he  built  a  hermitage  by  the  convent 
where  she  dwelt  ;  and,  though  they  never  saw  each  other 
more,  their  souls  were  faithful  unto  death.  Even  so,  Irene, 
be  we  to  each  other — dead  to  all  else — betrothed  in  memory 
— to  be  wedded  above  !  And  yet,  yet  ere  I  close,  one  hope 
dawns  upon  me.  Thy  brother's  career,  bright  and  lofty,  may 
be  but  as  a  falling  star  ;  should  darkness  swallow  it,  should 
his  power  cease,  should  his  throne  be  broken,  and  Rome 
know  no  more  her  Tribune  ;  shouldst  thou  no  longer  have 
a  brother  in  the  judge  and  destroyer  of  my  house  ;_  shouldst 
thou  be  stricken  from  pomp  and  state  ;  shouldst  thou  be 
friendless,  kindredless,  alone — then,  without  a  stain  on 
mine  honor,  without  the  shame  and  odium  of  receiving 
power  and  happiness  from  hands  yet  red  with  the  blood  of 
my  race,  I  may  claim  thee  as  my  own.  Honor  ceases  to 
command  when  thou  ceasest  to  be  great.  I  dare  not  too 
fondlv  indulge  this  dream,  perchance  it  is  a  sin  in  both. 
But  it  must  be  whispered,  that  thou  mayest  know  all  thy 
Adrian,  all  his  weakness  and  his  strength.  My  own  loved, 
my  ever  loved,  loved  more  fondly  now  when  loved  despair- 
ingly, farewell !  May  angels  heal  thy  sorrow,  and  guard  me 
from  sin,  that  hereafter  at  least  we  may  meet  again  !  " 

"  He  loves  me— he  loves  me  still  !  "  said  the  maiden, 
weeping  at  last;  "and  I  am  blest  once  more!" 

With  that  letter  pressed  to  her  heart  she  recovered  out- 
wardly from  the  depth  of  her  affliction  ;  she  met  her  brother 
with  a  smile,  and  Nina  wnth  embraces  :  and  if  still  she  pined 
and  sorrowed,  it  v.-as  in  that  "  concealment  "  which  is  the 
"worm  i"the  bud." 

Meanwhile,  after  the  first  flush  of  victory,  lamentation 
succeeded  to  joy  in  Rome  ;  so  great  had  been  the  ^slaughter, 
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that  tlic  private  grief  was  large  enough  to  swallow  up  all 
public  triumph  ;  and  many  of  the  mourners  blamed  even 
their  defender  for  the  swords  of  the  assailant,  "Roma  fu 
terribilmente  vedovata."*  The  numerous  funerals  deeply 
aflfected  the  Tribune  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  his  sympathy 
with  his  people,  grew  his  stern  indignation  against  the  bar- 
ons. Like  all  men  whose  religion  is  intense,  passionate,  and 
zealous,  the  Tribune  had  little  toleration  for  those  crimes 
which  went  to  the  root  of  religion.  Perjury  was  to  him  the 
most  base  and  inexpiable  of  cjffences,  and  the  slain  barons 
had  been  twice  perjured  ;  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  he 
forbade  their  families  for  some  days  to  lament  over  their 
remains  ;  and  it  was  t)nly  in  private  and  in  secret  that  he 
permitted  them  to  be  interred  in  their  ancestral  vaults  ;  an 
excess  of  vengeance  which  sullied  his  laurels,  but  which  was 
scarcely  inconsistent  with  the  stern  patriotism  of  his  char- 
acter. Impatient  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  anxious  to 
march  at  once  to  Marino,  wlierc  the  insurgents  collected 
their  shattered  force,  he  summoned  his  council,  and  repre- 
sented the  certainty  of  victory,  and  its  result  in  the  complete 
restoration  of  peace.  But  pay  was  due  to  the  soldiery  ;  they 
already  murmured  ;  the  treasury  was  emptied,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  fill  it  by  raising  a  new  tax. 

Among  the  councillors  w^ere  some  whose  families  had 
suffered  grievously  in  the  battle — they  lent  a  lukewarm  at- 
tention to  propositions  of  continued  strife.  Others,  among 
whom  was  Pandidfo,  timid  but  well-meaning,  aware  that  grief 
and  terror  even  of  their  own  triumph  had  jjioduced  reaction 
amongst  the  people,  declared  that  they  wcjuld  not  venture 
to  propose  a  new  tax.  A  third  party,  headed  by  Baroncelli 
—  a  demagogue  whose  ambition  was  without  principle — but 
who,  by  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  i)opulace, 
by  asturdy  coarseness  of  nature  with  which  they  sympathized 
— and  by  that  affectation  (;f  advancing  what  we  now  term 
the  "  movement,"  which  often  gives  to  the  fiercest  fooi  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  most  prudent  statesman,  had  quietly  ac- 
quired a  great  influence  with  the  lower  ranks — offered  a 
more  Bold  opposition.  They  dared  even  to  blame  the  prfMid 
Tribune  for  the  gorgeous  extravagance  they  had  themselves 
been  the  first  to  recommend — and  half  insinuated  sinister 
and  treacherous  motives  in  his  arirjuittal  of  the  barons  from 
the  accusation  of  Rodolph.  In  the  very  parliament  which 
the  Tribune  had  revived  and  remodelled  for  the  support  of 

♦  Rome  was  terribly  widowed. 
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freedom — freedom  was  abandoned.  His  fiery  eloquence 
met  with  a  gloomy  silence,  and  finally,  the  votes  were  against 
his  propositions  for  the  new  tax  and  the  march  to  Marino. 
Rienzi  broke  up  the  council  in  haste  and  disorder.  As  he 
left  the  hall,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hands  ;  he  read  it,  and 
remained  for  some  moments  as  one  thunderstruck.  He  then 
summoned  the  captain  of  his  guards,  and  ordered  a  band  of 
fifty  horsemen  to  be  prepared  for  his  commands  ;  he  repaired 
to  Nina's  apartment,  he  found  her  alone,  and  stood  for  some 
moments  gazing  upon  her  so  intently  that  she  was  awed 
and  chilled  from  all  attempt  at  speech.  At  length  he  said, 
abruptly — 

"  We  must  part." 

"Part!" 

"  Yes,  Nina — your  guard  is  preparing  ;  you  have  rela- 
lations,  I  have  friends,  at  Florence.  Florence  must  be  your 
home." 

"  Cola " 

**  Look  not  on  me  thus. — In  power,  in  state,  in  safety — • 
you  were  my  ornament  and  counsellor.  Now  you  but  em- 
barrass me.     And " 

"  Oh,  Cola,  speak  not  thus  !  What  hath  chanced  ?  Be 
not  so  cold — frown  not — turn  not  away  !  Am  I  not  some- 
thing more  to  thee  than  the  partner  of  joyous  hours — the 
minion  of  love  ?     Am  I  not  thy  wife,  Cola — not  thy  leman  ?  " 

"  Too  dear — too  dear  to  me,"  muttered  the  Tribune  ; 
"  with  thee  by  my  side  I  shall  be  but  half  a  Roman.  Nina, 
the  base  slaves  whom  I  myself  made  free  desert  me. — Now, 
in  the  very  hour  in  which  I  might  sweep  away  for  ever  all 
obstacles  to  the  regeneration  of  Rome — now,  when  one 
conquest  points  the  path  to  complete  success — now  when 
the  land  is  visible,  my  fortune  suddenly  leaves  me  in  the 
midst  of  the  seas  !  There  is  greater  danger  now  than  in  the 
rage  of  the  barons — the  barons  are  fled  ;  it  is  the  people 
who  are  becoming  traitors  to  Rome  and  to  me." 

"And  wouldst  thou  have  mc  traitor  also!  No,  Cola; 
in  death  itself  Nina  shall  be  beside  thee.  Life  and  honor 
are  reflected  but  from  thee,  and  the  stroke  that  slays  the 
substance,  shall  destroy  the  humble  shadow.  I  will  not 
part  from  thee." 

"  Nina,"  said  the  Tribune,  contending  Avith  strong  and 
convulsive  emotion — "  it  may  be  literally  of  death,  that  you 
speak.  Go,  leave  one  who  can  no  longer  protect  you  or 
Rome  ! " 
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"  Never — never." 

"  You  are  resolved  ? " 

"  I  am." 

"  \\^  it  so,"  said  the  Tribune,  with  deep  sadness  in  his 
tone.     "  Arm  thyself  for  the  worst." 

*'  There  is  no  worst  with  thee,  Cola  !  " 

"Come  to  my  arms,  brave  woman;  thy  words  rebuke 
my  weakness.  But  my  sister! — if  /fall, jy^//,  Nina,  will  not 
survive — your  beauty  a  prey  to  the  most  lustful  heart  and 
the  strongest  hand.  W'c  will  have  the  same  tomb,  on  the 
wrecks  of  Roman  liberty.  But  Irene  is  of  weaker  mould  ; 
poor  child,  I  have  robbed  her  of  a  lover,  and  now " 

"  You  are  right  ;  let  Irene  go.  And  in  truth  we  may 
well  disguise  from  her  the  real  cause  of  her  departure. 
Change  of  scene  were  best  for  her  grief  ;  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances would  seem  decorum  to  the  curious.  I  will  see 
and  prejjare  her." 

"  D(j  so,  sweetheart.  I  would  gladly  be  a  moment  alone 
Avith  thought.  But  remember  she  must  part  to-day — our 
sands  run  low." 

As  the  door  closed  on  Nina,  the  Tribune  took  out  the 
letter  and  again  read  it  deliberately.  "  So  the  pope's  legate 
left  Sienna  ;  prayed  that  republic  to  withdraw  its  auxiliary 
troops  from  Rome' — proclaimed  me  a  rebel  and  a  heretic  ; 
— thence  repaired  to  Marino  ; — now  in  council  with  the 
barons.  Why  have  my  dreams  belied  me,  then — false  as  the 
waking  things  that  flatter  and  betray  by  day?  In  such  peril 
will  the  people  forsake  me  and  themselves  ?  Army  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  shades  of  heroes  and  patriots,  have  ye  aban- 
doned for  eve;-  your  ancient  home  ?  No — no,  I  was  nf)t 
raised  to  perish  thus  ;  I  will  defeat  them  yet,  and  leave  my 
name  a  legacy  to  Rome  ;  a  warning  to  the  oppressor — an 
example  to  the  free  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Rottenness  of  the  Edifice, 


The  kindly  skill  of  Nina  induced  Irene  to  believe  that  it 
was  but  the  tender  consideratif>n  of  her  brother  to  change  a 
scene  embittered  by  her  own  thoughts,  and  in  which  the 
notoriety  of  her  engagement  with  Adrian  exposed  her  to  all 
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that  could  mortify  and  embarrass,  that  led  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  her  visit  to  Florence.  Its  suddenness  was  ascribed 
to  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected  mission  to  Florence  (for  a 
loan  of  arms  and  money),  which  thus  gave  her  a  safe  and 
hoaored  escort.  Passively  she  submitted  to  what  she  her- 
self deemed  a  relief  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  for 
a  while  be  the  guest  of  a  relation  of  Nina's,  who  was  the 
abbess  of  one  of  the  wealtliiest  of  the  Florentine  convents  : 
the  idea  of  monastic  seclusion  was  welcome  to  the  bruised 
heart  and  Avearied  spirit. 

But  though  n(jt  apprised  of  the  immediate  peril  of 
Rien/ci,  it  was  with  deep  sadness  and  gloomy  forebodings 
that  she  returned  his  embrace  and  parting  blessing  ;  and 
when  at  length  alone  in  her  litter,  and  beyond  the  gates  of 
Rome,  she  repented  a  departure  to  which  the  chance  of 
danger  gave  the  appearance  of  desertion. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  declining  day  closed  around  the  litter 
and  its  troop,  more  turbident  actors  in  the  drama  demand 
our  audience.  The  traders  and  artisans  of  Rome  at  that 
time,  and  especially  during  the  popular  government  of 
Rienzi,  held  weekly  meetings  in  each  of  the  thirteen 
quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the  most  democratic  of  these, 
Cecco  del  Vecchio  was  the  oracle  and  leader.  It  was  at 
that  assembly  over  which  the  smith  presided,  that  the  mur- 
murs that  preceded  the  eartliquake  were  heard. 

"  So,"  cried  one  of  the  company — Luigi,  the  goodly 
butcher — "  they  say  he  wanted  to  put  a  new  tax  on  us  ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  he  broke  up  the  council  to-day,  be- 
cause, good  men,  they  were  honest,  and  had  bowels  for  the 
people.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  that  the  treasury  should  be 
empty." 

"I  told  him,"  said  the  smith,  "to  beware  how  he  taxed 
the  people.  Poor  men  won't  be  taxed.  But  as  he  does  not 
follow  my  advice,  he  must  take  the  consequence — the  horse 
runs  from  one  hand,  the  halter  remains  in  the  other." 

"  Take  jw//;-  advice,  Cecco  !  I  warrant  me  his  stomach  is 
too  high  for  that  now.  Why,  he  is  grown  as  proud  as  a 
pope." 

"  For  all  that  he  is  a  great  man,"  said  one  of  the  party. 
"He  gave  us  laws — he  rid  the  Campagna  of  robbers — filled 
the  streets  with  merchants,  and  the  shops  with  wares — de- 
feated the  boldest  lords,  and  fiercest  soldiery  of  Italy " 

"  And  now  wants  to  tax  the  people  ! — that's  all  the 
thanks  we  get  for  helping  him,"  said  the  grumbling  Cecco. 
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"What  would  he  have  been  without  us  ? — we  that  make,  can 
unmake." 

"  lint,"  continued  tlie  advocate,  seeing  that  lie  had  his 
supporters — "but  then  he  taxes  us  for  our  own  liberties." 

"  Who  strikes  at  them  now  ?  "  asked  the  butcher. 

"Why,  the  barons  are  daily  mustering  new  strength  at 
Marino." 

"  Marino  is  not  Rome,"  said  Luigi,  the  butcher.  "  Let's 
wait  till  they  come  to  our  gates  again — we  know  how  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  1  think  we  have 
had  enttugh  fighting — my  two  jjoor  brothers  iiad  each  a  stab 
too  much  for  them.  Why  won't  the  Tribune,  if  he  /v  a 
great  man,  let  us  have  peace  ?     All  we  want  now  is  quiet." 

"Ah!  "said  a  seller  of  horse-harness;  "let  him  make 
it  up  with  the  barons.  They  were  good  customers  after 
all." 

"For  my  part,"  said  a  merry-looking  felKjw,  who  had 
been  a  grave-digger  in  bad  times,  and  had  now  opened  a 
stall  of  wares  for  the  living,  "  I  could  forgive  him  all  but 
bathing  in  the  holy  vase  of  jiorphyry." 

"Ah,  that  was  a  bad  job,"  said  sevei-al,  shaking  their 
heads. 

"And  the  knighthood  was  but  a  silly  show,  an'  it  were 
not  for  the  wine  from  the  horse's  nostrils — that  had  some 
sense  in  it." 

"  My  masters,"  said  Cecco,  "  the  folly  was  in  not  behead- 
ing the  barons  when  he  had  them  all  in  the  net ;  and  so 
Messere  Baroncelli  says.  (Ah,  liaroncelli  is  an  lionest  man, 
and  follows  no  half  measures  !)  It  was  a  sort  of  treason  to 
the  people  not  to  do  so.  Why,  Init  for  that,  we  should 
never  have  lost  so  many  tall  fclhnvs  by  the  gate  of  San 
Lorenzo." 

"  True,  true,  it  was  a  shame  ;  some  say  the  barons 
bought  him." 

"And  then,"  said  another,  "those  poor  Lords  Colonna 
— boy  and  man — they  were  the  best  of  the  family,  save  the 
Castello.     I  vow  I  pitied  them." 

"  But  to  the  point,"  said  one  of  the  crowd,  the  richest  of 
the  set  ;  " ///<?  tax  is  the  thing.  The  ingratitude  to  tax  us. 
Let  him  dare  to  do  it  !  " 

"  Oh,  he  will  not  dare,  for  I  hear  thai  the  pope's  bristles 
are  up  at  last  ;  so  he  will  (jnly  have  us  to  depend  upon  ! " 

The  door  was  thrown  open — a  man  rushed  in  open- 
mouthed — 
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"  Masters,  masters,  the  pope's  legate  has  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  sent  for  the  Tribune,  who  has  just  left  his  pre- 
sence." 

Ere  his  auditors  had  recovered  their  surprise,  the  sound 
of  trumpets  made  them  rush  forth  ;  they  saw  Rienzi  sweep 
by  with  his  usual  cavalcade,  and  in  his  proud  array.  The 
twilight  was  advancing,  and  torch-bearers  preceded  his  way. 
Upon  his  countenance  was  deep  calm,  but  it  was  not  the 
calm  of  contentment.  He  passed  on,  and  the  street  was 
again  desolate.  "Meanwhile  Rienzi  reached  the  Capitol  in 
silence,  and  mounted  to  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  where 
Nina,  pale  and  breathless,  awaited  his  return. 

"Well,  well,  thou  smilest  !  No — it  is  that  dread  smile, 
worse  than  frowns.  Speak,  beloved,  speak  !  What  said  the 
cardinal  ?  " 

"  Little  thou  wilt  love  to  hear.  He  spoke  at  first  high, 
and  solemnly,  about  the  crime  of  declaring  the  Romans 
free  ;  next  about  the  treason  of  asserting  that  the  election 
of  the  King  of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans." 

"  Well— thy  answer  ?  " 

"  That  which  became  Rome's  Tribune :  I  re  asserted 
each  right,  and  proved  it.  The  cardinal  passed  to  other 
charges." 

"  What  ? " 

"  The  blood  of  the  barons  by  San  Lorenzo — blood  only 
shed  in  our  own  defence  against  perjured  assailants  ;  this  is 
in  reality  the  main  crime.  The  Colonna  have  the  pope's 
ear.  Furthermore,  the  sacrilege — yes,  the  sacrilege  (come, 
laugh,  Nina,  laugh  I)  of  bathing  in  a  vase  of  porphyry  used 
by  Constantine  while  yet  a  heathen." 

"  Can  it  l)e  !     What  saidst  thou  ?  " 

"  I  lauglied.  '  Cardinal,'  quoth  I,  *  what  was  not  too 
good  for  a  heathen  is  not  too  good  for  a  Christian  Catholic  ! ' 
And  verily  the  sour  Frenchman  looked  as  if  I  had  smote 
him  on  the  hip.  When  he  had  done,  I  asked  him,  in  my 
turn,  '  Is  it  alleged  against  me  that  I  have  wronged  one  man 
in  my  judgment-court?' — Silence.  '  Is  it  said  that  I  have 
broken  one  law  of  the  state  ? ' — Silence.  *  Is  it  even  whis- 
pered that  trade  does  not  flourish — that  life  is  not  safe — that 
abroad  or  at  home  the  Roman  name  is  not  honored,  to  that 
point  which  no  former  rule  can  parallel  ? ' — Silence.  '  Then,' 
said  I,  'Lord  Cardinal,  I  demand  thy  thanks,  not  thy  cen- 
sure.' The  Frenchman  looked,  and  looked,  and  trembled, 
and  shrunk,  and  then  out   he  spake.      '  I  have  but  one  mis- 
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sion  to  fulfil,  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff — resign  at  once  thy 
Tribuneship,  or  the  Cliurcli  inHicts  upon  thee  its  solemn 
curse.' 

"How — how  !"  said  Nina,  turning  very  pale  ;  "what  is 
it  that  awaits  thee  ?" 

"  Excommunication  !  " 

This  awful  sentence,  by  which  tlic  spiritual  arm  had  so 
often  stricken  down  the  fiercest  foe,  came  to  Nina's  ear  as  a 
knell.  She  covered  her  face  witli  her  hands.  Rienzi  paced 
the  room  with  rapid  strides.  "The  curse',"  he  muttered; 
"  the  Cluirch's  curse — for  me — for  mk  !  " 

**  Oh,   Cola  !  didst    thou    not  seek  to    pacify  this  stern 


"Pacify!  Death  and  dishonor!  Pacify!  'Cardinal,' 
I  said,  and  I  felt  his  soul  shrivel  at  my  gaze,  *  my  power  I 
received  from  the  people — to  the  people  alone  1  render  it. 
For  mv  soul,  man's  word  cannot  scathe  it.  Thou,  haughty 
priest,  thou  thyself  art  the  accursed,  if,  puppet  and  tool  of 
low  cabals  and  exiled  tyrants,  thou  breathest  but  a  breath, 
in  the  name  (jf  the  Lord  of  Justice,  for  the  cause  of  the  ojv 
pressor,  and  against  the  rights  of  the  oppressed.'  With  that 
I  left  him,  and  now " 

"  Ay,  now — now  what  will  happen  ?  Excommunication  ! 
In  the  metropolis  of  the  Church,  too — the  superstition  of 
the  people  !     Oh,  Cola  !  " 

"  If,"  muttered  Rienzi,  "  my  conscience  condemmed  me 
of  one  crime — if  I  had  stained  my  hands  in  one  just  man's 
blood  —if  I  had  broken  one  law  I  myself  had  framed — if  I 
had  taken  bribes,  or  wronged  the  poor,  or  scorned  the  or- 
phan, or  shut  my  heart  to  the  widow — then,  then — but  no! 
Lord,  thou  wilt  not  desert  me  !  " 

"But  man  may!"  thought  Nina  mournfully,  as  she 
perceived  that  one  of  Rienzi's  dark  fits  of  fanatical  and 
mystical  reverie  was  growing  over  him — fits  which  he  suf- 
fered no  living  eye,  not  even  Nina's,  to  witness  when  they 
gathered  to  their  height.  And  n<jw,  indeed,  after  a  short 
interval  of  muttered  soliloquy,  in  which  his  face  worked  so 
that  tlie  veins  on  his  temples  swelled  like  cords,  he  abruptly 
left  the  room,  and  sought  the  private  oratory  connected  with 
his  closet.  (Jver  the  emotions  there  indulged  let  us  draw 
the  veil.  Who  shall  describe  those  awful  and  mysterious 
moments,  when  man.  with  all  his  fiery  passions,  turbulent 
thoughts,  wild  hopes,  and  despondent  fears,  demands  tiie 
solitary  audience  of  his  Maker  ? 
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It  was  long  after  this  conference  with  Nina,  and  the  mid- 
night bell  had  long  tolled,  when  Ricnzi  stood  alone,  upon 
one  of  the  balconies  of  the  palace,  to  cool,  in  the  starry  air, 
the  fever  that  yet  lingered  on  his  exhausted  frame.  The 
night  was  exceedingly  calm,  the  air  clear,  but  chill,  for  it 
Avas  now  December.  He  gazed  intently  upon  those  solemn 
orbs  to  which  our  wild  credulity  has  referred  the  prophe- 
cies of  our  doom. 

"\'ain  science!"  thought  the  Tribune,  "and  gloomy 
fantasy,  that  man's  fate  is  pre-ordained — irrevocable — un- 
changeable, from  the  moment  of  his  birth  !  Yet,  were  the 
dream  not  baseless,  fain  would  I  know  which  of  yon  stately 
lights  is  my  natal  star, — which  images — Avhich  reflects — my 
career  in  life,  and  the  memory  I  shall  leave  in  death."  As 
this  thought  crossed  him,  and  his  gaze  was  still  fixed  above, 
he  saw,  as  if  made  suddenly  more  distinct  than  the  stars 
around  it,  that  rapid  and  fiery  comet  which  in  the  winter  of 
1347  dismayed  the  supcrstitutions  of  those  who  recognized 
in  the  stranger  of  the  heavens  the  omen  of  disaster  and  of 
woe.  He  recoiled  as  it  met  his  eye,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  Is  such  indeed  my  type  !  or,  if  the  legendary  lore 
speak  true,  and  these  strange  fires  portend  nations  ruined 
and  rulers  overthroAvn,  does  it  foretell  my  fate  ?  I  will  think 
no  more."*  As  his  eyes  fell,  they  rested  upon  the  colossal 
Lion  of  Basalt  in  the  place  below,  the  starlight  investing  its 
gray  and  towering  form  with  a  more  ghostly  whiteness  ;  and 
then  it  was,  that  he  perceived  two  figures  in  black  robes 
lingering  by  the  pedestal  which  supported  the  statue,  and 
apparently  engaged  in  some  occupation  which  he  could  not 
guess.  A  fear  shot  through  his  veins,  for  he  had  never 
been  able  to  divest  himself  of  the  vague  idea  that  there  was 
some  solemn  and  appointed  connection  between  his  fate 
and  that  old  Lion  of  Basalt.  Somewhat  relieved,  he  heard 
his  sentry  challenge  the  intruders  ;  and  as  they  came  for- 
ward to  the  light,  he  perceived  that  they  wore  the  garments 
of  monks. 

"Molest  us  not,  son,"  said  one  of  them  to  the  sentry. 
"  By  order  of  the  legate  of  the  holy  father,  we  affix  to  this 
public  monument  of  justice  and  of  wrath,  the  bidl  of  ex- 
communication against  a  heretic  and  rebel.  Woe  to  the 
Accursed  of  the  Church  !  " 

*  Alas  !  if  by  the  Romans  associated  with  the  fall  of  Rienzi,  that  comet  was  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  connected  with  the  more  dire  calamity  of  the  Great  Plague  that  so  soon  afterwards 
ensued. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Fall  of  llio  T(jnii)lc. 

It  was  a  thunderbolt  in  a  serene  day — the  reverse  of  the 
Tribune  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  in  the  abasement  of  liis 
foe  ;  when,  witli  but  a  handful  of  brave  Redmans,  determined 
to  be  free,  he  might  have  crushed  for  ever  the  antagonist 
power  to  the  Roman  liberties — have  secured  the  rights  of 
his  country,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  own  renown. 
Such  a  reverse  was  the  vcrv  mockery  of  Fate,  who  bore  him 
through  disaster,  to  abandon  him  in  the  sunniest  noon  of 
his  prosperity. 

The  next  morning  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  ;  the  shops  were  shut — the  chuixhes  closed  ;  the  city 
was  as  under  an  interdict.  The  awful  curse  of  the  Papal  ex- 
communication upon  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Pontifical 
City,  seemed  to  freeze  up  all  the  arteries  of  life.  The  legate 
himself,  affecting  fear  of  his  life,  had  iled  to  Monte  Fias- 
cone,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  barons  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  the  edict.  The  curse  worked  best  in  the 
absence  of  the  execrator. 

Towards  evening  a  few  persons  might  be  seen  traversing 
the  broad  space  of  the  Capitol,  crossing  themselves,  as  the 
bull,  placarded  on  the  Lion,  met  their  eyes,  and  disappear- 
ing within  the  doors  of  the  great  palace.  By-and-by,  a  few 
anxious  groups  collected  in  the  streets,  but  soon  dispersed. 
It  was  a  paralysis  of  all  intercourse  and  commune.  That 
spiritual  and  unarmed  authority,  which,  like  the  invisible 
hand  of  God,  desolated  the  market-place,  and  humbled  the 
crowned  head,  no  physical  force  could  rally  against  or  resist. 
Yet,  through  the  universal  awe,  one  conviction  touched  the 
multitude — it  was  for  them  that  their  Tribune  was  thus 
blasted  in  the  midst  of  his  gUjries  !  The  words  of  the  brand 
recorded  against  him  on  wall  and  column  detailed  his  of- 
fences ; — rebellion  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  Rome — heresy 
in  purifying  ecclesiastical  abuses  ; — and,  to  serve  for  a  miser- 
able covert  to  the  rest,  it  was  sacrilege  for  bathing  in  the 
porphyry  vase   of  Constantine  I     They  felt  the  conviction  ' 
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they  sighed — they  shuddered— and,  in  his  vast  palace, 
save  a  tew  attaclicd  and  devoted  hearts,  the  Tribune  was 
alone  ! 

The  staunchest  of  his  Tuscan  soldiery  were  gone  witli 
Irene.  The  rest  of  his  force,  save  a  few  remaining  guards, 
was  the  paid  Roman  militia,  composed  of  citizens,  wluj,  long 
discontented  by  the  delay  of  their  stipends,  now  seized  on 
the  excuse  of  the  excommunication  to  remain  passive  but 
grumbling  in  their  homes. 

On  the  third  day,  a  new  incident  broke  upon  the  death- 
like lethargy  of  the  city  ;  a  himdred  and  fifty  mercenaries, 
with  Pe})in  of  Minorbino,  a  Neapolitan,  half  noble,  half  ban- 
dit (a  creature  of  Montreal's),  at  their  head,  entered  the  city, 
seized  upon  the  fortresses  of  theColonna,  and  sent  a  herald 
through  the  city,  proclaiming,  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal 
legate,  the  reward  of  ten  thousand  florins  for  the  head  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi. 

Then  swelled  on  high,  shrill  but  not  inspiring  as  of  old, 
the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol — the  people,  listless,  disheart- 
ened, awed  by  the  spiritual  fear  of  the  papal  authority  (yet 
greater,  in  such  events,  since  the  removal  of  the  see),  came 
unarmed  to  the  Capitol  ;  and  there,  by  the  Place  of  the  Lion, 
stood  the  Tribune.  His  squires,  below  the  step,  held  his 
war-horse,  his  helm,  and  the  same  battle-axe  which  had 
blazed  in  the  van  of  victorious  war. 

Beside  him  were  a  few  of  Ins  guard,  his  attendants,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  citizens. 

He  stood  bareheaded  and  erect,  gazing  upon  the  abashed 
and  unarmed  crowd  with  a  look  of  bitter  scorn,  mingled  with 
deed  compassion  ;  and,  as  the  bell  ceased  its  toll,  and  the 
throng  remained  hushed  and  listening,  he  thus  spoke  : — • 

"  Ye  come,  then,  once  again  !  Come  ye  as  slaves  or  free- 
men ?  A  handful  of  armed  men  are  in  your  walls  :  will  ye 
who  chased  from  your  gates  the  haughtiest  knights — the 
most  practised  battlemen  of  Roine,  succumb  now  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hirelings  and  strangers  ?  Will  you  arm  for 
your  Tribune  ?  You  are  silent  ! — be  it  so.  Will  ye  arm  for 
your  own  liberties— jiw/r  own.  Rome  !  Silent  still  !  By  the 
saints  that  reign  on  the  thrones  of  the  heathen  gods  !  are 
ye  thus  fallen  from  your  birthright  ?  Have  you  no  arms 
for  your  own  defence  ?  Romans,  hear  me  !  Have  I  wronged 
you  ? — if  so,  hy  your  hands  let  me  die  :  and  then,  with  knives 
yet  reeking  with'  my  blood,  go  forward  against  the  robber 
who  is  but  the  herald  of  your  slavery  ;  and  I  die,  honored, 
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grateful,  and  avenged.  Vou  weep  !  Great  G(>d  I  you  weep  ! 
Ay,  and  I  could  weep,  too — that  1  should  live  to  speak  of 
liberty  in  vain  to  Romans — Weep  !  is  this  an  hour  of  tears  ? 
Weep  now,  and  your  tears  shall  ripen  harvests  of  crime,  and 
license,  and  despotism,  to  come!  Romans,  arm  !  follow  me 
at  once  to  the  Place  of  the  Colonna  ;  expel  this  ruffian — 
expel  your  enemy  (no  matter  what  afterwards  you  do  to 
mej;"  he  paused;  no  ardor  was  kindled  by  his  words — 
"or,"  he  continued,  "'I  abandon  you  to  your  fate."  There 
was  a  long,  low,  general  murmur  ;  at  length  it  became  shaped 
into  speech,  and  many  voices  cried  simultaneously:  "  The 
pope's  bull  ! — Thou  art  a  man  accursed  !  " 

"  What  !"  cried  the  Tribune,  "  iind  is  it  ir  who  forsake 
me,  ye  for  whose  cause  alone  man  dares  to  hurl  against  me 
the  thunders  of  his  God  ?  Is  it  not  for  yon  that  1  am  de- 
clared heretic  and  rebel  ?  What  are  my  imputed  crimes  ? 
That  I  have  mat/t'  Rome  and  asserted  Italy  to  be  free  ;  that 
I  have  subdued  the  proud  magnates,  who  were  the  scoiirge 
both  of  pope  and  people.  And  you — you  upbraid  me  with 
what  I  have  dared  and  done  for  you  !  Men,  wii/i  you  I  would 
have  fought,  for  you  I  would  liave  perished.  Vou  forsake 
yourselves  in  forsaking  me,  and  since  I  no  longer  rule  over 
brave  men,  I  resign  my  power  to  the  tyrant  you  prefer.  Seven 
months  I  have  ruled  over  yo  .',  prosperous  in  commerce, 
stainless  in  justice — victorious  in  the  field  : — I  have  shown 
you  what  Rome  could  be  ;  and,  since  I  abdicate  the  govern- 
ment ye  gave  me,  when  I  am  gone,  strike  for  your  own  free- 
dom !  It  matters  nothing  who  is  the  chief  of  a  brave  and 
great  people.  Prove  that  Rome  hath  many  a  Rienzi,  but 
of  brighter  fortunes." 

"  I  would  he  had  not  sought  to  tax  us,"  said  Cecco  del 
Vecchio,  who  was  the  verv  personification  of  the  vulgar  feel- 
ing; "and  that  he  had  beheaded  the  barons  !" 

"  Ay  !  "  cried  the  ex-gravedigger  ;  "  but  that  blessed  por- 
phyr}-  vase  ! " 

"  And  why  should  we  get  our  throats  cut,"  said  Luigi, 
the  butcher,  "like  my  two  brothers — Heaven  rest  them  !" 

On  the  face  of  the  general  multitude  there  was  a  common 
expression  of  irresolution  anrl  shame,  many  wept  and 
groaned,  none  (save  the  aforesaid  grumblers)  aeeuscd ;  none 
upbraided,  but  none  seemed  disposed  to  arm.  It  was  one 
of  those  listless  panics,  those  strange  fits  of  indifference  and 
lethargy  which  often  seize  upcm  a  people  who  make  liberty 
a  matter  of  impulse  and   cajjrice,  to   whom  it  has  become  a 
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catchword,  who  have  not  long  enjo)'cd  all  its  rational,  and 
sound,  and  practical,  and  blessed  results;  who  have  been 
aflfrayed  by  the  storms  that  herald  its  dawn  ; — a  people  such 
as  is  common  to  the  south  ;  such  as  even  the  north  lias 
known  ;  such  as,  had  Cromwell  lived  a  year  longer,  even 
England  might  have  seen  ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  measure, 
such  a  reaction  from  popular  enthusiasm  to  popular  indif- 
ference England  (//V/ see,  when  her  children  madly  surren- 
dered the  fruits  of  a  bloody  war,  without  reserve,  without 
foresight,  to  the  lewd  pensioner  of  Louis,  and  tlic  roval 
murderer  of  Sydney.  To  such  prostration  of  soul,  such 
blindness  of  intellect,  even  the  noblest  people  will  be  sub- 
jected, when  liberty,  which  should  be  the  growth  of  ages, 
spreading  its  roots  through  the  strata  of  a  thousand  cus- 
toms, is  raised,  the  exotic  of  an  hour,  and  (like  the  Tree 
and  Dryad  of  ancient  fable)  flourishes  and  withers  with  the 
single  spirit  that  protects  it. 

"Oh,  Heaven,  that  I  were  a  man  !"  exclaimed  Angelo, 
who  stood  behind  Rienzi 

"  Hear  him,  hear  the  boy,"  cried  the  Tribune;  "out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  speaketh  wisdom  !  He  wishes  that  he 
were  a  man,  as  ye  are  men,  that  he  might  do  as  ye  should  do. 
Mark  me, — I  ride  with  these  faithful  few  through  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Colonna,  before  the  fortress  of  your  foe.  Three 
times  before  that  fortress  shall  my  trumpet  sound  ;  if  at 
the  third  blast  ye  come  not,  armed  as  befits  ye — I  say  not 
all,  but  three,  but  two,  but  otie  hundred  of  3'e — I  break  up 
my  wand  of  office,  and  the  world  shall  say,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  robbers  quelled  the  soul  of  Rome,  and  crushed  her 
magistrate  and  her  laws  I  " 

With  those  words  he  descended  the  stairs  and  mounted 
his  charger  ;  the  populace  gave  way  in  silence,  and  their 
Tribune  and  his  slender  train  passed  slowly  on,  and  grad- 
ually vanished  from  the  view  of  the  increasing  crowd. 

The  Romans  remained  on  the  place,  and  "after  a  pause, 
the  demagogue  Baroncelli,  who  saw  an  opening  to  his  am- 
bition, addressed  them.  Though  not  an  eloquent  nor  gifted 
man,  he  had  the  art  of  uttering  the  most  popular  common- 
places. And  he  knew  the  w^eak  side  of  his  audience,  in  their 
vanity,  indolence,  and  arrogant  pride. 

"  Look  you,  my  masters,"  said  he,  leaping  up  to  the  Place 
of  the  Lion  ;  "the  Tribune  talks  bravely — he  alwavs  did — 
but  the  monkey  used  the  cat  for  his  chestnuts  ;  he  wants  to 
tlirust  your  paws  into  the  fire  ;  you  will  not  be  so  silly  as  to 


let  liim.  The  saints  bless  us  !  but  the  Tribune,  good  man, 
gets  a  palace  and  has  banquets,  and  bathes  in  a  porphyry 
vase  ;  the  more  shame  on  him  ! — in  wliich  San  Sylvester 
cliristened  tlie  Emperor  Constantine  ;  all  this  is  worth  fight- 
ing for  ;  but  you,  my  masters,  wliat  do  you  get,  except  hard 
blows  and  a  stare  at  a  holiday  sjiectacle  ?  Whv,  if  you  beat 
these  fellows,  you  will  have  another  tax  on  the  wine  :  tJuit 
will  \iQ.ypur  reward  !  " 

"  Hark  ! "  cried  Cecco,  "  there  sounds  the  trumpet, — a 
pity  he  wanted  to  tax  us  !  " 

"  True,"  cried  Baroncelli,  "  there  sounds  the  trumpet ; 
^silver  trumpet,  by  the  Lord!  Next  week,  if  you  help  him 
out  of  the  scrape,  he'll  have  a  golden  one.  But  go — wliy 
don't  you  move,  my  friends? — 'tis  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mercenaries.  True,  they  are  devils  to  fight,  clad  in  armor 
from  top  to  toe  ;  but  what  then  ? — if  they  do  cut  some  four 
or  five  hundred  throats,  you'll  beat  them  at  last,  and  the 
Tribune  will  sup  the  merrier." 

"There  sounds  the  second  blast,"  said  the  butcher.  "  If 
my  old  mother  had  not  lost  two  of  us  already,  'tis  odds,  but 
I'd  strike  a  blow  for  the  bold  Tribune." 

"You  had  better  put  more  quicksilver  in  you,"  con- 
tinued Baroncelli,  "  or  you  will  be  too  late.  And  what  a 
pity  that  will  ])e  ! — If  you  believe  the  Tribune,  he  is  the 
only  man  that  can  save  Rome.  What,  you,  the  finest  people 
in  the  world — you,  not  able  to  save  yourselves  ! — you,  bound 
up  with  one  man — you,  not  able  to  dictate  to  the  Colonna 
and  Orsini  !  Why,  who  beat  the  barons  at  San  Lorenzo  ? 
Was  it  not  you  ?  Ah  !  you  got  the  buffets,  and  the  Tribune 
the  ?noneta  !  Tush,  my  friends,  let  the  man  go  ;  I  warrant 
there  are  plenty  as  good  as  he  to  be  bought  a  cheaper  bar- 
gain. And,  hark  I  there  is  the  third  blast ;  it  is  too  late 
now  ! " 

As  the  trumpet  from  the  distance  sent  forth  its  long  and 
melancholy  note,  it  was  as  the  last  warning  f)f  the  parting 
genius  of  the  place  ;  and  when  silence  swallowed  up  the 
sound,  a  gloom  fell  over  the  whole  assembly.  They  began 
to  regret,  to  repent,  when  regret  and  repentance  availed  no 
more.  The  buffoonery  of  Baroncelli  became  suddenly  dis- 
pleasing ;  and  the  orator  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
audience  disperse  in  all  directions,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
inform  them  what  great  things  he  himself  could  do  in  their 
behalf. 

Meanwhile  the  Tribune,  passing  unscathed  through  the 
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dangerous  quarter  of  the  enemy,  -vvho,  dismayed  at  his  ap- 
proach, shrank  within  their  fortress,  proceeded  to  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  wliither  Nina  had  already  preceded  him  ; 
and  which  he  entered  to  find  that  proud  lady  with  a  smile 
for  his  safety,— without  a  tear  for  his  reverse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Successors  of  an  Unsuccessful  Revolution.  —  Who  is  to  Blame — the  For- 
saken One  or  the  Forsakers  ? 

Cheerfully  broke  the  winter  sun  over  the  streets  of 
Rome,  as  the  army  of  the  barons  swept  along  them.  The 
cardinal  legate  at  the  head ;  the  old  Colonna  (no  longer 
haughty  and  erect,  but  bowed  and  broken-hearted  at  the 
loss  of  his  sons)  at  his  right  hand  ; — the  sleek  smile  of  Luca 
Savelli — the  black  frown  of  Rinaldo  Orsini,  were  seen  close 
behind.  A  long  but  barbarous  array  it  was  ;  made  up  chiefly 
of  foreign  hirelings  ;  nor  did  the  procession  resemble  the 
return  of  exiled  citizens,  but  the  march  of  invading  foes. 

"  My  Lord  Colonna,"  said  the  cardinal  legate,  a  small 
withered  man,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  and  full  of  the  bitter- 
est prejudices  against  the  Romans,  who  had  in  a  former  mis- 
sion very  ill  received  him,  as  was  their  wont  with  foreign 
ecclesiastics  ;  "  this  Pepin,  whom  Montreal  has  deputed  at 
your  orders,  hath  done  us  indeed  good  service." 

The  old  lord  boAved,  but  made  no  answer.  His  strong 
intellect  was  already  broken,  and  there  was  dotage  in  his 
glassy  eye.  The  cardinal  muttered,  "  He  hears  me  not  ; 
sorrow  hath  brought  him  to  second  childhood!"  and  looking 
back,  motioned  to  Luca  Savelli  to  approach. 

"  Luca,"  said  the  legate,  "  it  was  fortunate  that  the  Hun- 
garian's black  banner  detained  the  Proven(;al  at  Aversa. 
Had  he  entered  Rome,  we  might  have  found  Rienzi's  suc- 
cessor worse  than  the  Tribune  himself.  Montreal,"  he 
added,  with  a  slight  emphasis  and  a  curled  lip,  "  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  Frenchman.  This  Pepin,  who  is  his  delegate,  we 
must  bribe,  or  menace  to  our  will." 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  Savelli,  "  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  : 
for  Montreal  calculated  on  a  more  stubborn  contest,  which 
he  himself  would  have  found  leisure  to  close " 
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"As  PoUcsta,  or  Prince  ot"  Rome  !  the  modest  man  !  We 
Frenchmen  liave  a  due  sense  of  our  own  merits !  but  this 
sudden  victory  surprises  him  as  it  doth  us,  Luca  ;  and  we 
shall  wrest  the  prcv  from  Pepin,  ere  Montreal  can  come  to 
his  iielp  !  But  Ricnzi  must  die.  He  is  still,  1  hear,  shut  up 
in  St.  Angelo.  The  Orsini  shall  storm  him  there  ere  the  day- 
be  much  older.  To-day  we  possess  the  Capitol — annul  all 
the  rebel's  laws — break  up  his  ridiculous  parliament,  and 
put  all  the  government  of  the  city  under  three  senators — 
Rinaldo  Orsini,  Colonna,  and  myself  ;  you,  my  lord,  I  trust, 
we  shall  fitly  provide  for." 

"Oh!  i  am  rewarded  enough  by  returning  to  my 
palace  ;  and  a  descent  on  the  jewellers'  quarter  will  soon 
build  up  its  fortifications.  Luca  Savelli  is  not  an  ambitious 
man.     He  wants  but  to  live  in  peace." 

The  cardinal  smiled  sourly,  and  took  the  turn  towards 
the  Capitol. 

In  the  front  space  the  usual  gapers  were  assembled. 
''Make  way!  make  way!  knaves!"  cried  the  guards, 
trampling  on  either  side  the  crowd,  who,  accustomed  to  the 
sedate  and  courteous  order  of  Rienzi's  guard,  fell  back  too 
slowly  for  many  of  them  to  escape  severe  injury  from  the 
pikes  of  the  soldiers  and  the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  ^Our 
friend,  Luigi,  the  butcher,  was  one  of  these,  and  the  surli- 
ness of  the  Roman  blood  was  past  boiling-heat  when  he  re- 
ceived in  his  ample  stomach  the  blunt  end  of  a  German's 
pike.  "There,  Roman,"  said  the  rude  mercenary,  in  his 
barbarous  attempt  at  Italian,  "  make  way  for  your  betters  ; 
you  have  had  enough  crowds  and  shows  of  late,  in  all  con- 
science." 

"Betters!"  gulped  out  the  poor  butcher  ;  "a  Roman 
has  no  betters  ;  and  if  I  had  not  lost  two  brothers  by  San 
Lorenzo,  I  would " 

"  The  dog  is  mutinous,"  said  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
Orsini,  succeeding  the  German  who  had  passed  on,  "  and 
talks  of  San  Lorenzo  !  " 

"Oh  !"  said  another  Orsinist,  who  rode  abreast,  "  I  re- 
member him  of  old.     He  was  one  of  Rienzi's  gang." 

"  Was  he  ?  "  said  the  other,  sternly  ;  "  then  we  cannot 
begin  salutary  examples  too  soon;"  and,  offended  at 
something  swaggering  and  insolent  in  the  butcher's  look, 
the  Orsinist  coolly  thrust  him  through  the  heart  Avith  liis 
pike,  and  rode  on  over  his  body. 

"  Shame  !     Sliame  !  "     "  Murder  !    Murder  !  "    cried  the 
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crowd  :  and  they  began  to  press,  in  the  passion  of  the 
moment,  round  the  fierce  guards. 

The  legate  heard  the  cry,  and  saw  the  rush  :  he  turned 
pale.     '•  The  rascals  rebel  again  !  "   he  faltered. 

"  No,  your  eminence — no,"  said  Luca  ;  "  but  it  may  be 
as  well  to  infuse  a  wholesome  terror  ;  they  are  all  un- 
armed ;  let  me  bid  the  guards  disperse  them.  A  word  will 
do  it." 

The  cardinal  assented  ;  the  word  was  given  ;  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  soldiery,  who  still  smarted  under  the  vin- 
dictive memory  of  defeat  from  an  undisciplined  multitude, 
scattered  the  crowd  down  the  streets  without  scruple  or 
mercy — riding  over  some,  spearing  others — filling  the  air 
with  shrieks  and  yells,  and  strewing  the  groundwith  almost 
as  many  men  as  a  few  days  before  would  have  sufficed  to 
have  guarded  Rome  and  preserved  the  constitution  ! 
Through  this  wild,  tvmiultuous  scene,  and  over  the  bodies 
of  its  victims,  I'ode  the  legate  and  his  train,  to  receive  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Capitol  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens,  and  to 
proclaim  the  return  of  the  oppressors. 

As  they  dismounted  at  the  stairs,  a  placard  in  large 
letters  struck  the  eye  of  the  legate.  It  was  placed  upon 
the  pedestal  of  the  Lion  of  Basalt,  covering  the  very  place 
that  had  been  occupied  by  the  bull  of  excommunication. 
The  words  were  few,  and  ran  thus  : 

"Tremble  !     Riexzi  shall  return  !  " 

"  How  !  what  means  this  mummery  ?  "  cried  the  legate, 
trembling  already,  and  looking  round  to  the  nobles. 

"Please  your  eminence,"  said  one  of  the  councillors, 
who  had  come  from  the  Capitol  to  meet  the  legate,  "  we 
saw  it  at  daybreak,  the  ink  yet  moist,  as  we  entered  the 
hall.  We  deemed  it  best  to  leave  it  for  your  eminence  to 
deal  with." 

"  You  deemed  !     Who  ^vq  yon,  then  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  members  of  the  council,  your  eminence, 
and  a  stanch  opponent  of  the  Tribune,  as  is  well  known, 
w^hen  he  wanted  the  new  tax " 

"  Council — trash  !  No  more  councils  now  !  Order  is 
restored  at  last.  The  Orsini  and  the  Colonna  will  look  to 
you  in  future.  Resist  a  tax,  did  you  ?  Well,  that  was  right 
when  proposed  by  a  tyrant ;  but  /  warn  you,  friend,  to  take 
care  how  you  resist  the  tax  we  shall  impose.  Happy  if 
your  city  can  buy  its  peace  with  the  church  on  any  terras; 
— and  his  holiness  is  short  of  the  florins." 
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The  discomfited  councillor  shrank  back. 

"  Tear  off  yon  insolent  placard.  Nay,  hold  !  fix  over  it 
our  proclamation  of  ten  thousand  florins  for  the  heretic's 
head  !  Ten  thousand  ?  methinks  that  is  too  much  no7ci — we 
will  alter  the  cipher.  Meanwhile  Rinaldo  Orsini,  lord 
senator,  march  thv  soldiers  to  St.  Angclo  ;  let  us  see  if  the 
heretic  can  stand  a  siege.  ' 

'*  It  needs  not,  your  eminence,"  said  the  councillor, 
again  officiously  bustling  up  ;  "  St.  Angelo  is  surrendered. 
The  Tribune,  his  wife,  and  one  page,  escaped  last  night,  it 
is  said,  in  disguise." 

"  Ha !  "  said  the  old  Colonna,  whose  dulled  sense  had 
at  length  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  something  extra- 
ordinary arrested  the  progress  of  his  friends.  "  What  is 
the  matter  ?  What  is  that  placard  ?  Will  no  one  tell  me 
the  words  ?     My  old  eyes  are  dim." 

As  he  uttered  the  questions,  in  the  shrill  and  piercing 
treble  of  age,  a  voice  replied  in  a  loud  and  deep  tone — 
none  knew  whence  it  came  ;  the  crowd  was  reduced  to  a 
few  stragglers,  chiefly  friars  in  cowl  and  serge,  whose  curi- 
osity naught  could  daunt,  and  whose  garb  insured  them 
safety — the  soldiers  closed  the  rear  :  a  voice,  I  say,  came, 
startling  the  color  from  many  a  cheek — in  answer  to  the 
Colonna,  saying  : 

"  TrE.MBLE  !       RiENZI  SHALL  RETURN  I  " 


BOOK  SIXTH. 


THE    PLAGUE. 


mi 
bell 


Erano  gli  anni  della  fruttifera  Incarzione  del  Figliuolo  di  Dio  al  numero  pervenuti  dt 
le  trecento  quarant'otto,  quando  iiell'  egregia  citta  di  Fiorenza,  oltre  ad  ogni  altra  Italica 
issima,  pervenue  la  mortifera  psiUlenz3..—Bocatccio,  ^'  Introduzione  al  Decavierone. 


The  years  of  the  fructiferous  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  had  reached  the  number  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight,  when  into  the  illustrious  city  of  Florence,  beautiful 
beyond  every  other  city  of  Italy,  entered  the  death-fraught  pestilence.— /«i'r«/«c/w«  to  the 
Decameron. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Retreat  of  the  Lover. 

By  the  borders  of  one  of  the  fairest  lakes  of  Northern 
Italy  stood  the  favorite  mansion  of  Adrian  di  Castello,  to 
which  in  his  softer  and  less  patriotic  moments  his  imagina- 
tion had  often  and  fondly  turned ;  and  thither  the  young 
nobleman,  dismissing  his  more  courtly  and  distinguished 
companions  in  the  Neapolitan  embassy,  retired  after  his  ill- 
starred  return  to  Rome.  Most  of  those  thus  dismissed 
joined  the  barons  ;  the  young  Annibaldi,  whose  daring  and 
ambitious  nature  had  attached  him  strongly  to  the  Tribune, 
maintained  a  neutral  ground  ;  he  betook  himself  to  his 
castle  in  the  Campagna,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
expulsion  of  Rienzi. 

The  retreat  of  Irene's  lover  was  one  well  fitted  to  feed 
his  melancholy  reveries.  Without  being  absolutely  a  fort- 
ress, it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  assault  of  the 
mountain  robbers  or  petty  tyrants  in  the  vicinity  ;  while, 
built  by  some  former  lord  from  the  materials  of  the  half- 
ruined  villas  of  the  ancient  Romans,  its  marbled  columns 
and  tessellated  pavements  relieved  with  a  wild  grace  the 
gray  stone  walls  and  massive  towers  of  feudal  masonry. 
Rising  from  a  green  eminence  gently  sloping  to  the  lake, 
the  stately  pile  cast  its  shadow  far  and  dark  over  the  beau- 
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tiful  waters;  by  its  side,  fruin  the  high  and  wooded 
mountains  on  the  background,  broke  a  waterfall,  in  irregu- 
lar and  sinuous  course — now  hid  by  the  foliage,  wow 
gleaming  in  the  light,  and  collecting  itself  at  last  in  a  broad 
basin — beside  which  a  little  fountain,  inscribed  with  half- 
obliterated  letters,  attested  the  departed  elegance  of  thq 
classic  age — some  memento  of  lord  and  poet  whose  very 
names  were  lost  ;  thence  descending  thr(;ugh  mosses  and 
lichen,  and  odorous  herbs,  a  brief,  sheeted  stream  bore  its 
surplus  into  the  lake.  And  there,  amidst  the  sturdier  and 
bolder  foliage  of  the  North,  grew,  wild  and  picturesque, 
many  a  tree  transplanted,  in  ages  back,  from  the  sunnier 
East ;  not  blighted  nor  stunted  in  that  golden  clime,  which 
fosters  almost  every  product  of  nature  as  with  a  mother's 
care.  The  place  was  remote  and  solitary.  The  roads  that 
conducted  to  it  from  the  distant  towns  were  tangled,  intri- 
cate, mountainous,  and  beset  by  robbers.  A  few  cottages, 
and  a  small  convent,  a  quarter  of  a  league  up  the  verdant 
margin,  were  the  nearest  habitations  ;  and,  save  by  some 
occasional  pilgrim  or  some  bewildered  traveller,  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  mansion  was  rarelv  invaded.  It  was  precisely 
the  spot  wliich  proffered  rest  to  a  man  weary  of  the  world, 
and  indulging  the  memories  which  grow  in  rank  luxuriance 
over  the  wrecks  of  passion.  And  he  whose  mind,  at  once 
gentle  and  self-dependent,  can  endure  sc»litude,  might  have 
ransacked  all  earth  for  a  more  fair  and  undisturbed 
retreat. 

But  not  to  such  a  solitude  had  the  earlier  dreams  of 
Adrian  dedicated  the  place.  Here  had  he  thought — should 
one  bright  being  iiave  presided — here  should  love  have 
found  its  haven  :  and  liither,  when  love  at  length  admitted 
of  intrusion,  hither  might  wealth  and  congenial  culture 
have  invited  all  the  gentler  and  better  spirits  which  had 
begun  to  move  over  the  troubled  face  of  Italy,  promising  a 
second  and  younger  empire  of  poesy,  and  lore,  and  art. 
To  the  graceful  and  romantic  but  s(Mnewhat  pensive  and 
inert  temperament  of  the  young  noble,  more  adapted  to 
calm  and  civilized  than  stormy  and  barbarous  times,  ambi- 
tion proffered  no  reward  so  grateful  as  lettered  leisure  and 
intellectual  repose.  His  youth  colored  by  the  influence  of 
Petrarch,  his  manhood  had  dreamed  of  a  happier  Vaucluse 
not  untenanted  by  a  J. aura.  The  visions  which  had  con- 
nected the  scene  with  the  image  of  Irene  made  the  place 
still  haunted  by   her    shade  ;  and  time   and  absence    only 
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ministering  to   his  impassioned   meditations,  deepened    liis 
melanclioly  and  increased  his  love. 

In  this  lone  retreat — which  even  in  describing  from 
memory,  for  these  eyes  have  seen,  these  feet  have  trodden, 
this  heart  yet  yearneth  for,  the  spot— which  even,  I  say,  in 
thus  describing,  seems  to  me  (and  haply  also  to  the  gentle 
reader)  a  grateful  and  welcome  transit  from  the  storms  of 
action  and  the  vicissitudes  of  ambition,  so  long  engrossing 
the  narrative  ; — in  this  lone  retreat  Adrian  passed  the  win- 
ter, which  visits  with  so  mild  a  change  that  intoxicating 
clime.  The  roar  of  the  world  without  was  borne  but  in 
faint  and  indistinct  murmurings  to  his  ear.  He  learned 
only  imperfectly,  and  with  many  contradictions,  the  news 
which  broke  like  a  thunderbolt  over  Italy,  that  the  singular 
and  aspiring  man — himself  a  revolution — wlio  had  excited 
the  interest  of  all  Europe,  the  brightest  hopes  of  the 
enthusiastic,  the  profusest  adulation  of  the  great,  the 
deepest  terror  of  the  despot,  the  wildest  aspirations  of  all 
free  spirits,  had  been  suddenly  stricken  from  his  state,  his 
name  branded  and  his  head  proscribed.  This  event,  which 
happened  at  the  end  of  December,  reached  Adrian,  through 
a  wandering  pilgrim,  at  the  commencement  of  March,  some- 
what more  than  two  months  after  the  date  ;  the  March  of 
that  awful  year  1348,  which  saw  Europe,  and  Italy  especially, 
desolated  by  the  direst  pestilence  which  history  has  record- 
ed, accursed  alike  by  the  numbers  and  the  celebrity  of  its 
victims,  and  yet  strangely  connected  with  some  not  un- 
pleasing  images  by  the  grace  of  Boccaccio  and  the 
eloquence  of  Petrarch. 

The  pilgrim  wlio  informed  Adrian  of  the  revolution  at 
Rome  was  unable  to  give  him  any  clue  to  the  present  fate 
of  Rienzi  or  his  family.  It  was  only  known  that  the  Tribune 
and  liis  wife  had  escaped,  none  knew  whither  ;  many  guessed 
that  they  were  already  dead,  victims  to  the  numerous  rob- 
bers who  immediatelv  on  the  fall  of  the  Tribune  settled 
back  to  their  former  habits,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex, 
wealth  nor  poverty.  As  all  relating  to  the  ex-Tribune  was 
matter  of  eager  interest,  the  pilgrim  had  also  learned  that, 
previous  to  the  fall  of  Rienzi,  his  sister  had  left  Rome,  but 
it  was  not  known  to  what  place  she  had  been  conveyed. 

The  news  utterlv  roused  Adrian  from  his  dreaminsr  life. 
Irene  was  then  in  the  condition  his  letter  dared  to  picture — 
severed  from  her  brother,  fallen  from  her  rank,  desolate  and 
friendless.      "Now,"  said  the    generous    and    high-hearted 
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lover,  "she  maybe  mine  witliout  a  disgrace  to  my  name. 
Whatever  Rienzi's  fauks,  siie  is  not  implicated  in  them. 
Her  hands  are  not  red  witli  my  kinsmen's  blood  ;  nor  can 
men  say  that  Adrian  di  Castello  allies  himself  with  a 
house  whose  power  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Colonnas. 
The  Colonna  are  restored — again  triumphant — Rienzi  is 
nothing — distress  and  misfortune  unite  me  at  once  to  her 
on  whom  they  fall  !  " 

But  how  were  tiiese  romantic  resolutions  to  be  executed 
— Irene's  dwelling-place  unknown  ?  He  resolved  himself  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  make  the  necessary  inquiries  :  accord- 
ingly he  summoned  his  retainers  : — blithe  tidings  to  them, 
those  of  travel  !  The  mail  left  the  armory — the  banner  the 
hall — and  after  two  days  of  animated  bustle,  the  fountain  by 
which  Adrian  had  passed  so  manv  hours  of  reverie  was 
haunted  only  by  the  birds  of  the  returning  spring  ;  and  the 
nightly  lamp  no  longer  cast  its  solitary  ray  from  his  turret- 
chamber  over  the  bosom* of  the  deserted  lake. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Tlie  Seeker. 


It  was  a  bright,  oppressive,  sultry  morning,  when  a  soli- 
tary horseman  was  seen  winding  that  unequalled  road,  from 
whcjsc  height,  amidst  fig-trees,  vines,  and  olives,  the  travel- 
ler beholds  gradually  break  upon  his  gaze  the  enchant- 
ing valle)'  of  the  Arno,  and  the  s.pires  and  domes  of  Flor- 
ence. But  not  with  the  traveller's  customary  eye  of  admi- 
ration and  delight  passed  that  solitary  horseman,  and  not 
upon  the  usual  activity,  and  mirth,  and  animation  of  the 
Tuscan  life,  broke  that  noonday  sun.  All  was  silent,  void, 
and  hushed  ;  and  even  in  the  light  of  heaven  there  seemed 
a  sicklied  and  ghastly  glare.  The  cottages  by  the  road-side 
were  some  shut  up  and  closed,  some  open,  but  seemingly  in- 
mateless.  The  plough  stood  still,  the  distaff  plied  not  ; 
horse  and  man  had  a  dreary  holiday.  There  was  a  darker 
curse  upon  the  land  than  the  curse  of  Cain  !  Now  and  then 
a  single  figure,  usually  clad  in  the  gloomy  robe  of  a  friar, 
crossed  the  road,  lifting  towards  the  traveller  a  livid  and 
amazed   stare,  and  then   hurried  on,  and  vanished   beneath 
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some  roof,  whence  issued  a  faint  and  dying  moan,  wliich 
but  for  the  exceeding  stiHness  around  could  scarcely  have 
pierced  the  threshold.  As  the  traveller  neared  the  city,  the 
scene  became  less  solitary,  yet  more  dread.  There  might 
be  seen  carts  and  litters,  tliick  awnings  wrapped  closely 
round  them,  containing  those  who  sought  safety  in  flight, 
forgetful  that  the  plague  was  everywhere  !  And  while  these 
gloomy  vehicles  conducted  by  horses,  gaunt,  shadowy 
skeletons,  crawling  heavily  along,  passed  by  like  hearses  of 
the  dead,  sometimes  a  cry  burst  the  silence  in  which  they 
moved,  and  the  traveller's  steed  started  aside,  as  some 
w^retch,  on  whom  the  disease  had  broke  forth,  was  dropped 
from  the  vehicle  by  the  selfish  inhumanity  of  his  comrades, 
and  left  to  perish  by  the  way.  Hajd  by  the  gate  a  wagon 
paused,  and  a  man  with  a  mask  threw  out  its  contents  in  a 
green  slimy  ditch  that  bordered  the  road.  These  were  gar- 
ments and  robes  of  all  kind  and  value  ;  the  broidered  man- 
tle of  the  ga'llant,  the  hood  and  veil  of  my  lady,  and  the 
rags  of  the  peasant.  While  glancing  at  the  labor  of  the 
masker,  the  cavalier  beheld  a  herd  of  swine,  gaunt  and  half 
famished,  run  to  the  spot  in  the  hopes  6f  food,  and  the  tra- 
veller shuddered  to  think  what  food  they  might  have  antici- 
pated !  But  ere  he  reached  the  gate,  those  of  the  animals 
that  had  been  busiest  rooting  at  the  infectious  heap,  dropped 
down  dead  amongst  their  fellows.* 

''  Ho,  ho,"  said  the  masker,  and  his  hollow  voice  sounded 
yet  more  hollow  through  his  vizard — "  comest  thou  here  to 
die,  stranger  ?  See,  thy  brave  mantle  of  triple-pile  and  gol- 
den broidery  will  not  save  thee  from  the  gavocciolo.f  Ride 
on,  ride  on  ; — to-day  fit  morsel  for  thy  lady's  kiss,  to-morrow 
too  foul  for  the  rat  and  worm  !  " 

Replying  not  to  this  hideous  welcome,  Adrian,  for  it  was 
he,  pursued  his  way.  The  gates  stood  wide  open  :  this  was 
the  most  appalling  sign  of  all,  for,  at  first,  the  most  jealous 
precaution  had  been  taken  against  the  ingress  of  strangers. 
Now  all  care,  all  foresight,  all  vigilance,  were  vain.  And 
thrice  nine  warders  had  died  at  that  single  post,  and  the 
officers  to  appoint  their  successors  were  dead  too  !  Law 
and  police,  and  the  tribunals  of  health,  and  the  boards  of 
safety,  death  had  stopped  them  all  !  And  the  plague  killed 
art  itself,  social  union,  the  harmony  and  mechanism  of  civi- 
lization, as  if  they  had  been  bone  and  flesh! 

*  The  same  spectacle  greeted,  and  is  recorded  by,  Boccaccaa. 

+  The  tumor  that  made  the  fatal  sympton. 
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So,  mute  and  solitary,  went  on  the  lover,  in  his  quest  of 
love,  resolved  to  find  and  to  save  his  betrothed,  and  guided 
(that  faithful  and  loyal  knight!)  through  the  Wilderness  of 
Horror  by  the  blessed  hope  of  that  strange  passion,  noblest 
of  all  when  noble,  basest  of  all  when  base  !  He  came  into 
a  broad  and  spacious  square  lined  with  palaces,  the  usual 
haunt  of  the  best  and  most  graceful  nobility  of  Italy.  The 
stranger  was  alone  now,  and  the  tramp  of  his  gallant  steed 
sounded  ghastly  and  fearful  in  his  own  ears,  when  just  as  he 
turned  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  that  led  from  it,  he 
saw  a  woman  steal  forth  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  while 
another,  yet  in  infancy,  clung  to  her  robe.  She  held  a  large 
bunch  of  flowers  to  her  nostrils  (the  fancied  and  favorite 
mode  to  prevent  infection),  and  muttered  to  the  children, 
who  were  moaning  with  hunger, — "  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  have 
food  I  Plenty  of  food  now  for  the  stirring  forth.  But  oh, 
that  stirring  forth  : '' — and  she  peered  about  and  round,  lest 
any  of  the  diseased  might  be  near. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "can  you  direct  me  to  the  con- 
vent of " 

"Away,  man,  away  I  "  shrieked  the  woman. 

"  Alas  I  "  said  Adrian,  with  a  mournful  smile,  "  can  you 
not  see  that  I  am  not,  as  yet,  one  to  spread  contagion  ? " 

But  the  woman,  unheeding  him,  fled  on  ;  when  after  a 
few  paces  she  was  arrested  by  the  child  that  clung  to  her. 

"Mother,  mother  !  "  it  cried,  "  I  am  sick — I  cannot  stir." 

The  woman  halted,  tore  aside  the  child's  robe,  saw  under 
the  arm  the  fatal  tumor,  and,  deserting  her  own  flesh,  fled 
with  a  shriek  along  the  square.  The  shriek  rang  long 
in  Adrian's  ears,  though  not  aware  of  the  unnatural 
cause  ; — the  mother  feared  not  for  her  infant,  but  herself. 
The  voice  of  Nature  was  no  more  heeded  in  that  charnel 
city  than  it  is  in  the  tomb  itself!  Adrian  rode  on  at  a 
brisker  pace,  and  came  at  length  before  a  stately  church  ; 
its  doors  were  wide  open,  and  he  saw  within  a  company  of 
monks  (the  church  had  no  other  worshippers,  and  they 
were  masked)  gathered  round  the  altar,  and  chanting  the 
Miserere  Domine  ; — the  ministers  of  God,  in  a  city  hitherto 
boasting  the  devoutest  population  in  Italy,  without  a 
flock  ! 

The  young  cavalier  paused  before  the  door,  and  waited 
till  the  service  was  done,  and  the  monks  descended  the 
steps  into  the  street. 

"  Holy  fathers  ! "  said  he  then,  "  may  I  pray  your  good- 
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ness  to  tell  me  my  nearest  way  to  the  convent  Santa  Maria 
de"  Pazzi  ?  " 

"  Son,"  said  one  of  these  featureless  spectres,  for  so  they 
seemed  in  their  shroud-likc  robes,  and  uncouth  vizards — 
"  son,  pass  on  your  way,  and  God  be  with  you.  Robbers 
or  revellers  may  now  fill  the  holy  cloisters  you  speak  of. 
The  abbess  is  dead,  and  many  a  sister  sleeps  with  her.  And 
the  nuns  have  fled  from  the  contagion." 

Adrian  half  fell  from  his  horse  ;  and,  as  he  still  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot,  the  dark  procession  swept  on,  hymning 
in  solemn  dirge  through  the  desolate  street  the  monastic 
chant — 

"  By  tlie  Mother  and  the  Son, 
Death  endured,  and  mercy  won  : 
Spare  us,  sinners  though  we  be  ; 
Miserere,  Domine  P^ 

Recovering  from  his  stupor,  Adrian  regained  the 
brethren,  and,  as  they  closed  the  burthen  of  their  song, 
again  accosted  them. 

"  Holy  fathers,  dismiss  me  not  thus.  Perchance  the  one 
I  seek  may  yet  be  heard  of  at  the  convent.  Tell  me  which 
way  to  shape  my  course." 

"Disturb  us  not,  son,"  said  the  monk  who  spoke  before. 
**  It  is  an  ill  omen  for  thee  to  break  thus  upon  the  invoca- 
tions of  the  ministers  of  Heaven." 

*'  Pardon,  pardon  !  I  will  do  ample  penance,  pay  many 
masses  ;  but  I  seek  a  dear  friend — the  way — the  way " 

"  To  the  right  till  you  gain  the  first  bridge.  Beyond  the 
third  bridge,  on  the  river  side,  you  will  find  the  convent," 
said  another  monk,  moved  by  the  earnestness  of  Adrian. 

"  Bless  you,  holy  father,"  faltered  forth  the  cavalier,  and 
spurred  his  steed  in  the  direction  given.  The  friars  heeded 
him  not,  but  again  resumed  their  dirge.  Mingled  with  the 
sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  clattering  pavement,  came 
to  the  rider's  ear  the  imploring  line — 

"  Miserere,  Domine  !  " 

Impatient,  sick  at  heart,  desperate,  Adrian  flew  through 
the  streets  at  the  full  speed  of  his  horse.  He  passed  the 
market-place  ; — it  was  empty  as  the  desert  ; — the  gloomy 
and  barricaded  streets,  in  which  the  counter  cries  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibeline  had  so  often  cheered  on  the  chivalry  and 
rank  of  Florence.     Now  huddled  together  in  vault  and  pit, 
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lay  Guclf  and  Ghibcliiie,  knightly  spurs  and  beggar's 
crutch.  To  tliat  silence  the  roar  even  of  civil  strife  would 
have  been  a  bless  ng  I  Tlie  fust  bridge,  tiie  river  side,  the 
second,  the  tliird  budge,  all  were  guined,  and  Adrian  at  last 
reined  his  steed  before  the  walls  of  the  convent.  He 
fastened  his  steed  to  the  porch,  in  which  the  door  stood 
ajar,  half  torn  from  its  hinges,  traversed  the  court,  gained 
the  opposite  door  that  admitted  to  tlie  main  building,  came 
to  the  jealous  grating,  now  no  more  a  barrier  from  the 
profane  world,  and  as  he  there  paused  a  moment  to  recover 
breath  and  nerve,  wild  laughter  and  loud  song,  interrupted 
and  mixed  with  oaths,  startled  his  ear.  He  pushed  aside 
the  grated  door,  entered,  and  led  by  the  sounds  came  to  the 
refectory.  In  that  meeting-place  oi  the  severe  and  morti- 
fied maids  of  heaven,  he  now  beheld  gathered  round  the 
upper  table,  used  of  yore  by  the  abbess,  a  strange,  dis- 
orderly, ruffian  herd,  who  at  first  glance  seemed  indeed  of 
all  ranks,  for  some  wore  serge,  or  even  rags,  others  were 
tricked  out  in  all  the  bravery  of  satin  and  velvet,  plume  and 
mantle.  But  a  second  glance  sufficed  to  indicate  that  the 
companions  were  much  of  the  same  degree,  and  that  the 
finery  of  the  more  showy  was  but  the  spoil  rent  from  un- 
guarded palaces  or  tenantless  bazaars  ;  for  under  plumed 
hats,  looped  with  jewels,  were  grim,  unwashed,  unshaven 
faces,  over  which  hung  the  long  locks  which  the  professed 
brethren  of  the  sharp  knife  and  hireling  arm  had  just 
begun  to  assume,  serving  tlicm  often  instead  of  a  mask. 
Amidst  these  savage  revellers  were  many  women,  young 
and  middle-aged,  foul  and  fair  ;  and  Adrian  piously  shud- 
dered to  see  amongst  the  loose  robes  and  uncovered  necks 
of  the  professional  harlots  the  saintly  habit  and  beaded 
rosary  of  nuns.  Flasks  of  wine,  ample  viands,  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  mostly  consecrated  to  holy  rites,  strewed  the 
board.  As  the  young  Roman  paused  spell-bound  at  the 
threshold,  the  man  who  acted  as  president  of  the  revel,  a 
huge,  swarthy  ruffian,  with  a  deep  scar  over  his  face,  which, 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  left  cheek  and  upper  lip,  gave 
his  large  features  an  aspect  preternaturally  hideous,  called 
out  to  him — 

"Come  in,  man — come  in!  Why  stand  you  there 
amazed  and  dumb.  We  are  hospitable  revellers,  and  give 
all  men  welcome.  Here  are  wine  and  women.  My  lord 
bishop's  wine  and  my  lady  abbess's  women  ! 
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"  Sing  hey,  sing  lio,  for  the  royal  Death, 
That  scatters  a  host  witli  a  single  breath; 
That  opens  the  prison  to  spoil  the  palace, 
And  luls  honest  necks  from  the  hangman's  malice; 
Here's  a  healtii  to  the  I'lague  !     Let  the  niighty  ones  dread, 
The  poor  never  lived  till  the  wealthy    were  dead. 
A  health  to  the  Tlague  !  may  She  ever  as  now 
Loose  the  rogue  from  his  chain  and  the  nun  from  her  vow; 
To  the  gaoler  a  .'■woiil,  lc>  the  captive  a  key, 
Hurrah  lor  Earth's  Curse — 'tis  a  blessing  to  me  !" 

Ere  this  fearful  stave  was  concluded,  Adrian,  sensible 
that  in  such  orgies  there  was  no  chance  of  prosecuting  his 
inquiries,  left  the  desecrated  chamber  and  fled,  scarcely- 
drawing  breath,  so  great  was  the  terror  that  scized  him,  till 
he  stood  once  more  in  the  court  amidst  the  hot,  sickly,  stag- 
nant stmlight,  that  seemed  a  fit  atmosphere  for  the  scenes 
on  which  it  fell.  He  resolved,  however,  not  to  desert  the 
place  Avithout  making  another  effort  at  inquiry  ;  and  while 
he  stood  without  the  court,  musing  and  doubtful,  he  saw  a 
small  chapel  hard  bv,  through  whose  long  casement  gleamed 
faintly,  and  dimmed  by  the  noonday,  the  light  of  tapers. 
He  turned  towards  its  porch,  entered,  and  saw  beside  the 
sanctuary  a  single  nun  kneeling  in  prayer.  In  the  narrow 
aisle,  upon  a  long  table  (at  either  end  of  which  btirned  the 
tall  dismal  tapers  whose  rays  had  attracted  him),  tlie  drap- 
ery of  several  shrouds  showed  him  the  half  distinct  outline 
of  human  figures  hushed  in  death.  Adrian  himself,  im- 
pressed by  the  sadness  and  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the 
touching  sight  of  that  solitary  and  unselfish  watcher  of  the 
dead,  knelt  down  and  intensely  prayed. 

As  he  rose,  somewhat  relieved  froin  the  burthen  at  his 
heart,  the  nun  rose  also,  and  started  to  perceive  him. 

"  Unhappy  man  !  "  said  she,  in  a  voice  which,  low,  faint, 
and  solemn,  sounded  as  a  ghost's — "what  fatality  brings 
thee  hither  ?  Seest  thou  not  thou  art  in  the  presence  of 
cla}-  which  the  plague  hath  touched — thou  breathest  the  air 
which  destroys!  Hence  .'.and  search  throughout  all  the 
desolation  for  one  spot  where  the  dark  visitor  hath  not 
come  I" 

"  Holy  maiden,"  answered  Adrian,  "  the  danger  you 
hazard  does  not  appal  me  ; — I  seek  one  whose  life  is  dearer 
than  my  own." 

"  Thou  needest  say  no  more  to  tell  me  thou  art  newly 
come  to  Florence !  Here  son  forsakes  his  father,  and 
mother  deserts  her  child.     When  life  is  most  hopeless,  these 
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worms  of  a  day  cling  to  it  as  if  it  were  the  salvation  of  iin- 
mortality  !  But  for  me  alone,  death  has  no  horror.  Long 
severed  from  the  world,  I  have  seen  my  sisterhood  perish — 
the  house  of  God  desecrated  —  its  altar  overthrown,  and  I 
care  not  to  survive, — the  last  whom  the  pestilence  leaves  at 
once  unperjured  and  alive." 

The  nun  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  healthful  countenance  and  unbroken  frame 
of  Adrian,  sighed  heavily — "  Stranger,  why  fly  you  not?" 
she  said.  "  Thou  mightst  as  well  searcli  the  crowded  vaults 
and  rotten  corruption  of  the  dead,  as  search  the  city  for 
one  living." 

*'  Sister,  and  bride  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  !  "  returned 
the  Roman,  clasping  his  hands — "  one  word,  I  implore  thee. 
Thou  art,  methinks,  of  the  sisterhood  of  yon  dismantled 
convent ;  tell  me,  knowest  thou  if  Irene  di  Gabrini,* — guest 
of  the  late  abbess,  sister  of  the  fallen  Tribune  of  Rome, — be 
yet  amongst  the  living?" 

"  Art  thou  her  brother,  then  ?"  said  the  nun.  "  Art  thou 
that  fallen  Sun  of  the  Morning  ?" 

"I  am  her  betrothed,"  replied  Adrian,  sadly.      "Speak." 

'*Oh,  Hesh  I  flesh  !  how  art  thou  victor  to  the  last,  even 
amidst  the  triumphs  and  in  the  lazar-house  of  corruption  !" 
said  the  nun.  "  \'ain  man  I  think  not  of  such  carnal  ties; 
make  thv  peace  with  Heaven,  for  thy  days  are  surely  num- 
bered ! "'     • 

"  Woman  !  "  cried  Adrian,  impatiently — "  talk  not  to  me 
of  myself,  nor  rail  against  ties  whose  holiness  thou  canst 
not  know.  I  ask  thee  again,  as  thou  thyself  hopest  for  mer- 
cy and  for  pardon,  is  Irene  living  ?" 

The  nun  was  awed  by  the  energy  of  the  young  lover,  and 
^•-fter  a  moment,  which  seemed  to  him  an  age  of  agonized 
suspense,  she  replied — 

"  Tlie  maiden  thou  speakestof  died  not  with  the  general 
death.  In  the  dispersi(jn  of  the  few  remaining,  she  left  the 
convent — I  know  not  whither;  but  she  had  friends  in  Flor- 
ence— their  names  I  cannot  tell  thee.' 

"Now  bless  thee,  holy  sister!  bless  thee  I  IIow  long 
since  she  left  the  convent  ?  " 

"  Four  days  have  passed  since  the  robber  and  the  harlot 
have  seiiced  the  house  of  Santa  Maria,"  replied  the  nun,  groan- 
ing :  "and  they  were  quick  successors  to  the  sisterhood." 

"  Four  days  ! — and  thou  canst  give  me  no  clue  ?  " 

*  l°he  famiJy  name  of  Rieruu  was  GabrlnL 
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'•None — yet  stay,  young  man  !  " — and  the  nun,  approach- 
ing, lowered  her  voice  to  a  thrilling  whisper — "ask  the 
Bccchini."  * 

Adrian  started  aside,  crossed  himself  hastily,  and  quitted 
the  convent  without  answer.  He  returned  to  his  horse,  and 
rode  back  into  the  silenced  heart  of  the  city.  Tavern  and 
hotel  there  were  no  more  ;  but  tlie  palaces  of  dead  princes 
were  free  to  the  living  stranger.  lie  entered  one — a  spa- 
cious and  splendid  mansion.  In  the  stables  he  found  forage 
still  in  the  manger  ;  but  the  horses,  at  that  time  in  the 
Italian  cities  a  proof  of  rank  as  well  as  wealth,  were  gone 
with  the  hands  that  fed  them.  The  high-born  knight  as- 
sumed  the  office  of  groom,  took  off  the  heavy  harness, 
fastened  his  steed  to  the  rack,  and  as  the  wearied  animal, 
unconscious  of  the  surrounding  horrors,  fell  eagerly  upon 
its  meal,  its  young  lord  turned  away  and  muttered,  "  f'aith- 
ful  servant  and  sole  companion  !  may  the  pestilence  that 
spareth  neither  beast  nor  man,  spare  thee  !  and  mayest  thou 
bear  me  hence  with  a  lighter  heart !  " 

A  spacious  hall,  hung  with  arms  and  banners — a  wide 
flight  of  marble  stairs,  whose  walls  were  painted  in  the  stiff 
outlines  and  gorgeous  colors  of  the  da}'-,  conducted  to  vast 
chambers,  hung  with  velvets  and  cloth  of  gold,  but  silent 
as  the  tomb.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  cushions  which 
were  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  for  he  had  ridden  far 
that  morning,  and  for  many  days  before,  and  he  was  wearied 
and  exhausted,  body  and  limb  ;  but  he  could  not  rest. 
Impatience,  anxiety,  hope,  and  fear  gnawed  his  heart  and 
fevered  his  veins,  and,  after  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
attempt  to  sober  his  own  thoughts,  and  devise  some  plan  of 
search  more  certain  than  that  which  chance  might  afford 
him,  he  ros2,  and  traversed  the  apartments,  in  tlie  unac- 
knowledged hope  which  chance  alone  could  suggest. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  made  his  resting-place  in 
the  home  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  land  ;  and  the  splen- 
dor of  all  around  him  far  outshone  the  barbarous  and  rude 
magnificence  of  the  less  civilized  and  wealthy  Romans. 
Here  lay  the  lute  as  last  touched — the  gilded  and  illumined 
volume  as  last  conned  ;  there  were  seats  drawn  familiarly 
together,  as  when  lady  and  gallant  had  interchanged 
whispers  last. 

*  According  to  the  usual  custom  of  Florence,  the  dead  were  borne  !o  their  resting;-place  on 
biers,  supported  by  citizens  of  equal  rank:  but  a  new  trade  was  created  by  the  plague,  and 
men  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  populace,  bribed  by  immense  payment,  discharged  the  office  of 
transporting  the  remains  of  the  victims.     I'hesa  were  called  Becchini. 
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"And  sucli,"  thouglit  Adrian, — "such  desolation  may 
soon  swallow  up  the  vestige  of  the  unwelcomed  guest,  as  of 
the  vanished  lord  !" 

At  length  he  entered  a  saloon,  in  which  was  a  table  still 
spread  with  wine-tlasks,  goblets  of  glass,  and  one  of  silver, 
withered  flowers,  half-mouldy  fruits,  and  viands.  At  one 
side  the  arras,  folding-doors  opened  to  a  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  that  descended  to  a  little  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  in  which  a  fountain  still  played  s]:)arkling  and 
livincrlv — the  only  thing,  save  the  stranger,  living  there! 
On  the  steps  lay  a  crimson  mantle,  and  by  it  a  lady's  glove. 
The  relics  seemed  to  speak  to  the  lover's  heart  of  a  lover's 
last  wooing  and  last  farewell.  He  groaned  aloud,  and  feel- 
ing he  should  have  need  of  all  his  strength,  filled  one  of  the 
goblets  from  a  lialf-emptied  ilask  of  Cyprus  wine.  lie 
drained  the  draught — it  revived  him.  "  Now,"  he  said, 
"  once  more  to  my  task  I — I  will  sally  forth,"  when  suddenly 
he  heard  heavv  steps  along  the  rooms  he  had  quitted  -  they 
approached— they  entered  ;  and  Adrian  beheld  two  huge 
and  ill-omened  forms  stalk  into  the  chamber.  They  were 
wrapped  in  black  homely  draperies,  tlicir  arms  were  bare, 
and  they  wore  large  shapeless  masks,  which  descended  to 
the  breast,  leaving  only  access  to  sight  and  breath  in  three* 
small  and  circular  apertures.  The  Colonna  half  drew  his 
sword,  for  the  forms  and  aspects  of  these  visitors  were  not 
such  as  men  think  to  look  upon  in  safety. 

"Oh,"  said  one,  "the  palace  has  a  new  guest  to-day. 
Fear  us  not,  stranger;  there  is  room, — ay,  and  wealth 
enough,  for  all  men  now  in  Florence  !  Per  Bacco  !  but 
there  is  still  one  goblet  of  silver  left — how  comes  that  ? " 
So  saying,  the  man  seized  the  cup  which  Adrian  had  just 
drained,  and  thrust  it  into  his  breast.  lie  then  turned  to 
Adrian,  whose  hand  was  still  upon  his  hilt,  and  said,  with 
a  laugh  which  came  choked  and  muffled  through  his  vizard, 
"  Oh,  we  cut  no  thrcjats,  signor  :  the  Invisible  spares  us  that 
trouble.  We  are  honest  men,  state  officers,  and  come  but 
to  sec  if  the  cart  should  halt  here  to  night." 

"  Ye  are  then " 

"Becchini !" 

Adrian's  blood  ran  cold.  The  Becchino  continued, 
"And  keep  you  this  house  while  you  rest  at  Florence, 
signor  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  the  rightful  lord  claim  it  not." 

"Ha!  ha!   'rightful  lord!'     The  Plague  is  Lord  of  all 
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now !  Why,  I  have  known  three  gallant  companies  tenant 
this  place  last  week,  and  have  buried  them  all — all  !  It  is 
a  pleasant  house  enough,  and  gives  good  custom.  Are  you 
alone  ? " 

"At  present,  yes." 

"Show  us  where  you  sleep,  that  we  may  know  where 
to  come  for  you.  '  You  won't  want  us  these  three  days,  I 
see." 

"Ye  are  pleasant  welcomers  !  "  said  Adrian  ;  "but  listen 
to  me.  Cay  ye  find  the  living  as  well  as  bury  the  dead  ? 
I  seek  one  in  this  city  who,  it"  you  discover  her,  shall  be 
worth  to  you  a  year  of  burials." 

"No,  no!  that  is  out  of  our  line  As  well  look  for  a 
dropped  sand  on  the  beach,  as  for  a  living  being  amongst 
closed  houses  and  3-awning  vaults  ;  but  if  you  will  pay  the 
poor  grave-diggers  beforehand,  I  promise  you,  you  sliall 
have  the  first  of  a  new  charnel-house  ; — it  will  be  finished 
just  about  your  time." 

"  There ! "  said  Adrian,  flinging  the  wretches  a  few 
pieces  of  gold,  "there  !  and  if  you  would  do  me  a  kinder 
service,  leave  me  at  least  while  living;  or  I  may  save  you 
that  trouble."     And  he  turned  from  the  room. 

The  Becchino  who  had  been  spokesman  followed  him. 
"You  are  generous,  signor,  stay  ;  you  will  want  fresher  food 
than  these  filthy  fragments.  I  will  supply  thee  of  the  best, 
while — wliile  thou  wantest  it.  And  hark, — whom  wishest 
thou  that  I  should  seek  ?" 

This  question  arrested  Adrian's  departure.  He  detailed 
the  name,  and  all  the  particulars  he  could  suggest  of  Irene: 
and,  with  sickened  heart,  described  the  hair,  features,  and 
stature  of  that  lovely  and  hallowed  image,  which  might 
furnish  a  theme  to  the  poet,  and  now  gave  a  clue  to  the 
grave-digger. 

The  unhallowed  apparition  shook  his  head  when  Adrian 
had  concluded.  "Full  five  hundred  such  descriptions  did 
I  hear  in  the  first  days  of  the  Plague,  when  there  were  still 
such  things  as  mistress  and  lover  ;  but  it  is  a  dainty  cata- 
logue, signor,  and  it  will  be  a  pride  to  the  poor  Becchino 
to  discover  or  even  to  bury  so  many  charms  !  I  will  do  my 
best  ;  meanwhile,  I  can  recommend  you,  if  in  a  hurry  to 
make  the  best  of  your  time,  to  many  a  pretty  face  and 
comely  shape " 

"  Out,  fiend !  "  muttered  Adrian  ;  "  fool  to  waste  time 
with  such  as  thou  1 " 

13* 
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The  laugh  of  the  grave-digger  followed  liis  steps. 

All  thiit  day  did  Adrian  wander  through  the  city,  but 
search  and  question  were  alike  unavailing  ;  all  whom  he 
encountered  and  interrogated  seemed  to  regard  liim  as  a 
madman,  and  tliese  were  indeed  of  no  kind  likely  to  ad- 
vance his  object.  Wild  troops  of  disordered,  drunken  rev- 
ellers, processions  of  monks,  or  here  and  there,  scattered 
individuals  gliding  rapidly  along,  and  shunning  all  approach 
or  speech,  made  the  only  haunters  of  the  dismal  streets,  till 
the  sun  sunk,  lurid  and  yellow,  behind  the  hil^s,  and  Dark- 
ness closed  around  the  noiseless  pathway  of  the  Pestilence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Flowers  amidst  the  Tombs. 


Adrian  found  that  the  Becchino  had  taken  care  that 
famine  should  not  forestall  the  plague  ;  the  banquet  of  the 
dead  was  removed,  and  fresh  viands  and  wines  of  all  kinds, 
— for  there  was  plenty  then  in  Florence  !  — spread  the  table. 
He  partook  of  the  refreshment,  though  but  sparingly;  and 
shrinking  from  repose  in  beds  beneath  whose  gorgeous  hang- 
ings Death  had  been  so  lately  busy,  carefully  closed  door 
and  window,  wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle,  and  found  his 
resting-place  on  the  cushions  of  the  chamber  in  which  he 
had  supped.  Fatigue  cast  him  into  an  unquiet  slumber, 
from  which  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  roll  of  a  cart 
below,  and  the  jingle  of  bells.  He  listened,  as  the  cart  pnv 
ceeded  slowly  from  door  to  do(jr,  and  at  length  its  sound  died 
away  in  the  distance. — He  slept  no  more  that  niglit  ! 

The  sun  had  not  long  risen  ere  he  renewed  his  labors  ; 
and  it  was  yet  early  when,  just  as  he  passed  a  church,  two 
ladies  richly  dressed  came  from  the  porch,  and  seemed 
through  their  vizards  to  regard  the  young  cavalier  with 
earnest  attention.  The  gaze  arrested  him  also,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  said,  "Fair  sir,  you  are  overbold  :  you  wear  no 
mask,  neither  do  you  smell  to  flowers." 

"  Lady,  I  wear  no  mask,  for  I  would  be  seen :  I  search 
these  miserable  places  for  one  in  whose  life  I  live." 

"  He  is  young,  comely,  evidently  noble,  and  the  plague 
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hath  not   touched  him:  he  will   serve   our  purpose   well," 
whispered  one  of  the  ladies  to  the  other. 

"  You  echo  my  own  thoughts,"  returned  her  companion  ; 
and  then,  turning  to  Adrian,  she  said,  "  You  seek  one  you 
are  not  wedded  to,  if  you  seek  so  fondly  ?  " 

"  It  is  true." 

"Young  and  fair,  with  dark   hair  and   neck   of  snow  ;  I 
will  conduct  vou  to  her." 
.     "  Signora'!  " 

"  Follow  us  !  " 

"  Know  vou  whom  I  am,  and  whom  I  seek  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Can  you  in  truth  tell  me  aught  of  Irene  !  " 

"  I  can  :  follow  me." 

"To  her?" 

"  Yes,  yes  :  follow  us  !  " 

The  ladies  moved  on,  as  if  impatient  of  further  parley. 
Amazed,  doubtful,  and  as  if  in  a  dream,  Adrian  followed  them. 
Their  dress,  manner,  and  the  pure  Tuscan  of  the  one  who 
had  addressed  him,  indicated  them  of  birth  and  station  ;  but 
all  else  was  a  riddle  which  he  could  not  solve. 

They  arrived  at  one  of  the  bridges,  where  a  litter  and  a 
servant  on  horseback,  holding  a  palfrey  by  the  bridle,  were 
in  attendance.  The  ladies  entered  the  litter,  and  she  who 
had  before  spoken  bade  Adrian  follow  on  the  palfrey. 

"  But  tell  me "  he  began. 

"  No  questions,  cavalier,"  said  she,  impatiently  ;  "  follow 
the  living  in  silence,  or  remain  with  the  dead,  as  you  list." 

\Vith  that  the  litter  proceeded,  and  Adrian  mounted  the 
palfrey  wonderingly,  and  followed  his  strange  conductors, 
who  moved  on  at  a  tolerably  brisk  pace.  They  crossed  the 
bridge,  left  the  river  on  one  ^ide,  and,  soon  ascending  a  gen- 
tle acclivity,  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  country  began  to 
succeed  dull  walls  and  empty  streets.  After  proceeding 
thus  somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour,  they  turned  up  a 
green  lane  remote  from  the  road,  and  came, suddenly  upon 
the  porticoes  of  a  fair  and  stately  palace.  Here  the  ladies 
descended  from  their  litter  ;  and  Adrian,  who  had  vainly 
sought  to  extract  speech  from  the  attendant,  also  dismounted, 
and  following  them  across  a  spacious  court,  filled  on  either 
side  with  vases  of  flowers  and  orange-trees,  and  then  through 
a  wide  hall  in  the  farther  side  of  the  quadrangle,  found  him- 
self in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  eye  ever  saw  or  poet  ever 
sang.     It  was  a  garden-plot  of  the   most  emerald  verdure, 
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bouquets  of  laurel  and  of  myrtle  opened  on  cither  side  into 
vistas  half  overhung  with  clematis  and  rose,  through  whose 
arcades  the  prospect  closed  with  statues  and  gushing  foun- 
tains ;  in  front,  the  lawn  was  bounded  by  rows  of  vases  on 
marble  pedestals  filled  with  tlowers  ;  and  broad  and  gradual 
riights  of  steps  of  the  wiiitest  marble  led  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  each  adorned  with  statues  and  fountains,  half-way 
down  a  high  but  softly  sloping  and  verdant  iiiil.  Heyc^ncl, 
spread  in  wide,  various,  and  luxurious  landscape,  the  vimj- 
yards  and  olive-groves,  the  villas  and  villages,  of  the  Vale 
of  Arno,  intersected  by  the  silver  river  ;  while  the  city,  in 
all  its  calm,  but  without  its  horror,  raised  its  roofs  and  spires 
to  the  sun.  Birds  of  every  hue  and  song,  some  free,  some 
in  network  of  golden  wire,  warbled  round  ;  and  ujion  the 
centre  of  the  sward  reclined  four  ladies  unmasked  and  richly 
dressed,  the  eldest  of  whom  seemed  scarcely  more  than  twen- 
ty ;  and  five  cavaliers,  young  and  handsome,  whose  jewelled 
vests  and  golden  chains  attested  their  degree.  Wines  and 
fruits  were  on  a  low  table  beside  ;  and  musical  instruments, 
chess-boards,  and  gammon-tables,  lay  scattered  all  about. 
So  fair  a  group,  and  so  graceful  a  scene,  Adrian  never 
beheld  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ghastly 
pestilence  of  Italy  ! — such  group  and  such  scene  our  closet 
indolence  may  yet  revive  in  the  pages  of  the  bright  Boccac- 
cio I 

On  seeing  Adrian  and  his  ccnnpanions  approach,  the 
party  rose  instantly  ;  and  one  of  the  ladies,  who  wore  upon 
her  head  a  wreath  of  laurel-leaves,  stepping  before  the  rest, 
exclaimed^  "  Well  done,  my  Mariana!  welcome  back,  my 
fair  subjects.     And  you,  sir,  welcome  hither." 

The  two  guides  of  the  Colonna  had  by  this  time  removed 
their  masks  ;  and  the  one  who  had  accosted  him,  shaking 
her  long  and  raven  ringlets  over  a  bright,  laughing  eye  and 
a  cheek  to  whose  native  olive  now  rose  a  slight  blush, 
turned  to  him  ere  he  could  reply  to  the  welcome  he  liad  re- 
ceived. 

"  .Signor  cavalier,"  said  she,  "you  now  see  to  what  I 
have  decoyed  you.  Own  that  this  is  pleasanter  than  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  city  we  have  left.  You  gaze  on  me 
in  surprise.  See,  my  queen,  iiow  speechless  the  marvel  of 
your  court  lias  made  our  new  gallant  ;  I  assure  you  he 
could  talk  quickly  enough  when  he  had  only  us  to  confer 
with  :  nay,  I  was  for-ced  to  impose  silence  on  him." 

"  Oh!  then  you  have  not  yet  informed  him  of  the  cus- 
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torn  and  origin  of  the  court  he  enters?"  quoth  she  of  the 
laurel- wreath. 

"  No,  my  queen  ;  I  thought  all  description  given  in 
such  a  spot  as  our  poor  Florence  now  is  would  fail  of  its 
object.     My  task  is  done,  I  resign  him  .to  your  grace  !  " 

So  saying,  the  lady  tripped  lightly  away,  and  began  co- 
quettishly  sleeking  her  locks  in  the  smooth  mirror  of  a 
marble  basin,  wliose  waters  trickled  over  the  margin  upon 
the  grass  below,  ever  and  anon  glancing  archly  towards  the 
sti'anger,  and  sufficiently  at  hand  to  overhear  all  that  was 
said. 

"In  the  first  place,  signor,  permit  us  to  inquire,"  said 
the  lady  who  bore  the  appellation  of  queen,  "  thy  name, 
rank,  and  birth-place." 

"  Madam,"  returned  Adrian,  "  I  came  hither  little  dream- 
ing to  answer  questions  respecting  myself;  but  what  it 
pleases  you  to  ask,  it  must  please  me  to  reply  to.  My  name 
is  Adrian  di  Castello,  one  of  the  Roman  house  of  the 
Colonna." 

"A  noble  column  of  a  noble  house!"  answered  the 
queen.  "  For  us,  respecting  whom  your  curiosity  may  per- 
haps be  aroused,  know  tiiat  we  six  ladies  of  Florence,  de- 
serted by  or  deprived  of  our  kin  and  protectors,  formed  the 
resolution  to  retire  to  this  palace,  where,  if  death  comes,  it 
comes  stripped  of  half  its  horrors;  and  as  the  learned  tell 
us  that  sadness  engenders  the  awful  malady,  so  you  see  us 
sworn  foes  to  sadness.  Six  cavaliers  of  our  acquaintance 
agreed  to  join  us.  We  pass  our  days,  whether  many  or 
few,  in  whatever  diversions  we  can  find  or  invent.  Music 
and  the  dance,  merry  tales  and  lively  songs,  with  such 
slight  cliange  of  scene  as  from  sward  to  shade,  from  alley  to 
fountain,  fill  up  our  time,  and  prepare  us  for  peaceful  sleep 
and  happy  dreams.  Each  lady  is  by  turns  queen  of  our 
fairy  court,  as  is  my  lot  this  day.  One  law  forms  the  code 
of  our  constitution — that  nothing  sad  shall  be  admitted. 
We  would  live  as  if  yonder  city  were  not,  and  as  if  [added 
the  fair  queen,  with  a  slight  sigh]  youth,  grace,  and  beauty, 
could  endure  for  ever.  One  of  our  knights  madly  left  us 
for  a  day,  promising  to  return  ;  we  have  seen  him  no  more  ; 
we  will  not  guess  what  hath  chanced  to  him.  It  became 
necessary  to  fill  up  his  place  ;  we  drew  lots  who  should 
seek  his  substitute  ;  it  fell  upon  the  ladies  who  have — not,  I 
trust,  to  your  displeasure — brought  you  hither.  Fair  sir, 
my  explanation  is  made." 
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"Alas,  lovely  queen,"  said  Adrian,  wrestling  strongly, 
but  vainly,  with  the  bitter  disappointment  he  felt — "  I  can- 
not be  one  of  your  happy  circle  ;  I  am  in  myself  a  violation 
of  your  law.  I  am  filled  with  but  one  sad  and  anxious 
thought,  to  which  all  mirth  would  seem  impiety.  I  am  a 
seeker  amongst  the  living  and  the  dead  for  one  being  of 
whose  fate  I  am  uncertain  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  words 
that  fell  from  my  fair  conductor,  that  I  have  been  decoyed 
hither  from  my  mournful  task.  Sufier  me,  gracious  lady,  to 
return  to  Florence." 

The  queen  looked  in  mute  vexation  towards  the  dark- 
eyed  Mariana,  who  returned  the  glance  by  one  equally  ex- 
pressive, and  then  suddenly  stepping  up  to  Adrian,  she 
said — 

"  But,  signor,  if  I  should  still  keep  my  promise,  if  I 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  thee  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
Irene," 

"Irene!"  echoed  Adrian  in  surprise,  forgetful  at  the 
moment  that  he  had  before  revealed  the  name  of  her  he 
sought — "  Irene — Irene  di  Gabrini,  sister  of  the  once- 
renowned  Rienzi  !  " 

"The  same,"  replied  Mariana,  quickly;  "  I  knew  her,  as 
I  told  you.  Nay,  signor,  I  do  not  deceive  thee.  It  is  true 
that  I  cannot  bring  thee  to  her  ;  but  better  as  it  is, — she 
went  away  many  days  ago  to  one  of  the  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy,  which,  they  say,  the  pestilence  has  not  yet  pierced. 
Now,  noble  sir,  is  not  your  heart  lightened,  and  will  you  so 
soon  be  a  deserter  from  the  Court  of  Loveliness  ;  and  per- 
haps," she  added,  with  a  soft  look  from  her  large  dark  eyes, 
"  of  Love  ?  " 

"  Dare  I,  in  truth,  believe  you,  lad}'  !  "  said  Adrian,  all 
delighted,  yet  still  half  doubting. 

"Would  I  deceive  a  true  lover,  as  mcthinks  you  are? 
Be  assured.     Nay,  queen,  receive  your  subject." 

The  queen  extended  her  hand  to  Adrian,  and  led  him  to 
the  group  that  still  stood  on  the  grass  at  a  little  distance. 
They  welcomed  him  as  a  brother,  and  soon  forgave  his  ab- 
stracted courtesies  in  compliment  to  his  good  mien  and  illus- 
trious name. 

The  queen  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  party  again 
ranged  themselves  on  the  sward.  Each  lady  beside  each 
gallant.  "  You,  Mariana,  if  not  fatigued,"  said  the  queen, 
"  shall  take  the  lute  and  silence  these  noisy  grass-hoppers, 
which  chirp  about  us  with  as   much   pretension  as   if  they 
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* 

were  nightingales.  Sing,  sweet  subject,  sing  ;  and  let  it  be 
the  song  our  dear  friend,  Signor  Visdomini,*  made  for  a 
kind  of  inaugural  anthem  to  such  as  we  admitted  to  our 
court." 

Mariana,  who  had  reclined  herself  by  the  side  of  Adrian, 
took  up  tlie  lute,  and  after  a  short  prelude,  sang  the  words 
thus  imperfectly  translated  : — 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  FLORENTINE  LADY. 

"  Enjoy  the  more  the  f-miles  of  noon, 
If  tloubtfiil  be  the  morrow  ; 
Aii'l  Icnow  the  Fort  of  Life  is  soon 
Betray'd  to  Death  by  Sorrow  ! 

Death  claims  us  all : — then.  Grief,  away  ! 

We'll  own  no  meaner  ma>ter  ; 
The  clouds  that  darken  round  the  day. 

But  bring  the  night  the  faster. 

Love  — feast — be  merry  while  on  earth, 

Such,  Grave,  should  be  thy  moral  ; 
E'en  Death  himself  is  friends  with  Mirth, 

And  veils  the  tomb  with  laurel. f 

"While  gazing  on  the  eyes  I  love, 

New  life  to  mine  is  given — 
If  joy  the  lot  of  saints  above, 

Joy  fits  us  best  for  Heaven." 

To  this  song,  which  was  much  applauded,  succeeded 
those  light  and  witty  tales  in  which  the  Italian  novelists  fur- 
nished Voltaire  and  Marmontel  with  a  model — each,  in  his 
or  her  turn,  taking  up  the  discourse,  and  with  an  equal  dex- 
terity avoiding  every  lugubrious  image  or  mournful  reflec- 
tion that  might  remind  those  graceful  idlers  of  the  vicinity 
of  death.  At  any  other  time  the  temper  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  young  Lord  di  Castello  would  have  fitted  him 
to  enjoy  and  to  shine  in  that  Arcadian  court.  But  now  he 
in  vain  sought  to  dispel  the  gloom  from  his  brow,  and  the 
anxious  thousfht  from  his  heart.  He  revolved  the  intelli- 
gence  he  had  received'  wondered,  guessed,  hoped,  and 
dreaded  still  ;  and  if  for  a  moment  his  mind  returned  to  the 

*  I  know  not  if  this  be  the  same  Visdoinini  who,  three  years  afterwards,  with  one  of  the 
Medici,  conducted  so  gallant  a  reinforcement  to  Scarpena,  then  besieged  by  Visconti  d' 
Olegoio. 

■*  At  th  ■:  ti  'P.  in  Ttnlv.  the  laurel  was  frequently  planted  over  the  dead. 
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scene  about  him,  his  nature,  too  truly  poetical  for  the  false 
sentiment  of  the  place,  asked  itself  in  what,  save  the  polished 
exterior,  and  the  graceful  circumstance,  the  mirth  that  he 
now  so  reluctantly  witnessed,  differed  from  the  brutal  revels 
in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria — each  alike  in  its  motive, 
though  so  differing  in  the  manner — equally  callous  and 
equally  selfish,  coining  horror  into  enjoyment.  Tlie  fair 
Mariana,  whose  partner  had  been  reft  from  her,  as  the  queen 
had  related,  was  in  no  mind  to  lose  the  new  one  slie  had 
gained.  She  pressed  upon  him  from  time  to  time  the  wine- 
flask  and  the  fruits  ;  and  in  those  unmeaning  courtesies  her 
hand  gently  lingered  upon  his.  At  length,  the  hour  arrived 
when  the  companions  retired  to  the  palace  during  the  fier- 
cer heats  of  noon — to  come  forth  again  in  the  declining  sun, 
to  sup  by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  to 
make  merry  by  torchlight  and  the  stars  till  the  hour  of  rest. 
But  Adrian,  not  willing  to  continue  the  entertainment,  no 
sooner  found  himself  in  the  ayjartmcnt  to  which  he  was  con- 
ducted, than  he  resolved  to  effect  a  silent  escape,  as  under 
all  circumstances  the  shortest,  and  not  perhajis  the  least 
courteous,  farewell  left  to  him.  Accordingly,  when  all 
seemed  quiet  and  hushed  in  the  repose  common  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South  during  that  hour,  he  left  his  apart- 
ment, descended  the  stairs,  passed  the  outer  court,  and  was 
already  at  the  gate,  when  he  heard  himself  called  by  a  voice 
that  spoke  vexation  and  alarm.  He  turned  to  behold  Ma- 
riana. 

"Why,  how  now,  Signer  di  Castcllo,  is  our  company  so 
unpleasing,  is  our  music  so  jarring,  or  are  our  brows  so 
wrinkled,  that  you  should  fly  as  the  traveller  flies  from  the 
witches  he  surprises  at  Benevento  ?  Nay,  you  cannot  mean 
to  leave  us  yet?  " 

"  Fair  dame,"  returned  the  cavalier,  somewhat  disconcer- 
ted, "  it  is  in  vain  that  I  seek  to  rally  my  mournful  spirits, 
or  to  fit  myself  for  the  court  to  which  nothing  sad  should 
come.  Your  laws  hang  about  me  like  a  culprit — better 
timely  flight  than  harsh  expulsion." 

As  he  spoke  he  moved  on,  and  would  have  passed  the 
gate,  but  Mariana  caught  his  arm. 

•'  Nay,"  said  she,  softly ;  "  are  there  no  eyes  of  dark  light, 
and  no  neck  of  wintry  snow,  that  can  compensate  to  thee 
for  the  absent  one  ?  Tarry  and  forget,  as  doubtless  in  ab- 
sence even  thou  art  forgotten  I  " 

"  Lady,"   answered  Adrian,  with  great  gravity,  not  un- 
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mixed  with  an  ill-suppressed  disdain,  "  I  have  not  sojourned 
long-  enough  amidst  the  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,  to  blunt 
my  heart  and  spirit  into  callousness  to  all  around.  Enjoy, 
il  thou  canst,  and  gather  the  rank  roses  of  the  sepulchre  ; 
but  to  me,  haunted  still  by  funereal  images,  beauty  fails  to 
bring  delight,  and  love,  even  holy  love — seems  darkened  by 
the  shadow  of  death.     Pardon  me,  and  farewell." 

''Go,  then,"  said  the  Florentine,  stung  and  enraged  at 
his  coldness  ;  "go  and  find  your  mistress  amidst  the  asso- 
ciations on  which  it  pleases  your  philosophy  to  dwell.  I 
did  but  deceive  thee,  blind  fool  !  as  I  had  hoped  for  thine 
own  good,  when  I  told  thee  Irene  (was  th.at  her  name  ?)  was 
gone  from  Florence.  Of  her  I  know  naught,  and  heard 
naught,  save  from  thee.  Go  back  and  search  the  vault,  and 
see  whether  thou  lovest  her  still !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

We  Obtain  what  we  Seek,  and  Know  it  not. 

In  the  fiercest  heat  of  the  day,  and  on  foot,  Adrian  re- 
turned to  Florence.  As  he  approached  the  city,  all  that 
festive  and  gallant  scene  he  had  quitted  seemed  to  him 
like  a  dream  ;  a  vision  of  the  gardens  and  bowers  of  an 
enchantress,  from  which  he  woke  abruptly  as  a  criminal 
may  wake  on  the  morning  of  his  doom  to  see  the  scaffold 
and  the  deathsman  ; — so  much  did  each  silent  and  lonely 
step  into  the  funereal  city  bring  back  his  bewildered 
thoughts  at  once  to  life  and  to  death.  The  parting  words 
of  Mariana  sounded  like  a  knell  at  his  heart.  And  now,  as 
he  passed  on — the  heat  of  the  day,  the  lurid  atmosphere, 
long  fatigue,  alternate  exhaustion  and  excitement,  combin- 
ing with  the  sickness  of  disappointment,  the  fretting  con- 
sciousness of  precious  moments  irretrievably  lost,  and  his 
utter  despair  of  forming  any  systematic  mode  of  search — • 
fever  began  rapidly  to  burn  through  his  veins.  His  tem- 
ples felt  oppressed  as  with  the  weight  of  a  mountain  ;  his 
lips  parched  with  intolerable  thirst  ;  his  strength  seemed 
suddenly  to  desert  him  ;  and  it  was  with  pain  and  labor 
that  he  dragged  one  laniruid  limb  after  the  other. 

"  I  feel  it,"  thought    he,  with    the  loathing   nausea  and 
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shivering  dread  with  which  nature  struggles  over  against 
deatli  ;  "  I  feel  it  upon  nio — tlie  Devouring  and  the  Viewless 
—  I  shall  perish,  and  without  saving  her;  nor  shall  even 
one  grave  contain  us  !  " 

But  these  thoughts  served  rapidly  to  augment  the  dis- 
ease which  began  to  prey  upon  him  ;  and  ere  he  reached 
the  interior  of  the  city,  even  thought  itself  forsook  him. 
The  images  of  men  and  houses  grew  indistinct  and  shadowy 
before  his  eyes  ;  the  burning  pavement  became  imsteady 
and  reeling  beneath  his  feet  ;  delirium  gathered  over  him, 
and  he  went  on  his  way  muttering  broken  and  incoherent 
words  ;  the  few  who  met  tied  from  him  in  dismay.  Even 
the  monks,  still  continuing  their  solemn  and  sad  pro- 
cessions, passed  with  a  murmured  bene  volns  to  the  other 
side  from  that  on  which  his  steps  swerved  and  faltered. 
And  from  a  booth  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  four  Becchini, 
drinking  together,  fixed  upon  him  from  their  black  masks 
the  gaze  that  vultures  fix  upon  some  dying  wanderer  of  the 
desert.  Still  he  crept  on,  stretching  out  his  arms  like  a 
man  in  the  dark,  and  seeking  with  the  vague  sense  that  yet 
struggled  against  the  gathering  delirium,  to  find  out  the 
mansion  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  home  ;  though  many  as 
fair  to  live,  and  as  meet  to  die  in,  stood  with  open  portals 
before  and  beside  his  path. 

"Irene,  Irene!"  he  cried,  sometimes  in  a  muttered  and 
low  tone,  sometimes  in  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek,  "where 
art  thou?  Where  ?  I  come  to  snatch  thee  from  them  ;  they 
shall  not  have  thee,  the  foul  and  ugly  fiends  !  Pah  !  how 
the  air  smells  of  dead  flesh  !  Irene,  Irene  !  we  will  away  to 
mine  own  palace  and  the  heavenly  lake — Irene!" 

While  thus  benighted,  and  thus  exclaiming,  two  females 
suddenly  emerged  from  a  neigiiboring  house,  masked  and 
mantled. 

"V'ain  wisdom  !  "  said  the  taller  and  slighter  of  the  two, 
whose  mantle,  it  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  was  of  a  deep 
blue,  richly  broidered  with  silver,  of  a  shape  and  a  color  not 
common  in  Florence,  but  usual  in  Rome,  where  the  dress 
of  ladies  of  the  higher  rank  was  singularly  bright  in  hue 
and  ample  in  fold — thus  differing  frf^m  the  simpler  and 
more  slender  draperies  of  the  Tuscan  fashion — "Vain  wis- 
dom, to  fly  a  relentless  and  certain  doom  !  " 

"Why,  thou  wouldst  not  have  us  hold  the  same  home 
with  three  of  the  dead  in  the  next  chamber — strangers,  too, 
to  us — when  Florence  has  so  many  empty  halls  ?   Trust  me, 
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we  shall  not  walk  far  ere  we  suit  ourselves  with  a  safer 
lodgment." 

"  Hitherto,  indeed,  we  have  been  miraculously  pre- 
served," sighed  the  other,  whose  voice  and  shape  were  those 
of  extreme  youth  ;  "  yet  would  that  we  knew  where  to  fly — 
what  mount,  what  wood,  what  cavern,  held  my  brother  and 
his  faithful  Nina  ?     I  am  sick  with  horrors  !  " 

"Irene,  Irene  !  Well  then,  if  thou  art  at  Milan  or  some 
Lombard  town,  why  do  I  linger  here  ?  To  horse,  to  horse! 
Oh,  no,  no  !  not  the  horse  with  the  bells  !  not  the  death- 
cart."  With  a  cry,  a  shriek,  louder  than  the  loudest  of  the 
sick  man's,  broke  that  young  female  away  from  her  com- 
panion. It  seemed  as  if  a  single  step  took  her  to  the  side 
of  Adrian.  She  cauglit  his  arm — she  looked  in  his  face — she 
met  his  unconscious  eyes  bright  with  a  fearful  fire.  "  It  has 
seized  him  !  "  (she  then  said  in  a  deep  but  calm  tone) — 
"the  Plague!" 

"Away,  away!  are  you  mad?"  cried  her  companion; 
"hence,  hence, — touch  me  not  now  thou  hast  touched  him 
— go  ! — here  we  part !  " 

"  Help  me  to  bear  him  somewhere  ;  see,  he  faints,  he 
droops,  he  falls  ! — help  me,  dear  Signora,  for  pitv,  for  the 
love  of  God  !  " 

"  But,  whollv  possessed  by  the  selfish  fear  which  over- 
came all  humanity  in  that  miserable  time,  the  elder  woman, 
though  naturally  kind,  pitiful,  and  benevolent,  fled  rapidly 
away,  and  soon  vanished.  Thus  left  alone  with  Adrian, 
who  had  now,  in  the  fierceness  of  the  fever  that  preyed 
within  him,  fallen  on  the  ground,  the  strength  and  nerve  of 
that  young  girl  did  not  forsake  her.  She  ttjre  off  the  heavy 
mantle  which  encumbered  her  arms,  and  cast  it  from  her  ; 
and  then,  lifting  up  the  face  of  her  lover — for  who  but 
Irene  was  that  weak  woman,  thus  shrinking  not  from  the 
contagion  of  death  ?  -  slic  supported  him  on  her  breast,  and 
called  aloud  and  again  for  help.  At  length  tlie  Becchini, 
in  the  booth  before  noticed  (hardened  in  their  profession, 
and  who,  thus  hardened,  better  than  the  most  cautious, 
escaped  the  pestilence),  lazily  approached — "  Quicker, 
quicker,  for  Christ's  love!"  said  Irene.  "I  have  much 
gold  ;  I  will  reward  you  well:  help  me  to  bear  him  under 
the  nearest  roof." 

"  Leave  him  to  us,  young  lady  :  we  have  had  our  eye 
upon  him,"  said  one  of  the  grave-diggers.  "We'll  do  our 
duty  by  him,  first  and  last." 
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"  No — no  !  touch  not  his  liead — that  is  iny  care.  There, 
I  will  help  you  ;  so, — now  then, — but  be  gentle  !" 

Assisted  by  these  portentous  officers,  Irene,  who  would 
not  release  her  hold,  but  seemed  to  watch  over  the  beloved 
eyes  and  lips  (set  and  closed  as  they  were),  as  if  to  look 
back  the  soul  from  parting",  bore  Adrian  into  a  neighboring 
house,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed  ;  from  which  Irene  (preserv- 
ing, as  only  women  do,  in  such  times,  the  presence  of  mind 
and  vigilant  providence  which  make  so  sublime  a  contrast 
with  their  keen  susceptibilities)  caused  them  first  to  cast  ofi" 
the  draperies  and  clothing,  which  miglit  retain  additional  in- 
fection. She  then  despatched  them  for  new  furniture,  and 
for  whatsoever  leech  money  might  yet  bribe  to  a  duly  now 
chiefly  abandoned  to  those  heroic  Brotherhoods,  who,  how- 
ever vilified  in  modern  judgment  by  the  crimes  (^f  some  un- 
worthy members,  were  yet,  in  the  dark  times,  the  best,  the 
bravest,  and  the  holiest  agents  to  whom  God  ever  delegated 
the  power  to  resist  the  oppressor — to  feed  the  hungry — to 
minister  to  woe  ;  and  who,  alone  amidst  that  fiery  pesti- 
lence (loosed,  as  it  were,  a  demon  from  the  abyss,  to  shiver 
into  atoms  all  that  binds  the  world  to  Virtue  and  to  Law), 
seemed  to  awaken,  as  by  the  sound  of  an  angel's  trumpet, 
to  that  noblest  chivalry  of  the  Cross — whose  faith  is  the 
scorn  of  self — whose  hope  is  beyond  the  J.azar-house  — 
whose  feet,  already  winged  for  immortality,  trampled,  with 
a  conqueror's  march,  upon  the  graves  of  Death  ! 

While  this  the  ministry  and  the  office  of  love, —  along 
that  street  in  which  Adrian  and  Irene  had  met  at  last — came 
singing,  reeling,  roaring,  the  dissolute  and  abandoned  crew 
who  had  fixed  their  quarters  in  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria 
de'  Pazzi,  their  bravo  chief  at  their  head,  and  a  nun  (wo  long- 
er in  nun's  garments)  upon  either  arm.  "A  health  to  the 
Plague  !  "  shouted  the  ruffian  ;  "A  health  to  the  Plague  !  " 
echoed  his  frantic  Bacchanals. 

"  A  health  to  the  Plague,  may  she  ever,  as  now, 
Loose  the  rogue  from  liis  chain,  and  the  nun  from  her  vow  ; 
To  the  goaler  a  sword — to  llie  captive  a  key, 
Hurrah  for  Earth's  curse  ! — 'tis  a  blessing  to  me." 

"  Holla  !  "  cried  the  chief,  stopping  ;  "  here,  Margherita ; 
here's  a  brave  cloak  for  thee,  my  girl :  silver  enow  on  it  to 
fill  thy  purse,  if  it  ever  grow  empty  ;  which  it  may,  if  ever 
the  plague  grow  slack." 

"  Nay,"   said   the   girl,    who,    amidst   all    the   havoc   of 
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debauch,  retained  much  of  youth  and  beauty  in  her  form 
and  face  ;  "  nay,  Guidotto  ;  perhaps  it  has  infection." 

''  Pooh,  child,  silver  never  infects.  Clap  it  on,  clap  it 
on.  Besides,  fate  is  fate,  and  when  it  is  thine  hour  there 
will  be  other  means  besides  the  gavocciolo." 

So  saying,  he  seized  the  mantle,  threw  it  roughly  over 
her  shoulders,  and  dragged  her  on  as  before,  half-pleased 
with  the  finer}',  half-frightened  with  the  danger;  while 
gradually  died  away,  along  the  lurid  air  and  the  mournful 
streets,  the  chant  of  that  most  miserable  mirth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Error. 

For  three  days,  the  fatal  three  days,  did  Adrian  remain 
bereft  of  strength  and  sense.  But  he  was  not  smitten  by 
the  scourge  which  his  devoted  and  generous  nurse  had 
anticipated.  It  was  a  fie.'-ce'  and  dangerous  fever,  brought 
on  by  the  great  fatigue,  restlessness,  and  terrible  agitation 
he  had  undergone. 

No  professional  mediciner  could  be  found  to  attend 
him ;  but  a  good  friar,  better  perhaps  skilled  in  the  healing 
art  than  many  who  claimed  its  monopoly,  visited  him  daily. 
And  in  the  long  and  frequent  absences  to  which  his  other 
and  numerous  duties  compelled  the  monk,  there  was  one 
ever  at  hand  t©  smooth  the  pillow,  to  wipe  the  brow,  to  listen 
to  the  moan,  to  watch  the  sleep.  And  even  in  that  dismal 
office,  when,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  sufferer,  her  name,  coupled 
with  terms  of  passionate  endearment,  broke  from  his  lips,  a 
thrill  of  strange  pleasure  crossed  the  heart  of  the  betrothed, 
which  she  chid  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  But  even  the  most 
unearthly  love  is  selfish  in  the  rapture  of  being  loved  \ 
Words  cannot  tell,  heart  cannot  divine,  the  mingled  emotions 
that  broke  over  her  when,  in  some  of  these  incoherent  rav- 
ings, she  dimly  understood  that  for  her  the  city  had  been 
sought,  the  death  dared,  the  danger  incurred.  And,  as  then 
bending  passionately  to  kiss  that  burning  brow,  her  tears 
fell  fast  over  the  idol  of  her  youth,  the  fountains  from 
which  they  gushed  were  those,  fathomless  and  countless, 
which  a  life  could  not  weep  away.     Not  an  impulse  of  the 
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human  and  the  woman  heart  tliat  was  not  stirred  ;  the 
adoring  gratitude,  tiic  meek  wonder  thus  to  l><:  loved,  wliiie 
deeming  it  so  simjile  a  merit  tlius  A' love  ; — as  if  all  sacrifice 
ill  her  were  a  thing  of  course,—/*'  her,  a  virtue  nature  could 
not  paragon,  worlds  could  not  repay  !  And  there  he  lay, 
the  victim  to  his  own  fearless  faith,  lielplcss — dependent 
upon  lier — a  thing  between  life  and  death,  to  thank,  to  serve 
— to  be  proud  of,  yet  protect,  to  com])assionate,  yet  revere 
— the  saver,  to  be  saved!  Never  seemed  one  object  to 
demand  at  once  from  a  single  heart  so  many  and  so  pro- 
found emotions  ;  the  romantic  entluisiasin  of  the  girl — the 
fond  idolatry  of  the  bride — the  watchful  providence  of  the 
mother  over  her  child. 

And  strange  to  say,  with  all  the  excitement  of  that 
lonely  watch,  scarcely  stirring  from  his  side,  taking  food 
only  that  her  strengtli  tnight  not  fail  her, — unable  to  close 
her  eyes, — though,  from  the  same  cause,  she  wovdd  fain 
have  taken  rest,  when  slumber  fell  upon  her  charge — with 
all  such  wear  and  tear  of  frame  and  heart,  she  seemed  won- 
derfully supported.  And  the  holy  man  marvelled,  in  each 
visit,  to  see  tlie  cheek  of  the  nurse  still  fresh,  and  her  eye 
still  bright.  In  her  own  superstition  she  tiiought  and  felt 
that  Heaven  gifted  her  with  a  preternatural  power  to  be 
true  to  so  sacred  a  charge;  and  in  this  fancy  she  did  not 
wholly  err  : — for  Heaven  did  gift  her  with  that  diviner 
power,  when  it  planted  in  so  soft  a  heart  the  enduring  might 
and  energy  of  Affection  !  The  friar  had  visited  the  sick 
man  late  on  the  third  night,  and  administered  to  him  a 
strong  sedative.  "This  night,"  said  he  to  Irene,  "will  be 
the  crisis  :  should  he  awaken,  as  I  trust  he  may,  with  a  re- 
turning consciousness,  and  a  calm  pulse,  he  will  live  :  if  not, 
young  daughter,  prepare  for  the  worst.  But  should  you 
note  any  turn  in  tlie  disease  that  may  excite  alarm,  or  re- 
quire my  attendance,  this  scroll  will  inform  you  where  I  am, 
if  God  spare  mc  still,  at  each  hour  of  the  night  and  morning." 

The  monk  retired,  and  Irene  resumed  her  watch. 

The  sleep  of  Adrian  was  at  first  broken  and  interrupted 
— his  features,  his  exclamations,  his  gestures,  all  evinced 
great  agony,  whether  mental  or  bodily  :  it  seemed,  as  per- 
haps it  was,  a  fierce  and  doubtful  struggle  between  life  and 
death  for  the  conquest  of  the  sleeper.  Patient,  silent, 
breathing  but  by  long-drawn  gasps,  Irene  sat  at  the  bed- 
head. The  lamp  was  removed  to  the  further  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  its  ray,  shaded  by  the  draperies,  did  not  suf- 
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fice  to  give  to  her  gaze  more  than  the  outline  of  the  coun- 
tenance she  watched.  In  that  awful  suspense,  all  the 
thoughts  that  hitherto  had  stirred  her  mind  lay  hushed  and 
mute.  She  was  only  sensible  to  that  unutterable  fear  which 
few  of  us  have  been  hap{)y  enough  not  to  know.  That 
crushing  weight  under  which  we  can  scarcely  breathe  or 
move,  the  avalanche  over  us,  freezing  and  suspended,  which 
we  cannot  escape  from,  beneath  which,  every  moment,  we 
mav  be  buried  and  overwhelmed.  The  whole  destiny  of 
life  was  in  the  chances  of  that  single  night  !  It  was  just  as 
Adrian  at  last  seemed  to  glide  into  a  deeper  and  serener 
slumber,  that  the  bells  of  the  death-cart  broke  with  their 
boding  knell  the  palpable  silence  of  the  streets.  Now 
hushed,  now  revived,  as  the  cart  stopped  for  its  gloomy  pas- 
sengers, and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  after  every  pause. 
At  length  she  heard  the  heavy  wheels  stop  under  the  very 
casement,  and  a  voice  deep  and  muffled  calling  aloud, 
"  Bring  out  the  dead  !  "  She  rose,  and  with  a  noiseless  step, 
passed  to  secifte  the  door,  when  the  dull  lamp  gleamed 
upon  the  dark  and  shrouded  forms  of  the  Becchini. 

"You  have  not  marked  the  door,  nor  set  out  the  body," 
said  one  gruffly  ;  "but  this  is  the  third  iiig/it .'  He  is  readv 
for  us." 

"  Hush,  lie  sleeps — away,  quick,  it  is  not  the  plague  that 
seized  him." 

"Not  the  plague?"  growled  the  Becchino  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone  ;  "  I  thought  no  other  illness  dared  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  gavocciolo  !  " 

"Go — here's  money  ;  leave  us." 

And  the  grisly  carrier  sullenly  withdrew.  The  cart 
moved  on,  the  bell  renewed  its  summons,  till  slowly  and 
faintly  the  dreadful  larum  died  in  the  distance. 

Shading  the  lamp  with  her  hand,  Irene  stole  to  the  bed- 
side, fearful  that  the  sound  and  the  intrusion  had  disturbed 
the  slumberer.  But  his  face  was  still  locked  as  in  a  vice, 
with  that  iron  sleep.  He  stirred  not — the  breath  scarcely 
passed  his  lips — she  felt  his  pulse,  as  the  wan  hand  lay  on 
the  coverlid,  there  was  a  slight  beat — she  \yas  contented — 
removed  the  light,  and,  retiring  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
placed  the  little  cross  suspended  round  her  neck  upon  the 
table,  and  prayed,  in  her  intense  suffering,  to  Him  who  had 
known  death,  and  who — Son  of  Heaven  though  he  was,  and 
Sovereign  of  the  Seraphim — had  also  prayed,  in  his  earthly 
travail,  that  ilie  cup  might  pass  away. 
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The  morning  broke,  not,  as  in  the  North,  slowly  n^nd 
through  shadow,  but  with  the  sudden  glory  with  which  in 
those  climates  day  leaps  upon  eartli— like  a  giant  from  his 
sleep.  A  sudden  smile — a  burnished  glow — and  night  had 
vanished.  Adrian  still  slept  ;  not  a  muscle  seemed  to  have 
stirred  ;  the  sleep  was  even  heavier  than  before  ;  the  silence 
became  a  burthen  upon  the  air.  Now,  in  that  exceeding 
torpor  so  like  unto  death,  the  solitary  watcher  became 
alarmed  and  terrified.  Time  passed — morning  glided  to 
noon— still  not  a  sound  nor  motion.  The  sun  was  mid-way 
in  heaven — the  friar  came  not.  And  now  again  touching 
Adrian's  pulse,  she  felt  no  ihitter — she  gazed  on  him,  ap- 
palled and  confounded;  surely  naught  living  could  be  so 

still  and  pale.      "Was  it  indeed  sleep,  might  it  not  be " 

she  turned  away,  sick  and  frozen  ;  her  tongue  chn-e  to  her 
lips.  Why  did  the  father  tarry  ? — she  would  go  to  him^^ 
she  would  learn  the  worst — she  could  ft>rbear  no  longer. 
She  glanced  over  the  scroll  the  monk  had  left  her:  "  From 
sunrise,"  it  said,  "  I  shall  be  at  the  Convent  *of  the  Domini- 
cans. Death  has  stricken  many  of  the  brethren."  The  con- 
vent was  at  some  distance,  but  she  knew  the  spot,  and  fear 
would  wing  her  steps.  She  gave  one  wistfid  look  at  the 
sleeper,  and  rushed  from  the  house.  "  I  shall  see  thee  again 
presently,"  she  miu-mured.  Alas  I  what  hope  can  calculate 
beyond  the  moment?  And  who  shall  claim  the  tenure  of 
"  The  Again?" 

It  was  not  many  minutes  after  Irene  had  left  the  room, 
ere,  with  a  long  sigh,  Adrian  opened  his  eyes — an  altered 
and  another  man  ;  the  fever  was  gone,  the  reviving  pulse 
beat  low  indeed,  but  calm.  His  mind  was  once  more  mas- 
ter of  his  body,  and  though  weak  and  feeble,  the  danger  was 
past,  and  life  and  intellect  regained. 

"  I  have  slept  long,"  he  muttered  ;  "  and  oh,  such  dreams  ! 
And  methought  I  saw  Irene,  but  could  not  speak  to  her,  and 
while  I  attempted  to  grasp  her,  her  face  changed,  her  form 
dilated,  and  I  was  in  the  clutch  of  the  foul  grave-digger.  It 
is  late — the  sun  is  high — I  must  be  up  and  stirring.  Irene 
is  in  Lombardy.  No,  no  ;  that  was  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie  ;  she 
is  at  Florence,  I  must  renew  my  search." 

As  this  dutv  came  to  his  remembrance,  he  rose  from  the 
bed — he  was  amazed  at  his  own  debility  :  at  first  he  could 
not  stand  without  support  from  the  wall  ;  by  degrees,  how- 
ever, he  so  far  regained  the  mastery  of  his  limbs  as  to  walk, 
thuuj^h  with  effort  and  pain.     A  ravening  hunger    preyed 
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upon  him,  he  found  some  scanty  and  light  food  in  the  cham- 
ber, wi^ich  lie  devoured  eagerly.  And  with  scarce  less 
eagerness  laved  his  enfeeliled  form  and  haggard  face  with 
the  water  that  stood  at  hand,  lie  now  felt  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated, and  began  to  indue  his  garments,  which  he  found 
thrown  on  a  heap  beside  the  bed.  He  gazed  with  surprise 
and  a  kind  of  self-compassion  u[)on  his  emaciated  hands  and 
slirunken  limbs,  and  began  now  to  comprehend  that  he  must 
have  had  some  severe  but  unconscious  illness.  "Alone, 
too,"  thought  he;  "no  one  near  to  tend  me!  Nature  my 
only  nurse  !  but  alas  !  alas  !  how  long  a  time  may  thus  have 

been  wasted,  and  my  adored   Irene quick,  quick,  not  a 

moment  more  will  I  lose.'' 

He  soon  found  liimself  in  the  open  street  :  the  air  re, 
vived  him  ;  and  that  morning  sprung  up  the  blessed  breeze- 
the  first  known  for  weeks.  He  wandered  on  very  slowly 
and  feebly  till  he  came  to  a  broad  square,  from  which,  in 
the  vista,  might  be  seen  one  of  the  principal  gates  of 
Florence,  and  the  fig-trees  and  olive-groves  beyond.  It 
was  tlien  tliat  a  pilgrim  of  tall  stature  approached  towards 
him  as  from  the  gate  ;  his  hood  was  thrown  back,  and  gave 
to  view  a  countenance  of  great  but  sad  command  ;  a  face,  in 
whose  high  features,  massive  brow,  and  proud,  unshrinking 
gaze,  shaded  by  an  expression  of  melancholy  more  stern 
than  soft,  Xature  seemed  to  have  written  majesty,  and  Fate 
disaster.  As  in  that  silent  and  dreary  place,  these  two,  the 
only  tenants  of  the  street,  now  encountered,  Adrian  stopped 
abruptly,  and  said  in  a  startled  and  doubting  voice  :  "  Do 
I  dream  still,  or  do  I  behold  Rienzi  ?" 

The  pilgrim  paused,  also,  as  he  heard  the  name,  and 
gazing  long  on  the  attenuated  features  of  the  young  lord, 
said  :  "  I  am  he  that  was  Rienzi  1  and  you,  pale  shadow,  is 
it  in  this  grave  of  Italy  that  I  meet  with  the  gay  and  high 
Colonna  ?  Alas,  young  friend,"  he  added,  in  a  more  relaxed 
and  kindly  voice,  "  hath  the  plague  not  spared  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  nobles?  Come,  I,  the  cruel  and  the  harsh 
Tribune,  /will  be  thy  nurse  :  he  who  might  have  been  my 
brother,  shall  yet  claim  from  me  a  brother's  care." 

With  these  words  he  wound  his  arm  tenderly  round 
Adrian  ;  and  the  young  noble,  touched  by  his  compassion, 
and  agitated  by  the  surprise,  leaned  upon  Rienzi's  breast 
in  silence. 

"  Poor  youth,"  resumed  the  Tribune,  for  so,  since  rather 
fallen  than  deposed,  he   may  yet  be   called  ;  "  I  ever  loved 
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the  young  (my  brother  died  young) ;  and  you  more   than 
most.     What  fatality  brought  thee  liither?" 
'"Irene,"  replied  Adrian,  falteringlv. 

"  Is  it  so,  really?  Art  thou  a  Colonna,  and  yet  prize 
the  fallen  ?  The  same  duty  has  brought  me  also  to  the  city 
of  Death.  From  the  furthest  south — over  the  mountains 
of  the  robber — through  the  fastnesses  of  my  foes — through 
towns  in  which  the  herald  proclaimed  in  my  ear  the  price 
of  my  head — I  have  passed  hither,  on  foot  and  alone,  safe 
under  the  wings  of  the  Almighty  One.  Young  man,  thou 
shouldst  have  left  this  task  to  one  who  bears  a  wizard's 
life,  and  whom  Heaven  and  earth  yet  reserve  for  an 
appointed  end  !  " 

The  Tribune  said  this  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice  ;  and 
in  his  raised  eyes  and  solemn  brow  might  be  seen  how 
much  his  reverses  had  deepened  his  fanaticism,  and  added 
even  to  the  sanguineness  of  his  hopes. 

"But,"  asked  Adrian,  withdrawing  gently  from  Rienzi's 
arm,  "  thou  knowest,  then,  where  Irene  is  to  be  found  ; 
let  us  go  together.  Lose  not  a  moment  in  this  talk  ;  time 
is  of  inestimable  value,  and  a  moment  in  this  city  is  often 
but  the  border  to  eternity." 

"  Right,"  said  Rienzi,  awakening  to  his  object.  "  But 
fear  not,  1  have  dreamt  that  I  shall  save  her,  the  gem  and 
darling  of  my  house.      Fear  not,  /  have  no  fear." 

"Know  vou  where  to  seek?"  said  Adrian,  impatiently; 
"the  convent  holds  far  other  guests." 

"  Ha  I  so  said  my  dream  I" 

"Talk  not  now  of  dreams,"  said  the  lover,  "  but  if  you 
have  no  other  guide,  let  us  part  at  once  in  quest  of  her.  I 
will  take  yonder  street,  you  take  the  opposite,  and  at  sun- 
set let  us  meet  in  the  same  spot." 

"Rash  man!  "said  the  Tribune,  with  great  solemnity, 
"  scoff  not  at  the  visions  which  Heaven  makes  a  parable  to 
its  Chosen.  Thou  seekest  council  of  thy  human  wisdom  ; 
I,  less  presumptuous,  follow  the  hand  of  the  mysterious 
Providence,  moving  even  now  before  my  gaze  as  a  pillar  of 
light  through  the  wilderness  of  dread.  Ay,  meet  we  here 
at  sunset,  and  prove  whose  guide  is  the  most  unerring.  If 
my  dream  tell  me  true,  I  shall  see  my  sister  living,  ere  the 
sun  reach  yonder  hill,  and  by  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mark." 

The  grave  earnestness  with  which  Rienzi  spoke  im- 
pressed  Adrian  with   a  hope   which   his   reason  would  not 
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acknowledge.  He  saw  him  depart  with  that  proud  and 
stately  step  to  which  his  sweeping  garments  gave  a  yet  more 
imposing  dignity,  and  tlicn  passed  up  the  street  to  tlie  right 
hand.  He  had  not  got  half-way  wlien  lie  felt  himself 
pulled  by  the  mantle.  He  turned,  and  saw  the  shapeless 
mask  of  a  Becchino. 

"  I  feared  vou  were  sped,  and  that  another  had  cheated 
me  of  my  office,"  said  the  grave-digger,  "  seeing  that  you 
returned  not  to  the  old  prince's  palace.  You  don't  know 
me  from  the  rest  of  us,  I  see,  but  I  am  the  one  you  told  to 
seek — ■ — ^" 

"Irene!" 

"Yes,  Irene  di  Gabrini  ;   you  promised  ample  reward." 

"You  shall  hav^e  it." 

"  Folhnv  me." 

The  Becchino  strode  on,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  mansion. 
He  knocked  twice  at  the  porter's  entrance,  an  old  woman 
cautiously  opened  the  door.  "Fear  not,  good  aunt,"  said 
the  grave-digger  ;  "this  is  the  young  lord  I  spoke  to  thee 
of.  ThoLi  sayest  thou  hadst  two  ladies  in  the  palace,  who 
alone  survived  of  all  the  lodgers,  and  their  names  were 
Bianca  de  Medici,  and — what  was  the  other  ?  " 

"Irene  di  Gabrini,  a  Roman  lady.  But  I  told  thee  this 
was  the  fourth  day  they  left  the  house,  terrified  by  the 
deaths  within  it." 

"Thou  didst  so  :  and  was  there  anything  remarkable  in 
the  dress  of  the  Signora  di  Gabrini  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  told  thee  :  a  blue  mantle,  such  as  I  have 
rarelv  seen,  wrought  with  silver." 

"  Was  the  broidery  that  of  stars,  silver  stars,"  exclaimed 
Adrian,  "with  a  sun  in  the  centre?" 

"It  was." 

"Alas  !  alas  !  the  arms  of  the  Tribune's  family!  I  re-, 
member  how  I  praised  the  mantle  the  first  day  she  wore  if. 
— the  day  on  which  we  were  betrothed  ! " 

And  the  lover  at  once  conjectured  the  secret  sentiment 
which  had  induced  Irene  to  retain  thus  carefully  a  robe  so 
endeared  by  association. 

"You  know  no  more  of  your  lodgers?" 

"  Nothing." 

"And  is  this  all  you  have  learned,  knave?"  cried 
Adrian. 

"  Patience.  I  must  bring  you  from  proof  to  proof,  and 
link  to  link,  in  order  to  win  my  reward.     Follow,  signor. " 
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The  Becchino  then  passing  through  the  several  lanes 
and  streets,  arrived  at  another  house  of  less  magnificent 
size  and  architecture.  Again  lie  tapped  thrice  at  the  par- 
lor door,  and  this  time  came  forth  a  man  withered,  old,  and 
palsied,  whom  death  seemed  to  disdain  to  strike. 

"  Signor  Astuccio,"  said  the  Becchino,  "  pardon  mc  ; 
but  I  told  thee  I  might  trouble  thee  again.  This  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  wants  to  know,  what  is  often  best  unknown  — 
but  that  is  not  my  alTair.  Did  a  lady — young  and  beautiful 
— with  dark  hair,  and  of  a  slender  form,  enter  this  house, 
stricken  with  the  first  symptom  of  the  plague,  three  days 
since  ?" 

"Ay,  thou  knowest  that  well  enough  ;  and  thou  knowest 
still  better,  tliat  she  has  departed  these  two  days  :  it  was 
quick  work  with  her,  quicker  than  with  most !  " 

"  Did  she  wear  anything  remarkable  ?" 

"  Ves,  troublesome  man  :  a  blue  cloak  with  stars  of 
silver." 

"Couldst  tliou  guess  aught  of  her  previous  circum- 
stances ?" 

"  Xo,  save  that  she  raved  much  about  the  nunnery  of 
Santa  Maria  de'  Pazzi,  and  bravos,  and  sacrilege." 

"Are  you  satisfied,  signor?"  asked  the  grave-digger, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  turning  to  Adrian.  "  But  no,  1  will 
satisfy  thee  better,  if  thou  hast  courage.    Wilt  thou  follow  ?  " 

''I  comprehend  thee  ;  lead  on.  Courage  !  what  is  there 
on  earth  now  to  fear  ? " 

Muttering  to  himself,  "Ay,  leave  me  alone.  I  have  a 
head  worth  something  ;  I  ask  no  gentleman  to  go  by  my 
word  ;  I  will  make  his  own  eyes  the  judge  of  what  my 
trouble  is  worth,"  the  grave-digger  now  led  the  way  through 
one  of  the  gates  a  little  out  of  the  city.  And  here,  under  a 
shed,  sat  six  of  his  ghastly  and  ill-omened  brethren,  with 
spades  and  pickaxes  at  their  feet. 

His  guide  now  turned  round  to  Adrian,  whose  face  was     ^ 
set,  and  resolute  in  despair. 

"  Fair  signor,"  said  he,  with  some  touch  of  lingering 
compassion,  "  wouldst  thou  really  convince  thine  own  eyes 
and  heart  ? — the  sight  may  appal,  the  contagion  may  de- 
stroy, thee, — if,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Death  has  not 
already  written  ^  mine'  upon  thee." 

"Raven  of  bode  and  woe  I "  answered  Adrian,  "seest 
thou  not  that  all  I  shrink  from  is  thy  voice  and  aspect  ? 
Show  me  her  I  seek,  living  or  dead." 
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"  I  will  show  her  to  you,  then,"  said  the  Becchino  sul- 
lenly, "  such  as  two  nights  since  she  was  committed  to  my 
charge.  Line  and  lineament  may  already  be  swept  away, 
for  tlie  plague  hath  a  rapid  besom  ;  but  I  have  left  that 
upon  lier  by  which  you  will  know  the  Becchino  is  no  liar. 
Bring  hither  the  torches,  comrades,  and  lift  the  door. 
Never  stare  ;  its  the  gentleman's  whim,  and  he'll  pay  it 
well." 

Turning  to  the  right  while  Adrian  mechanically  followed 
his  conductors,  a  spectacle  whose  dire  philosophy  crushes 
as  with  a  wheel  all  the  pride  of  mortal  man— the  spectacle 
of  that  vault  in  which  earth  hides  all  that  on  earth  flourish- 
ed, rejoiced,  exulted — awaited  his  eye  ! 

The  Becchini  lifted  a  ponderous  grate,  lowered  their 
torches  (scarcely  needed,  for  through  the  aperture  rushed, 
with  a  hideous  glare,  the  light  of  the  burning  sun),  and 
motioned  to  Adrian  to  advance.  He  stood  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  abyss,  and  gazed  below. 

*  '       *V  *  H:  *  * 

****** 

It  Avas  a  large  deep  and  circular  space,  like  the  bottom 
of  an  exhausted  well.  In  niches  cut  into  the  walls  of  earth 
around,  lay,  duly  coffined,  those  who  had  been  the  earliest 
victim.s  of  the  plague,  when  the  Becchino's  market  was  not 
yet  glutted,  and  priest  followed,  and  friend  mourned  the 
dead.  But  on  the  floor  below,  ///<7r  was  the  loathsome  hor- 
ror! Huddled  and  matted  together — some  naked,  some  in 
shrouds  already  black  and  rotten- — lay  the  later  guests,  the 
iHishriven  and  unblest !  Tlie  torches,  the  sun,  streamed 
broad  and  red  over  corruption  in  all  its  stages,  from  the 
pale-blue  tint  and  swollen  shape,  to  the  moistened  undis- 
tinguishable  mass,  or  the  riddled  bones,  where  yet  clung,  in 
strips  and  tatters,  the  black  and  mangled  flesh.  In  many, 
tiie  face  remained  almost  perfect,  while  the  rest  of  the  body 
was  but  bone  ;  the  long  hair,  the  human  face,  surmounting 
the  grisly  skeleton.  There  was  the  iniant,  still  on  the 
mother's  breast  ;  there  was  the  lover,  stretched  across  the 
dainty  limbs  of  his  adored!  The  rats  (for  they  clustered  in 
numbers  to  tha!t  feast),  disturbed,  not  scared,  sat  up  from 
their  horrid  meal  as  the  light  glimmered  over  them,  and 
thousands  of  them  lay  round,  stark,  and  dead,  poisoned  by 
that  they  fed  on  !  There,  too,  the  wild  satire  of  the  grave- 
diggers  had  cast,  though  stripped  of  their  gold  and  jewels, 
the  emblems  that  spoke  of  departed  rank  ; — the  broken  wand 
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of  the  councillor;  the  general's  baton  ;  tlic  priestly  mitre! 
The  foul  and  livid  exhalations  gathered  like  flesh  itself, 
fungous  and  putrid,  upon  the  walls,  and  the 


*_ 
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But  who  shall  detail  the  ineffable  and  unimaginable 
horrors  that  reigned  over  the  palace  where  the  Great  King 
received  the  prisoners  whom  the  sword  of  the  pestilence 
had  subdued  ? 

But  through  all  that  crowded  court — crowded  with  beauty 
and  with  birth,  with  the  strength  of  the  young,  and  the 
honors  of  the  old,  and  the  valor  of  the  brave,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  learned,  and  the  wit  of  the  scorner,  and  the 
piety  of  the  faithful — one  only  figure  attracted  Adrian's 
eye.  Apart  from  the  rest,  a  late  comer — the  long  locks 
streaming  far  and  dark  over  arm  and  breast — lay  a  female, 
the  face  turned  partially  aside,  the  little  seen  not  recogniz- 
able even  by  the  motlier  of  the  dead, — but  wrapped  round  in 
that  fatal  mantle,  on  which,  though  blackened  and  tarnished, 
was  yet  visible  the  starry  heraldry  assumed  by  those  who 
claimed  the  name  of  the  proud  Tribune  of  Rome.  Adrian 
saw  no  more — he  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  the  grave-diggers  : 
when  he  recovered,  he  was  still  without  the  gates  of  Florence 
— reclined  upon  a  green  mound  — his  guide  stood  beside  him, 
holding  his  steed  by  the  bridle  as  it  grazed  patiently  on  the 
neglected  grass.  The  other  brethren  of  the  axe  had  resumed 
their  seat  under  the  shed. 

"  So,  vou  have  revived  !  Ah  !  I  thought  it  was  only  the 
effluvia  ;  few  stand  it  as  we  do.  And  so,  as  your  search  is 
over,  deeming  you  would  now  be  quitting  Florence  if  you 
have  any  sense  left  to  you,  I  went  for  your  good  horse.  I 
have  fed  him  since  your  departure  from  the  palace.  Indeed 
1  fancied  he  would  be  my  perquisite,  but  there  are  plenty 
as  good.  Come,  young  sir,  mount.  I  feel  a  pity  for  you,  I 
know  not  why,  except  that  you  arc  the  only  one  I  have  met  for 
weeks  who  seem  to  c  u^e  ff)r  another  more  than  for  yourself. 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now  that  I  showed  some  brains,  eh  ? 
in  your  service  ;  and  as  I  have  kept  my  promise,  you'll 
keep  yours." 

"  Friend,"  said  Adrian,  "  here  is  gold  enough  to  make 
thee  rich  ;  here,  too,  is  a  jewel  that  merchants  will  tell  thee 
princes  might  vie  to   purchase.     Thou  seemest  honest,  de- 

*  The  devrription  in  the  text  is  borrowed  from  the  famous  wax  work  model  £of  the  interior 
of  the  charnel-house]  at  Florence. 
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spite  thy  calling,  or  thou  mightest  have  robbed  and  mur- 
dered me  lonof  since.     Do  me  one  favor  more." 

"  By  my  poor  mother's  soul,  yes.'' 

"Take  yon — yon  clay  from  that  fearful  place.  Inter  it 
in  some  quiet  and  remote  spot — apart — alone  !  You  prom- 
ise me  1 — you  swear  it  ? — it  is  well  !  And  now  help  me  on 
my  horse.  Farewell,  Italy,  and  if  I  die  not  with  tliis  stroke, 
may  I  die  as  befits  at  once  honor  and  despair — with  trumpet 
and  banner  round  me — in  a  well-fought  field  against  a 
worthy  foe  !  Save  a  knightly  death,  nothing  is  left  to  live 
for !  " 


BOOK  SEVENTH. 


THE  PRISON. 

Fu  rinchiuso  in  una  torre  grossa  e  larga  ;  avea  libri  assai,  suo  Tito  Livio,  sue  stone  di 
Roma,  la  Hibbia,  &c.  —  I'ita  tit  Lola  di  liienzi,  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

He  was  immured  in  a  hie:h  and  spacious  tower ;  he  had  books  enougli,  his  'i'itus  Livius, 
his  histories  of  Rome,  the  Uible,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Avignon — The  two  Pages — The  Stranger  Beauty. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  drama  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  that  of  almost  every  other  master  of  the  same 
art  ;  that  in  the  first,  the  catastrophe  is  rarely  produced  by 
one  single  cause — one  simple  and  continuous  chain  of 
events.  Various  and  complicated  agencies  work  out  the 
final  end.  Unfettered  by  the  rules  of  time  and  place,  each 
time,  each  place  depicted,  presents  us  with  its  appropriate 
change  of  action,  or  of  actors.  Sometimes  the  interest 
seems  to  halt,  to  turn  aside,  to  bring  us  unawares  upon 
objects  hitherto  unnoticed,  or  upon  qualities  of  the  charac- 
ters hitherto  hinted  at,  not  devekjped.  But,  in  reality,  the 
pause  in  the  action  is  but  to  collect,  to  gather  up,  and  to 
grasp,  all  the  varieties  of  circumstances  that  conduce  to  the 
Great  Result  :  and  the  art  of  fiction  is  only  deserted  for  the 
fidelity  of  history.  Whoever  seeks  to  place  before  the 
world  the  true  representation  of  a  man's  life  and  times,  and, 
enlarging  the  Dramatic  into  the  Epic,  extends  his  narrative 
over  the  vicissitudes  of  years,  will  find  himself,  uncon- 
sciously, in  this,  the  imitator  of  Shakspeare.  New  char- 
acters, each  conducive  to  the  end — new  scenes,  each  leading 
to  the  last,  rise  before  him  as  he  proceeds,  sometimes 
seeming  to  the  reader  to  delay,  even  while  they  advance,  the 
dread  catastrophe.  The  sacrificial  procession  sweeps  along, 
swelled  by  new  comers,  losing  many  that  first  joined  it ;  be- 
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fore,  at  last,  the  same  as  a  wliole,  but  differing  in  its  com- 
ponents, the  crowd  reach  the  fated  bourn  of  the  Altar  and 
the  Victim  ! 

It  is  live  years  after  the  date  of  the  events  I  have  re- 
corded, and  my  story  conveys  us  to  the  papal  court  at  Avig- 
non— that  tranquil  scat  of  power,  to  which  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  had  transplanted  the  luxury,  the  pomp,  and  tlie 
vices,  of  the  imperial  city.  Secure  from  the  fraud  or  vio- 
lence of  a  powerful  and  barbarous  nobility,  the  courtiers  of 
the  See  surrendered  themselves  to  a  holiday  of  delight — 
their  repose  was  dev^oted  to  enjoyment,  and  Avignon  pre- 
sented, at  that  day,  perhaps,  the  gayest  and  most  volup- 
tuous society  of  Europe.  The  elegance  of  Clement  VI. 
had  diffused  an  air  of  literary  refinement  over  the  grosser 
pleasures  of  the  place,  and  the  spirit  of  Petrarch  still  con- 
tinued to  work  its  way  through  the  councils  of  faction  and 
the  orgies  of  debauch. 

Innocent  VI.  had  lately  succeeded  Clement,  and  what- 
ever his  own  claims  to  learning,*  he,  at  least,  appreciated 
knowledge  and  intellect  in  others;  so  that  the  graceful  ped- 
antry of  the  time  continued  to  mix  itself  with  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  The  corruption  which  reigned  through  the  whole 
place  was  too  confirmed  to  yield  to  the  example  of  Inno- 
cent, himself  a  man  of  simple  habits  and  exemplary  life. 
Though,  like  his  predecessor,  obedient  to  the  policy  of 
France,  Innocent  possessed  a  hard  and  an  extended  ambi- 
tion. Deeply  concerned  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  he 
formed  the  project  of  confirming  and  re-establishing  her 
shaken  dominion  in  Italy  ;  and  he  regarded  the  tyrants  of 
the  various  states  as  the  principal  obstacles  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical ambition.  Nor  was  this  the  policy  of  Innocent  VI. 
alone.  With  such  exceptions  as  peculiar  circumstances 
necessarily  occasioned,  the  Papal  See  was,  upon  the  whole, 
friendly  to  the  political  liberties  of  Italy.  The  Republics 
of  the  Middle  Ages  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Church  ;  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  found,  contrary  to 
a  vulgar  opinion,  that  Religion,  however  prostituted  and 
perverted,  served  for  the  general  protection  of  civil  freedom 
— raised  the  lowly,  and  resisted  the  oppressor. 

At  this  period  there  appeared  at  Avignon  a  lady  of  sin- 
gular and  matchless  beauty.  She  had  come  with  a  slender 
but  well-appointed  retinue  from  Florence,  but  declared  her- 

♦Matteo  Villani  (lib.  iii.  cap.  44)  says  that  Innocent  VI.  had  not  much  pretension  to  learn- 
ing. He  is  reported,  however,  by  other  authorities,  cited  by  Zefirino  Ke,  to  have  been  "ex- 
cellente  canonista."     He  had  been  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Toulouse. 

14* 
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self  of  Neapolitan  birth  ;  the  widow  of  a  noble  of  the  bril. 
liant  court  of  the  unfortunate  Jane,  Her  name  was  Cesarini. 
Arrived  at  a  place  where,  even  in  the  citadel  of  Christianity, 
Venus  retained  her  ancient  empire,  where  Love  made  the 
prime  business  of  life,  and  to  be  beautiful  was  to  be  of 
power,  the  Signora  Cesarini  had  scarcely  appeared  in  pub- 
lic before  she  saw  at  her  feet  half  the  rank  and  gallantry  of 
Avignon.  Her  female  attendants  were  beset  with  bribes 
and  billets  :  and  nightly,  beneath  her  lattice,  was  heard  the 
plaintive  serenade.  She  entered  largely  into  the  gay  dissi- 
pation of  the  town,  and  her  charms  shared  the  celebrity  of 
the  hour  with  the  verse  of  Petrarch.  But  though  she 
frowned  on  none,  none  could  claim  the  monopoly  of  her 
smiles.  Her  fair  fame  was  as  yet  unblemished  ;  but  if  any 
might  presume  beyond  the  rest,  she  seemed  to  have  selected 
rather  from  ambition  than  love  ;  and  Giles,  the  warlike  Car- 
dinal d'Albornoz,  all-powerful  at  the  sacred  court,  already 
foreboded  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 

It  was  late  noon,  and  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  fair 
signora  waited  two  of  that  fraternity  of  pages,  fair  and  richly 
clad,  who,  at  that  day,  furnished  the  favorite  attendants  to 
rank  of  either  sex. 

"  By  my  troth,"  cried  one  of  these  young  servitors,  push- 
ing from  him  the  dice  with  which  himself  and  his  companion 
had  sought  to  beguile  their  leisure,  "this  is  but  dull  work  ! 
and  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  gone.     Our  lady  is  late." 

"And  I  have  donned  my  new  velvet  mantle,"  replied  the 
other,  compassionately  eyeing  his  finery. 

"  Chut,  Giacomo,"  said  his  comrade,  yawning  ;  "a  truce 
with  thy  conceit — What  news  abroad,  1  wonder  ?  Has  his 
holiness  come  to  his  senses  yet  ? " 

"  His  senses  !  what,  is  he  mad  then  ? "  quoth  Giacomo, 
in  a  serious  and  astonished  whisper. 

"  I  think  he  is  ;  if,  being  pope,  he  does  not  discover  that 
he  may  at  length  lay  aside  mask  and  hood.  '  Continent 
cardinal — lewd  pope,'  is  the  old  motto,  you  know ;  some, 
thing  must  be  the  matter  with  the  good  man's  brain  if  he 
continue  to  live  like  a  hermit." 

"Oh,  I  have  you!  but  faith,  his  hfjlincss  has  proxies 
eno'.  The  bishops  take  care  to  prevent  women.  Heaven 
bless  them  !  going  out  of  fashion  ;  and  Albornoz  does  not 
maintain  your  yjroverb,  touching  the  cardinals." 

"  True,  but  Giles  is  a  warrior, — a  cardinal  in  the  church, 
but  a  soldier  in  the  city." 
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"Will  he  carry  the  fort  here,  think  you,  Angelo  ?" 

"  Why,  fort  is  female,  but " 

"But  what?" 

"  The  signora's  brow  is  made  for  power,  rather  than  love, 
fair  as  it  is.  She  sees  in  Albornoz  the  prince,  and  not  the 
lover.  With  what  a  step  she  sweeps  the  floor  !  it  disdains 
even  the  cloth  of  gold  !  " 

"  Hark  !  "  cried  Giacomo,  hastening  to  the  lattice,  "  hear 
you  the  hoofs  below  ?     Ah,  a  gallant  company  !  " 

"  Returned^from  hawking,"  answered  Angelo,  regard- 
ing wistfully  the  cavalcade,  as  it  swept  the  narrow  street. 
"  Plumes  waving,  steeds  curveting — see  how  yon  handsome 
cavalier  presses  close  to  that  dame  !  " 

"  His  mantle  is  the  color  of  mine,"  sighed  Giacomo. 

As  the  gay  procession  paced  slowly  on,  till  hidden  by 
the  winding  streets,  and  as  the  sound  of  laughter  and  the 
tramp  of  horses  was  yet  faintly  heard,  there  froAvned  right 
before  the  straining  gaze  of  the  pages,  a  dark  massive  tuwer 
of  the  mighty  masonry  of  the  eleventh  century  :  the  sun 
gleamed  sadly  on  its  vast  and  dismal  surface,  which  was 
only  here  and  there  relieved  by  loop-holes  and  narrow  slits, 
rather  than  casements.  It  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
gaiety  around,  the  glittering  shops,  and  the  gaudy  train  that 
had  just  filled  the  space  below.  This  contrast  the  young 
men  seemed  involuntarily  to  feel  ;  they  drew  back  and 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  I  know  your  thoughts,  Giacomo,"  said  Angelo,  the 
handsomer  and  elder  of  the  two.  "  You  think  yon  tower 
affords  but  a  gloomy  lodgment?" 

"  And  I  thank  my  stars  that  made  me  not  high  enough 
to  require  so  grand  a  cage,"  rejoined  Giacomo. 

"Yet,"  observed  Angelo,  "it  holds  one,  who  in  birth 
was  not  our  superior." 

"  Do  tell  me  something  of  that  strange  man,"  said  Gi- 
acomo, regaining  his  seat;  "you  are  Roman,  and  should 
know." 

"Yes!"  answered  Angelo,  haughtily  drawing  himself 
up.  "  I  am  Roman  !  and  I  should  be  unworthy  my  birth  if 
I  had  not  already  learned  what  honor  is  due  to  the  name  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi." 

"Yet  your  fellow-Romans  nearly  stoned  him,  I  fancy," 
muttered  Giacomo.  "  Honor  seems  to  lie  more  in  kicks 
than  money.  Can  you  tell  me,"  continued  the  page  in  a 
louder  key,  "  can  you  tell  me  if  it  be  true,  that  Rienzi  ap- 
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pearod  at  Prague  before  the  emperor,  and  prophesied  tliat 
the  late  pope  and  all  the  cardinals  should  be  murdered, 
and  a  new  Italian  pope  elected,  who  should  endue  the  em- 
peror with  a  golden  crown,  as  Sovereign  of  Sicilia,  Calabria, 
and  Apulia,*  and  himself  with  a  crown  of  silver,  as  King  of 
Rome,  and  all  Italy  ?     And " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  Angelo,  impatiently.  "Listen 
tf»  me,  and  you  shall  know  the  exact  story.  On  last  leaving 
Rome  (thou  knowest  that,  after  his  fall,  he  was  present  at 
the  Jubilee  in  disguise),  the  Tribune "  here  Angelo,  paus- 
ing, looked  round,  and  then  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  raised 
voice  resumed,  "Yes,  the  Tribune,  that  was  and  shall  be — 
travelled  in  disguise,  as  a  pilgrim,  over  mountain  and  forest, 
night  and  day,  exposed  to  rain  and  storm,  no  shelter  but 
the  cave, — he  who  had  been,  they  say,  the  very  spoilt  (jne 
of  luxury.  Arrived  at  length  in  Bohemia,  he  disclosed  him- 
self to  a  Florentine  in  Prague,  and  through  his  aid  obtained 
audience  of  the  Emperor  Charles." 

"A  prudent  man,  the  emperor  !"  said  Giacomo,  "close- 
fisted  as  a  miser.  He  makes  conquests  by  bargain,  and 
goes  to  market  for  laurels, — as  I  have  heard  my  brother 
say,  who  was  under  him." 

"True;  but  I  have  also  heard  that  he  likes  bookmen 
and  scholars  —  is  wise  and  temperate,  and  much  is  yet 
hoped  from  him  in  Italy  !  Before  the  emperor,  I  say, 
came  Rienzi.  '  Know,  great  prince,'  said  he,  'that  I  am 
that  Rienzi  to  whom  God  gave  to  govern  Rome,  in  peace, 
with  justice,  and  to  freedom.  I  curbed  the  nobles,  I  purged 
corr  iption,  I  amended  law.  The  powerful  persecuted 
me — pride  and  envy  have  chased  me  from  my  dominions. 
Great  as  you  are,  fallen  as  I  am,  I  too  have  wielded  the 
sceptre  and  might  have  worn  a  crown.  Know,  too,  that  I 
am  illegitimately  of  your  lineage  ;  my  father  the  son  of 
Henry  VII. ,t  the  blood  of  the  Teuton  rolls  in  my  veins  ; 
mean  as  were  my  earlier  fortunes  and  humble  my  earlier 
name,  from  you,  O  king,  I  seek  protection,  anrl  I  demand 
justice.     \ 

"A  bold  speech,  and  one  from  equal  to  equal,"  said 
Giacomo  ;  "  surely  you  swell  us  out  the  words." 

"  Not  a  whit  ;  they  were  written  down  by  tjie  emperor's 
scribe,  and   every  Roman  who  has  once  heard  knows  them 

*  An  rjl.siini  fatjic.  ad'ip'cd  l<y  certain  historians. 

t  Unci';  to  the  Ernpcror  Charles. 

%  Sec,  for  this  speech,  the  anonyaious  biographer,  Hh.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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by  heart  :  once  every  Roman  was  the  equal  to  a  king,  and 
Rienzi  mahitained  our  dignity  in  asserting  his  own." 

Giacomo,  who  discreetly  avoided  quarrels,  knew  the  weak 
side  of  his  friend  ;  and  though  in  his  heart  he  thought  the 
Romans  as  good-for-nothing  a  set  of  turbulent  dastards  as 
all  Italy  miglit  furnish,  he  merely  picked  a  straw  from  his 
mantle,  and  said,  in  rather  an  impatient  tone,  "  Humph  ! 
proceed  !  did  the  emperor  dismiss  him  ?  " 

"Not  so  :  Charles  was  struck  with  his  bearing  and  his 
spirit,  received  him  graciously,  and  entertained  him  hospit- 
ably. He  remained  some  time  at  Prague,  and  astonished 
all  the  learned  with  his  knowledge  and  eloquence."* 

"  But  if  so  honored  at  Prague,  how  comes  he  a  prisoner 
at  Avignon?" 

"Giacomo,"  said  Angelo,  thoughtfully,  "there  are 
some  men  whom  we,  of  another  mind  and  mould,  can 
rarely  comprehend,  and  never  fathom.  And  of  such  men 
I  have  observed  that  a  supreme  confidence  in  their  own 
fortunes  or  their  own  souls,  is  the  most  common  feature. 
Thus  impressed,  and  tlius  buoyed,  they  rush  into  danger 
with  a  seeming  madness,  and  from  danger  soar  to  great- 
ness, or  sink  to  death.  So  with  Rienzi  ;  dissatisfied  with 
empty  courtesies  and  weary  of  playing  the  pedant,  since 
once  he  had  played  the  prince  ; — some  say  of  his  own 
accord  (though  others  relate  that  he  was  surrendered  to 
the  pope's  legate  by  Charles),  he  left  the  emperor's  court, 
and  without  arms,  without  money,  betook  himself  at  once 
to  Avignon  ! " 

"  Madness  indeed  !  " 

"Yet, perhaps  his  only  course,  under  all  circumstances," 
resumed  the  elder  page.  "  Once  before  his  fall,  and  once 
during  his  absence  from  Rome,  he  had  been  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope's  legate.  He  was  accused  of  heresy 
— the  ban  was  still  on  him.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  clear  himself.  How  was  the  poor  exile  to  do  so  ? 
No  powerful  friend  stood  up  for  the  friend  of  the  people. 
No  courtier  vindicated  one  who  had  trampled  on  the  neck 
of  the  nobles.  His  own  genius  was  his  only  friend  ;  on 
that  only  could  he  rely.  He  sought  Avignon,  to  free  him- 
self from  the  accusations   against   him  ,   and,  doubtless,  he 

*His  Italian  contemporary  cielijhts  in  representing;  this  remarkable  man  as  another 
Crichton.  "Disputava,"  he  says  of  him  when  at  Prague,  "disputava  con  mastri  di  teologia  ; 
molto  diceva,  parlava  cose  meraviglio^e.  .  .  .  a1)l>air  fea  ogni  persona."' — "He  disputed  with 
masters  of  theology;  lie  spoke  much,  he  discoursed  things  wonderful.  ...  he  astonished 
every  one." 
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hoped  that  tliere  was  but  one  step  from  liis  acquittal  to  his 
restoration.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor  had 
been  applied  to,  formerly  to  surrender  Rienzi.  He  had  the 
choice  before  him  ;  for  to  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come 
— to  go  free,  or  to  go  in  bonds — as  a  criminal,  or  as  a  Ro- 
man. He  chose  the  latter.  Wherever  he  passed  along,  the 
people  rose  in  every  town,  in  every  hamlet.  The  name  of 
the  great  Tribune  was  honored  throughout  all  Italy.  They 
besought  him  not  to  rush  into  the  very  den  of  peril — they 
implored  him  to  save  himself  for  that  country  which  he  had 
sought  to  raise.  'I  go  to  vindicate  myself,  and  to  tri- 
umph,' was  the  Tribune's  answer.  Solemn  honors  were 
paid  him  in  the  cities  through  which  he  passed!*  and  I 
am  told  that  never  ambassador,  prince,  or  baron,  entered 
Avignon  with  so  long  a  train  as  that  which  followed  into 
these  very  Avails  the  steps  of  Cola  di  Rienzi." 

"  And  on  his  arrival  ? " 

"  He  demanded  an  audience,  that  he  might  refute  the 
charges  against  him.  He  flung  down  the  gage  to  the  proud 
cardinals  who  had  excommunicated  him.  He  besought  a 
trial." 

"  And  what  said  the  pope  ?  " 

"  Nothing — by  word.     Yon  tower  was  his  answer  !  " 

'*  A  rough  one  !  " 

"  But  there  have  been  longer  roads  than  that  from  the 
prison  to  the  palace,  and  God  made  not  men  like  Rienzi 
for  the  dungeon  and  the  chain." 

As  Angelo  said  this  with  a  loud  voice,  and  wnth  all  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  fame  of  the  fallen  Tribune  had 
inspired  the  youth  of  Rome,  he  heard  a  sigh  behind  him. 
He  turned  in  some  confusion,  and  at  the  door  which  ad- 
mitted to  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  Signora  Cesarini, 
stood  a  female  of  noble  presence.  Attired  in  the  richest 
garments,  gold  and  gems  were  dull  to  the  lustre  of  her  dark 
eyes,  and  as  she  now  stood,  erect  and  commanding,  never 
seemed  brow  more  made  for  the  regal  crown — never  did 
human  beauty  more  fully  consummate  the  ideal  of  a  hero- 
ine and  a  queen. 

"  Pardon  me,  signora,"  said  Angelo,  hesitatingly  ;  "  I 
spoke  loud,  I  disturbed  you  ;  but  I  am  a  Roman,  and  my 
theme  was " 

"  Rienzi  !  "  said  the  lady,  approaching  ;  "  a  fit  one  to  stir 
a  Roman  heart.     Nay,  no  excuses  ;  they  w^ould  sound  ill  on 

•  "Per  tutta  la  via  li  furo  Lttli  soluiiu  ouori,"  Zi.>i.—  V'ita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
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thy  generous  lips.  Ah,  if — "  the  signora  paused  suddenly, 
and  sighed  again  ;  then  in  an  altered  and  graver  tone  she 
resumed—"  if  fate  restore  Rienzi  to  his  proper  fortunes,  he 
shall  know  what  thou  deemest  of  him." 

"  If  you,  lady,  who  are  of  Naples,"  said  Angelo,  with 
meaning  emphasis,  "speak  thus  of  a  fallen  exile,  what  must 
I  have  felt  who  acknowledged  a  sovereign  ?  " 

"  Rienzi  is  not  of  Rome  alone — he  is  of  Italy — of  the 
world,"  returned  the  signora.  "And  you,  Angelo,  who 
have  had  the  boldness  to  speak  thus  of  one  fallen,  have 
proved  with  what  loyalty  you  can  serve  those  who  have  the 
fortune  to  own  you." 

As  she  spoke,  the  signora  looked  at  the  page's  down- 
cast and  blushing  face  long  and  wistfully,  with  the  gaze  of 
one  accustomed  to  read  the  soul  in  the  countenance. 

"Men  are  often  deceived,"  said  she,  sadly,  yet  with  a 
half-smile  ;  "  but  women  rarely, — save  in  love.  Would  that 
Rome  were  filled  with  such  as  you  !  Enough  !  Hark  !  Is 
that  the  sound  of  hoofs  in  the  court  below  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Giacomo,  bringing  his  mantle  gallantly 
over  his  shoulder,  "  I  see  the  servitors  of  Monsignore  the 
Cardinal  d'Albornoz.      It  is  the  cardinal  himself." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  signora,  with  a  brightening  eye  ; 
"  I  await  him  !  "  With  these  words  she  withdrew  by  the 
door  through  which  she  had  surprised  the  Roman  page. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The   Character  of  a    Warrior     Priest — An    Interview — The    Intrigue    and 

Counter-intrigue  of  Courts. 

Giles  (or  Egidio*),  Cardinal  d'Albornoz,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  that  remarkable  time,  so  prodigal 
of  genius.  Boasting  his  descent  from  the  royal  houses  of 
Aragon  and  Leon,  he  had  early  entered  the  church,  and  yet 
almost  a  youth,  attained  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  But 
no  peaceful  career,  however  brilliant,  sufficed  to  his  ambi- 
tion. He  could  not  content  himself  with  the  honors  of  the 
church,  unless  they  were  the  honors  of  a  church  militant. 
In    the    war  against    the    Moors,    no    Spaniard    had    more 

*  Egidio  is  the  proper  Italian  equivalent  to  the  French  name   Gillps  ;  but  the  cardinal  is 

generally  called,  by  the  writers  of  that  day,  Gilio  d'Albornoz. 
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highly  distinguished  himself;  and  Alphonso  XI.,  King  of 
Castile,  had  insisted  on  receiving  from  the  hand  of  the 
martial  priest  the  badge  of  knighthood.  After  the  death  of 
Alphonso,  who  was  strongly  attaclied  to  him,  Albornoz  re- 
paired to  Avignon,  and  obtained  from  Clement  VI.  the  car- 
dinal's hat.  With  Innocent  he  continued  in  high  favor, 
and  now  constantly  in  the  councils  of  the  pope,  rumors  of 
warlike  preparation,  under  the  banners  of  Albornoz,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  papal  dominions  from  the  various  tyrants 
that  usurped  them,  were  already  circulated  through  the 
court.*  Hold,  sagacious,  enterprising,  and  cold-hearted, — 
with  the  valor  of  the  knight,  and  the  cunning  of  the  priest, 
— such  was  the  character  of  Giles,  Cardinal  d'  Albornoz. 

Leaving  his  attendant  gentlemen  in  the  ante-chamber, 
Albornoz  was  ushered  into  the  apartment  of  the  signora 
Cesarini.  In  person,  the  cardinal  was  about  the  middle 
height  ;  the  dark  complexion  of  Spain  had  faded  by 
thought,  and  the  wear  of  ambitious  schemes,  into  a  sallow 
but  hardy  hue  ;  his  brow  was  deeply  furrowed,  and  though 
not  yet  passed  the  prime  of  life,  Albornoz  might  seem  to 
have  entered  age,  but  for  the  firmness  of  his  step,  the 
slender  elasticity  of  his  frame,  and  an  eye  which  had  ac- 
quired calmness  and  depth  from  thought,  without  losing 
any  of  the  brilliancy  of  youth. 

"Beautiful  signora,"  said  the  cardinal,  bending  over  the 
hand  of  the  Cesarini  witli  a  grace  which  betokened  more  of 
the  prince  than  of  the  priest,"  the  commands  of  his  holiness 
have  detained  me,  I  fear,  beyond  the  hour  in  which  you 
vouchsafed  to  appoint  my  homage,  but  my  heart  has  been 
with  you  since  we  parted." 

"  The  Cardinal  d'Albornoz,"  replied  the  signora,  gently 
withdrawing  her  hand,  and  seating  herself,  "  has  so  many 
demands  on  his  time,  from  the  duties  of  his  rank  and  re- 
nown, that  methinks  to  divert  his  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  less  noble  thoughts,  is  a  kind  oi  treason  to  his 
fame." 

"Ah,  lady,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "never  was  my  am- 
bition so  nobly  directed  as  it  is  now.  And  it  were  a  prouder 
lot  to  be  at  thy  feet  than  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter." 

A  mfjincntary  blush   passed  over  the  cheek   of  the  sig- 

♦  It  ii  acliaractcristic  anecdote  of  this  Ixjld  churf;liman,  that  I'rbsn  V.  fine  day  demanded 
an  account  of  the  .'■iirns  spent  in  his  military  expedition  against  the  Itahan  tyrants.  The  car- 
dinal presented  to  the  pope  a  wagon,  fdled  with  the  ki.ys  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  he  had 
taken.  "'ITii.  ismy  account,"  said  he  ;  "you  perceive  how  I  have  invested  ^oV  money." 
The  pope  embraced  him,  and  gave  him  no  further  trouble  about  liis  accounts. 
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nora,  yet  it  seemed  the  blush  of  indignation  as  much  as  of 
vanity  ;  it  was  succeeded  by  an  extreme  paleness.  She 
paused  before  she  replied  ;  and  then  fixing  her  large  and 
haughty  eyes  on  the  enamoured  Spaniard,  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  My  lord  cardinal,  I  do  not  affect  to  misunderstand  your 
words  ;  neither  do  I  place  them  to  the  account  of  a  general 
gallantry.  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe  you  imagine  you 
speak  truly  when  you  say  you  love  me." 

"Imagine  !  "  echoed  the  Spaniard. 

"  I^isten  to  me,"  continued  the  signora.  "  She  whom 
the  Cardinal  Albornoz  honors  with  his  love  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  him  its  proofs.  In  the  papal  court,  whose  power 
like  his  ? — I  require  you  to  exercise  it  for  me." 

"  Speak,  dearest  lady  ;  have  your  estates  been  seized  by 
the  barbarians  of  these  lawless  times  ?  Hath  any  dared  to 
injure  you  ?  Lands  and  titles,  are  these  thy  wish  ? — my 
power  is  thy  slave." 

"  Cardinal,  no  !  there  is  one  thing  dearer  to  an  Italian 
and  a  woman  than  wealth  or  station — it  is  revenge  !  " 

The  cardinal  drew  back  from  the  flashing  eye  that  was 
bent  upon  him,  but  the  spirit  of  her  speech  touched  a  con- 
genial chord. 

"  There,"  said  he,  after  a  little  hesitation,  "  there  spake 
high  descent.  Revenge  is  the  luxury  of  the  well-born.  Let 
serfs  and  churls  forgive  an  injury.     Proceed,  lady." 

"  Hast  thou  heard  the  last  news  from  Rome  ?  "  asked  the 
signora. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  cardinal,  in  some  surprise,  '  we 
were  poor  statesmen  to  be  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the 
capital  of  the  papal  dominions  ;  and  my  heart  mourns  for 
that  unfortunate  city.  But  wherefore  wouldst  thou  question 
me  of  Rome  ? — thou  art "■" 

"  Roman  !  Know,  my  lord,  that  I  have  a  purpose  in 
calling  myself  of  Naples.  To  your  discretion  I  intrust  my 
secret — I  am  of  Rome  !     Tell  me  of  her  state. ^ 

"  Fairest  one,"  returned  the  cardinal,  "  I  should  have 
known  that  that  brow  and  presence  were  not  of  the  light 
Campania.  My  reason  should  have  told  me  that  they  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  empress  of  the  world.  The  state  of  Rome," 
continued  Albornoz,  in  a  graver  tone,  "  is  briefly  told.  Thou 
knowest  that  after  the  fall  of  the  able  but  insolent  Rienzi, 
Pepin,  Count  of  Minorbino  (a  creature  of  Montreal's),  whcj 
had  assisted  in  expelling  him,  would  have  betrayed  Rome 
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to  Montreal, — but  he  was  neither  strong  enough,  nor  wise 
enough,  and  tlie  barons  chased  him  as  he  had  chased  the 
Tribune.  Some  time  afterwards  a  new  demagogue,  John 
Ccrroni,  was  installed  in  the  Capitol.  He  once  more  ex- 
pelled the  nobles  ;  new  revolutions  ensued — the  barons  were 
recalled.  The  weak  successor  of  Rienzi  summoned  the 
people  to  arms— in  vain:  in  terror  and  despair  he  abdicated 
his  power,  and  left  the  city  a  prey  to  the  interniinahlc  feuds 
of  the  Orsini,  the  Colonna,  and  the  Savelli." 

"  Thus  much  I  know,  my  lord  :  but  when  his  holiness 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Clement  VI. " 

"  Then,"  said  Albornoz,  and  a  slight  frown  darkened 
his  sallow  brow,  "  then  came  the  blacker  part  of  the  history. 
Two  senators  were  elected  in  concert  by  the  pope." 

"  Their  names  ?  " 

"  Bertoldo  Orsini,  and  one  of  the  Colonna.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  high  price  of  provisions  stung  the  rascal 
stomachs  of  the  mob — they  rose,  they  clamored,  they  armed, 
they  besieged  the  Capitol " 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  the  signora,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
betokening  in  every  feature  her  interest  in  the  narration. 

"Colonna  only  escaped  death  by  a  vile  disguise;  Ber- 
toldo Orsini  was  stoned." 

"  Stoned  !— there  fell  one  !  " 

"  Yes,  lady,  one  of  a  great  house  ;  the  least  drop  of  whose 
blood  were  worth  an  ocean  of  plebeian  puddle.  At  present, 
all  is  disorder,  misrule,  anarchy,  at  Rome.  The  contests  of 
the  nobles  shake  the  city  to  the  centre  ;  and  prince  and 
people,  wearied  of  so  many  experiments  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment, have  now  no  governor  but  the  fear  of  the  sword. 
Such,  fair  madam,  is  the  state  of  Rome.  Sigh  not,  it  oc- 
cupies now  our  care. — It  shall  be  remedied  ;  and  I,  madam, 
may  be  the  happy  instrument  of  restoring  peace  to  your 
native  city." 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  restoring  peace  to  Rome,"  an- 
swered the  signora,  abruptly,  "and  that  is — the  restoration 
of  Rienzi  ! " 

The  cardinal  started.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  do  I  hear 
aright  ? — are  you  not  nobly  born  ? — can  you  desire  the  rise 
of  a  plebeian  ?  Did  you  not  speak  of  revenge,  and  now  you 
ask  for  mercy  ?  " 

"Lord  cardinal,"  said  the  beautiful  signora,  earnestly, 
*'  I  do  not  ask  for  mercy  :  such  a  word  is  not  for  the  lips  of 
one  who  demands  justice.     Nobly  born  I  am — ay,  and  from 
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a  stock  to  whose  long  descent  from  the  patricians  of  ancient 
Rome  the  high  line  of  Aragon  itself  would  be  of  yesterday. 
Nay,  I  would  not  offend  you,  monsignore  ;  your  greatness 
is  not  borrowed  from  pedigrees  and  tomb-stones — your  great- 
ness is  your  own  achieving  :  woidd  you  sj:)eak  honestly,  my 
lord,  you  would  own  that  you  are  proud  only  oi your  own 
laurels,  and  that,  in  your  heart,  you  laugh  at  the  stately 
fools  who  trick  themselves  out  in  the  mouldering  finery  of 
the  dead  !  " 

"  Muse  !  prophetess !  you  speak  aright,"  said  the  high- 
spirited  cardinal,  with  unwonted  energy;  "and  your  voice 
is  like  that  of  the  Fame  I  dreamed  of  in  my  youth.  Speak 
on,  speak  ever  !  " 

"  Such,"  continued  the  signora,  "such  as  your  pride,  is 
the  just  pride  of  Rienzi.  Proud  that  he  is  the  workman  of 
his  own  great  renown.  In  such  as  the  Tribune  of  Rome  we 
acknowledge  the  founders  of  noble  lineage.  Ancestry 
makes  not  them — they  make  ancestry.  Enough  of  this.  I 
am  of  noble  race,  it  is  true  ;  but  my  house,  and  those  of 
many,  have  been  crushed  and  broken  beneath  the  yoke  of 
the  Orsini  and  Colonna — it  is  against  them  I  desire  revenge. 
But  I  am  better  than  an  Italian  lady — I  am  a  Roman  woman 
— I  weep  tears  of  blood  for  the  disorders  of  my  unhappy 
country.  I  mourn  that  even  you,  my  lord— yes,  that  a  bar- 
barian, however  eminent  and  however  great,  should  mourn 
for  Rome.     I  desire  to  restore  her  fortunes." 

"  But  Rienzi  would  onlv  restore  his  own." 

"_Not  so,  my  lord  cardinal  ;  not  so.  Ambitious  and 
proud  he  may  be — great  soids  are  so — but  he  has  never  had 
one  wish  divorced  from  the  welfare  of  Rome.  But  put 
aside  all  thoughts  of  his  interests — it  is  not  of  these  I  speak. 
You.  desire  to  re-establish  the  papal  power  in  Rome.  Your 
senators  have  failed  to  do  it.  Demagogues  fail — Rienzi 
alone  can  succeed  ;  he  alone  can  command  the  turbulent 
passions  of  the  barons — he  alone  can  sway  the  capricious 
and  fickle  mob.  Release,  restore  Rienzi,  and  through 
Rienzi  the  pope  regains  Rome  !  " 

The  cardinal  did  not  answer  for  some  moments.  Buried 
as  in  a  reverie,  he  sat  motionless,  shading  his  face  with  his 
hand.  Perhaps  he  secretlv  owned  there  was  a  wiser  policy 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  signora  than  he  cared  openly  to 
confess.  Lifting  his  head,  at  length,  from  his  bosom,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  Signora's  watchful  countenance,  and. 
with  a  forced  smile,  said — 
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"  Pardon  nio,  madam  ;  but  while  we  play  the  politicians, 
forgot  not  that  I  am  thy  adorer.  Sagacious  may  be  thy 
counsels,  yet  wherefore  arc  they  urged  ?  Wliy  this  anxious 
interest  for  Rienzi  ?  If  by  releasing  him  the  Church  may 
gain  an  ally,  am  I  sure  that  Giles  d'Albornoz  will  not  raise 
a  rival  ? " 

"My  lord,"  said  the  signora,  half  rising,  "you  are  my 
suitor  ;  but  your  rank  does  nut  tempt  me — your  gold  cannot 
buy.  If  you  love  me,  I  have  a  right  to  command  your  ser- 
vices to  whatsoever  task  I  would  require — it  is  the  law  of 
chivalry.  If  ever  I  yield  to  the  addresses  of  mortal  lover, 
it  will  be  to  the  man  who  restores  to  my  native  land  hei* 
hero  and  her  savior." 

"Fair  patriot,"  said  the  cardinal,  "your  words  encourage 
my  hope,  yet  they  half  damp  my  ambition  ;  ior  fain  would 
I  desire  that  love  and  not  service  shoidd  alone  give  me  the 
treasure  that  I  ask.  But  hear  me,  sweet  lady  ;  you  over- 
rate my  power  :  I  cannot  deliver  Ricnzi — he  is  accused  of 
rebellion,  he  is  excomnuuiicated  for  heresy.  His  acquittal 
rests  with  himself." 

"  You  can  procure  his  trial  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  lady." 

"That /i  his  acquittal.  And  a  private  audience  of  his 
holiness  ?" 

"  Doubtless." 

"  27/(1/  ;s  his  restoration  !     Behold  all  I  ask  !" 

"And  then,  sweet  Roman,  it  will  be  f/ii'ne  to  ask,"  said 
the  cardinal,  passionately,  dropping  on  his  knee,  and  taking 
the  signora's  hand.  For  one  moment,  that  ]5roud  lady  felt 
that  she  was  woman — she  blushed,  she  trembled  ;  but  it  was 
not  (could  the  cardinal  have  read  that  heart)  with  passion 
or  with  weakness  ;  it  was  with  teri'or  and  with  shame.  Pas- 
sively slie  surrendered  her  hand  to  the  cardinal,  who  covered 
it  with  kisses. 

"  Thus  inspired,"  said  Albornoz,  rising,  "  I  will  not 
douVjt  of  success.     To-morrow  I  wait  on  thee  again." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart — the  lady  felt  it  not. 
He  sighed  his  farewell — she  did  not  hear  it.  Lingeringly 
he  gazed  ;  and  slowly  he  departed.  But  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before,  recalled  to  herself,  the  sign(;ra  felt  that  she 
was  alone. 

"Alone  !"  she  cried,  half  aloud,  and  with  wild  emphasis 
—  "alone!  Oh,  what  have  I  undergone — what  have  I  suid  ! 
Unfaithful,  even  in  thought,  lo /i/m  /     (Jh,  never  I   never!  I, 
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that  have  feh  the  kiss  of  his  hallowing  lips — that  have  slept 
on  his  kingly  heart  ! — I ! — holy  Mother,  befriend  and  streng- 
then me!"  she  continued,  as,  weeping  bitterly,  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  ;  and  for  some  moments  she  was  lost  in 
prayer.  Then,  rising  composed,  but  deadly  pale,  and  with 
the  tears  rolling  heavily  down  her  cheeks,  the  signora 
passed  slowly  to  the  casement  ;  she  threw  it  open,  and  bent 
forward;  the  air  of  tlie  declining  day -came  softly  on  her 
temples  ;  it  cooled,  it  mitigated,  the  fever  that  preyed  within. 
Dark  and  huge  before  her  frowned,  in  its  gloomy  shadow, 
the  tower  in  which  Rienzi  was  confined  ;  she  gazed  at  it 
long  and  wistfidly,  and  then,  turning  away,  drew  from  the 
folds  of  her  robe  a  small  and  sharp  dagger.  "  Let  me  save 
him  for  glory  !  "  she  murmured  ;  "  and  this  shall  save  me 
from  dishonor  ! " 


CHAPTER  III. 


Holy  men — Sagacious   Deliberations— Just    Resolves — And  Sordid  Motives 

to  All. 

Enamoured  of  the  beauty,  and  almost  equally  so  of  the 
lofty  spirit,  of  the  Signora  Cesarini,  as  was  the  warlike  car- 
dinal of  Spain,  love  with  him  was  not  so  master  a  passion 
as  that  ambition  of  complete  success  in  all  the  active  designs 
of  life,  which  had  hitherto  anmiatcd  his  character  and  signa- 
lized his  career.  Mvising,  as  he  left  the  signora,  on  her  wish 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Tribune,  his  experienced 
and  profound  intellect  ran  swiftly  through  whatever  advan- 
tages to  his  own  political  designs  might  result  from  that 
restoration.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
new  pontiff  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  patrimonial  ter- 
ritories, now  torn  from  him  by  the  gripe  of  able  and  disaf- 
fected tyrants.  With  this  view,  a  military  force  was  already 
in  preparation,  and  the  cardinal  was  already  secretly  nomi- 
nated the  chief.  But  the  force  was  very  inadequate  to  the 
enterprise  ;  and  Albornoz  depended  much  upon  the  moral 
strength  of  the  cause  in  bringing  recruits  to  his  standard  in 
his  progress  through  the  Italian  states.  The  wonderful  rise 
of  Rienzi  had  excited  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  in  his 
favor  through  all  the  free  populations  of  Italy.  And  this 
had  been  yet  more  kindled  and  inflamed  by  the  influential 
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eloquence  t)f  Petrarch,  wli(\  at  that  time,  possessed  of  a 
power  greater  than  ever,  before  or  since  (not  even  excepting 
the  sage  of  Ferney),  wielded  by  a  single  literary  man,  had 
]Mit  forth  his  boldest  genius  in  behalfol  the  Roman  Tribune. 
Such  a  companion  as  Rien/.i  in  the  camp  of  the  cardinal 
might  be  a  magnet  of  atlrac  tion  to  the  youtli  and  enter- 
prise of  Italy.  On  nearing  Rome,  he  might  himself  judge 
how  far  it  would  be  advisable  t(j  reinstate  Rienzi  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  papal  power.  And,  in  the  mean  while,  the 
Roman's  influence  might  be  serviceable,  whether  to  awe  the 
rebellious  nobles  or  conciliate  the  stubborn  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cardinal  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive 
that  no  possible  good  could  arise  from  Rienzi's  present  con- 
finement. With  every  month  it  excited  deeper  and  more 
universal  sympathv.  To  his  lonely  dungeon  turned  half 
the  hearts  of  republican  Italy.  Literature  had  leagued  its 
new  and  sudden,  and  therefore  mighty  and  even  dispropor- 
tioned  power,  with  his  cause  ;  and  the  pope,  without  daring 
to  be  his  judge,  incurred  the  odium  of  being  his  gaoler. 
"  A  popular  prisoner,"  said  the  sagacious  cardinal  to  him- 
self, "  is  the  most  dangerous  of  guests.  Restore  him  as 
your  servant,  or  destroy  him  as  your  foe  !  In  this  case  I  see 
no  alternative  but  acquittal  or  the  knife  !  "  In  these  reflec- 
tions that  able  plotter,  deep  in  the  ^Nlachiavelism  of  the  age, 
divorced  the  lover  from  the  statesman. 

Recurring  now  to  the  former  character,  he  felt  some 
disagreeable  and  uneasy  forebodings  at  the  earnest  interest 
of  his  mistress.  Fain  would  he  have  attributed,  either  to 
some  fantasy  of  patriotism  or  some  purpose  of  revenge,  the 
anxiety  of  the  Cesarini  ;  and  there  was  much  in  her  stern 
and  haughty  character  which  favored  that  belief.  But  he 
was  forced  ttj  acknowledge  to  himself  some  jealous  appre- 
hension of  a  sinister  and  latent  motive,  which  touched  his 
vanity  and  alarmed  his  love.  "  Howbeit,"  he  thought,  as 
he  turned  from  his  unwilling  fear,  "I  can  play  with  her  at 
her  own  weapons  ;  I  can  obtain  the  release  of  Rienzi,  and 
claim  my  reward.  If  denied,  the  hand  that  opened  the 
dungeon  can  again  rivet  the  chain.  In  her  anxiety  is  my 
power  I " 

These  thoughts  the  cardinal  was  still  revolving  in  his 
palace,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  attend  the 
pontiff. 

The  pontifical  palace  no  longer  exhibited  the  gorgeous 
yet  graceful   luxury   of   Clement    VI.,    and   the    sarcastic 
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cardinal  smiled  to  himself  at  the  quiet  gloom  of  the  ante- 
chambers. "  tie  thinks  to  set  an  example — this  poor  na- 
tive of  Limoges!"  thought  Albornoz  ;  "and  has  but  the 
mortification  of  finding  himself  eclipsed  by  the  poorest 
bishop.  He  humbles  himself,  and  fancies  that  the  humility 
will  be  contagious." 

His  holiness  was  seated  before  a  small  rude  table  be- 
strewed with  papers,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands ;  the  room 
was  simply  furnished,  and  in  a  small  niche  beside  the  case- 
ment was  an  ivory  crucifix  ;  below,  the  death's  head  and 
cross-bones,  which  most  monks  then  introduced  with  a 
purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  ancients  by  the  like  orna- 
ments,— mementos  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  therefore 
admonitions  to  make  tlie  best  of  it  !  On  the  ground  lay  a 
map  of  the  patrimonial  territory,  with  the  fortresses  in 
especial,  distinctly  and  prominently  marked.  The  pope 
gently  lifted  up  his  head  as  the  cardinal  was  announced, 
and  discovered  a  plain  but  sensible  and  somewhat  interest- 
ing countenance.  "  My  son!  "  said  he,  with  a  kindly  courtesy 
to  the  lowly  salutation  of  the  proud  Spaniard,  "scarcely 
wouldst  thou  imagine,  after  our  long  conference  this  morn- 
ing, that  new  cares  would  so  soon  demand  the  assistance  of 
thy  counsels.  Verily,  the  wreath  of  thorns  stings  sharp 
under  the  triple  crown  ;  and  I  sometimes  long  for  the  quiet 
abode  of  my  old  professor's  chair  in  Toulouse.  My  station 
is  of  pain  and  toil." 

"  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  observed 
the  cardinal,  with  pious  and  compassionate  gravity. 

Innocent  could  scarcely  refrain  a  smile  as  he  replied, 
"  The  lamb  that  carries  the  cross  must  have  the  strength 
of  the  lion.  Since  we  parted,  my  son,  I  have  had  painful 
intelligence  ;  our  couriers  have  arrived  from  the  Campagna 
— the  heathen  rage  furiously — the  force  of  John  di  Vico 
has  augmented  fearfully,  and  the  most  redoubted  adven- 
turer of  Europe  has  enlisted  under  his  banner." 

"Does  his  holiness,"  cried  the  cardinal,  anxiously, 
"speak  of  Fra  Moreale,  the  Knight  of  St.  John  ?" 

"Of  no  less  a  warrior,"  returned  the  pontiff.  "  I  dread 
the  vast  ambition  of  that  wild  adventurer." 

"Your  holiness  hath  cause,"  said  the  cardinal,  drily. 

"  Some  letters  of  his  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
servants  of  the  Church  ;  they  are  here  :  read  them,  my 
son." 

Albornoz  received  and  deliberately  scanned  the  letters; 
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this  d(inc,  he  replaced  them  on  ihc  talile,  aiifl  remained  for 
a  few  moments  silent  and  absorbed. 

"What  think  you,  my  son?"  said  the  pope,  at  length, 
with  an  im])atient  and  even  peevish  t(jne. 

"  I  think  that,  with  Montreal's  hot  genius  and  John 
di  X'ico's  frigid  villany,  your  holiness  may  live  to  envy,  if 
not  the  quiet,  at  least  the  revenue,  of  the  professor's  chair.'' 

"  How,  cardinal  !  "  said  the  pope,  hastily,  and  with  an 
angry  flush  on  his  pale  brow.  The  cardinal  quietly  proceeded. 

"  By  these  letters  it  seems  that  Montreal  has  written  to 
all  the  commanders  of  free  lances  throughout  Italy,  offer- 
ing the  highest  pay  of  a  soldier  to  every  man  who  will  join 
his  standard,  combined  with  the  richest  plunder  of  a 
brigand.  He  meditates  great  schemes,  then  ! — I  know  the 
man  ! " 

"  Well, — and  our  course  ?  " 

"^Is  plain,"  said  the  cardinal,  loftily,  and  with  an  eye  that 
flashed  with  a  soldier's  fire.  "  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  ! 
Thy  son  should  at  once  take  the  field.  Up  with  the  Ban- 
ner of  the  Church  ! " 

"  But  are  we  strong  enough  ?  our  numbers  are  few. 
Zeal  slackens  !  the  piety  of  the  Baldwins  is  no  more  !  " 

"  Your  holiness  knows  well,"  said  the  cardinal,  "that  for 
the  multitude  of  men  there  are  two  watchwords  of  war- 
Liberty  and  Religion.  If  religion  begins  to  fail,  we  must 
employ  the  profaner  word.  '  Up  with  the  Banner  of  the 
Church — and  down  with  the  tyrants  ! '  We  will  proclaim 
equal  laws  and  free  government  ;*  and,  God  willing,  our 
camp  shall  prosper  better  with  those  promises  than  the 
tents  of  Montreal  with  the  more  vulgar  sh(jut  of  '  Pay  and 
Rapine.'" 

"Giles  d'Albornoz,"  said  the  pope,  emphatically;  and, 
warmed  by  the  spirit  of  the  cardinal,  he  droj^ped  the  wonted 
etiquette  of  phrase,  "I  trust  implicitly  to  you.  Now  the 
right  hand  of  the  Church — hereafter,  perhaps,  its  head. 
Too  well  I  feel  that  the  lot  has  fallen  on  a  lowly  place.  My 
successor  must  requite  my  deficiencies." 

Xo  changing  hue,  no  brightening  glance,  betrayed  to 
the  searrhing  eye  of  the  pope  whatever  emoticm  these 
words  had  called  up  in  the  breast  of  the  ambitic)us  cardinal. 
He  bowed  his  proud  head  humbly  as  he  answered,  "Pray 
Heaven    that    Innocent    VI.    may    long   live    to   guide  the 

•  Fii  correcting  the  yiages  of  this  work,  in  Uic  year  1847.  .  .  .  strange  coincidences  lietwecn 
the  present  policy  of  the  Koman  Church  and  that  by  which  in  tlic  14th  century  it  recovered 
both  spiritual  :tnd  teni)joral  power,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  themselves. 
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Church  to  glory.  For  Giles  d'AIbornoz,  less  priest  than 
soldier,  the  din  of  the  camp,  the  breath  of  the  war-steed, 
suggest  the  only  aspirations  which  he  ever  dares  indulge. 
But  has  your  holiness  imparted  to  your  servant  all  tiiat " 

"Nay,"  interrupted  Innocent,  "I  have  yet  intelligence 
equally  ominous.  This  John  di  Vico, — pest  go  with  him  ! 
— who  still  styles  himself  (the  excommunicated  ruffian  !) 
Prefect  of  Rome,  has  so  filled  that  unhappy  city  with 
his  emissaries,  that  we  have  well-nigh  lost  the  seat  of  the 
apostle.  Rome,  long  in  anarchy,  seems  now  in  open  rebel- 
lion. The  nobles — sons  of  Belial  !  — it  is  true,  are  once 
more  humbled;  but  how? — One  Baroncelli,  a  new  dema- 
gogue, the  fiercest — the  most  bloody  that  the  fiend  ever 
helped — has  arisen — is  invested  by  the  mob  with  power, 
and  uses  it  to  butcher  the  people  and  insult  the  pontiff. 
Wearied  of  the  crimes  of  this  man  (which  are  not  even  deco- 
rated by  ability),  the  shout  of  the  people  day  and  night 
along  the  streets  is  for  'Rienzi  the  Tribune.'" 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  cardinal,  "  Rienzi's  faults  then  arc  for- 
gotten in  Rome,  and  there  is  felt  for  him  the  same  enthu- 
siasm in  tliat  city  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy  ?" 

"  Alas  !  it  is  so." 

"  It  is  well,  I  have  thought  of  this  ;  Rienzi  can  accom- 
pany my  progress " 

"  My  son  !  the  rebel,  the  heretic " 

"By  your  holiness's  absolution  will  become  quiet  subject 
and  orthodox  Catholic,"  said Albornoz.  "Men  are  good  or 
bad  as  they  suit  our  purpose.  What  matters  a  virtue  that 
is  useless,  or  a  crime  that  is  useful,  to  us  ?  The  army  of 
the  Church  proceeds  against  tyrants — it  proclaims  every 
where  to  the  papal  towns  the  restoration  of  their  popular 
constitutions.  Sees  not  your  holiness  that  the  acquittal  of 
Rienzi,  the  popular  darling,  will  be  hailed  an  earnest  of 
your  sincerity  ? — sees  not  your  holiness  that  his  name  will 
fight  for  us  ? — sees  not  your  holiness  that  the  great  dema- 
gogue Rienzi  must  be  used  to  extinguish  the  little  dema- 
gogue Baroncelli  ?  We  must  regain  the  Romans,  whether 
of  the  city  or  Avhether  in  the  seven  towns  of  Jolin  di  Vico. 
When  they  hear  Rienzi  is  in  our  camp,  trust  me,  we  shall 
have  a  multitude  of  deserters  from  the  tyrants — trust  me, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Baroncelli." 

"  Ever  sagacious,"  said  the  pope,  musingly  ;  "  it  is  true, 
we  can  use  this  man  ;  but  wi^h  caution.  His  genius  is 
formidable " 
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"  And  therefore  must  be  conciliated  ;  if  we  acquit,  we 
must  make  him  ours.  My  experience  has  taus^lit  me  this, 
when  you  cannot  shay  a  demagogue  by  law,  crush  him  with 
honors.  He  must  be  no  longer  Tribune  of  the  people. 
Give  him  the  patrician  title  of  Senator,  and  he  is  then  the 
lieutenant  of  the  pcjpe  !  " 

"  I  will  see  to  this,  my  son — your  suggestions  please, 
but  alarm  me  :  he  shall  at  least  be  examined  ; — but  if  found 
a  heretic " 

"  Should,  I  humbly  advise,  be  declared  a  saint." 

The  pope  bent  his  brow  for  a  moment,  but  the  effort  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  after  a  moment's  struggle  he  fairly 
laughed  aloud. 

"Go  to,  my  son,"  said  he,  affectionately  patting  the  car- 
dinal's sallow  cheek.  "  Go  to. — If  the  world  heard  thee, 
what  Avould  it  say  ?" 

"  That  Giles  d'Albornoz  has  just  enough  religion  to  re- 
member that  the  State  is  a  Church,  but  not  too  much  to 
forget  that  the  Church  is  a  State." 

With  these  words  the  conference  ended.  That  very 
evening  the  pope  decreed  that  Rienzi  should  be  permitted 
the  trial  he  had  demanded. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Lady  and  the  Page. 


It  wanted  three  hours  of  midnight,  when  Albornoz,  re- 
suming his  character  of  gallant,  despatched  to  the  Signora 
Cesarini  the  following  billet  : 

"Your  commands  are  obeyed.  Rienzi  will  receive  an 
examination  on  his  faith.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared. It  may  suit  your  purpose,  as  to  which  I  am  so 
faintly  enlightened,  to  appear  to  the  prisoner  what  you  are 
— the  obtaincr  of  this  grace.  See  how  implicitly  one  nf;ble 
heart  can  trust  another!  I  send  by  the  bearer  an  order  that 
will  admit  one  of  your  servitors  to  the  prisoner's  cell.  Be 
it,  if  you  will,  yoiir  task  to  announce  to  him  the  new  crisis 
of  his  fate.  Ah  !  madam,  may  fortune  be  as  favorable  to 
me,  and  grant  n)e  the  same  intercessor — from  thy  lips  my 
sentence  is  to  come." 
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As  Albornoz  finished  this  epistle,  he  summoned  his 
confidential  attendant,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  saw  noth- 
ing in  his  noble  birth  that  shoidd  prevent  his  fulfilling  the 
various  bests  of  the  cardinal. 

"Alvarez,"  said  he,  "these  to  the  Signora  Cesarini  by 
another  hand  ;  thou  art  unknown  to  her  household.  Re- 
pair to  the  state  tower  ;  this  to  the  governor  admits  thee. 
Mark  who  is  admitted  to  the  prisoner  Cola  di  Rienzi  ;  know 
his  name,  examine  whence  he  comes.  Be  keen,  Alvarez, 
Learn  by  what  motive  the  Cesarini  interests  herself  in  the 
prisoner's  fate.  All  too,  of  herself,  birth,  fortunes,  lineage, 
would  be  welcome  intelligence.  Thou  comprehendest  me  ? 
It  is  well.  One  caution — thou  hast  no  mission  from,  no 
connection  with,  me.  Thou  art  an  officer  of  the  prison,  or 
of  the  pope — what  thou  wilt.  Give  me  the  rosary  ;  light 
the  lamp  before  the  crucifix  ;  place  yon  hair-shirt  beneath 
those  arms.  1  would  have  it  appear  as  if  meant  to  be  hid- 
den !  Tell  Gomez  that  the  Dominican  preacher  is  to  be 
admitted." 

"  Those  friars  liave  zeal,"  continued  the  cardinal  to 
himself,  as,  after  executing  his  orders,  Alvarez  withdrew. 
"  They  would  burn  a  man — but  only  on  the  Bible  !  They 
are  worth  conciliating,  if  the  triple  crown  be  really  worth 
the  winning  ;  were  it  mine,  I  would  add  the  eagle's  plume 
to  it." 

And  plunged  into  the  aspiring  future,  this  bold  man 
forgot  even  the  object  of  his  passion.  In  real  life,  after  a 
certain  age,  ambitious  men  love,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  only  as 
an  interlude.  And  indeed  with  most  men,  life  has  more 
absorbing  though  not  more  frequent  concerns  than  those 
of  love.  Love  is  the  business  of  the  idle,  but  the  idleness 
of  the  busy. 

The  Cesarini  was  alone  when  the  cardinal's  messenger 
arrived,  and  he  was  scarcely  dismissed  with  a  few  lines, 
expressive  of  a  gratitude  which  seemed  to  bear  down  all 
those  guards  with  which  the  coldness  of  the  signora  usually 
fenced  her  pride,  before  the  page  Angelo  was  summoned 
to  her  presence. 

The  room  was  dark  with  the  shades  of  the  gathering 
night  when  the  youth  entered,  and  he  discerned  but  dimly 
the  outline  of  the  signora's  stately  form  ;  but  by  the  tone 
of  her  voice,  he  perceived  that  she  was  deeply  agitated. 

"Angelo,"  said  she,  as  he  approached,  "Angelo — "  and 
her  voice  failed  her.     She  paused  as  for  breath,  and  again 
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proceeded.  "Von  nlonc  have  served  us  faitlifiilly  ;  yoii 
alone  shared  our  escape,  our  wanderings,  our  exile — you 
aU)ne  know  niv  secret — you  of  my  train  alone  are  Roman  ! 
— Roman  !  it  was  once  a  great  name,  Angelo,  the  name  has 
falh.Mi ;  but  it  is  only  because  the  nature  of  the  Roman  race 
fell  first.  Haughty  they  are,  but  fickle  ;  fierce  but  dastard  ; 
vehement  in  jiromise,  but  rotten  in  their  faith.  You  are  a 
Roman,  and  though  I  have  proved  your  truth,  your  very 
birth  makes  me  afraid  of  falsehood." 

"Madam,"  said  the  page,  "I  was  but  a  cliild  when  you 
admitted  mc  of  your  service,  and  I  am  yet  only  on  the 
verge  of  manhood.  Hut  boy  though  I  yet  be,  I  would  brave 
the  stoutest  lance  of  knight  or  freebooter  in  defence  of  the 
faith  of  Angelo  \''allini  to  l)is  liege  lady  and  his  native 
land." 

"Alas!  alas!"  said  the  signora,  bitterly,  "such  have 
been  the  words  of  thousands  of  thy  race.  What  have  been 
their  deeds  ?  But  I  will  trust  thee,  as  I  have  trusted  ever. 
I  knijw  tliat  thou  art  covetous  of  honor,  that  thou  hast 
youth's  comely  and  bright  ambition." 

"I  am  an  orphan  and  a  bastard,"  said  Angelo,  bhmtly. 
"  And  circumstance  stings  me  sharply  cjn  to  action  ;  I 
would  win  my  own  name." 

"Thou  shalt,"  said  the  signora.  "We  shall  live  yet  to 
reward  thee.  And  now  be  quick.  Bring  hither  one  of  thy 
page's  suits, — mantle  and  head-gear.  Quick,  I  say,  and 
whisper  not  to  a  soul  wliat  I  have  asked  of  thee." 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Inmate  of  the  Tower. 


Thf.  night  slowly  advanced,  anrl  in  the  highest  chamber 
of  that  dark  and  rugged  tower  wdiich  fronted  the  windows 
of  the  Cesarini's  palace  sat  a  solitary  prisoner.  A  single 
lamp  burned  before  him  on  a  table  of  stone,  and  threw  its 
rays  over  an  open  Bible  ;  and  those  stern  but  fantastic  le- 
gends of  the  prowess  of  ancient  Rome,  which  the  genius  of 
Livy  has  dignified    into    history.*     A  chain  hung  pendent 

•  "  Avcn  libri  assai.  ' mo  Tito  l.ivio.  sue  slorie  di  Roma,  la  Hibhia  ct  aliri  lil)ri  ais.ii,  iioii 
finava  r)i  stuJuirc." — Vita  di  Cola  di  J\ienii,\i\>.  \.caif,  xui.  See  translation  tu  motto  to 
Book  VII.  p.  235. 
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from  tlic  vault  of  the  tower,  and  confined  the  captive  ;  but 
so  as  to  leave  his  limbs  at  sufficient  liberty  to  measure  at 
will  the  greater  part  of  the  cell.  Green  and  damp  were  the 
mighty  stones  of  the  walls,  and  through  a  narrow  aperture, 
high  out  of  reach,  came  the  moonliglit,  and  slept  in  long 
shadow  over  the  rude  tioor.  A  bed  at  one  corner  com- 
pleted tlic  furniture  of  the  room.  Such  for  months  had 
been  the  abode  of  the  conqueror  of  the  haughtiest  barons, 
and  the  luxurious  dictator  of  the  stateliest  city  of  the 
world  ! 

Care,  and  travel,  and  time,  and  adversity,  had  wrought 
their  change  in  the  person  of  Rienzi.  The  proportions  of 
his  frame  had  enlarged  from  the  compact  strength  of  earlier 
manhood,  the  clear  paleness  of  his  cheek  was  bespread  with 
a  hectic  and  deceitful  glow.  Even  in  his  present  studies, 
intent  as  they  seemed,  and  genial  though  the  lecture  to  a 
mind  enthusiastic  even  to  fanaticism,  his  eyes  could  not 
rivet  themselves  as  of  yore  steadily  to  the  page.  The  charm 
was  gone  from  the  letters.  Every  now  and  then  he  moved 
restlessly,  started,  re-settled  himself,  and  muttered  broken 
exclamations  like  a  man  in  an  anxious  dream.  Anon,  his 
gaze  impatiently  turned  upward,  about,  aroxmd,  and  there 
was  a  strange  and  wandering  lire  in  those  large  deep  eyes, 
which  might  have  thrilled  the  beholder  with  a  vague  and 
unaccountable  awe. 

Angelo  had  in  the  main  correctly  narrated  the  more 
recent  adventures  of  Rienzi  after  his  fall.  He  had  first,  with 
Nina  and  Angelo,  betaken  himself  to  Naples,  and  found  a 
fallacious  and  brief  favor  with  Louis,  King  of  Hungary  ; 
that  harsh  but  honorable  monarch  had  refused  to  yield  his 
illustrious  guest  to  the  demands  of  Clement,  but  had  plainly 
declared  his  inability  to  shelter  him  in  safety.  Maintaining 
secret  intercourse  with  his  partisans  at  Rome,  the  fugitive 
then  sought  a  refuge  with  the  Eremites,  secjuestered  in  the 
lone  recesses  of  the  Monte  Maiella,  where  in  solitude  and 
thought  he  had  passed  a  whole  rear,  save  the  time  con- 
sumed in  his  visit  to  and  return  from  Florence.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  Jubilee  in  Rome,  he  had  then,  disguised 
as  a  pilgrim,  traversed  the  vales  and  mountains  still  rich  in 
the  melancholy  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  entering  the  city, 
his  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  indulged  in  new  but  vain 
conspiracies!*  Excommunicated  a  second  time  by  the 
Cardinal  di   Ceccano,  and  again  a  fugitive,    he   shook    the 

*  Rainald,  Aiyi.  1350,  N.  4.  E.  5. 
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dust  from  liis  feet  as  he  left  the  city,  and  raising  liis  liands 
towards  those  walls,  in  which  arc  yet  traced  tlie  witness  of 
the  Tarquins,  cried  aloud — "  Honored  as  thy  prince — perse- 
cuted as  thy  victim — Rome,  Rome,  thou  shalt  yet  receive 
nie  as  thy  conqueror  !  " 

Still  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  he  passed  unmolested 
through  Italy  into  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  of 
Bohemia,  where  the  page,  wlio  had  probably  witnessed,  had 
rigiitly  narrated,  his  recej)tion.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  as  chivalrous 
as  appears  bv  Angelo's  relation,  or  whether  he  had  not  de- 
livered Rienzi  to  the  pontiff's  emissaries.  At  all  events  it 
is  certain,  that  from  Prague  to  Avignon,  the  path  of  the 
fallen  Tribune  had  been  as  one  triumph.  His  strange  adven- 
tures— his  unbroken  spirit — the  new  power  that  Intellect 
daily  and  wonderfully  excited  over  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation — the  eloquence  of  Petrarch,  and  the  common 
sympathy  of  the  vulgar  for  fallen  greatness, — all  conspired 
to  make  Rienzi  the  hero  of  the  age.  Not  a  town  through 
which  he  passed  which  would  not  have  risked  a  siege  for 
liis  protection — not  a  house  that  would  not  have  sheltered 
him — not  a  hand  that  would  not  have  struck  in  his  defence. 
Refusing  all  offers  of  aid,  disdaining  all  occasion  of  escape, 
inspired  by  his  indomitable  hope,  and  his  unalloyed  belief 
in  the  brightness  of  his  own  destinies,  the  Tribune  sought 
Avignon — and  found  a  dungeon  ! 

These,  his  external  adventures,  are  briefly  and  easily 
told  ;  but  who  shall  tell  what  passed  within  ? — who  narrate 
the  fearful  history  of  the  heart  ? — who  paint  the  rapid 
changes  of  emoti(;n  and  of  thought — the  indignant  grief — 
the  stern  dejection— the  haughty  disappointment  that  sad- 
dened while  it  never  destroyed  the  resolve  of  that  great 
soul  ?  Wlio  can  say  what  must  have  been  endured,  what 
meditated,  in  the  hermitage  of  Maiella  ; — on  the  lonely  hills 
of  the  perished  empire  it  had  been  his  dream  to  restore  ; — 
in  the  courts  of  barbarian  kings  ; — and  above  all,  on  return- 
ing obscure  and  disguised,  amidst  the  crowds  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  to  the  seat  of  his  former  power  ?  What  elements 
of  memory,  and  in  what  a  wild  and  fiery  brain  !  AVhat 
reflections  to  be  conned  in  the  dungeons  of  Avignon,  by  a 
man  who  had  pushed  into  all  the  fervor  of  fanaticism — four 
passions,  a  single  one  of  which  has,  in  excess,  sufficed  to  1 
wreck  the  strongest  reason — passions,  which  in  themselves 
it  is  most  difficult  to  combine, — the  dreamer — the  aspirant 
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— the    very    nympliolept   of    Freedom,    yet    of    Power — of 
Knowledge,  yet  of  Religion  ! 

"Ay,"  muttered  the  prisoner,  "ay,  these  texts  are  com- 
forting— comforting.  The  righteous  are  not  always  op- 
pressed." With  a  long  sigh  he  deliberately  put  aside  the 
Bible,  kissed  it  with 'great  reverence,  remained  silent  and 
musing  for  some  minutes  ;  and  then  as  a  slight  noise  was 
heard  at  one  corner  of  the  cell,  said  softly,  "All,  my  friends, 
my  comrades,  the  rats!  it  is  their  hour — I  am  glad  I  put 
aside  the  bread  for  them  !  "  His  eye  brightened  as  it  now 
detected  those  strange  and  unsocial  animals  venturing  forth 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and,  darkening  the  moonshine 
on  the  floor,  steal  fearlessly  towards  him.  He  flung  some 
fragments  of  bread  to  them,  and  for  some  moments  watched 
their  gambols  with  a  smile.  "  Manchino,  the  white-faced 
rascal !  he  beats  all  the  rest — ha,  ha  !  he  is  a  superior  wretch 
— he  commands  the  tribe,  and  will  venture  the  first  into  the 
trap.  How  will  he  bite  against  the  steel,  the  fine  fellow! 
while  all  the  ignobler  herd  will  gaze  at  him  afar  off,  and 
quake  and  fear,  and  never  help.  Yet  if  united,  they  might 
gnaw  the  trap  and  release  their  leader  !  Ah,  ye  are  base 
vermin,  ye  eat  my  bread,  yet  if  death  came  upon  me,  ye 
would  riot  on  my  carcase.  Away  !  "  and  clapping  his  hands, 
the  chain  round  him  clanked  harshly,  and  the  noisome  co- 
mates  of  his  dungeon  vanished  in  an  instant. 

That  singular  and  eccentric  humor  which  marked  Rienzi, 
and  which  had  seemed  a  buffoonery  to  the  stolid  suUenness 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  still  retained  its  old  expression  in  his 
countenance,  and  he  laughed  loud  as  he  saw  the  vermin 
hurry  back  to  their  hiding-place. 

"  A  little  noise  and  the  clank  of  a  chain — fie.  how  ye 
imitate  mankind  ! "  Again  he  sank  into  silence,  and  then 
heavily  and  listlessly  drawing  towards  him  the  animated 
tales  of  Livy,  said,  "  An  hour  to  midnight ! — waking  dreams 
are  better  than  sleep.  Well,  history  tells  us  how  men  have 
risen — ay,  and  nations  too — after  sadder  falls  than  that  of 
Rienzi  or  of  Rome  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  was  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
lecture  ;  so  intent,  indeed,  was  he  in  the  task,  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  steps  which  wound  the  spiral  stairs  that  con- 
ducted to  his  cell,  and  it  was  not  till  the  wards  harshly 
grated  beneath  the  huge  key,  and  the  door  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  that  Rienzi,  in  amaze  at  intrusion  at  so  unwonted 
an  hour,  lifted  his  eyes.     The  door  had  reclosed  on  the  dun- 
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gcon,  and  by  the  lonely  and  pale  lamp  he  beheld  a  figure 
leaning,  as  for  support,  against  the  wall.  The  figure  was 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  long  cloak  of  the  day, 
which,  aided  by  a  broad  hat,  shaded  by  plumes,  concealed 
even  the  features  of  the  visitor. 

Rienzi  gazed  long  and  wistfully- 

"Speak,"  he  said  at  length,  putting  his  hand  to  his  brow. 
"Methinks  either  long  solitude  has  bewildered  me,  or,  sweet 
sir,  your  apparition  dazzles.  I  know  you  not — ami  sure? 
— *'  and  Kienzi's  hair  bristled  while  he  sknvly  rose — "  Am  1 
sure  that  it  is  living  man  who  stands  before  me?  Angels 
have  entered  the  prison-house  before  now.  Alas  !  an  angel's 
comfort  never  was  more  needed." 

The  stranger  answered  not,  but  the  captive  saw  that  his 
heart  heaved  even  beneath  his  cloak  ;  loud  sobs  choked  his 
voice  ;  at  length,  as  by  a  violent  effort,  he  sprung  forward, 
and  sank  at  the  Tribune's  feet.  The  disguising  hat,  the  long 
mantle,  fell  to  the  ground — it  was  the  face  of  a  woman  that 
looked  upward  through  paj;  .ionate  and  glazing  tears— the 
arms  of  a  woman  that  cl'spcd  the  prisoner's  knees  !  Kienzi 
gazed  mute  and  motionless  as  stone.  "  Powers  and  Saints 
of  Heaven!"  he  murmured  at  last,  "do  ye  tempt  me  fur- 
ther ! — is  it  ? — no,  no — yet  speak  !  " 

"  Beloved — adored  ! — do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

"  It  is — it  is  !  "  shrieked  Ricnzi,  wildly,  "  it  is  my  Nina — 

my  wife — my "     His    voice    forsook    him.     Clasped    in 

each  other's  arms,  the  unfortunates  for  some  moments 
seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  sense  of  delight  at  their  reun- 
ion. It  was  as  an  unconscious  and  deep  trance,  tlirough  which 
something  like  a  dream  only  faintly  and  indistinctly  stirs. 

At  length  recovered — at  length  restored,  the  first  broken 
exclamations,  the  first  wild  caresses  of  joy  over — Nina  lifted 
her  head  from  her  husband's  bosom,  and  gazed  sadly  on  his 
countenance — "Oh,  what  thou  hast  known  since  we  parted! 
— what,  since  that  hour  when,  borne  on  by  thy  bold  heart 
and  wild  destiny,  thou  didst  leave  me  in  the  imperial  court, 
to  seek  again  the  diadem,  and  find  the  chain  !  Ah,  why  did 
I  heed  thy  commands  ?  why  suffer  thee  to  depart  alone  ? 
How  often  in  thy  progress  hitherward,  in  doubt,  in  danger, 
might  this  bosom  have  been  thy  resting-place,'and  this  voice 
have  whispered  comfort  to  thy  soul  ?  Thou  art  well,  my 
lord — my  Cola?  Thy  pulse  beats  quicker  than  of  old — thy 
brow  is  furrowed.     Ah  !  tell  me  tluMi  art  well  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Rienzi,  mechanically.     "  Methinks  so  !— the 
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mind  diseased  blunts  all  sense  of  bodily  decay.  Well — yes  ! 
And  thou — thoii,  at  least,  art  not  changed,  save  to  maturer 
beauty.     The  glory  of  the  laurel-wreath  has  not  faded  from 

thy  brow.     Thou  shalt  yet "  then  breaking  off  abruptly 

—  "  Rome — tell  me  of  Rome  !  And  thou— how  camest  thou 
hither  ?  Ah !  perhaps  my  doom  is  sealed,  and  in  their 
mercy  they  have  vouchsafed  that  I  should  see  thee  once 
more  before  the  deathsman  blinds  me.  I  remember,  it  is 
the  grace  vouchsafed  to  malefactors.  When  /  was  a  lord  of 
life  and  death,  I  too  permitted  the  meanest  criminal  to  ^aj 
farewell  to  those  he  loved." 

"No — not  so.  Cola  !  "  exclaimed  Nina,  putting  her  hand 
before  his  mouth.  "  1  bring  thee  more  auspicious  tidings. 
To-morrow  thou  art  to  be  heard.  The  favor  of  the  court  is 
propitiated.     Thou  wilt  be  acquitted." 

"  Ha  !  speak  again." 

"Thou  wilt  be  heard,  my  Cola — thou  must  be  acquitted  !" 

"  And  Rome  be  free  ! — Great  God,  I  thank  thee  !" 

The  Tribune  sank  on  his  knees,  and  never  had  his  heart, 
in  his  youngest  and  purest  hour,  poured  fortli  thanksgiving 
more  fervent,  yet  less  selfish.  When  he  rose  again,  the 
whole  man  seemed  changed.  His  eye  had  resumed  its  ear- 
lier expressions  of  deep  and  serene  command.  Majesty  sate 
upon  his  brow.  The  sorrows  of  the  exile  were  forgotten. 
In  his  sanguine  and  rapid  thoughts,  he  stood  once  more  the 
guardian  of  his  coimtry — and  its  sovereign  ! 

Nina  gazed  upon  him  with  that  intense  and  devoted  wor- 
ship, which  steeped  her  vainer  and  her  harder  qualities  in 
all  the  fondness  of  the  softest  woman.  "Such,"  thought 
she,  "was  his  look  eight  years  ago,  when  he  left  my  maiden 
chamber,  full  of  the  mighty  schemes  which  liberated  Rome 
— such  his  look,  when  at  the  dawning  sun  he  towered  amidst 
the  crouching  barons,  and  the  kneeling  population  of  the 
city  he  had  made  his  throne  ■  " 

"  Yes,  Nina  !  "  said  Rienzi,  as  he  turned  and  caught  her 
eye.  "  My  soul  tells  me  that  my  hour  is  at  hand.  If  they 
try  me  openly,  they  dare  not  convict — if  they  acquit  me,  they 
dare  not  but  restore.     To-morrow,  saidst  thou,  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  Rienzi  ;  be  prepared  !  " 

"  I  am — for  triumph  !  But  tell  me  what  happy  chance 
brought  thee  to  Avignon  !  " 

"  Chance,  Cola  !"  said  Nina,  with  reproachful  tenderness. 
"  Could  I  know  that  thou  wert  in  the  dungeons  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  linger  in  idle  security  at  Prague  !     Even  at  the  em- 
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pcror's  court  thou  liadst  thy  partisans  and  favorers.  Gold 
was  easily  procmed.  I  repaired  to  Florence — disguised  my 
name — and  came  hither  to  plot,  to  scheme,  to  win  tiiy  liberty, 
or  tt)  die  with  thee.  Ah  !  did  not  thy  heart  tell  thee  that 
morning  and  niglit  the  eyes  of  thy  faithful  Nina  gazed  upon 
this  gloomy  tower  ;  and  that  one  friend,  humble  though  she 
be,  never  could  forsake  thee  ?" 

"  Sweet  Nina  !  Yet — yet — at  Avignon  power  yields  not 
to  beautv  without  reward.  Remember,  there  is  a  worse 
death  than  the  pause  of  life." 

Nina  turned  pale.  "  Fear  not,"  she  said,  with  a  low  but 
determined  voice,  "fear  not,  that  men's  lips  should  say 
Rienzi's  wife  delivered  him.  None  in  this  corrupted  court 
know  that  I  am  thy  wife." 

"  Woman,"  said  the  Tribune,  sternly,  "  thy  lips  elude 
the  answer  I  would  seek.  In  our  degenerate  time  and 
land,  thy  sex  and  ours  forget  too  basely  what  foulness 
writes  a  leprosy  in  the  smallest  stain  upon  a  matron's 
honor.  That  thy  heart  would  never  wrong  me,  I  believe ; 
but  if  thy  weakness,  thy  fear  of  my  death,  shoidd  wrong 
me,  thou  art  a  bitterer  foe  to  Rienzi  than  the  swords  of 
the  Colonna.     Nina,  speak  !" 

"  Oh,  that  my  soul  could  speak,"  answered  Nina.  "  Thy 
words  are  music  to  me,  and  not  a  thought  of  mine  but 
echoes  them.  Could  I  touch  this  hand,  could  I  meet  that 
eye,  and  not  know  that  death  were  dearer  to  thee  than 
siiame  ?  Rienzi,  when  last  we  parted  in  sadness,  yet  in 
hope,  what  were  thy  words  to  me  ? " 

"I  remember  them  well,"  returned  the  Tribune:  "*I 
leave  thee,'  I  said,  'to  keep  alive  at  the  emperor's  court,  by 
thy  genius,  the  Great  Cause.  Thou  hast  youth  and  beauty 
— and  courts  have  lawless  and  ruffian  suitors.  I  give  thee 
no  caution  ;  it  were  beneath  thee  and  me.  But  I  leave 
thee  the  power  of  death.'     And  with  that,  Nina " 

"Thy  hands  tremblingly  placed  in  mine  this  dagger.  I 
live — need  I  say  more  ?  " 

"My  noble  and  beloved  Nina,  it  is  enough.  Keep  the 
dagger  yet." 

"Yes  ;  till  we  meet  in  the  capitol  of  Rome  ! " 

A  slight  tap  was  heard  at  the  door;  Nina  regained,  in 
an  instant,  her  disguise. 

"  It  is  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,"  said  the  gaoler,  ap- 
pearing at  the  threshold. 

"  I  come,"  said  Nina. 
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"  And  thoii  hast  to  prepare  thy  thoughts,"  she  Avhis- 
pered  to  Rienzi  :  "arm  all  thy  glorious  intellect.  Alas! 
is  it  again  we  part  ?     How  my  heart  sinks!  " 

The  presence  of  the  gaoler  at  the  threshold  broke  the 
bitterness  of  parting  by  abridgmg  it.  The  false  page 
pressed  her  lips  on  the  prisoner's  hand,  and  left  the  cell. 

The  gaoler,  lingering  behind  for  a  moment,  placed  a 
parchment  on  the  table.  It  was  the  summons  from  the 
court  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  Tribune. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Scent  does  not  Lie — The  Priest  and  the  Soldier. 

On  descending  the  stairs,  Nina  was  met  by  Alvarez. 

"Fair  page,"  said  the  Spaniard,  gaily,  "thy  name,  thou 
tellest  me,  is  Villani  ? — Angelo  Villani — why  I  know  thy 
kinsman,  methinks.  Vouchsafe,  young  master,  to  enter 
this  chamber,  and  drink  a  night-cup  to  thy  lady's  health  ; 
I  would  fain  learn  tidings  of  my  old  friends." 

"  At  another  time,"  answered  the  false  Angelo,  drawing 
the  cloak  closer  round  her  face  ;  "  it  is  late — I  am  hurried." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Spaniard,  "you  -escape  me  not  so 
easily  ;"  and  he  caught  firm  hold  of  the  page's  shoulder. 

"  Unhand  me,  sir  !  "  said  Nina,  haughtily,  and  almost 
weeping,  for  her  strong  nerA^es  were  yet  unstrung.  "  Gaoler, 
at  thy  peril — unbar  the  gates." 

"  So  hot,"  said  Alvarez,  surprised  at  so  great  a  w^aste  of 
dignity  in  a  page  ;  "nay,  I  meant  not  to  offend  thee.  May 
I  wait  on  thy  pageship  to-morrow?" 

"Ay,  to-morrow,"  said  Nina,  eager  to  escape. 

"And  meanwhile,"  said  Alvarez,  "I  will  accompany 
thee  home — we  can  confer  by  the  way." 

So  saying,  without  regarding  the  protestations  of  tbe 
supposed  page,  he  passed  with  Nina  into  the  open  air. 
"Your  lady,"  said  he,  carelessly,  "is  wondrous  fair;  her 
lightest  will  is  law  to  the  greatest  noble  of  Avignon,  Me- 
thinks she  is  of  Naples — is  it  so  ?  Art  thou  dumb,  sweet 
youth  .'' " 

The  page  did  not  answer,  but  with  a  step  so  rapid  that 
it  almost  put  the  slow  Spaniard  out  of  breath,  hastened 
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aldiic:  tlic  umrow  spare  between  the  tower  and  the  palace 
ol  the  Sii;nora  Cesariiii,  nor  could  all  tlie  elloi  ts  of  Alvarez 
draw  forth  a  single  syllable  from  his  reluctant  companion, 
tdl  thev  reached  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  he  found  him- 
self discourteously  left  without  the  walls. 

"A  plague  on  the  boy!"  said  he,  biting  his  lips;  "if 
the  cardinal  thrive  as  well  as  his  seryant,  by're  lady,  Mon- 
sigtiore  is  a  happy  man  !  " 

By  no  means  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  an  interview 
■with  Albornoz,  who,  like  most  able  men,  yalued  the  talents 
of  those  he  employed  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  success, 
the  Spaniard  slowly  returned  home.  With  the  license  ac- 
corded to  him,  he  entered  the  cardinal's  chamber  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  perceived  him  in  earnest  conversation  with 
a  cavalier,  whose  long  moustache,  curled  upward,  and  the 
bright  cuirass  worn  underneath  his  mantle,  seemed  to  be- 
token him  of  martial  profession.  Pleased  with  the  respite, 
Alvarez  hastily  withdrew  :  and,  in  fact,  the  cardinal's 
thoughts  at  that  moment,  and  for  that  night,  were  bent 
upon  other  subjects  than  those  of  love. 

The  interruption  served,  however,  to  shorten  the  con- 
versation between  Albornoz  and  his  guest.  The  latter 
rose. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  buckling  on  a  short  and  broad 
rapier,  which  he  laid  aside  during  the  interview, — "  I  think, 
mv  lord  cardinal,  you  encourage  me  to  consider  that  our 
negotiation  stands  a  fair  chance  of  a  prosperous  close.  Ten 
thousand  tlorins,  and  my  brother  quits  Viterbo,  and  launch- 
es the  thunderbolt  of  the  Company  on  the  lands  of  Rimini. 
On  your  part—" 

"  On  my  part  it  is  agreed,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  that  the 
army  of  the  Church  interferes  not  with  the  course  of  your 
brother's  arms — there  is  peace  between  us.  One  warrior 
understands  another  !" 

"And  the  word  of  Giles  Albornoz,  son  of  the  royal 
race  of  Aragon,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  faith  of  a  cardinal," 
replied  the  cavalier,  with  a  smile.  "It  is,  my  lord,  in  your 
former  quality  that  we  treat.' 

"  There  is  my  right  hand,"  answered  Albornoz,  too 
politic  to  heed  the  insinuation.  The  cavalier  raised  it 
respectfully  to  his  lips,  and  his  armed  tread  was  soon  heard 
descending  the  stairs. 

"Victory,"  cried  Albornoz,  tossing  his  arms  aloof; 
"victory,  now  thou  art  mine  !  " 
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With  that  he  rose  hastily,  deposited  his  p^^pers  in  an 
iron  chest,  and  opening  a  concealed  door  behind  the  arras, 
entered  a  chamber  that  rather  resembled  a  monk's  cell  than 
the  apartment  of  a  prince.  Over  a  mean  pallet  hung  a 
sword,  a  dagger,  and  a  rude  image  of  the  Virgin.  Without 
summoning  Alvarez,  the  cardinal  unrobed,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Vaucluse  and  its  Genius  Loci — Old  Acquaintance  Renewed. 

The  next  day  at  early  noon  the  cavalier  whom  our  last 
chapter  presented  to  the  reader,  was  seen  mounted  on  a 
strong  Norman  horse,  winding  his  way  slowly  along  a  green 
and  pleasant  path  some  miles  from  Avignon.  At  length  he 
found  himself  in  a  wild  and  romantic  valley,  through  which 
wandered  that  delightful  river  whose  name  the  verse  of 
Petrarch  has  given  so  beloved  a  fame.  Sheltered  by  rocks, 
and  in  this  part  winding  through  the  greenest  banks,  enam- 
elled with  a  thousand  wild  flowers  and  water-weeds,  went 
the  crystal  Sorgia.  Advancing  farther,  the  landscape 
assumed  a  more  sombre  and  sterile  aspect.  The  valley 
seemed  enclosed  or  shut  in  by  fantastic  rocks  of  a  thousand 
shapes,  down  which  dashed  and  glittered  a  thousand  rivu- 
lets. And  in  the  very  wildest  of  the  scene,  the  ground  sud- 
denly opened  into  a  quaint  and  cultivated  garden,  through 
which,  amidst  a  profusion  of  foliage,  was  seen  a  small  and 
lonely  mansion, — the  hermitage  of  the  place.  The  horse- 
man was  in  the  valley  of  the  Vaucluse  ;  and  before  his 
eye  lay  the  garden  and  the  house  of  Petrarch  !  Carelessly, 
however,  his  eye  scanned  the  consecrated  spot ;  and  uncon- 
ciously  it  rested  for  a  moment  upon  a  solitary  figure  seated 
musingly  by  the  margin  of  the  river.  A  large  dog  at  the 
side  of  the  noonday  idler  barked  at  the  horseman  as  he 
rode  on.  "A  brave  animal  and  a  deep  bay  !"  thought  the 
traveller  ;  to  him  the  dog  seemed  an  object  much  more 
interesting  than  its  master.  And  so— as  the  crowd  of  little 
men  pass  unheeding  and  unmoved,  those  in  whom  posterity 
shall  acknowledge  the  landmarks  of  their  age, — the  horse- 
man turned  his  glance  from  the  poet ! 
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Thrice  t>lcsscd  name!  Ininiortal  Fltucntine  !  *  not  as 
the  lover,  nor  even  as  the  poet,  do  1  bow  before  thy  conse- 
crated memory — venerating  tliee  as  one  it  were  sacrilege  to 
introduce  in  this  unworthy  page— save  by  name  and  as  a 
shadow  ;  but  as  the  first  who  ever  asserted  to  people  and  to 
prince  the  august  majesty  of  letters  ;  who  claimed  to  genius 
the  prerogative  to  influence  states,  to  control  opinion,  to 
hold  an  empire  over  the  hearts  of  men,  and  ]irc]iarc  events 
by  animating  passion  and  guiding  thought !  What  (though 
but  feebly  felt  and  dimly  seen)  — what  do  we  yet  owe  to 
thee,  if  knowledge  be  now  a  power  :  if  mind  be  a  prophet 
and  a  fate,  foretelling  and  foredooming  the  things  to  come! 
From  the  greatest  to  the  least  of  us,  to  whom  the  pen  is  at 
once  a  sceptre  and  a  sword,  the  low-born  Florentine  has 
been  the  arch-messenger  to  smooth  the  way  and  prepare 
the  welcome.  Yes  !  even  the  meanest  of  the  aftercomers — 
even  he  who  now  vents  his  gratitude, — is  thine  everlasting 
debtor!  Thine,  how  largely  is  the  honor,  if  his  labors, 
humble  though  they  be,  find  an  audience  wherever  litera- 
ture is  known  ;  preaching  in  remotest  lands  the  moral  of 
forgotten  revolutions,  and  scattering  in  tlie  palace  and  the 
market-place  the  seeds  that  siiall  ripen  into  fruit  wlien  the 
hand  of  the  sower  shall  be  dust,  and  his  very  name,  perhaps, 
be  lost!  For  few,  alas!  are  they  whose  names  may  outlive 
the  grave  ;  but  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who  writes  are 
made  undying; — others  appropriate,  advance,  exalt  them; 
and  millions  of  minds,  unknown,  undreamt  of,  are  required 
to  produce  the  immortality  of  one  ! 

Indulging  meditations  very  different  from  those  which 
the  idea  of  Petrarch  awakens  in  a  later  time,  the  cavalier 
pursued  his  path. 

The  valley  was  long  left  behind,  and  the  way  grew  more 
and  more  faintly  traced,  until  it  terminated  in  a  wood, 
through  whose  tangled  boughs  the  sunlight  broke  play- 
ful I  v.  At  length,  the  wood  opened  into  a  wide  glade,  from 
which  rose  a  precipitous  ascent,  crcnvned  with  the  in  ins  of 
an  old  castle.  The  traveller  dismounted,  led  his  horse  up 
the  ascent,  and  gaining  the  ruins,  left  his  steed  within  one 
of  the  roofless  chambers,  overgrown  with  the  longest  grass 
and  a  profusion  of  wild  shrubs:  thence  ascending,  with 
some  toil,  a  narrow  and  broken  staircase,  he  found  himself 
in  a  small  room,  less  decayed  than  the  rest,  of  which  the 
roof  and  floor  were  yet  whole. 

*  I  need  scarcely  &ay  that  it  is  hi*  origin,  not  his  actual  birth,  which  entitles  us  to  term 
Petrarch  a  i-'lorentine. 
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Stretched  on  the  ground  in  his  cloak,  and  leaning  his 
head  thoughtfully  on  his  hand,  was  a  man  of  tall  stature 
and  middle  age.  He  lifted  himself  on  his  arm  with  great 
alacrity  as  the  cavalier  entered. 

"  Well,  Brettone,  1  have  counted  the  hours — what 
tidings  ? " 

"  Albornoz  consents." 

"  Glad  news  !  Thou  givest  me  new  life.  Pardien,  I 
shall  breakfast  all  the  better  for  this,  my  brother  !  f  last 
thou  remembered  that  I  am  famishing  ? " 

"  Brettone  drew  from  beneath  his  cloak  a  sufficiently 
huge  flask  of  wine,  and  a  small  pannier,  tolerably  well 
filled  ;  the  inmate  of  the  tower  threw  himself  upon  the  pro- 
vant  with  great  devotion.  And  both  the  soldiers,  for  such 
they  were,  stretched  at  length  on  the  ground,  regaled  them- 
seh'es  with  considerable  zest,  talking  hastily  and  familiarly 
between  every  mouthful. 

"  I  say,  Brettone,  thou  playest  unfairly  ;  thou  hast  al- 
ready devoured  more  than  half  the  pasty  ;  push  it  hither- 
ward.  And  so  the  cardinal  consents  !  What  manner  of 
man  is  he  ?     Able  as  they  say  ? " 

"Quick,  sharp,  and  earnest,  with  an  eye  of  fire,  few 
words,  and  comes  to  the  point." 

"  Unlike  a  priest  then  ; — a  good  brigand  spoilt.  What 
hast  thou  heard  of  the  force  he  heads  ?  Ho,  not  so  fast 
with  the  wine." 

"  Scanty  at  present.  He  relies  on  recruits  throughout 
Italy." 

"  What  his  designs  for  Rome  ?  There,  my  brother, 
there  tends  my  secret  soul  !  As  for  these  petty  towns  and 
petty  tyrants,  I  care  not  how  they  fall,  or  by  whom.  But 
the  pope  must  not  return  to  Rome.  Rome  must  be  mine. 
The  city  of  a  new  empire,  the  conquest  of  a  new  Attila  ! 
There,  every  circumstance  combines  in  my  favor  ! — the  ab- 
sence of  the  pope,  the  weakness  of  the  middle  class,  the 
poverty  of  the  populace,  the  imbecile  though  ferocious  bar- 
barism of  the  barons,  have  long  concurred  to  render  Rome 
the  most  facile,  while  the  most  glorious  conquest  !  " 

"  My  brother,  pray  Heaven  your  ambition  do  not  wreck 
you  at  last  ;  you  are  ever  losing  sight  of  the  land.  Surely 
with  the  immense  wealth  we  are  acquiring,  we  may — — " 

"  Aspire  to  be  something  greater  than  Free  Companions, 
generals  to-day,  and  adventurers  to-morrow.  Rememberest 
thou,  how  the  Xorman  sword  won  Sicily,  and  how  the  bas- 
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tard  William  converted  on  the  field  of  Hastings  his  baton 
into  a  sceptre.  1  tell  thee,  Brettone,  that  this  loose  Italy 
has  crowns  on  the  hedge  that  a  dexterous  hand  may  carry 
off  at  the  point  of  the  lance.  My  course  is  taken  :  I  will 
form  the  fairest  army  in  Italy,  and  with  it  I  will  win  a 
throne  in  the  Capitol.  Fool  tluit  1  was  six  years  ago  !  In- 
stead of  deputing  that  mad  dolt  Pepin  of  Minorbino,  had  I 
myself  deserted  the  Hungarian,  and  repaired  with  my  sol- 
diery to  Rome,  the  fall  of  Rienzi  would  have  been  followed 
by  the  rise  of  Montreal.  Pepin  was  outwitted,  and  threw 
away  the  prey  after  he  had  hunted  it  down.  The  lion  shall 
not  again  trust  the  chase  to  the  jackal  !" 

*'  Walter,  thou  speakest  of  the  fate  of  Rienzi :  let  it  warn 
thee  ! " 

"Rienzi!"  replied  Montreal;  "I  know  the  man!  In 
peaceful  times,  or  with  an  honest  people,  he  would  have 
founded  a  great  dynasty.  But  he  dreamt  of  laws  and  lib- 
erty for  men  who  despise  the  first  and  will  not  protect  the 
last.  We,  of  a  harder  race,  know  that  a  new  throne  must 
be  built  by  the  feudal  and  not  the  civil  system  ;  and  into 
the  city  we  must  transport  the  camp.  It  is  by  the  multi- 
tude that  the  proud  Tribime  gained  power — by  the  multi- 
tude he  lost  it  ;  it  is  by  the  sword  that  1  will  win  it,  and  by 
the  sword  will  1  keep  it  !  " 

"  Rienzi  was  too  cruel,  he  should  not  have  incensed  the 
barons,"  said  Brittone,  about  to  finish  the  Hask,  when  the 
strong  hand  of  his  brother  plucked  it  from  him,  and  antici- 
pated his  design. 

"  Pooh,"  said  Montreal,  finishing  the  draught  with  a 
long  sigh,  "  he  was  not  cruel  enough.  He  sought  only  to 
be  just,  and  not  to  distinguish  between  noble  and  peasant. 
He  should  have  distinguished  !  He  should  have  extermin- 
ated the  nobles  root  and  branch.  But  this  no  Italian  can 
do.     This  is  reserved  for  me." 

"Thou  vvouldst  not  butcher  all  the  best  blood  of 
Rome?  ' 

"Butcher  !  No.  but  I  would  seize  their  lands,  and  en- 
dow with  them  a  new  nobility,  the  hardy  and  fierce  nobility 
of  the  North,  who  well  know  how  to  guard  their  prince,  and 
7cill  guard  him,  as  the  fountain  of  their  own  power. 
Enough  of  this  now.  And  talking  of  Rienzi — rots  he  still 
in  his  dungeon  ?  " 

"  Why,  this  morning,  ere  I  left,  I  heard  strange  news. 
The  town  was  astir,  groups  in  every  corner.     They  say  that 
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Rienzi's  trial  was  to  be  to-day,  and  from  the  names  of  the 
judges  chosen,  it  is  suspected  that  acquittal  is  already  de- 
termined on." 

"  Ha  !  thou  shouldst  have  told  me  of  this  before." 

"  Should  he  be  restored  to  Rome,  would  it  militate 
against  thy  plans  ?  " 

"Humph!  I  know  not — deep  thought  and  dexterous 
management  would  be  needed.  I  would  fain  not  leave  this 
spot  till  I  hear  what  is  decided  on." 

"  Surely,  Walter,  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  safer  to 
have  stayed  with  thy  soldieiy,  and  intrusted  me  with  the  ab- 
solute conduct  of  this  affair." 

"Not  so^'  answered  Montreal  ;  "thou  art  a  bold  fellow 
enough,  and  a  cunning — but  my  head  in  these  matters  is 
better  than  thine.  Besides,"  continued  the  knight,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  shading  his  face,  "  I  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  beloved  river,  and  the  old  try  sting-place.     Ah  me  ! 

But  all  this,  Brettone,  thou   understandest   not — let   it 

pass.  As  for  my  safety,  since  we  have  come  to  this  am- 
nesty with  Albornoz,  I  fear  but  little  danger  even  if  dis- 
covered :  besides,  I  want  the  florins.  There  are  those  in 
this  country,  Germans,  Avho  could  eat  an  Italian  army  at  a 
meal,  whom  I  would  fain  engage,  and  their  leaders  want 
earnest-money — the  griping  knaves !  How  are  the  cardi- 
nal's llorins  to  be  paid  ?  " 

"  Half  now — half  when  thy  troops  are  before  Rimini  !" 

"  Rimini  !  the  thought  whets  my  sword.  Rememberest 
thou  how  that  accursed  Malatesta  drove  me  from  Aversa,* 
broke  up  my  camp,  and  made  me  render  to  him  all  my  booty  ? 
There  fell  the  work  of  years  !  But  for  that,  my  banner  now 
would  be  floating  over  St.  Angelo.  I  will  pay  back  the  debt 
with  fire  and  sword,  ere  the  summer  has  shed  its  leaves." 

The  fair  countenance  of  Montreal  grew  terrible  as  he 
uttered  these  words  ;  his  hands  griped  the  handle  of  iiis 
sword,  and  his  strong  frame  heaved  visibly  ;  tokens  of  the 
fierce  and  unsparing  passions,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  life  of 
rapine  and  revenge  had  corrupted  a  nature  originally  full 
no  less  of  the  mercy  than  the  courage  of  Provencal  chivalry. 

Such  was  tlie  fearful  man  who  now  (the  wildness  of  his 
youth  sobered,  and  his  ambition  hardened  and  concentered) 
was  tlie  rival  with  Rienzi  for  the  mastery  of  Rome. 

*  This  Malatesta.  a  signer  of  illustrious  family,  was  one  of  the  most  sliilful  warriors  in  Italy. 
He  and  his  brother  Galeotto  had  been  raised   to  the  joint  tyranny  of  Rimmi  by  the  voice  ol 
its  citizens.      After  being  long  the  fues  of  the  church,  tli'.y  were  ultimately  named  as  Us  cap 
tains  by  the  Cardinal  Albornoz. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Crowd— The  Trial— The  Verdict— The  Soldier  and  the  Page. 

It  was  tin  tlic  following  evening  that  a  considerable  crowd 
had  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Avignon.  It  was  the  second 
day  of  the  examination  of  Rienzi,  and  with  every  moment 
was  expected  the  announcement  of  the  verdict.  Amongst 
the  foreigners  of  all  countries  assembled  in  tliat  seat  of  the 
papal  splendor,  the  interest  was  intense.  The  Italians,  even 
of  the  highest  rank,  were  in  favorofthe  Tribune,  the  French 
against  him.  As  for  the  good  towns-people  of  Avignon  them- 
selves, they  felt  but  little  excitement  in  anything  that  did  not 
bring  money  into  their  pockets  ;  and  if  it  had  been  put  to 
the  secret  vote,  no  doubt  there  would  have  been  a  vast  ma- 
jority for  burning  the  prisoner,  as  a  marketable  speculation  ! 

Amongst  the  crowd  was  a  tall  man  in  a  plain  and  rusty 
suit  of  armor,  but  with  an  air  of  knightly  bearing,  which 
somewhat  belied  tlie  coarseness  of  his  mail  ;  he  wore  no 
helmet,  but  a  small  morion  of  black  leather,  with  a  long  pro- 
jecting shade,  much  used  by  wayfarers  in  the  hot  climates 
of  the  south.  A  black  patch  covered  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  cheek,  and  altogether  he  bore  the  appearance  of  a  grim 
soldier,  with  whom  war  had  dealt  harshly,  both  in  purse 
and  person. 

Many  were  the  jests  at  the  shabby  swordsman's  expense 
with  which  that  lively  population  amused  their  impatience  ; 
and  though  the  shade  of  the  morion  concealed  his  eyes,  an 
arch  and  merry  smile  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  showed 
that  he  could  take  a  jest  at  himself. 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  the  crowd  (a  rich  Milanese),  "  I  am 
of  a  state  that  7L'as  free,  and  I  trust  the  people's  man  will 
have  justice  shown  him." 

"Amen,"  said  a  grave  Florentine. 

"  They  say,"  whispered  a  young  student  from  Paris,  to 
a  learned  doctor  of  laws,  with  whom  he  abode,  "that  his 
defence  has  been  a  masterpiece." 

"  He  hath  taken  no  degrees,"  replied  the  doctor,  doubt- 
ingly.  "  Ho,  friend,  why  dost  thou  push  me  so  .''  thou  has 
rent  my  robe." 
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Tliis  was  said  to  a  minstrel,  or  jongleur,  who,  with  a  small 
lute  slung  round  him,  was  making  his  way,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, through  the  throng. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  worthy  sir,"  said  the  minstrel  ;  "but  this 
is  a  scene  to  be  sung  of  !  Centuries  hence  ;  ay,  and  in  lands 
remote,  legend  and  song  will  tell  the  fortunes  of  Cola  di  Ri- 
enzi,  the  friend  of  Petrarch  and  the  Tribune  of  Rome  !  " 

The  young  French  student  turned  quickly  round  to  the 
minstrel,  with  a  glow  on  his  pale  face  ;  not  sharing  the  gen- 
eral sentiments  of  his  countrymen  against  Rienzi,  he  felt 
that  it  was  an  era  in  the  world  when  a  minstrel  spoke  thus 
of  the  heroes  of  intellect — not  of  war. 

At  this  time  the  tall  soldier  was  tapped  impatiently  on 
the  back. 

"  I  pray  thee,  great  sir,"  said  a  sharp  and  imperious  voice, 
"  to  withdraw  that  tall  bulk  of  thine  a  little  on  one  side — • 
I  cannot  see  through  thee  ;  and  I  Avould  fain  my  eyes  were 
among  the  first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Rienzi  as  he  passes 
from  the  court." 

"  Fair  sir  page,"  replied  the  soldier,  good  humoredly,  as 
he  made  way  for  Angelo  Villani,  "  thou  wilt  not  always  find 
that  way  in  the  world  is  won  by  commanding  the  strong. 
When  thou  art  older,  thou  wilt  beard  the  weak,  and  the 
strong  thou  wilt  wheedle." 

"  I  must  change  my  nature,  then,"  answered  Angelo  (who 
was  of  somewhat  small  stature,  and  not  yet  come  to  his  full 
growth),  trying  still  to  raise  himself  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd. 

T!ic  soldier  looked  at  him  approvingly  ;  and  as  he 
looked  he  sighed,  and  his  lips  worked  with  some  strange 
emotion. 

Thou  speakest  well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "Pardon 
me  the  rudeness  of  the  question  ;  but  art  thou  of  Italy  .'' — • 
thy  tongue  savors  of  the  Roman  dialect  ;  yet  I  have  seen 
lineaments  like  thine  on  this  side  the  Alps." 

"  It  may  be,  good  fellow,"  said  the  page,  haughtily,  "  but 
I  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  of  Rome." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  shout  burst  from  that  part  of  the 
crowd  nearest  the  court.  The  sound  of  trumpets  again 
hushed  the  throng  into  deep  and  breathless  silence,  while 
the  pope's  guards,  ranged  along  the  space  conducting  from 
the  court,  drew  themselves  up  more  erect,  and  fell  a  step 
or  two  back  upon  the  crowd. 

As  the  trumpet  ceased,  the  voice  of  a  herald  was  heard, 
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but  it  did  not  penetrate  williin  several  yards  of  the  spot 
where  Angelo  and  the  soldier  stood  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
mighty  shout  that  in  a  moment  circled  through,  and  was 
echoed  back  by,  the  wild  multitude — by  the  waving  of  ker- 
chiefs from  the  windows — by  broken  ejaculations,  which 
were  caught  up  from  lip  to  lip,  that  the  page  knew  that 
Rienzi  was  acquitted. 

"  I  would  I  could  see  his  face  !  "  sighed  the  page,  queru- 
lously. 

"  And  thou  shalt,"  said  the  soldier;  and  he  caught  up 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  on  with  the  strengili  of  a 
giant,  parting  the  living  stream  from  right  to  left,  as  he  took 
his  way  to  a  place  near  the  guards,  and  by  which  Rienzi 
was  sure  to  pass. 

The  page,  half-pleased,  half-indignant,  struggled  a  little, 
but  finding  it  in  vain,  consented  tacitly  to  what  he  felt  an 
outrage  on  his  dignity. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  soldier  ;  "  thou  art  the  first  I 
ever  willingly  raised  above  myself ;  and  I  do  it  now  for 
the  sake  of  thy  fair  face,  which  reminds  me  of  one  I 
loved." 

But  these  last  words  were  spoken  low,  and  the  boy,  in 
his  anxiety  to  see  the  hero  of  Rome,  did  not  hear  or  heed 
them.  Presently  Rienzi  came  by  :  two  gentlemen,  of  the 
pope's  own  following,  walked  by  his  side.  He  moved  sknv- 
ly,  amidst  the  greetings  and  clamor  of  the  crowd,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  His  bearing  was  firm  and  col- 
lected, and,  save  by  the  flush  of  his  cheek,  there  was  no  ex- 
ternal sign  of  joy  or  excitement.  FUnvers  dropped  from 
every  balcony  on  his  path  ;  and  just  when  he  came  to  a 
broader  space,  where  the  ground  was  somewhat  higher,  and 
where  he  was  in  fuller  view  of  the  houses  around,  he  paused 
— and,  uncovering,  acknowledged  the  homage  he  had  re- 
ceived, with  a  look — a  gesture — which  each  who  beheld 
never  forgot.  It  haunted  even  that  gay  and  thoughtless 
court,  when  the  last  tale  of  Rienzi's  life  reached  their  ears. 
And  Angelo,  clinging  then  round  that  soldier's  neck,  recalled 
— but  we  must  not  anticipate. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  dark  tower  that  Rienzi  re- 
turned. His  home  was  prepared  at  the  palace  of  the  Cardi- 
nal d'Albornoz.  The  next  day  he  was  admitted  to  the 
pope's  presence,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  he  was  pro- 
claimed Senator  of  Rome. 

Meaiiwhilf  the  soldier  had  placed  Angelo  on  the  ground  ; 
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and  as  the  page  faltered  out  no  courteous  thanks,  he  inter- 
rupted him  in  a  sad  and  kind  voice,  tiietone  of  which  struck 
the  page  forcibly,  so  little  did  it  suit  the  rough  and  homely 
appearance  of  the  man.. 

"We  part,"  he  said,  "as  strangers,  fair  boy;  and  since 
thou  sayest  thou  art  of  Rome,  there  is  no  reason  why  my 
heart  should  have  warmed  to  thee  as  it  has  done  ;  yet  if 
ever  thou  wantest  a  friend — seek  him" — and  the  soldier's 
voice  sank  into  a  whisper — "in  Walter  de  Montreal." 

Ere  the  page  recovered  his  surprise  at  that  redoubted 
name,  which  his  earliest  childhood  had  been  taught  to  dread, 
the  Knight  of  St.  John  had  vanished  amongst  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Albornoz  and  Nina. 


But  the  eyes  which,  above  all  others,  thirsted  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  released  captive,  were  forbidden  that  delight. 
Alone  in  her  chamber,  Nina  awaited  the  result  of  the  trial. 
She  heard  the  shouts,  the  exclamations,  the  tramp  of  thou- 
sands along  the  street  ;  she  felt  that  the  victory  was  won  ; 
and,  her  heart  long  overcharged,  she  burst  into  passionate 
tears.  The  return  of  Angelo  soon  acquainted  her  with  all 
that  had  passed  ;  but  it  somewhat  chilled  her  joy  to  find 
Rienzi  was  the  guest  of  the  dreaded  cardinal.  That  shock, 
in  which  certainty,  however  happy,  replaces  suspense,  had 
so  powerful  an  effect  on  her  frame,  joined  to  her  loathing 
fear  of  a  visit  from  the  cardinal,  that  she  became  for  three 
days  alarmingly  ill  ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  fifth  day  from 
that  which  saw  Rienzi  endowed  with  the  rank  of  Senator  of 
Rome,  that  she  was  recovered  sufficiently  to  admit  Albornoz 
to  her  presence. 

The  cardinal  had  sent  daily  to  inquire  after  her  health, 
and  his  inquiries,  to  her  alarmed  mind,  had  appeared  to  in- 
sinuate a  pretension  to  the  right  to  make  them.  Meanwhile 
Albornoz  had  had  enough  to  divert  and  occupy  his  thoughts. 
Having  bought  off  the  formidable  Montreal  from  the  ser- 
vice of  John  di  Vico,  one  of  the  ablest  and  fiercest  enemies 
of  the  Church,  he  resolved  to  march  to  the  territories  of 
that  tyrant  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  so  not  to  allow 
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Jiim  time  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  any  otiier  band  of  the 
mclconajy  adventurers  who  found  Italy  tlie  market  for  their 
valor.  Oeeu[)ied  with  raising  troops,  procuring  money,  cor- 
responding with  the  various  tree  states,  and  establishing  alli- 
ances in  aid  of  his  ulterior  and  more  ambitious  projects  at 
the  court  of  Avignon,  the  cardinal  waited  willi  tolerable  re- 
signation the  time  when  he  might  claim  from  the  Signora 
Cesarini  the  reward  to  which  he  deemed  himself  entitled. 
Meanwhile  he  had  held  his  first  conversations  with  Rienzi, 
and,  under  the  semblance  of  courtesy  to  the  acquitted  Tri- 
bune, Albornoz  had  received  him  as  his  guest,  in  order  to 
make  liimself  master  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  one 
in  whom  he  sought  a  minister  and  a  tool.  That  miraculous 
and  magic  art,  attested  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  which 
Rienzi  possessed  over  every  one  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact,  however  variotis  in  temper,  station,  or  opinions,  had 
not  deserted  him  in  his  interview  with  the  pontiff.  So  faith- 
fully had  he  described  the  true  condition  of  Rome,  so  logi- 
cally had  he  traced  the  causes  and  the  remedies  of  the  evils 
she  endured,  so  sanguinely  had  he  spoken  of  his  own  capa- 
cities for  administering  her  affairs,  and  so  brilliantly  had  he 
painted  the  prospects  which  that  administration  opened  to 
the  weal  of  the  Church,  and  the  interests  of  the  pope,  that 
Innocent,  though  a  keen  and  shrewd,  and  somewhat  scepti- 
cal calculator  of  human  chances,  was  entirely  fascinated  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  Roman. 

"Is  this  the  man,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "whom 
for  twelve  months  we  have  treated  as  a  prisoner  and  a 
criminal  ?  Would  that  it  were  on  his  shoulders  only  that 
the  Christian  empire  reposed  !  " 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  he  had,  with  every  mark 
of  favor  and  distinction,  conferred  upon  Rienzi  the  rank 
of  senator,  which,  in  fact,  was  that  of  viceroy  of  Rome, 
and  had  willingly  acceded  to  all  the  projects  which  the 
enterprising  Rienzi  had  once  more  formed — not  only  for 
recovering  the  territories  of  the  Church,  but  for  extending 
the  dictatorial  sway  of  the  Seven-hilled  City  over  the  whole 
dependencies  of  Italy. 

Albornoz,  to  whom  the  pope  retailed  this  conversation, 
was  somewhat  jealous  of  the  favor  the  new  senator  had 
so  suddenly  arquired,  and  immediately  on  his  return  home 
sought  an  interview  with  his  guest.  In  his  heart,  the  lord 
cardinal,  emphatically  a  man  of  action  and  business,  re- 
garded  Rienzi  as  one   rather  cunning   than   wise — rather 
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fortunate  than  great — a  mixture  of  the  pedant  and  the 
demagogue.  But  after  a  long  and  scrutinizing  conver- 
sation with  the  new  senator,  even  he  yielded  to  the  spell 
of  his  enchanting  and  master  intellect.  Reluctantly  Al- 
bornoz  confessed  to  himself  that  Rienzi's  rise  was  not  the 
thing  of  chance  ;  yet  more  reluctantly  he  perceived  that 
the  senator  was  one  whom  he  might  treat  with  as  an  equal, 
but  could  not  rule  as  a  minion.  And  he  entertained 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  reinstate  him 
in  a  power  which  he  evinced  the  capacity  to  wield  and 
the  genius  to  extend.  Still,  however,  he  did  not  repent 
the  share  he  had  taken  in  Rienzi's  acquittal.  His  presence 
in  a  camp  so  thinly  peopled  was  a  matter  greatly  to  be 
desired.  And  througii  his  influence,  the  cardinal  more 
than  ever  trusted  to  enlist  the  Romans  in  favor  of  his 
enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  the  territory  of  St.  Peter  ! 

Rienzi,  who  panted  once  more  to  behold  his  Nina,  en- 
deared to  him  by  trial  and  absence,  as  by  fresh  bridals, 
was  not  however  able  to  discover  the  name  she  had  as- 
sumed at  Avignon  ;  and  his  residence  with  the  cardinal, 
closely  but  respectfully  watched  as  he  was,  forbade  Nina 
all  opportunity  of  corresponding  with  him.  Some  half- 
bantering  hints  which  Albornoz  had  dropped  upon  the 
interest  taken  in  his  welfare  by  the  most  celebrated  beauty 
of  Avignon,  had  filled  him  with  a  vague  alarm  which  he 
trembled  to  acknowledge  even  to  himself.  But  the  volto 
sciolto'^  which,  in  common  with  all  Italian  politicians, 
concealed  whatever  were  \\\s  pcnsicri  stretti — enabled  him 
to  baffle  completely  the  jealous  and  lynx-like  observation 
of  the  cardinal.  Nor  had  Alvarez  been  better  enabled  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  master.  He  had  indeed  sought 
the  page  Villani,  but  the  imperious  manner  of  that  way- 
ward and  haughty  boy  had  cut  short  all  attempts  at  cross- 
examination.  And  all  he  could  ascertain  was,  that  the 
real  Angelo  Villani  was  not  the  Angelo  Villani  who  had 
visited  Rienzi. 

Trusting  at  last  that  he  should  learn  all,  and  inflamed 
by  such  passion  and  such  hope  as  he  was  capable  of  feel- 
ing, Albornoz  now  took  his  way  to  the  Cesarini's  palace. 

He  was  ushered  with  due  state  into  the  apartment  of 
the  signora.  He  found  her  pale,  and  with  the  traces  of 
illness  upon  her  noble  and  statue-like  features.  She  rose 
as  he  entered  ;  and  when  he  approached,  she  half  bent  her 

*  Volto  sciolto,  pensieri  stretti  " — the  countenance  open,  the  thoughts  restrained. 
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knee,  and  raised  his  liand  to  licr  lips.  Surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  a  reception  so  new,  the  cardinal  hastened  to  pre- 
vent the  condescension  ;  retaining  both  her  hands,  he  at- 
tempted gently  to  draw  them  to  his  licart. 

''Fairest!"  he  whispered,  "couldst  thou  know  how  I 
have  mourned  thy  illness — and  yet  it  has  but  left  thee 
more  lovelv,  as  the  rain  only  brightens  the  tlower.  Ahi 
happy  if  I  have  promoted  thy  lightest  wish,  and  if  in  thine 
eyes  I  mav  henceforth  seek  at  once  an  angel  to  guide  me 
and  a  paradise  to  reward.' 

Nina,  releasing  her  hand,  waved  it  gently,  and  motioned 
the  cardinal  to  a  seat.  Seating  herself  at  a  little  distance, 
she  then  spoke  with  great  gravity  and  downcast  eyes. 

"My  lord,  it  is  your  intcrv.ecsioa>  joined  to  his  own  in- 
nocence, that  has  release:/  Irom  vonder  tow-r  the  elected 
governor  01  the  people  of  Rume.  But  freedom  is  the 
least  of  the  generous  gifts  you  have  conferred  ;  there  is  a 
greater  in  a  fair  n:me  vindicated,  and  rightful  honors  re- 
iDcstowed.  For  this  I  rest  ever  your  debtor ;  for  this,  if 
I  bear  children,  they  shall  be  taught  to  bless  your  name; 
for  this  the  historian  who  recalls  the  deeds  of  this  age, 
and  the  fortunes  ol  Cola  di  Rienzi,  shall  add  a  new  chap- 
ter to  the  wreaths  you  have  already  won.  Lord  Cardinal, 
i  may  have  erred.  I  may  have  offended  you — you  may 
accuse  me  ot  woman  s  artifice.  Speak  not,  wonder  not, 
hear  me  out.  I  have  but  one  excuse,  when  I  say  that  I 
held  justified  any  means  short  of  dishonor,  to  save  the  life 
and  restore  the  fortunes  of  Cola  di  Rienzi.  Know,  my 
lord,  that  she  whc   now  addresses  you  is  his  wife." 

The  cardinal  remained  motionless  and  silent.  But  his 
sallow  countenance  grew  flushed  from  the  brow  to  the 
neck,  and  his  thin  lips  quivered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
broke  into  a  withering  and  bitter  smile.  At  length  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  very  slowly,  and  said,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  passion — 

'•  It  IS  well,  madam.  Giles  d'Albornoz  has  been,  then, 
a  puppet  in  the  hands,  a  stepping-stone  in  the  rise,  of 
the  plebeian  demagogue  of  Rome.  You  but  played  upon 
me  for  /our  own  purposes :  and  nothing  short  of  a  car- 
dinal of  Spain,  and  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  Aragon, 
was  meet  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  mountebank's  juggle  ! 
Madam,  yourself  and  your  husband  might  justly  be  ac- 
cused of  ambition •" 

"Cease,  my  lord,"  said  Nina,  with  unspeakable  dignity; 
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"  whatever  oflfcnce  has  been  committed  against  )'ou  was 
mine  alone.  Till  after  our  last  interview,  Rienzi  knew 
not.  even  of  my  presence  at  Avignon." 

'^  At  our  last  interview,  lady  (you  do  well  to  recall  it  !), 
methinks  there  was  a  hinted  and  implied  contract.  I  have 
fulHlled  my  part — I  claim  yours.  Mark  me  !  I  do  not  fore- 
go that  claim.  As  easily  as  I  rend  this  glove  can  I  rend 
the  parchment  which  proclaims  thy  husband  '  the  Senator 
of  Rome.'  The  dungeon  is  not  death,  and  its  door  will 
open  tioicc." 

"My  lord— my  lord!"  cried  Nina,  sick  with  terrrr, 
wrong  not  so  your  noble  nature,  your  great  name,  your 
sacred  rank,  your  chivalric  blood.  You  are  of  the  knightly 
race  of  Spain,  yours  not  the  sullen,  low,  and  inexorable 
vices  that  stain  the  petty  tyrants  of  this  unhappy  iand.  You 
are  no  Visccnti — no  Castracani-^you  cannot  stain  your 
laurels  with  revenge  upon  a  woman.  Hear  me,"  she  con- 
tmued,  and  she  fell  abruptly  at  his  feet;  "men  dupe,  de- 
ceive our  sex — and  for  selfish  purposes  :  they  are  pardoned 
— even  bv  their  victims.  Did.  /deceive  you  with  a  false 
hope  ?  Well,  what  my  object  ? — ^what  my  excuse  ?  My 
husband's  l:.berty — my  land's  salvation  I  Woman,  my  lord, 
alas  '.  your  sex  too  rarely  understand  her  weakness  or  her 
greatness  !  Erring — all  human  as  she  is  to  others — God 
gifts  her  with  a  th'  usand  virtues  to  the  one  she  loves  !  It 
is  from  tha::  love  that  she  alone  drinks  her  nobler  nature. 
For  the  her;  of  her  worship  she  has  th^  meekness  of  the 
dove — the  devotion  of  the  saint  ;  for  his  safety  in  peril,  for 
his  rescue  in  misfortune,  her  vain  sense  imbibes  the  saga- 
city of  the  serpent — her  weak  heart  the  courage  of  the  lion- 
ess !  It  is  this  which,  in  absence,  made  me  mask  my  face 
in  smiles,  that  the  friends  of  the  houseless  exile  might  not 
despair  of  his  fate — it  is  this  which  brought  me  through 
forests  beset  with  robbers,  to  watch  the  stars  upon  yon  soli- 
tary tower — it  Avas  this  which  led  my  steps  to  the  revels  of 
your  hated  court — this  which  made  me  seek  a  deliverer  in 
the  noblest  of  its  chiefs — it  is  this  which  has  at  last  opened 
the  dungeon  door  to  the  prisoner  now  within  your  halls  ; 
and  this,  lord  cardinal,"  added  Nina,  rising,  and  folding  her 
arms  upon  her  heart — "  this,  if  your  anger  seeks  a  victim,  will 
inspire  me  to  die  without  a  groan,  but  without  dishonor !  " 

Albornoz  remained  rooted  to  the  ground.  Amazement 
•= — emotion — admiration — all  busy  at  his  heart.  He  gazecj 
at  Nina's  flashing  eyes  and  heaving  bosom  as  a  warrior  of 
16 
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old  upon  a  prophetess  inspired.  His  eyes  were  riveted 
to  hers  as  by  a  spell.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
failed  him.     Nina  con'inued  : — 

*  Yes,  my  lord  ;  those  are  no  idle  words  !  If  you  seek 
revjngc,  it  is  in  your  power.  Undo  what  you  have  done. 
Give  Rienzi  back  to  the  dungeon,  or  to  disgrace,  and 
you  are  avenged ;  but  not  on  huu.  All  the  hearts  of 
Italy  shall  become  to  him  a  second  Nina  !  I  am  the  guilty 
one,  and  I  the  sufferer.  Hear  me  swear — in  that  instant 
which  sees  now  wrong  to  Rienzi.  this  hand  Is  my  executioner 
—  My  lord,  I  s'lppljcate  you  no  longer  '  " 

Albornoz  continued  deeply  moved.  Nina  but  rightly 
judged  lum,  when  she  distinguished  the  aspiring  S]5aniard 
from  the  barbarous  and  unrelenting  voluptuaries  of  Italy, 
D.^spite  \\\i  prolligacy  that  stained  his  sacred  robe — despite 
all  the  acquired  and  increasing  callousness  of  a  hard,  schem- 
ing, and  occptical  mnn,  cast  amidst  the  worst  natures  of  the 
worst  ot  t.mes — ther  Tigered  yet  in  his  soul  much  of  the 
knightly  h^nor  of  his  race  and  country.  High  thoughts 
and  daring  spirits  i^JchedT<  congenial  string  in  his  heart, 
and  not  the  less,  m  ha'  he  had  bu'-.  rarely  met  t'lem  in  his 
experience  of  camps  and  courts.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  felt  thnj  he  had  jecn  the  woman  who  could  have 
contented  him  even  with  wedlock,  and  caught  him  the 
proud  and  faithful  I'^ve  ot  >vhich  the  minstrels  of  Spain  had 
sung.  He  sighcQ,  and  still  gazing  on  Nina,  approached 
lier  almost  reverentially  ;  he  knelt  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
robe.  "Lady,"  he  said,  "  I  would  I  culd  believe  that  you 
have  altogether  read  my  nature  aright,  but  I  were  indeed 
lost  to  all  honor,  and  unworthy  of  gentle  birth,  if  I  still  har- 
bored a  single  thought  against  the  peace  and  virtue  of  one 
like  thee.  Sweet  heroine,"  he  continued,  "so  lovely,  yet  so 
pure — so  haughty,  and  y  \.  so  soft — thou  hast  opened  to  me 
the  brightest  page  these  eyes  have  ever  scanned  in  the 
blotted  volume  of  mankind.  Mayest  thou  have  such  happi- 
ness as  l.i'e  can  give  ;  but  souls  such  as  thine  make  their 
nest  like  the  eagle,  upon  rocks  and  amidst  the  storms.  Fear 
me  no  more — think  of  me  no  more — unless  hereafter,  when 
thou  hearcst  men  speak  of  Giles  d'Albornoz,  thou  mayest 
say  in  thine  own  heart," — and  here  the  cardinal's  lip  curled 
with  scorn — "he  did  not  renounce  every  feeling  worthy  of 
a  man,  when  ambition  and  fate  endued  him  with  the  sur- 
plice of  the  priest." 

Tlie  Spaniard  was  gone  before  Nina  could  reply. 
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Montreal  nourrissoit  de  plus  vastes  projets  .  .  .  .  il  cionnait  k  sa  compagnie  un  gouveme- 
ment  regulicr  ....  Par  cettc  discipline  il  faisoit  rearer  I'abondance  dans  son  camp ;  les 
gens  de  guerre  ne  parloient,  en  Italie.  que  des  richesses  qu'on  acqueroit  a  son  service. — Sis- 
ntondi,  "  Hist,  dcs  Republigues  ItalienneSy'  toni.  vi.  c.  42. 

Montreal  cherished  more  vast  designs  .  .  .  .  he  subjected  his  company  to  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  government  ....  By  means  of  this  discipline  he  kept  his  camp  abundantly  supplied  ; 
and  military  adventurers  in  Italy  talked  of  nothing  but  the  wealth  won  in  his  service. — Sis- 
mondts  "  Hist.  0/  Italian  Republics" 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Encampment. 

It  was  a  most  lovely  day,  in  the  very  glow  and  meridian 
of  an  Italian  summer,  when  a  small  band  of  horsemen  were 
seen  winding  a  hill  which  commanded  one  of  the  fairest 
landscapes  of  Tuscany.  At  their  head  was  a  cavalier  in 
a  complete  suit  of  chain  armor,  the  links  of  which  were  so 
fine  that  they  resembled  a  delicate  and  curious  network, 
but  so  strongly  compacted,  that  they  would  have  resisted 
spear  or  sword  no  less  effectually  than  the  heaviest  corselet, 
while  adapting  themselves  exactly  and  with  ease  to  every 
movement  of  the  light  and  graceful  shape  of  the  rider.  He 
wore  a  hat  of  dark  green  velvet  shaded  by  long  plumes, 
while  of  two  squires  behind,  the  one  bore  his  helmet  and 
lance,  the  other  led  a  strong  war-horse,  completely  cased  in 
plates  of  mail,  which  seemed,  however,  scarcely  to  encumber 
its  proud  and  agile  paces.  The  countenance  of  the  cavalier 
was  comely,  but  strongly  marked,  and  darkened,  by  long 
exposure  to  the  suns  of  many  climes,  to  a  deep  bronze  hue  : 
a  few  raven  ringlets  escaped  from  beneath  his  hat  down  a 
cheek  closely  shaven.  The  expression  of  his  features  was 
grave  and  composed  even  to  sadness  ;  nor  could  all  the 
loveliness  of  the  unrivalled  scene  before  him  dispel  the 
quiet  and  settled  melancholy  of  his  eyes.  Besides  the  squires, 
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ton  lidrsenicn,  armed  cap-a-pie,  attended  the  knight:  and  the 
low  and  iiiiirniured  conversation  they  carried  on  at  intervals, 
as  well  as  tlioir  long  fair  hair,  large  stature,  thick  short 
beards,  and  tlie  studied  and  accurate  eciuipnient  of  tiieir 
arms  and  steeds,  bespoke  them  of  a  hardier  and  more  war- 
like race  than  the  children  of  the  south.  The  cavalcade  was 
closed  with  a  man  almost  of  gigantic  height,  bearing  a  banner 
richly  decorated,  wherein  was  wrought  a  column,  with  the 
inscription,  "Alone  amidst  ruins."  Fair,  indeed,  was  the 
prospect  which  with  every  step  expanded  yet  more  widely 
its  various  beauty.  Right  before  stretched  a  long  vale,  now 
covered  with  green  woodlands  glittering  in  the  yellow  sun- 
light, now  opening  into  narrow  plains  bordered  by  hillocks, 
from  whose  mosses  of  all  hues  grew  fantastic  and  odorous 
shrubs  ;  while,  winding  amidst  them,  a  broad  and  silver 
stream  broke  into  light  at  frequent  intervals,  snatched  by 
wood  and  hillock  from  the  eye,  only  to  steal  upon  it  again 
in  sudden  and  bright  surprise.  The  opposite  slope  of  gen- 
tle mountains,  as  well  as  that  which  tlie  horsemen  now  de- 
scended, was  covered  with  vineyards,  trained  in  alleys  and 
arcades  ;  and  the  clustering  grape  laughed  from  every  leafy 
and  glossy  covert,  as  gaily  as  when  the  fauns  held  a  holiday 
in  the  shade.  The  eye  of  the  cavalier  roved  listlessly  over 
this  enchanting  prospect,  sleeping  in  the  rosiest  light  of  a 
Tuscan  heaven,  and  then  became  fixed  with  a  more  earnest 
attention  on  the  gray  and  frowning  walls  of  a  distant  castle, 
which,  high  upon  the  steepest  of  the  opposite  mountains, 
overlooked  the  valley. 

"  Behold,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "how  every  Eden  in 
Italy  hath  its  curse  !  Wherever  the  land  smiles  fairest,  be 
sure  to  find  the  brigand's  tent  and  the  tyrant's  castle  !  " 

Scarce  had  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  ere 
the  shrill  and  sudden  blast  of  a  bugle  that  sounded  close 
amongst  the  vineyards  by  the  side  of  the  path,  startled  the 
whole  group.  The  cavalcade  halted  abruptly.  The  leader 
made  a  gesture  to  the  squire  who  led  his  war-horse.  The 
noble  and  practised  animal  remained  perfectly  still,  save  by 
champing  its  bit  restlessly,  and  moving  its  quick  ear  to  and 
fro,  as  aware  of  a  coming  danger, —  while  the  squire,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  heavy  armor  of  the  Germans,  plunged  into 
the  thicket  and  disappeared.  He  returned  in  a  few  minutes, 
already  heated  and  breathless. 

"\Ve  must  be  on  our  guard,"  he  whispered  ;  "  I  see  the 
glimmer  of  steel  through  the  vine-leaves." 
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"  Our  ground  is  unhappily  chosen,"  said  the  knight, 
hastily  bracing  on  liis  liehnct  and  leaping  on  his  charger  ; 
and  waving  his  hand  towards  a  broader  space  in  the  road, 
which  would  permit  the  horsemen  more  room  to  act  in 
imion,  with  his  small  band  he  made  hastily  to  the  spot — the 
armor  of  the  soldiers  rattling  heavily  as  two  by  two  they 
proceeded  on. 

The  space  to  which  the  cavalier  had  pointed  was  a  green 
semi-circle  of  several  yards  in  extent,  backed  by  tangled 
copses  of  brushwood  sloping  down  to  the  vale  below.  They 
reached  it  in  safety;  they  drew  up  breast  to  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  :  every  vizor  closed  save  that  of  the 
knight,  who  looked  anxiously  and  keenly  round  the  land- 
scape. 

"  Hast  thou  heard,  Giulio,"  he  said  to  his  favorite  squire 
(the  only  Italian  of  the  band),  "whether  any  brigands  have 
been  seen  lately  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  told  that  every 
lance  hath  left  the  country  to  join  the  Grand  Company  of 
Fra  Moreale.  The  love  of  his  pay  and  plunder  hath  drawn 
away  the  mercenaries  of  every  Tuscan  signor." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  bugle  sounded  again  from 
nearly  the  same  spot  as  before  :  it  was  answered  by  a  brief 
and  martial  note  from  the  very  rear  of  the  horsemen.  At 
the  same  moment,  from  the  thickets  behind,  broke  the  gleam 
of  mail  and  spears.  One  after  another,  rank  after  rank, 
from  the  copse  behind  them  emerged  men-at-arms,  while 
suddenly,  from  the  vines  in  front,  still  greater  numbers 
poured  fourth  with  loud  and  fierce  shouts. 

"  For  God,  for  the  Emperor,  and  for  the  Colonna  ! ' 
cried  the  knight,  closing  his  vizor  ;  and  the  little  band, 
closely  serried,  the  lance  in  every  rest,  broke  upon  the  rush 
of  the  enemy  in  front.  A  score  or  so,  borne  to  the  ground 
bv  the  charge,  cleared  a  path  for  the  horsemen,  and  without 
waiting  the  assault  of  the  rest,  the  kniglu  wheeled  his 
charger  and  led  the  way  dowm  the  hill,  almost  at  full  gallop, 
despite  the  roughness  of  the  descent  :  a  flight  of  arrows  de- 
spatched after  them  fell  idly  on  their  iron  mail. 

"If  they  have  no  horse,"  cried  the  knight,  "we  are 
saved  !  " 

And,  indeed,  the  enemy  seemed  scarcely  to  think  of  pur- 
suing them,  but  (gathered  on  the  brow  of  a  hillj  appeared 
contented  to  watch  their  flight. 

Suddenly  a  curve  in  the   road  brought    them   before  a 
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broad  and  wide  patch  of  waste  land,  which  formed  almost  « 
level  surface,  interrupting  the  descent  of  the  mountain.  On 
the  coininentcment  of  this  waste,  (hawn  up  in  still  array, 
the  sunliglit  broke  on  the  breastplates  of  a  long  line  of 
horsemen,  whom  the  sinuosities  of  the  road  had  hitherto 
concealed  from  the  knight  and  his  party. 

The  little  troop  halted  abruptly — retreat,  advance,  alike 
cut  off  ,  gazing  first  at  the  foe  before  them,  that  remained 
still  as  a  cloud,  every  eye  was  then  turned  towards  the  knight. 

"  An'  tiiou  wouldst,  my  lord,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
Northmen,  perceiving  the  irresolution  of  their  chief,  "  we 
will  fight  to  the  last.  You  are  the  only  Italian  I  ever  knew 
whom  I  would  willingly  die  for!  " 

Tliis  rude  profession  was  received  with  a  sympathetic 
murmur  from  the  rest,  and  the  soldiers  drew  closer  around 
the  knight.  "  Nay,  my  brave  fellows,"  said  the  Colonna, 
lifting  his  vizor,  "it  is  not  in  so  inglorious  a  field,  after  such 
various  fortunes,  that  we  are  doomed  to  perish.  If  these 
be  brigands,  as  we  must  suppose,  we  can  yet  purchase  our 
way.  If  the  troops  of  some  signor,  we  are  strangers  to  the 
feud  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Give  me  yon  banner — I  will 
ride  on  to  them." 

"Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Giulio  ;  "such  marauders  do  not 
always  spare  a  Hag  of  truce.     There  is  danger " 

"  For  that  reason  your  leader  braves  it.     Ouick  !  " 

The  knight  took  the  banner,  and  rode  deliberately  up  to 
the  horsemen.  On  approaching,  his  warlike  eye  could  not 
but  admire  the  perfect  caparison  of  their  arms,  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  their  steeds,  and  the  steady  discipline  of  their 
long  and  glittering  line. 

As  he  rode  up,  and  his  gorgeous  banner  gleamed  in  the 
noonlight,  the  soldiers  saluted  him.  It  was  a  good  omen, 
and  h^  hailed  it  as  such.  "  Fair  sirs,"  said  the  knight,  "  I 
come,  at  once  herald  and  leader  of  the  little  band  who  have 
just  escaped  the  unlooked-for  assault  of  armed  men  on 
yonder  hill — and  claiming  aid,  as  knight  from  knight,  and 
soldier  from  soldier,  I  place  my  troop  under  the  protection 
of  your  leader.      Suffer  me  to  see  him." 

"Sir  knight,"  answered  one,  who  seemed  the  captain  of 
the  band,  "  sorry  am  I  to  detain  one  of  your  gallant  bi.-ar- 
ing,  and  still  more  so,  on  recognizing  the  device  of  one  of 
the  most  potent  houses  of  Italy.  But  our  orders  are  strict, 
and  we  must  bring  all  armed  men  to  the  camp  of  our  gen- 
eral." 
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"  Long  absent  from  my  native  land,  I  knew  not,"  re- 
plied the  knight,  "that  there  was  war  in  Tuscany.  Permit 
me  to  crave  the  name  of  the  general  whom  you  speak  of, 
and  that  of  the  foe  against  whom  ye  march." 

The  captain  smiled  slightly. 

"Walter  de  Montreal  is  the  general  of  the  Great  Com- 
pany, and  Florence  his  present  foe." 

"  We  have  fallen,  then,  into  friendly,  if  fierce,  hands,"  re- 
plied the  knight,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  To  Sir  Walter 
de  Montreal  I  am  known  of  old.  Permit  me  to  return  to 
my  companions,  and  acquaint  them  that  if  accident  has 
made  us  prisoners,  it  is,  at  least,  only  to  the  most  skilful 
warrior  of  his  day  that  we  are  condemned  to  yield." 

The  Italian  then  turned  his  horse  to  join  his  comrades. 

"  A  fair  knight  and  a  bold  presence,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  Companions  to  his  neighbor,  ''though  I  scarce  think  it 
is  the  party  we  are-  ordered  to  intercept.  Praised  be  the 
Virgin,  however,  his  men  seem  from  the  North.  Them, 
perhaps,  we  may  hope  to  enlist." 

The  knight  now,  with  his  comrades,  rejoined  the  troop. 
And,  on  receiving  their  parole  not  to  attempt  escape,  a 
detachment  of  thirty  horsemen  were  despatched  to  conduct 
the  prisoners  to  the  encampment  of  the  Great  Company. 

Turning  from  the  main  road,  the  knight  found  himself 
conducted  into  a  narrow  defile  between  the  hills,  which, 
succeeded  by  a  gloomy  track  of  wild  forest-land,  brought 
the  party  at  length  into  a  full  and  abrupt  view  of  a  wide 
plain,  covered  with  the  tents  of  what,  for  Italian  warfare, 
was  considered  a  mighty  army.  A  stream,  over  which  rude 
and  hasty  bridges  had  been  formed  from  the  neighboring 
timber,  alone  separated  the  horsemen  from  the  encampment. 

"  A  noble  sight !  "  said  the  captive  cavalier,  with  enthu- 
siasm, as  he  reined  in  his  steed,  and  gazed  upon  the  wild 
and  warlike  streets  of  canvas,  traversing  each  other  in 
vistas  broad  and  regular. 

One  of  the  captains  of  the  Great  Company  who  rode 
beside  him,  smiled  complacently. 

"  There  are  few  masters  of  the  martial  art  who  equal 
Fra  Moreale,"  said  he  ;  "  and  savage,  reckless,  and  gathered 
from  all  parts  and  all  countries — from  cavern  and  from 
market-place,  from  prison  and  from  palace,  as  are  his 
troops,  he  has  reduced  them  already  into  a  discipline  which 
might  shame  even  the  soldiery  of  the  empire." 

The  knight  made  no  reply  ;  but  spurring  his  horse  over 
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one  of  the  rugged  bridges,  soon  found  himself  amidst  the 
encampment.  But  that  part  at  which  he  entered  little 
merited  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  A  more  unruly  and  disorderly  array,  the  cavalier, 
accustumcti  to  the  stern  regularity  of  English,  F'rench,  and 
German  discipline,  thought  he  had  never  beheld  :  here  and 
there,  fierce,  unshaven,  lialf-naked  brigands  might  be  seen, 
driving  before  them  the  cattle  which  they  had  just  collected 
by  predator}-  excursions.  Sometimes  a  knot  of  dissolute 
women  stocxi — chattering,  scolding,  gesticulating—  collected 
round  groups  of  wild  shagged  Northmen,  who,  despite  the 
bright  purity  of  the  summer-noon,  were  already  engaged  in 
deep  potations.  Oaths,  and  laughter,  and  drunken  merri' 
ment,  and  fierce  brawl  rang  from  side  to  side  ;  and  ever  and 
anon  some  hasty  conflict  with  drawn  knives  was  begun  and 
finished  by  the  fiery  and  savage  bravoes  of  Calabria  or  the 
Apennines,  before  the  very  eyes  and  almost  in  the  very  path 
of  the  troop.  Tumblers,  and  moiuitebanks,  and  jugglers, 
and  Jew  pedlers,  were  exhibiting  their  tricks  or  their  wares 
at  every  interval,  apparently  well  inured  to  the  lawless  and 
turbulent  market  in  which  they  exercised  their  several  call- 
ings. Despite  the  protection  of  the  horsemen  who  accom- 
panied them,  the  prisoners  were  not  alhnved  to  jiass  without 
molestation.  Groups  of  urchins,  squalid,  fierce, and  ragged, 
seemed  to  start  from  the  ground,  and  surrounded  their 
horses  like  swarms  of  bees,  uttering  the  most  discordant 
cries  ;  and,  with  the  gestures  of  savages,  rather  demanding 
than  beseeching  money,  which,  when  granted,  seemed  only 
to  render  them  more  in^tiable.  While,  sometimes  mingled 
with  the  rest,  Avere  seen  the  bright  eyes  and  olive  cheek, 
and  half-pleading,  half-laughing  smiles  of  girls,  wdiose  ex- 
treme youth,  scarce  emerged  from  childhood,  rendered 
doubly  striking  their  utter  and  unredeemed  aljandonment. 

"Vou  did  not  exaggerate  the  decorum  of  the  Grand 
Company!"  cried  the  knight,  gravely,  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

"Signor,"  replied  the  other,  "you  must  not  judge  of  the 
kernel  by  the  shell.  We  are  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  the 
camp.  These  are  the  outskirts,  occupied  rather  by  the  rab- 
ble than  the  soldiers.  Twenty  thousand  men  from  the  sink, 
it  must  be  owned,  of  every  town  in  Italy,  hjlUnv  the  camp, 
to  fight  if  necessary,  but  ratlier  for  plunder,  and  f<;r  forage  . 
— such  you  now  behold.  Presently  you  will  see  those  of 
another  stamp." 
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The  knight's  heart  swelled  high.  "  And  to  such  men  is 
Italy  given  up!"  thought  he.  His  reverie  was  broken  by  a 
loud  burst  of  applause  from  some  convivialists  hard  by. 
He  turned,  and  under  a  long  tent,  and  round  a  board  cov- 
ered with  wine  and  viands,  sat  some  thirty  or  forty  bravocs. 
A  ragged  minstrel,  or  jongleur,  with  an  immense  beard  and 
mustachios,  was  tuning,  with  no  inconsiderable  skill,  a  lute 
which  had  accompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderings — and 
suddenly  changing  its  notes  into  a  wild  and  warlike  melo- 
dy, he  commenced  in  a  loud  and  deep  voice  the  following 
song  : — 

THE  PRAISE  OF  THE  GRAND  COMPANY. 


"  Ho,  dark  one  from  the  golden  South — 
Ho,  fair  one  from  the  North  ; 
Ho,  coat  of  mail  and  spear  of  sheen — 

Ho,  wherefore  ride  ye  forth  ? 
*  We  come  from  mount,  we  come  from  cave. 

We  come  across  the  sea. 
In  long  array,  in  bright  array, 
To  Montreal's  Companie.' 
Oh,  the  merry,  merry  band, 
Light  lieart,  and  heavy  hand — 
Oh,  the  Lances  of  the  Free  ! 


II. 

Ho,  Princes  of  the  castled  height — 

Ho,  Burghers  of  the  town  ; 
Apulia's  strength,  Romagna's  pride, 

And  Tusca's  old  renown  ! 
*  Why  quail  ye  thus  ?  why  pale  ye  thus  ? 

What  spectre  do  ye  see  ? 
The  blood-red  flag,  and  trampling  march. 
Of  Montreal's  Companie.' 

Oil,  the  sunshine  of  your  life — 
Oh,  the  thunders  of  your  strife  ! 
Wild  Lances  of  the  Free  ! 


III. 

Ho,  scutcheons  o'er  the  vaulted  tomb 
Where  Norman  valor  sleeps, 

Why  shake  ye  so  ?  why  quake  ye  so  ? 
What  wind  the  trophy  sweeps  ? 

'  We  shake  without  a  breath — below, 
16* 
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The  de.icl  are  stirred  to  see, 
Tlie  Norman's  fame  revived  again 
In  Montreal's  Conipanic.' 
Since  Royer  won  his  crown, 
Who  hath  eqnalle<l  your  renown. 
Brave  Lances  of  the  Free  ? 

IV. 

IIo,  ye  who  seek  to  win  a  name 

Where  deeds  are  bravest  done 
Ho,  ye  who  wish  to  pile  a  heap, 
Where  Ljold  is  lightest  won  ; 
Ho,  ye  who  loathe  the  stagnant  life. 

Or  slum  the  law's  decree, 
Belt  on  the  brand,  and  spur  the  steed. 
To  Montreal's  Companie. 

And  the  maid  shall  share  her  rest, 
And  tiic  miser  share  his  cliest, 

With  the  Lances  of  the  Free  ! 
Tiie  Free  ! 
The  Free  ! 
Oh,  the  Lances  of  the  Free  !  " 

Then  stxddcnly,  as  if  inspired  to  a  wilder  fliglit  by  hi3 
own  minstrelsy,  the  jongleur,  sweeping  his  hand  over  the 
chords,  broke  forth  into  an  air  admirably  expressive  of  the 
picture  which  his  words,  running  into  a  rude,  but  lively  and 
stirring  doggrel,  attempted  to  paint. 
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"  Tira,  tirali  — trumpet  and  drum 
Rising  bright  o'er  the  iieight  of  the  mountain  they  come  1 
Cierman,  and  Hun,  and  the  Islandrie, 
Wlio  routed  the  Frenchman  at  famed  Cressie, 
When  the  rose  changed  its  hue  with  ihc  Jleitr-de-lis ; 
With  the  Roman,  and  Lombard,  and  Pieilmontese, 
And  the  dark-haired  son  of  the  southern  seas. 
Tira,  tirala — more  near  and  near 

Down  the  steep — see  them  sweep  ; — rank  by  rank  they  appear 
\Vith  the  Cloud  of  the  Crowd  hanging  dark  at  their  rear — 
Serried,  and  steadied,  and  orderlie. 
Like  the  course — like  the  force — of  a  marching  sea  1 
Open  your  gates,  and  out  with  your  gold, 
For  the  blood  must  be  spilt,  or  the  ransom  be  told  ! 
Woe.  Burghers,  woe  !     Behold  them  led 
By  the  stoutest  arm  and  the  wisest  head. 
With  the  snow-white  cross  on  the  cloth  of  red; — 
With  the  eagle  eye,  and  the  lion  port, 
Hi^  barb  for  a  throne,  and  his  camp  for  a  court, 
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Shouted  by  the  full  chorus  of  those  desperate  boon- 
companions,  and  caught  up  and  re-echoed  from  side  to  side, 
near  and  far,  as  the  familiar  and  well-known  words  of  the 
burthen  reached  the  ears  of  more  distant  groups  or  stragg- 
lers, the  effect  of  this  fierce  and  licentious  minstrelsy  was 
indescribable.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  zest  which 
that  daring  life  imparted  to  its  daring  followers,  and  even 
the  gallant  and  stately  knight  who  listened  to  it  reproved 
himself  for  an  involuntary  thrill  of  sympathy  and  pleas- 
ure. 

He  turned  with  some  impatience  and  irritation  to  his 
companion,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  chorus,  and  said, 
*'  Sir,  to  the  ears  of  an  Italian  noble,  conscious  of  the  miser- 
ies of  his  country,  this  ditty  is  not  welcome.  I  pray  you, 
let  us  proceed." 

"  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,  signor,"  said  the  Free 
Companion  :  "  but  really  so  attractive  is  the  life  led  by  Free 
Lances,  under  Fra  Moreale,  that  sometimes  we  forget  the 
;  but  pardon  me — we  will  on." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  bounding  over  a  narrow  cir- 
cumvallation,  the  party  found  themselves  in  a  quarter,  ani- 
mated indeed,  but  of  a  wholly  different  character  of  anima- 
tion. Long  lines  of  armed  men  were  drawn  up  on  either 
side  of  a  path,  conducting  to  a  large  marquee  placed  upon 
a  little  hillock,  surmounted  by  a  blue  flag,  and  up  this  path 
armed  soldiers  were  passing  to  and  fro  with  great  order,  but 
with  a  pleased  and  complacent  expression  upon  their 
swarthy  features.  Some  that  repaired  to  the  marquee  were 
bearing  packets  and  bales  upon  their  shoulders — those  that 
returned  seemed  to  have  got  rid  of  their  burthens,  but  every 
now  and  then  impatiently  opening  their  hands,  appeared 
counting  and  recounting  to  themselves  the  coins  contained 
therein. 

The  knight  looked  inquiringly  at  his  companion. 

"  It  is  the  marquee  of  the  merchants,"  said  the  captain  ; 
"  they  have  free  admission  to  the  camp,  and  their  property 
and   persons    are  rigidly  respected.     They  purchase    each 
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soldier's  share  of  the  phmder  at  fair  prices,  and  cither  party 
is  contented  witli  the  barc^ain." 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  some  kind  of  riule  justice 
observed  amongst  you,"  said  tlie  knight. 

"Rude!  Diavolo !  Not  a  town  in  Italy  but  would  be 
glad  of  such  even  justice,  and  sucli  impartial  laws.  Yonder 
lie  the  tents  of  the  judges,  appointed  to  tiy  all  olTences  of 
soldier  against  soldier.  To  the  right,  the  tent  with  the 
golden  ball  contains  the  treasurer  of  the  army.  F^ra  Morealc 
incurs  no  arrears  with  his  soldiery." 

It  was,  indeed,  by  these  means  that  the  Knight  of  St. 
John  had  collected  the  best  equipped  and  the  best  contented 
force  in  Italy.  Every  day  brought  him  recruits.  Nothing 
was  spoken  of  amongst  the  mercenaries  of  Italy  but  the 
wealth  acquired  in  his  service,  and  every  warrior  in  the  pay 
of  republic  or  of  tyrant  sighed  for  the  lawless  standard  of 
Fra  >Ioreale.  Already  had  exaggerated  tales  of  the  fortunes 
to  be  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Company  passed  the 
Alps  ;  and,  even  now,  the  knight,  penetrating  farther  into 
the  camp,  beheld  from  many  a  tent  the  proud  banners  and 
armorial  blazon  of  German  nobility  and  Gallic  knighthood. 

"You  see,"  said  the  Free  Companion,  pointing  to  these 
insignia,  "  we  are  not  without  our  different  ranks  in  our 
wild  city.  And  while  we  speak,  many  a  golden  spur  is 
speeding  hitherward  from  the  North  !  " 

All  now  in  the  quarter  they  had  entered  w^as  still  and 
solemn  ;  only  afar  came  the  mingled  hum,  or  the  sudden 
shout  of  the  pandemonium  in  the  rear,  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance to  a  not  unpleasing  sound.  An  occasional  soldier, 
crossing  their  path,  stalked  silently  and  stealthily  to  some 
neighboring  tent,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  regard  their  ap- 
proach. 

"Behold!  we  are  before  the  general's  pavilion,"  said 
the  Free  Lance. 

Blazoned  with  purple  and  gold,  the  tent  of  Montreal  lay 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest.  A  brooklet  from  the  stream 
they  had  crossed  murmured  gratefully  on  the  ear,  and  a  tall 
and  wide-spreading  beech  cast  its  shadow  over  the  gorgeous 
canvas. 

While  his  troop  waited  without,  the  knight  was  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  presence  of  the  formidable  adven- 
turer. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Adrian  once  more  the  Guest  of  Montreal. 

Montreal  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  table,  surrounded 
by  men,  some  military,  some  civil,  whom  he  called  his  coun- 
cillors, and  witla  whom  he  apparently  debated  all  his  pro- 
jects. These  men,  drawn  from  various  cities,  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several 
states  to  which  they  belonged.  They  could  tell  to  a  fraction 
the  force  of  a  signor,  the  wealth  of  a  merchant,  the  power 
of  a  mob.  And  thus,  in  his  lawless  camp,  Montreal  pre- 
sided, not  more  as  a  general  tiian  a  statesman.  Such  know- 
ledge was  invaluable  to  the  chief  of  the  Great  Company. 
It  enabled  him  to  calculate  exactly  the  time  to  attack  a  foe, 
and  the  sum  to  demand  for  a  suppression  of  hostilities.  He 
knew  what  parties  to  deal  with — where  to  importune — where 
to  forbear.  And  it  usually  happened  that,  by  some  secret 
intrigue,  the  appearance  of  Montreal's  banner  before  the 
walls  of  a  city  was  the  signal  for  some  sedition  or  some  broil 
within.  It  may  be  that  he  thus  also  promoted  an  ulterior, 
as  well  as  his  present,  policy. 

The  divan  were  in  full  consultation  when  an  officer  en- 
tered, and  whispered  a  few  words  in  Montreal's  ear.  His 
eyes  brightened.  "  Admit  him,"  he  said  hastily.  "  Mes- 
sires,"  he  added  to  his  councillors,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  I 
think  our  net  has  caught  our  bird.      Let  us  see." 

At  this  moment  the  drapery  was  lifted  and  the  knight 
admitted. 

"  How  ! "  muttered  Montreal,  changing  color,  and  in  evi- 
dent disappointment.     "Am  I  to  be  ever  thus  balked  ?" 

"Sir  Walter  de  Montreal,"  said  the  prisoner,  "I  am  once 
more  your  guest.  In  these  altered  features  you  perhaps 
scarcely  recognize  Adrian  di  Castello." 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  signor,"  said  Montreal,  rising  with 
great  courtesy  ;  "  the  mistake  of  my  varlets  disturbed  my 
recollection  for  a  moment, —  I  rejoice  once  more  to  press  a 
hand  that  has  won  so  many  laurels  since  last  we  parted. 
Your  renown  has  been  grateful  to  my  ears.  Ho  !  "  con- 
tinued the  chieftain,  clapping  his  hands,  "see  to  the  refresh- 
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ment  and  repose  of  this  noble  cavalier  and  liis  attendants 
Lord  Adrian,  I  will  join  vou  presently." 

Adrian  withdrew.  Montreal,  forgetful  of  his  council- 
lors, traversed  liis  tent  with  hasty  strides  ;  then  summon- 
ing the  officer  who  had  admitted  Adrian,  he  said,  *'  Count 
Landau  still  keeps  the  pass  '  " 

"  Yes,  general  !  " 

"  11  ic  thee  fast  back,  tlien — the  ambuscade  must  tarry 
till  niglitfall.     We  have  trapped  the  wrong  fox." 

The  olTicer  departed,  and  shortly  afterwards  Montreal 
broke  up  the  divan,  tie  sought  Adrian,  who  was  lodged  in 
a  tent  beside  his  own. 

"My  lord,"  said  Montreal,  "it  is  true  that  my  men  had 
orders  to  stop  every  one  on  the  roads  towards  Florence.  I 
am  at  war  with  that  city.  Yet  I  expected  a  very  different 
prisoner  from  vou.  Need  I  add,  that  you  and  your  men  are 
free  ? "  ' 

"  I  accept  the  courtesy,  noble  Montreal,  as  frankly  as  it 
is  rendered.  May  I  hope  hereafter  to  repay  it!  Meanwhile 
permit  me,  without  any  disrespect,  to  say  that  liad  I  learned 
the  Grand  Company  was  in  this  direction,  1  should  have 
altered  my  course.  I  had  heard  that  your  arms  were  bent 
(somewhat  to  my  mind  more  nobly)  against  Malatesta,  the 
tyrant  of  Rimini !  " 

"  They  were  so.  He  was  my  foe  ;  he  is  my  tributary. 
We  conquered  him.  He  paid  us  the  price  of  his  liberty. 
We  marched  by  Asciano  upon  Sienna.  For  sixteen  thou- 
sand florins  we  spared  that  city  ;  and  we  now  hang  like  a 
thunderbolt  over  Florence,  which  dared  to  send  her  puny 
aid  to  the  defence  of  Rimini.  Our  marches  are  forced  and 
rapid,  and  our  camp  in  this  plain  but  just  pitched." 

"  I  hear  that  the  Grand  Company  is  allied  with  Albor- 
noz,  and  that  its  general  is  secretly  the  soldier  of  the  Church. 
Isit.«;o?" 

"  Ay — Albornoz  and  I  understand  one  another,"  replied 
Montreal,  carelessly  ;  "and  not  the  less  so  that  we  have  a 
mutual  foe,  whom  both  are  sworn  to  crush,  in  Visconti,  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan." 

"Visconti!  the  most  potent  of  the  Italian  princes.  That 
he  has  justly  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Church  I  know — 
and  I  can  readily  understand  that  Innocent  has  revoked  the 
pardon  which  the  intrigues  of  the  archbishop  purchased 
from  Clement  VI.  But  I  do  not  see  clearly  why  Montreal 
should  willingly  provoke  so  dark  and  terrible  a  foe." 
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Montreal  smiled  sternly.  "  Know  you  not,"  he  said, 
"  the  vast  ambition  of  that  Visconti  ?  By  the  holy  sepuU 
chre,  he  is  precisely  the  enemy  my  soul  leaps  to  meet!  He 
has  a  genius  worthy  to  cope  with  Montreal's.  I  have  made 
myself  master  of  his  secret  plans — they  are  gigantic  !  In  a 
word,  the  archbishop  designs  the  conquest  of  all  Italy.  His 
enormous  wealtli  purchases  the  corrupt — his  dark  sagacity' 
ensnares  the  credulous — his  daring  valor  awes  the  weak. 
Every  enemy  he  humbles — every  ally  he  enslaves.  This  is 
precisely  the  prince  whose  progress  Walter  de  Montreal 
must  arrest.  For  this  [he  said  in  a  whisper  as  to  himself] 
is  precisely  the  prince  who,  if  suffered  to  extend  his  power, 
will  frustrate  the  plans  and  break  the  force  of  Walter  de 
Montreal." 

Adrian  was  silent,  and  for  the  first  time  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  Provencal's  design  crossed  his  breast. 

"  But,  noble  ^Montreal,"  resumed  the  Golonna,  "give  me, 
if  your  knowledge  serves,  as  no  doubt  it  does, — give  mc  the 
latest  tidings  of  my  native  city.  I  am  a  Roman,  and  Rome 
is  ever  in  my  thoughts." 

"And  well  she  may,"  replied  Montreal,  quickly.  "Thou 
knowest  that  Albornoz,  as  legate  of  the  pontiff,  led  the  army 
of  the  Church  into  the  papal  territories.  He  took  with  him 
Cola  di  Rienzi.  Arrived  at  Monte  Fiascone,  crowds  of 
Romans  of  all  ranks  hastened  thither  to  render  homage  to 
the  Tribune.  The  legate  was  forgotten  in  the  popularity 
of  his  companion.  Whether  or  not  Albornoz  grew  jealous 
— for  he  is  proud  as  Lucifer — of  the  respect  paid  to  the  Tri- 
bune, or  whether  he  feared  the  restoration  of  his  power,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  he  detained  him  in  his  camp,  and  refused 
to  yield  him  to  all  the  solicitations  and  all  the  deputations 
of  the  Romans.  Artfully,  however,  he  fulfilled  one  of  the 
real  objects  of  Rienzi's  release.  Through  his  means  he 
formally  regained  the  allegiance  of  Rome  to  the  Church, 
and  by  the  attraction  of  his  presence  swelled  his  camp  with 
Roman  recruits.  Marching  to  Viterbo,  Rienzi  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  deeds  of  arms  against  the  tyrant*  John 
di  Vico.  Nay,  he  fought  as  one  worthy  of  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Companv.  This  increased  the  zeal  of  the  Romans: 
and  the  city  disgorged  half  its  inhabitants  to  attend  the  per- 
son of  the  bold  Tribune.  To  the  entreaties  of  these  worthy 
citizens  (perhaps  the  very  men  who  had  before  shut  up  their 
darling  in   St.   Angelo)  the  crafty   legate    merely   replied, 

*  "  Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi." 
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'Arm  against  John  di  Vico — conquer  the  tyrants  of  the  ter- 
ritory— re-establish  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  Rienzi 
shall  then  be  pioclaimed  senator,  and  return  to  Rome.' 

"  These  words  inspired  the  Romans  with  so  great  a  zeal, 
that  they  willingly  lent  their  aid  to  the  legate.  Aquapen- 
dente,  Bolzena  yielded,  John  di  Vico  was  half  reduced  and 
half  terrified  into  submission,  and  Gabrielli,  the  tyrant  of 
Agobbio,  has  since  succumbed.  The  glory  is  to  the  cardinal, 
but  the  merit  with  Rienzi." 

"And  now?" 

"  Albornoz  continued  to  entertain  the  Senator-Tribune 
with  great  splendor  and  fair  words,  but  not  a  word  about 
restoring  him  to  Rome.  Wearied  with  this  suspense,  I  have 
learned  by  secret  intelligence  that  Rienzi  has  left  the  camp, 
and  betaken  himself  with  few  attendants  to  Florence,  where 
he  has  friends,  who  will  provide  him  with  arms  and  money 
to  enter  Rome." 

"  Ah  then  !  now  I  guess,"  said  Adrian,  with  a  half-smile, 
"for  whom  I  was  mistaken  I  " 

Montreal  blushed  slightly.  "  Fairly  conjectured  ! " 
said  he. 

"  Meanwhile,  at  Rome,"  continued  the  Provenc^al — "at 
Rome,  your  worthy  house,  and  that  of  the  Orsini,  being 
elected  to  the  supreme  power,  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  could  not  keep  the  authority  they  had  won.  Francesco 
Baroncclli,*  a  new  demagogue,  a  humble  imitator  of  Rienzi, 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  peace  broken  by  the  nobles,  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Tribune,  and  carried  about  the  very  in- 
signia used  by  his  predecessor.  But  less  wise  than  Rienzi, 
he  took  the  anti-papal  party.  And  the  legate  was  thus  en- 
abled to  play  the  papal  demagogue  against  the  usurper. 
Baroncelli  was  a  weak  man,  his  sons  committed  every  excess 

*  This  Baroncelli.  who  h.-is  been  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a  former  portion  of  this  work, 
is  called  by  Matteo  Villani  ■'  a  man  of  vile  birth  and  little  learning — he  had  been  a  notary  of 
the  Capitol." 

In  the  midst  of  the  armed  dissensions  between  the  barons  which  followed  the  expulsion  of 
Rienzi,  Baroncelli  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Capitol,  and  of  what  was  consi- 
dered an  auxiliary  of  no  common  importance — viz.,  the  Great  Bell,  by  whose  alarum  Rienzi 
had  so  often  summoned  to  arms  the  Roman  people.  Baroncelli  was  crowned  tribune,  clothed 
in  a  robe  of  gold  brocade,  and  iiivosted  with  the  crozier-sceptre  of  Rienzi.  At  first,  his  cru- 
elty against  the  great  took  the  appearance  of  protection  to  the  humble  ;  but  the  excesses  of 
his  sons  (not  exagi;;erated  in  the  text),  and  his  own  brutal  but  bold  ferocity,  soon  made  him 
execrated  by  the  people,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  He  had  the  folly  to  declare  against 
the  popK;  ;  and  this  it  really  was  that  mainly  induced  Innocent  to  restore,  and  oppose  to  their 
new  demagogue  the  former  and  more  illustrious  Tribune.  P.aroncelli,  like  Rienzi,  was  ex- 
communicated ;  and  in  his  instance,  also,  the  curse  of  the  Church  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  downfall.  In  attempting  flight  he  was  massacred  by  the  mob,  December,  1353.  Some, 
however,  have  iraintainod  that  he  was  slain  in  combat  with  Rienzi  ;  and  others,  by  a  confu- 
sion of  dates,  have  made  him  succeed  to  Rienzi  on  the  death  of  the  latter. — Matteo  Villani, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  78  ;  Osservaz  Star,  di  Xe/irino  Re,  MS,  Vat.  Rifi,  dal  BzotIo,  ann.  1353.  N.  2. 
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in  mimicry  of  the  higli-born  tyrants  of  Padua  and  Milan. 
Virgins  violated  and  matrons  dishonored,  somewhat  con- 
trasted the  solemn  and  majestic  decorum  of  Rienzi's  rule  ; 
— in  fine,  Baroncelli  fell  massacred  by  the  people.  And 
now,  if  you  ask  what  rules  Rome,  I  answer,  '  It  is  the  hope 
of  Rienzi.'  " 

"A  strange  man,  and  various  fortunes.  What  will  be 
the  end  of  both  ?" 

"  Swift  murder  to  the  first,  and  eternal  fame  to  the  last," 
answered  Montreal,  calmly.  "  Rienzi  will  be  restored  ;  that 
brave  phoenix  will  win  its  way  through  storm  and  cloud  to 
its  owm  funeral  pyre  : — I  foresee,  I  compassionate,  I  admire. 
And  then,"  added  Montreal,  "I  look  beyond!'' 

"But  wherefore  feel  you  so  certain  that,  if  restored, 
Rienzi  must  fall  ?  " 

"  Is  it  not  clear  to  every  eye,  save  his,  whom  ambition 
blinds?  How  can  mortal  genius,  however  great,  rule  that 
most  depraved  people  by  popular  means  ?  The  barons  (you 
know  their  indomitable  ferocity)^wedded  to  abuse,  and 
loathing  every  semblance  to  law— the  barons,  humbled  for 
a  moment,  will  watch  their  occasion,  and  rise.  The  people 
will  again  desert.  Or  else,  grown  wuse  in  one  respect  by 
experience,  the  new  senator  will  see  that  popular  favor  has 
a  loud  voice,  but  a  recreant  arm.  He  will,  like  the  barons, 
surround  himself  by  foreign  swords.  A  detachment  from 
the  Grand  Company  will  be  his  courtiers  ;  they  will  be  his 
masters  !  To  pay  them  the  people  must  be  taxed.  Then 
the  idol  is  execrated.  No  Italian  hand  can  govern  these 
hardy  demons  of  the  north  ;  they  will  mutiny  and  fall  away. 
A  new  demagogue  will  lead  on  the  people,  and  Rienzi  will 
be  the  victim.     Mark  my  prophecy  !  " 

"And  then  the  '■beyond'  to  which  you  look  ?  " 

"  Utter  prostration  of  Rome,  for  new  and  long  ages  ;  God 
makes  not  two  Rienzis  ;  or"  said  Montreal,  proudly,  "  the 
infusion  of  a  new  life  into  the  worn-out  and  diseased  frame, 
— the  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty.  Verily,  when  I  look 
around  me,  I  believe  that  the  Ruler  of  nations  designs  the 
restoration  of  the  South  by  the  irruptions  of  the  North  ; 
and  that  out  of  the  old  Franc  and  Germanic  race  will  be 
built  up  the  thrones  of  the  future  world  ! " 

As  Montreal  thus  spoke,  leaning  on  his  great  war  sword, 
with  his  fair  and  heroic  features — so  different,  in  their  frank, 
bold,  fearless  expression,  from  the  dark  and  wily  intellect 
that   characterizes   the    lineaments  of  the  South — eloquent 
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at  once  with  enthusiasm  and  thought — he  might  have  seemed 
no  unfitting  representative  of  the  genius  of  that  northern 
chivalrv  of  which  he  spake.  And  Adrian  half  fancied  that 
he  saw  before  him  one  of  the  old  Gothic  scourges  of  the 
Western  World. 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  and  presently  an  officer  entering,  announced 
the  arrival  of  ambassadors  froni  Florence. 

"Again  you  must  pardon  me,  noble  Adrian,"  said  Mont- 
real, "and  let  me  claim  you  as  my  guest  at  least  for  to-night. 
Here  vou  may  rest  secure,  and  on  parting,  my  men  shall 
attend  you  to  the  frontiers  of  whatsoever  territory  you  design 
to  visit." 

Adrian,  not  sorry  to  sec  more  of  a  man  so  celebrated, 
accepted  the  invitation. 

Left  alone,  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  soon 
became  lost  in  his  reflections. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Faithful  and  Ill-fated  Love— The  Aspirations  Survive  the  Affections. 

Since  that  fearful  hour  in  which  Adrian  Colonna  had 
gazed  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  his  adored  Irene,  the  young 
Roman  had  imdergone  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  a  wandering 
and  adventurous  life  in  those  exciting  times.  His  country 
seemed  no  longer  dear  to  him.  His  very  rank  precluded 
him  from  the  post  he  once  aspired  to  take  in  restoring  the 
liberties  of  Rome  ;  and  he  felt  that  if  ever  such  a  revolution 
could  be  consummated,  it  was  reserved  for  one  in  whose 
birth  and  habits  the  people  could  feel  sympathy  and  kindred, 
and  who  could  lift  his  hand  in  their  behalf  without  become 
ing  the  apostate  of  his  order  and  the  judge  of  his  own  house. 
He  had  travelled  through  various  courts,  and  served  with 
renown  in  various  fields.  Beloved  and  honored  wheresoever 
he  fixed  a  temporary  home,  no  change  of  scene  had  re- 
moved his  melancholy — no  new  ties  had  chased  away  the 
memory  of  the  lost.  In  that  era  of  passionate  and  poetical 
romance,  which  Petrarch  represented  rather  than  created. 
Love  had  alreadv  begun  to  assume  a  more  tender  and 
sacred  character  than  it  had  hitherto  known  ,  it  had  grad- 
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ually  imbibed  the  divine  spirit  which  it  derives  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  associates  its  sorrows  on  earth  with  the 
visions  and  hopes  of  heaven.  To  him  who  relies  upon  im- 
mortality, fidelity  to  the  dead  is  easy  ;  because  deatli  can- 
not extinguish  hope,  and  the  soul  of  the  mourner  is  already 
half  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  an  age  that  desponds  of  a 
future  life — representing  death  as  an  eternal  separation — 
in  which,  if  men  grieve  awhile  for  the  dead,  they  hasten  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  living.  For  true  is  the  old 
aphorism,  that  love  exists  not  without  hope.  And  all  that 
romantic  worship  which  the  Hermit  of  Vaucluse  felt  or 
feigned  for  Laura,  found  its  temple  in  the  desolate  heart  of 
Adrian  Colonna.  He  was  emphatically  the  lover  of  his 
time!  Often  as,  in  his  pilgrimage  from  land  to  land,  he 
passed  the  walls  of  some  quiet  and  lonely  convent,  he  serious- 
ly meditated  the  solemn  vows,  and  internally  resolved  that 
the  cloister  should  receive  his  maturer  age.  The  absence 
of  years  had,  however,  in  some  degree  restored  the  dimmed 
and  shattered  affection  for  his  fatherland,  and  he  desired 
once  more  to  visit  the  city  in  which  he  had  first  beheld  Irene. 
"Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "time  may  have  wrought  some 
unlooked-for  change  ;  and  I  may  yet  assist  to  restore  my 
country." 

But  with  this  lingering  patriotism  no  ambition  was 
mingled.  In  that  heated  stage  of  action,  in  which  the 
desire  of  power  seemed  to  stir  through  every  breast,  and 
Italy  had  become  the  El  Dorado  of  wealth,  or  the  Utopia 
of  empire,  to  thousands  of  valiant  arms  and  plotting 
minds,  there  was  at  least  one  breast  that  felt  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  Hermit.  Adrian's  nature,  though  gallant 
and  masculine,  was  singularly  imbued  with  that  elegance 
of  temperament  which  recoils  from  rude  contact,  and  to 
which  a  lettered  and  cultivated  indolence  is  the  supremest 
luxury.  His  education,  his  experience,  and  his  intellect, 
had  placed  him  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he  looked 
Avith  a  high  contempt  on 'the  coarse  villanies  and  base 
tricks  by  which  Italian  ambition  sought  its  road  to  power. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  Rienzi,  who,  whatever  his  failings, 
was  at  least  the  purest  and  most  honorable  of  the  self- 
raised  princes  of  the  age,  had  conspired  to  make  him 
despond  of  the  success  of  noble,  as  he  recoiled  from  that 
of  selfish  aspirations.  And  the  dreamy  melancholy  which 
resulted  from  his  ill-starred  love,  yet  more  tended  to 
wean  him  from  the   stale  and  hackneyed  pursuits  of  the 
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Avorld.  His  character  was  full  of  beauty  and  of  poetry 
— not  the  less  so  in  that  it  found  not  a  vent  for  its  emo- 
tions in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  poet  !  Pent  within, 
those  emotions  diffused  themselves  over  all  his  thoughts 
and  colored  his  whole  soul.  Sometimes,  in  the  blessed 
abstraction  of  his  visions,  he  pictured  to  himself  the  lot 
he  might  have  chosen  had  Irene  lived,  and  fate  united 
them — far  from  the  turbulent  and  vulgar  roar  of  Rome 
— but  amidst  scmie  yet  unpolluted  solitude  of  the  bright 
Italian  soil.  Before  his  eye  there  rose  the  lovely  land- 
scape— the  palace  by  the  borders  of  the  wavelcss  lake — 
the  vineyards  in  the  valley — the  dark  forests  waving  from 
the  hill — and  that  home,  the  resort  and  refuge  of  all  the 
minstrelsy  and  love  of  Italy,  brightened  by  the  "  Lam- 
peggiar  dell'  angelico  riso,"*  that  makes  a  paradise  in 
the  face  we  love.  Often,  seduced  by  such  dreams  to  com- 
plete oblivion  of  his  loss,  the  young  wanderer  started  from 
the  ideal  bliss,  to  beh(jld  around  him  the  solitary  waste 
of  way — or  the  moonlit  tents  of  war — or,  worse  than  all, 
the  crowds  and  revels  of  a  foreign  court. 

Whether  or  not  such  fancies  now,  for  a  moment,  allured 
his  meditations,  conjured  up,  perhaps,  by  the  name  of 
Irene's  brother,  which  never  sounded  in  his  ears  but  to 
awaken  ten  thousand  associations,  the  Colonna  remained 
thoughtful  and  absorbed,  until  he  was  disturbed  by  his 
own  squire,  who,  accompanied  by  Montreal's  servitors, 
ushered  in  his  solitary  but  ample  repast.  Flasks  of  the 
richest  Florentine  wines — viands  prepared  with  all  the  art 
wliich,  alas,  Italy  has  now  lost !— goblets  and  salvers  of 
gold  and  silver,  prodigally  wrought  with  barbaric  gems — 
attested  the  princely  luxury  which  reigned  in  the  camp  of 
the  Grand  Company.  But  Adrian  saw  in  all  only  the  spol- 
iation of  his  degraded  country,  and  felt  the  splendor  almost 
as  an  insult.  His  lonely  meal  soon  concluded,  he  became 
impatient  of  the  monotony  of  his  tent ;  and,  tempted  by  the 
cool  air  of  the  descending  eve*  sauntered  carelessly  forth. 
He  bent  his  steps  by  the  side  of  the  brooklet  that  curved, 
snake-like  and  sparkling,  by  Montreal's  tent ;  and  finding  a 
spot  somewhat  solitary  and  apart  from  the  warlike  tene- 
ments around,  flung  himself  by  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  quivered  on  the  wave  that 
danced  musically  over  its  stony  bed  r  and  amidst  a  little 
copse  on  the  opposite  bank  broke  the  brief  and  momentary 

•The  splendor  of  the  angel  smile. — Petrarch,. 
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song  of  such  of  the  bolder  habitants  of  that  purple  air  as 
the  din  of  the  camp  had  not  scared  from  their  green  re- 
treat. The  clouds  lay  motionless  to  the  west,  in  that  sky- 
so  darkly  and  intensely  blue,  never  seen  but  over  the 
landscapes  that  a  Claude  or  a  Rosa  loved  to  paint :  and 
dim  and  delicious  rose-hues  gathered  over  the  gray  peaks 
of  the  distant  Apennines.  From  afar  floated  the  hum  of 
the  camp,  broken  by  the  neigh  of  returning  steeds  ;  the 
blast  of  an  occasional  bugle  ;  and,  at  regular  intervals,  by 
the  armed  tramp  of  the  neighboring  sentry.  And  opposite 
to  the  left  of  the  copse — upon  a  rising  ground,  matted  with 
reeds,  moss,  and  waving  shrubs — were  the  ruins  of  some 
old  Etruscan  building,  whose  name  had  perished,  whose 
very  uses  were  unknown. 

The  scene  was  so  calm  and  lovely,  as  Adrian  gazed 
upon  it,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  it  at  that 
very  hour  the  haunt  of  fierce  and  banded  robbers,  among 
most  of  whom  the  very  soul  of  man  was  embruted,  and  to 
all  of  whom  murder  or  rapine  made  the  habitual  occupa- 
tion of  life. 

Still  buried  in  his  reveries,  and  carelessly  dropping 
stones  into  the  noisy  rivulet,  Adrian  was  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  steps. 

"  A  fair  spot  to  listen  to  the  lute  and  the  .ballads  of 
Provence,"  said  the  voice  of  Montreal,  as  the  Knight  of  St. 
John  threw  himself  on  the  turf  beside  the  young  Colonna. 

"  You  retain,  then,  your  ancient  love  of  your  national 
melodies,"  said  Adrian. 

"  Ay,  I  have  not  yet  survived  all  my  youth,"  answered 
Montreal,  with  a  slight  sigh.  "  But  somehow  or  other,  the 
strains  that  once  pleased  my  fancy  now  go  too  directly  to 
my  heart.  So,  though  I  still  welcome  jongleur  and  min- 
strel, I  bid  them  sing  their  newest  conceits.  I  cannot  wish 
ever  again  to  hear  the  poetry  I  heard  when  I  was  young  !  " 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Adrian,  with  great  interest,  "but 
fain  would  I  have  dared,  though  a  secret  apprehension  pre- 
vented me  hitherto, — fain  would  I  have  dared  to  question 
you  of  that  lovely  lady,  with  whom,  seven  years  ago,  we 
gazed  at  moonlight  upon  the  odorous  orange-groves  and 
rosy  waters  of  Terracina." 

Montreal  turned  away  his  face  ;  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Adrian's  arm,  and  murmured,  in  a  deep  and  hoai'se  tone, 
"  I  am  alone  now  !  " 

Adrian  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.     He  felt  no  light 
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shock  at  thus  learning  the  death  of  one  so  gentle,  so  lovely, 
and  so  ill-fated. 

"The  vows  of  my  kniglithood,"  continued  Montreal, 
"which  precluded  Adeline  the  rights  of  wedlock — the 
shame  of  her  house — the  angry  grief  of  her  mother — the 
wild  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  so  exposed  to  peril — tlie  loss  of 
her  son — all  preyed  silently  on  her  frame.  She  did  not  die 
(die  is  too  harsh  a  word  I),  but  she  drooped  away,  and  glided 
into  heaven.  Even  as  on  a  summer's  morn  some  soft  dream 
fleets  across  us,  growing  less  and  less  distinct,  until  it  fades, 
as  it  were,  into  light,  and  we  awaken — so  faded  Adeline's 
parting  spirit,  till  the  daylight  of  God  broke  upon  it." 

Montreal  paused  a  moment,  and  then  resumed  :  "These 
thoughts  make  the  boldest  of  us  weak  sometimes,  and  wc 
Provenc^als  are  foolish  in  these  matters  ! — God  wot,  she  was 
very  dear  to  me  !  " 

The  knight  bent  down  and  crossed  himself  devoutly,  his 
uips  muttered  a  prayer.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  t(i  our 
more  enlightened  age,  so  martial  a  garb  did  morality  then 
wear,  that  this  man,  at.  whose  word  towns  had  blazed  and 
torrents  of  blood  had  flowed,  neither  adjudged  himself,  nor 
was  adjudged  by  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  a  crim- 
inal. Ilis  order,  half  monastic,  half  warlike,  was  emblem- 
atic of  himself.  He  trampled  upon  man,  yet  humbled  him- 
self to  God  ;  nor  had  all  his  acquaintance  with  the  refining 
scepticism  of  Italy  shaken  the  sturdy  and  simple  faith  of 
the  bold  Provencal.  So  far  from  recognizing  any  want  of 
harmony  between  his  calling  and  his  creed,  he  held  that  man 
no  true  chevalier  who  was  not  as  devout  to  the  Cross  as  re- 
lentless with  the  sword. 

"And  you  have  no  child  save  the  one  you  lost  ?"  asked 
Adrian,  when  he  observed  the  wonted  composure  of  Mont- 
real once  more  returning. 

"None!"  said  Montreal,  as  his  brow  again  darkened. 
"  Xo  love-begotten  heir  of  mine  will  succeed  to  the  fortunes 
I  trust  yet  to  build.  Never  on  earth  shall  I  see  u]:)on  the 
face  of  her  child  the  likeness  of  Adeline  !  Yet,  at  Avignon, 
I  saw  a  boy  T  would  have  claimed  ;  for  methought  she  must 
have  looked  her  soid  into  his  eyes,  they  were  so  like  hers! 
Well,  well  !  the  Provence  tree  hath  other  branches  ;  and 
some  'jnborn  nephew  must  be — what  ?  The  stars  have  not 
yet  decided  !  But  ambition  is  now  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  left  me  to  love." 

"  So  differently  operates  the  same   misfortune  upon  dif' 
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ferent  characters,"  thought  the  Colonna.  "  To  me,  crowns 
became  valueless  when  I  could  no  longer  dream  of  placing 
them  on  Irene's  brow." 

The  similarity  of  their  fates,  however,  attracted  Adrian 
strongly  towards  his  host  ;  and  the  two  knights  conversed 
together  with  more  friendship  and  unreserve  than  they  had 
hitherto  done.  At  length  INIontreal  said,  "  By  the  way,  I 
have  not  inquired  your  destination." 

"  I  am  bound  to  Rome,"  said  Adrian  ;  "  and  tlie  intelli- 
gence I  have  learned  from  you  incites  me  thitherward  yet 
more  eagerly.  If  Rienzi  return,  I  may  mediate  successfully, 
perchance,  between  the  Tribune-Senator  and  the  nobles  ; 
and  if  I  find  my  cousin,  young  Stcfanello,  now  the  head  of 
our  house,  more  tractable  than  his  sires,  I  shall  not  despair 
of  conciliating  the  less  powerful  barons.  Rome  wants  re- 
pose ;  and  whoever  governs,  if  he  govern  but  with  justice, 
ought  to  be  supported  both  by  prince  and  plebeian  ! " 

Montreal  listened  with  great  attention,  and  then  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "No,  it  cannot  be  !"  He  mused  a  little 
while,  shading  his  brow  with  his  hand,  before  he  said  aloud, 
"  To  Rome  you  are  bound.  Well,  we  shall  meet  soon 
.amidst  its  ruins.  Know,  by  the  way,  that  my  object  here  is 
already  won  :  these  Florentine  merchants  have  acceded  to 
my  terms;  they  have  purchased  a  two  years'  peace;  to-mor- 
row the  camp  breaks  up,  and  the  Grand  Company  march  to 
Lombardy.  There,  if  my  schemes  prosper,  and  the  Vene- 
tians pay  my  price,  I  league  the  rascals  (under  Landau,  my 
lieutenant)  with  the  Sea-City,  m  defiance  of  the  Visconti, 
and  shall  pass  my  autumn  in  peace  amidst  the  pomps  of 
Rome." 

"  Sir  Walter  de  Montreal,"  said  Adrian,  "  your  frankness 
perhaps  makes  me  presumptuous  ;  but  when  I  hear  you 
talk,  like  a  huxtering  trader,  of  selling  alike  your  friendship 
and  your  forbearance,  I  ask  myself,  '  Is  this  the  great 
Knight  of  St.  John  ;  and  have  men  spoken  of  him  fairly, 
when  they  assert  the  sole  stain  on  his  laurels  to  be  his 
avarice  ? '  " 

Montreal  bit  his  lip  ;  nevertheless,  he  answered  calmly, 
**  My  frankness  has  brought  its  own  penance.  Lord  Adrian. 
However,  I  cannot  wholly  leave  so  honored  a  guest  under 
an  impression  which  I  feel  to  be  plausible,  but  not  just.  No, 
brave  Colonna  ;  report  wrongs  me.  I  value  gold,  for  gold 
is  the  architect  of  power  !  It  fills  the  camp — it  storms  the 
city — it   buys   the    market-place — it    raises    the    palace — it 
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founds  the  throne.  I  value  gold — it  is  the  means  necessary 
to  mv  end  !  " 

"And  that  end " 

"  Is — no  matter  wliat,"  said  the  knight  coldly.  "Let  us 
to  our  tents,  the  dews  fall  heavily,  and  the  malaria  lloats 
over  these  houseless  wastes." 

The  pair  rose  ; — yet,  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  hour, 
they  lingered  for  a  moment  by  the  brook.  The  earliest  stars 
shone  over  its  crisping  wavelets,  and  a  delicious  breeze  mur- 
mured gently  amid  the  glossy  herbage. 

"  Thus  gazing,"  said  Montreal,  softly,"  we  reverse  the  old 
Medusan  fable  the  poets  tell  us  of,  and  look  and  muse  our- 
selves out  of  stone.  A  little  while,  and  it  was  the  sunlight 
that  gilded  the  wave — it  now  shines  as  brightly  and  glides 
as  gaily  beneath  the  stars  ;  even  so  rolls  the  stream  of  Time  : 
one  luminary  succeeds  the  other  equally  welcomed — equally 
illumining — equally  evanescent  !  You  see,  the  poetry  of 
Provence  still  lives  beneath  my  mail !  " 

Adrian  early  sought  his  couch  ;  but  his  own  thoughts  and 
the  sounds  of  loud  mirth  that  broke  from  Montreal's  tent, 
where  the  chief  feasted  the  captains  of  his  band,  a  revel  from 
which  he  had  the  delicacy  to  excuse  the  Roman  noble,  kept 
the  Colonna  long  awake  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  fallen  into  an 
unquiet  slumber,  when  yet  more  discordant  sounds  again 
invaded  his  repose.  At  the  earliest  dawn  the  wide  arma- 
ment was  astir — the  creaking  of  cordage — the  tramp  of  men 
— loud  orders  and  louder  oaths — the  slow  rolling  of  baggage- 
wains — and  the  clank  of  the  armorers,  anncnmced  the  re- 
moval of  the  camp,  and  the  approaching  departure  of  the 
Grand  Company. 

Ere  Adrian  was  yet  attired,  Montreal  entered  his  tent. 

"  I  have  appointed,"  he  said,  "  five  score  lances  under  a 
trusty  leader,  to  accompany  you,  noble  Adrian,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Romagna  ;  they  wait  your  leisure.  In  another  hour 
I  depart  I  the  on-guard  are  already  in  motion." 

Adrian  would  fain  have  declined  the  proffered  escort ; 
but  he  saw  that  it  would  only  offend  the  pride  of  the  chief, 
who  soon  retired.  Hastily  Adrian  endued  his  arms — the  air 
of  the  fresh  morning,  and  the  glad  sun  rising  gorgeously 
from  the  hills,  revived  his  wearied  spirit.  He  repaired  to 
Montreal's  tent,  and  found  him  alone,  with  the  implements 
of  writing  before  him,  and  a  triumphant  smile  upon  his 
countenance. 

"  Fortune  showers  new  favors  on  me  I  "  he   said,  gaily. 
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"  Yesterday  the  Florentines  spared  me  the  trouble  of  a  siege ' 
and  to-dav  (even  since  I  last  saw  you — a  few  minutes  since) 
puts  your  new  Senator  of  Kcniie  into  my  pcjwcr. " 

"liow!  have  your  bands  tlien  arrested  Rienzi  ?" 

"  Not  so — better  still !  The  Tribune  changed  his  plan, 
and  i"epaired  to  Perugia,  where  my  brothers  now  abide — 
sought  them — they  have  supplied  him  with  money  and  sol- 
diers enough  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  way,  and  to  defy  the 
swords  of  the  barons.  So  writes  my  good  brother  Arimbal- 
do,  a  man  of  letters,  whom  the  Tribune  tliinks  rightly  he  has 
decoyed  with  old  tales  of  Roman  greatness,  and  mighty  pro- 
mises of  grateful  advancement.  You  find  me  hastily  ex- 
pressing my  content  at  the  arrangement.  My  brothers 
themselves  will  accompany  the  Senator-Tribune  to  the  walls 
of  the  Capitol." 

"Still,  I  see  not  how  this  places  Rienzi  in  your  power." 

"No  !  His  soldiers  are  my  creatures — his  comrades  my 
brothers — his  creditor  myself!  Let  him  rule  Rome  then 
■ — the  time  soon  comes  when  the  vice-regent  must  yield 
to •• 

"  The  chief  of  the  Grand  Company,"  interrujitcd  Adrian, 
with  a  shudder,  which  the  bold  Montreal  was  too  engrossed 
with  the  unconcealed  excitement  of  his  own  thoughts  to  no- 
tice. "  No,  Knight  of  Provence,  basely  have  we  succumbed 
to  domestic  tvrants  ;  but  never,  I  trust,  will  Romans  be  so 
vile  as  to  wear  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  usurper." 

Montreal  looked  hard  at  Adrian,  and  smiled  sternly. 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  he  ;  "  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  play  the  Brutus  when  I  assume  the  Caesar.  Mean- 
while we  are  but  host  and  guest.     Let  us  change  the  theme." 

Nevertheless,  this,  their  latter  conference,  threw  a  chill 
over  both  during  the  short  time  the  knights  remained  to- 
gether, and  they  parted  with  a  formality  which  was  ill-suited 
to  their  friendly  intercourse  of  the  night  before.  Montreal 
felt  he  had  incautiously  revealed  himself,  but  caution  was 
no  part  of  his  character,  whenever  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  at  the  full  tide  of  fortune  ;  and  at  that 
moment,  so  confident  was  he  of  the  success  of  his  wildest 
schemes,  that  he  recked  little  whom  he  offended,  or  whom 
alarmed. 

Slowly,  Avith  his  strange  and  ferocious  escort,  Adrian  re- 
newed his  wav.  Winding  up  a  steep  ascent  that  led  from 
the  plain. — when  he  reached  the  sunimit,  a  curve  in  the  road 
showed  him  the  whole  army  on  its  march  ; — the  gonfalons 
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waving — the  armor  tlashing  in  tlic  sun,  line  after  line,  like 
a  river  of  steel,  and  the  whole  plain  bristling  with  the  array 
of  that  moving  war  ; — while  the  solemn  tread  of  the  armed 
thousands  fell  subdued  and  stiHed  at  times  by  martial  and  ex- 
ulting music.  As  they  swept  on,  Adrian  descried  at  length 
the  stately  and  towering  form  of  Montreal  upon  a  black 
charger,  distinguished  even  at  that  distance  from  the  rest, 
not  more  by  his  gorgeous  armor  than  his  lofty  stature.  So 
swept  he  on  in  the  pride  of  his  array — in  the  flush  of  his 
hopes — the  head  of  a  mighty  armament — the  terror  of  Italy 
— the  hero  that  was — the  monarch  that  might  be. 


BOOK  NINTH. 


THE  RETURN. 

Allora  la  sua  venuta  fii  a  Roma  sentita  ;   Romani  si  apparecchiavano  a  riceverlo  coi 
letizia.  .  .  .furo  fatti  archi  trionfali,  &c.  &c.— l-'iia  lii  Cola  di  Kieitzi,]\h.  li.  c.  17. 

Then  the  fame  of  his  coming  was  felt  at  Rome  ;   the  Romans  made  ready  to  receive  him 
with  gladness.  .  .  .triumphal  arches  were  erected,  &c.  &c. — Life 0/ Cola  di  Rienzi. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Triumphal  Entrance. 

All  Rome  was  astir ! — from  St.  Angelo  to  the  Capitol, 
windows,  balconies,  roofs,  were  crowded  with  animated 
thousands.  Only  here  and  there,  in  the  sullen  quarters  of 
the  Colonna,  the  Orsini,  and  the  Savelli,  reigned  a  death- 
like solitude  and  a  dreary  gloom.  In  those  fortifications, 
rather  than  streets,  not  even  the  accustomed  tread  of  the 
barbarian  sentinel  was  heard.  The  gates  closed — the  case- 
ments barred — the  grim  silence  around — attested  the  ab- 
sence of  the  barons.  They  had  left  the  city  so  soon  as  tlicy 
had  learned  the  certain  approach  of  Rienzi.  In  the  vil- 
lages and  castles  of  the  Campagna,  surrounded  by  their 
mercenaries,  they  awaited  the  hour  when  the  people,  weary 
of  their  idol,  should  welcome  back  even  those  ferocious 
Iconoclasts. 

With  these  exceptions,  all  Rome  was  astir.  Triumphal 
arches  of  drapery,  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  raised  at 
every  principal  vista,  were  inscribed  with  mottoes  of  wel- 
come and  rejoicing.  At  frequent  intervals  stood  youths 
and  maidens,  with  baskets  of  flowers  and  laurels.  High 
above  the  assembled  multitudes — from  the  proud  tower  of 
Adrian — from  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol — from  the  spires  of 
the  sacred  buildings  dedicated  to  apostle  and  to  saint — 
floated  banners  as  for  a  victory.  Rome  once  more  opened 
her  arms  to  receive  her  Tribune  ! 
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MiiigK'd  willi  the  crowd — disi:;uisc(l  by  his  large  innntle 
— hidden  by  tiie  pressure  of  the  throng — his  person,  indeed, 
forgotten  ijy  most  — and,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
heeded  by  none — stood  Adrian  Colonna  !  He  liad  not  been 
able  to  conquer  his  interest  for  the  brother  of  Irene.  Soli- 
tary amidst  his  fellow-citizens,  he  stood  — the  only  one  of  the 
proud  race  of  Colonna  who  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the 
darling  of  the  people. 

"  Ihey  say  he  has  grown  large  in  his  prison,"  said  one  of 
the  bystanders  ;  "  he  was  lean  enough  when  he  came  by 
daybreak  out  of  the  church  of  St.  Angelo  !  " 

"Ay,"  said  another,  a  little  man,  with  a  shrewd,  restless 
eye  ;  "they  say  truly — I  saw  him  take  leave  of  the  legate." 

Every  eye  was  turned  to  the  last  speaker  :  he  became  at 
once  a  personage  of  importance.  "  Yes,"  continued  the 
little  man  with  an  elated  and  pompous  air,  "as  soon,  dye 
see,  as  he  had  prevailed  on  Messere  Brettone,  and  Messere 
Arimbaldo,  the  brothers  of  Fra  Moreale,  to  accompany  him 
from  Perugia  to  Monte  Fiascone,  he  went  at  once  to  the  le- 
gate d'Albornoz,  who  was  standing  in  the  open  air  convers- 
ing with  his  captains.  A  crowd  folhnved.  I  was  one  of  them  ; 
and  the  Tribune  nodded  at  me— ay,  that  did  he  ! — and  so, 
with  his  scarlet  cloak,  and  his  scarlet  cap,  he  faced  the 
proud  cardinal  with  a  pride  greater  Ihan  his  own.  '  Mon- 
signore,'  said  he,  '  though  you  accord  me  neither  money  nor 
arms,  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  road  and  brave  the  ambush 
of  the  barons,  I  am  prepared  to  depart.  Senator  of  Rome, 
his  holiness  hath  made  me  :  according  to  custom,  I  pray 
you,  Monsignore,  forthwith  to  confirm  the  rank.'  I  would 
you  could  have  seen  how  the  proud  .Spaniard  stared,  and 
blushed,  and  frowned  ;  but  he  bit  his  lip,  and  said  little." 

"  And  confirmed  Rienzi  senator  ?  " 

"  Ves  ;  and  blessed  him,  and  bade  him  depart." 

"  Senatfjr  !  "  said  a  stalwart  but  gray-haired  giant  with 
folded  arms  ;  "  I  like  n(jt  a  title  that  has  been  borne  by  a 
patrician.  I  fear  me  in  the  new  title  he  will  forget  the 
old." 

"  Fie,  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  you  were  always  a  grum- 
bler! "  said  a  merchant  of  cloth,  whose  commodity  the 
ceremonial  had  put  in  great  request.  "  Fie  ! — for  my  part, 
I  think  Senator  a  less  new-fangled  title  than  Tribune.  I 
hope  there  will  be  feasting  enow,  at  last.  Rfjme  has  been 
long  dull.     A  bad  time  for  trade,  I  warrant  me  I  "' 

The  artisan  grinned  scornfully.     He   was  one  of  those 
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who  distinguished  between  the  middle  class  and  the  work- 
ing, and  he  loathed  a  merchant  as  much  as  he  did  a  noble. 
"The  day  wears,"  said  the  little  man;  "he  must  be  here 
anon.  The  senator's  lady,  and  all  his  train,  have  gone 
forth  to  meet  him  these  two  hours." 

Scarce  were  these  words  uttered,  when  the  crowd  to  the 
right  swayed  restlessly  ;  and  presently  a  horseman  rode 
rapidly  through  the  street.  "  Way  there  !  Keep  back  ! 
Way — make  way  for  the  Most  Illustrious  the  Senator  of 
Rome  !" 

The  crowd  became  hushed — then  murmuring — then 
hushed  again.  From  balcony  and  casement  stretched  the 
neck  of  every  gazer.  The  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard  at  a 
distance — the  sound  of  clarion  and  trumpet; — then,  gleam- 
ing through  the  distant  curve  of  the  streets,  was  seen  the 
wave  of  the  gonfalons — then  the  glitter  of  spears — and  then 
from  the  whole  multitude,  as  from  one  voice,  arose  the 
shout, — "  He  comes  !  he  comes  !  " 

Adrian  shrunk  yet  more  backward  amongst  the  throng  ; 
and,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  houses,  con- 
templated the  approaching  pageant. 

First  came,  six  abreast,  the  procession  of  Roman  horse- 
men who  had  gone  forth  to  meet  the  senator,  bearing 
boughs  of  olive  in  their  hands;  each  hundred  preceded  by 
banners,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Liberty  and  Peace  re- 
stored." As  these  passed  the  group  by  Adrian,  each  more 
popular  citizen  of  the  cavalcade  was  recognized,  and  re- 
ceived with  loud  shouts.  By  the  garb  and  equipment  of 
the  horsemen,  Adrian  saw  that  they  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
traders  of  Rome  ;  a  race  who,  he  well  knew,  unless  strangelv 
altered,  valued  liberty  only  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
"  A  vain  support  these,"  thought  the  Colonna  ; — "  what 
next?"  On,  then,  came  in  glittering  armor  the  German 
mercenaries  hired  by  the  gold  of  the  Brothers  of  Provence, 
in  number  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  previously  in  the  pay 
of  Malatesta  of  Rimini  : — tall,  stern,  sedate,  disciplined, — 
eyeing  the  crowd  with  a  look,  half  of  barbarian  wonder, 
half  of  insolent  disdain.  No  shout  of  gratulation  welcomed 
these  sturdy  strangers  ;  it  was  evident  that  their  aspect  cast 
a  chill  over  the  assembly. 

"  Shame  !  "  growled  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  audibly.  "  Has 
the  people's  friend  need  of  the  swords  which  guard  an 
Orsini  or  a  Malatesta  ? — shame  !  " 

No  voice  this  time  silenced  the  huge  malcontent. 
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"His  onlv  real  defence  against  the  barons,"  thought 
Adrian,  "  if  lie  pay  them  well.  But  their  number  is  not 
suffirienL" 

Next  came  two  hundred  fantassins,  or  foot-soldiers  of 
Tuscany,  with  the  corselets  and  arms  of  the  heavy-armed 
soldiery — a  gallant  company,  and  whose  cheerful  looks  and 
familiar  bearing  appeared  to  sympathize  with  the  crowd. 
And  in  truth  they  did  so, — for  they  were  Tuscans,  and 
therefore  lovers  of  freedom.  In  them,  too,  the  Romans 
seemed  to  recognize  natural  and  legitimate  allies, — and 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Vivano  i  bravi  Toscani ! " 

"  Poor  defence  ! "  thought  the  more  sagacious  Colonna  ; 
"the  barons  can  awe,  and  the  mob  corrupt  them." 

Next  came  a  file  of  trumpeters  and  standard-bearers  , 
— and  now  the  sound  of  the  music  was  drowned  by  shouts, 
which  seemed  to  rise  simultaneously  as  from  every  quarter 
of  the  city  ; — "  Rienzi !  Rienzi  ! — Welcome,  welcome  ! — 
Liberty  and  Rienzi !  Rienzi  and  the  Good  Estate  ! 
Flowers  dropped  on  his  path,  kerchiefs  and  banners  waved 
from  every  house: — tears  might  be  seen  coursing,  un- 
heeded, down  bearded  cheeks  ; — youth  and  age  were  kneel- 
ing together,  with  uplifted  hands,  invoking  blessings  on 
the  head  of  the  Restored.  On  he  came,  the  Senator-Tri- 
bune— *'//!<?  P  ha  nix  to  his  pyre  !  " 

Robed  in  scarlet,  that  literally  l)lazed  with  gold,  his 
proud  head  bared  in  the  sun,  and  bending  to  the  saddle- 
bow, Rienzi  passed  slowly  through  the  throng.  Not  in 
the  flush  of  that  hour  were  visible,  on  his  glorious  coun- 
tenance, the  signs  of  disease  and  care  ;  the  very  enlarge- 
ment of  his  proportions  gave  a  greater  majesty  to  his  mi(;n. 
Hope  sparkled  in  his  eye— triumph  and  empire  sat  upon 
his  brow.  The  crowd  could  not  contain  themselves  ;  they 
jjressed  forward,  each  uptm  each,  anxious  to  catcli  the 
glance  of  his  eye,  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  robe.  lie  him- 
self was  deeply  affected  by  their  joy.  He  halted  ;  with 
faltering  and  broken  words,  he  attempted  to  address  them. 
'I  am  repaid,"  he  said, — "repaid  for  all; — may  I  live  to 
make  you  happy  !  " 

The  crowd  parted  again — the  senator  moved  on — again 
the  crowd  closed  in.  Behind  the  Tribune,  to  their  excited 
imagination,  seemed  to  move  the  very  goddess  of  ancient 
Rome. 

Upon  a  steed,  caparisoned  with  cloth  of  gold  ; — in 
snow-white  robes  studded  with  gems  that  flashed  back  the 
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day, — came  the  beautiful  and  regal  Nina.  The  memory  of 
her  pride,  her  ostentation,  all  forgotten  in  that  moment, 
she  was  scarce  less  welcome,  scarce  less  idolized,  than  her 
lord.  And  her  smile  all  radiant  with  joy — her  lip  quivering 
with  proud  and  elate  emotion — never  had  she  seemed  at 
once  so  born  alike  for  love  and  for  command  ;  a  Zenobia 
passing  through  the  pomp  of  Rome,— not  a  captive,  but  a 
queen. 

But  not  upon  that  stately  form  riveted  the  gaze  of 
Adrian — pale,  breathless,  trembling,  he  clung  to  the  walls 
against  which  he  leaned.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  Had  the  dead 
revived  ?  Or  was  it  his  own — his  living  Irene — whose  soft 
and  melancholy  loveliness  shone  sadly  by  the  side  of  Nina 
— a  star  beside  the  moon  ?  The  pageant  faded  from  his 
eyes — all  grew  dim  and  dark.  For  a  moment  he  was  insen- 
sible. When  he  recovered,  the  crowd  was  hurrying  along, 
confused  and  blent  with  the  mighty  stream  that  followed 
the  procession.  Through  the  moving  multitude  he  caught 
the  graceful  form  of  Irene,  again  snatched  by  the  closing 
standards  of  the  procession  from  his  view.  His  blood 
rushed  back  from  his  heart  through  every  vein.  He  was 
as  a  man  who  for  years  had  been  in  a  fearful  trance,  and 
who  is  suddenly  awakened  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

One  of  that  mighty  throng  remained  motionless  with 
Adrian.     It  was  Cecco  del  Vecchio. 

"j^i?  did  ?iot  see  me,''  muttered  the  smith  to  himself; 
"old  friends  are  forgotten  no7u  I  Well,  well,  Cecco  del  Vec- 
chio hates  tyrants  still — no  matter  what  their  name,  nor 
how  smoothly  they  arc  disguised.  He  did  not  see  me  ! 
Umph  !  •• 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  Masquerade. 

The  acuter  reader  has  already  learned,  without  the 
absolute  interv^ention  of  the  author  as  narrator,  the  inci- 
dents occurring  to  Rienzi  in  the  interval  between  his 
acquittal  at  Avignon  and  his  return  to  Rome.  As  the 
impression  made  by  Nina  upon  the  softer  and  better  na- 
ture of  Albornoz  died  away,  he  naturally  began  to  consider 
his   guest — as  the   profound  politicians   of  that   day  ever 
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considered  men — a  piece  upon  the  frreat  rliess-board,  to  be 
nu'ved,  advanced,  or  sacrificed,  as  licst  suited  liie  scheme 
in  view.  His  purpose  accomplished  in  the  recovery  of  the 
patrimonial  territory,  the  submission  of  John  di  Vico,  and 
the  fall  and  death  of  the  demagogue  Baroncelli,  the  cardi- 
nal deemed  it  far  from  advisable  to  restore  to  Rome,  with 
so  high  a  dignity,  the  able  and  ambitious  Rienzi.  Before 
the  daring  Roman,  even  his  own  great  spirit  (juailcd  ;  and 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  comeive  or  to  calculate  the  policy 
that  might  be  adopted  by  the  new  senator,  when  once  more 
lord  of  Rome.  Without  affecting  to  detain,  he  therefore 
declined  to  assist  in  restoring  him.  And  Rien/i  thus  saw 
himself  within  an  easy  march  of  Rome,  without  one  soldier 
to  protect  him  against  the  barons  by  the  wav.  But  Heav- 
en had  decreed  that  no  si/ii^/c  man,  Innvcver  gifted,  or  how- 
ever powerful,  siiould  long  counteract  or  master  the  desti- 
nies of  Rienzi  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  more  glittering  scene  of 
his  life  did  he  ever  evince  so  dexterous  and  subtle  an  intel- 
lect as  he  now  did  in  extricating  himself  from  the  wiles  v>f 
the  cardinal.  Repairing  to  Perugia,  he  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  procured,  through  the  brothers  of  Montreal,  men  and 
money  for  his  retiun.  But  the  Knight  of  St.  John  was 
grcatlv  mistaken  if  he  imagined  that  Rienzi  was  not  thor- 
oTiglilv  aware  of  the  perilous  and  treacherous  tenure  of  the 
support  he  had  received.  His  keen  eye  read  at  a  glance 
the  aims  and  characters  of  the  brothers  of  Montreal — he 
knew  that  while  affecting  to  serve  him,  they  designed  to 
control — that,  made  the  debtor  of  the  grasping  and  aspiring 
Montreal,  and  surrounded  by  the  troops  conducted  by 
Montreal's  brethren,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  net  which,  if 
not  broken,  would  soon  involve  fortime  and  life  itself  in 
its  fatal  and  deadly  meshes.  But,  confident  in  the  resoiuces 
anrl  promptitude  of  his  own  genius,  he  yet  sanguinely 
trusted  to  make  those  /lis  puppets,  who  dreamed  that  he 
was  their  own  ;  and  with  empire  for  the  stake,  he  cared  not 
how  crafty  the  antagonists  he  was  compelled  to  engage. 

Meanwhile,  uniting  to  all  his  rasher  and  all  his  nobler 
qualities  a  profound  dissimulation,  he  appeared  to  trust  im- 
plicitly to  his  Proven(;al  companions  ;  and  his  first  act  on 
entering  fTic  Capitol,  after  the  triumphal  procession,  was  to 
reward  with  the  highest  dignities  in  his  gift,  Messere  Arim- 
baldo  and  Messere  Bretone  de  Montreal  ! 

High  feasting  was  there  that  night  in  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol  ;  but  dearer  to  Rienzi  than  all  the  ppmp  of  the  day, 
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were  tlie  smiles  of  Nina.  Her  proud  and  admiring  eyes, 
swimming  with  delicious  tears,  fixed  upon  his  countenance, 
she  but  felt  that  thcv  were  re-united,  and  that  the  hours, 
however  brilliantly  illumined,  were  hastening  to  that  mo- 
ment when,  after  so  desolate  and  dark  an  absence,  they 
might  once  more  be  alone. 

Far  other  the  thoughts  of  Adrian  Colonna,  as  he  sat 
alone  in  the  dreary  palace  in  the  yet  more  dreary  quarter 
of  his  haughty  race.  Irene,  then,  was  alive — he  had  been 
deceived  by  some  strange  error — she  had  escaped  the  de- 
vouring pestilence  ;  and  something  in  the  pale  sadness  of 
her  gentle  features,  even  in  that  day  of  triumph,  told  him  he 
was  still  remembered.  But  as  his  mind  by  degrees  calmed 
itself  from  its  first  wild  and  tumultuous  rapture,  he  could 
not  help  asking  himself  the  question  whether  they  were 
not  still  to  be  divided  !  Stefanello  Colonna,  the  grandson  of 
the  old  Stephen,  and  (by  the  death  of  his  sire  and  brother) 
the  youthful  head  of  that  powerful  house,  had  already 
raised  his  standard  against  the  Senator.  Fortifying  himself 
in  the  almost  impregnable  fastness  of  Palestrina,  he  had  as- 
sembled around  him  all  the  retainers  of  his  family,  and  his 
lawless  soldiery  now  ravaged  the  neighboring  plain?  far 
and  wide. 

Adrian  foresaw  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  would  suf- 
fice to  bring  the  Colonna  and  the  Senator  to  open  war. 
Could  he  take  part  against  those  of  his  own  blood  ?  The 
very  circumstance  of  his  love  for  Irene  would  yet  more  rob 
such  a  proceeding  of  all  appearance  of  disinterested  patriot- 
ism, and  yet  more  deeply  and  irremediably  stain  his  knight- 
ly fame,  wherever  the  sympathy  of  his  equals  was  enlisted 
with  the  cause  of  the  Colonna.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
only  his  love  for  the  Senator's  sister,  but  his  own  secret  in- 
clinations and  honest  convictions,  were  on  the  side  of  one 
who  alone  seemed  to  him  possessed  of  the  desire  and  the 
genius  to  repress  the  disorders  of  his  fallen  city.  Long 
meditating,  he  feared  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  in  the 
same  cruel  neutrality  to  which  he  had  been  before  con- 
demned ;  but  he  resolved  at  least  to  make  the  attempt — 
rendered  favorable  and  dignified  by  his  birth  and  reputation 
— to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  To  effect  this,  he 
saw  that  he  must  begin  with  his  haughty  cousin.  He  was 
well  aware  that  were  it  known  that  he  had  first  obtained  an 
interview  with  Rienzi — did  it  appear  as  if  he  were  charged 
with  overtures  from  the  Senator — although  Stefanello  him- 
17 
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self  miglit  be  inclined  to  yield  to  his  representations,  the 
insolent  and  ferocious  barons  who  surrounded  him  would 
not  deign  to  listen  to  the  envoy  of  the  jjeople's  chosen  one  ; 
and  instead  of  being  honored  as  an  intercessor,  he  should 
be  suspected  as  a  traitor.  lie  determined,  then,  to  depart 
for  Palestrina  ;  but  (and  his  heart  beat  audibly)  would  it  not 
be  possible  first  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Irene?  It  was 
no  easy  enterprise,  surrounded  as  she  was,  but  he  resolved 
to  adventure  it.      He  summoned  Giulio. 

"  The  Senator  holds  a  festival  this  evening — think  you 
that  the  assemblage  will  be  numerous  ?  " 

"  I  hear,"  answered  Giulio,  "  that  the  banquet  given  to 
the  ambassadors  and  signors  to-day  is  to  be  followed  to- 
morrow by  a  mask,  to  which  all  ranks  are  admitted.  By 
Bacchus,*  if  the  Tribune  only  invited  nobles,  the  smallest 
closet  in  the  Capitol  would  suffice  to  receive  his  maskers. 
I  suppose  a  mask  has  been  resolved  on  in  order  to  disguise 
the  quality  of  the  visitors." 

Adrian  mused  a  moment,  and  the  result  of  his  reverie 
was  a  determination  to  delay  for  another  sun  his  departure 
to  Palestrina — to  take  advantage  of  the  nature  of  the  revel, 
and'to  join  the  masquerade. 

That  species  of  entertainment,  though  unusual  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  had  been  preferred  by  Rienzi,  partly  and 
ostensibly  because  it  was  one  in  which  all  his  numerous  and 
motley  supporters  could  be  best  received  ;  but  chieily  and 
secretly  because  it  afforded  himself  and  his  confidential 
friends  the  occasion  to  mix  unsuspected  amongst  the  throng, 
and  learn  more  of  the  real  anticipations  of  the  Romans  with 
respect  to  his  policy  and  his  strength  than  could  well  be 
gathered  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  public  spectacle. 

The  following  night  was  beautifully  serene  and  clear. 
The  better  to  accommodate  the  numerous  guests,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  warm  and  moonlit  freshness  of  the  air, 
the  open  court  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  Place  of  the  Lion 
(as  well  as  the  state  apartments  within),  Avas  devoted  to  the 
festival. 

As  Adrian  entered  the  festive  court  with  the  rush  of  the 
throng,  it  chanced  that  in  the  eager  impatience  of  some 
maskers,  more  vehement  than  the  rest,  his  vizard  was  de- 
ranged. He  hastily  replaced  it  ;  but  not  before  one  of  the 
guests  had  recognized  his  countenance. 

From  courtesy,  Rienzi  and  his  family  remained  at  first 

♦  Still  a  common  Roman  expletive. 
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unmasked.  Tliey  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  which 
the  old  Egyptian  Lion  gave  the  name.  The  lights  shone 
over  that  colossal  monument — which,  torn  from  its  antique 
home,  had  witnessed,  in  its  grim  repose,  the  rise  and  lapse 
of  countless  generations,  and  the  dark  and  stormy  revolu- 
tions of  avenging  Fate.  It  was  an  ill  omen,  often  after- 
wards remarked,  that  the  place  of  that  state  festival  was  the 
place  also  of  the  state  executions.  But  at  that  moment,  as 
group  after  group  pressed  forward  to  win  smile  and  word 
from  the  celebrated  man,  whose  fortunes  had  been  the 
theme  of  Europe,  or  to  bend  in  homage  to  the  lustrous 
loveliness  of  Nina,  no  omen  and  no  warning  clouded  the 
universal  gladness. 

Behind  Nina,  well  contented  to  shrink  from  the  gaze  of 
the  throng,  and  to  feel  her  softer  beauty  eclipsed  by  the 
dazzling  and  gorgeous  charms  of  her  brother's  wife,  stood 
Irene.  Amidst  the  crowd,  on  her  alone  Adrian  fixed  his 
eyes.  The  years  which  had  flown  over  the  fair  brow  of  the 
girl  of  sixteen — then  animated  by,  yet  trembling  beneath, 
the  first  wild  breath  of  love  ; — youth  in  every  vein — passion 
and  childish  tenderness  in  every  thought,  had  not  marred, 
but  they  had  changed,  the  character  of  Irene's  beauty. 
Her  cheek,  no  longer  varying  with  every  instant,  was  set- 
tled into  a  delicate  and  thoughtful  paleness — her  form, 
more  rounded  to  the  proportions  of  Roman  beauty,  had 
assumed  an  air  of  dignified  and  calm  repose.  No  longer 
did  the  restless  eye  wander  in  search  of  some  imagined  ob- 
ject;  no  longer  did  the  lip  quiver  into  smiles  at  some 
untold  hope  or  half-unconscious  recollection.  A  grave  and 
mournful  expression  gave  to  her  face  (still  how  sweet !)  a 
gravity  beyond  her  years.  The  bloom,  the  flush,  the  April 
of  the  heart,  was  gone  ;  but  yet  neither  time,  nor  sorrow, 
nor  blighted  love,  had  stolen  from  her  countenance  its  rare 
and  angelic  softness— nor  that  inexpressible  and  virgin 
modesty  of  form  and  aspect,  which,  contrasting  the  bolder 
beauties  of  Italy,  had  more  than  aught  else  distinguished 
to  Adrian,  from  all  other  women,  the  idol  of  his  heart. 
And  feeding  his  gaze  upon  those  dark  deep  eyes,  which 
spoke  of  thought  far  away  and  busy  with  the  past,  Adrian 
felt  again  and  again  that  he  was  not  forgotten.  Hovering 
near  her,  but  suffering  the  crowd  to  press  one  after  another 
before  him,  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  had  attracted  the 
eagle  eye  of  the  Senator. 

In  fact,  as  one  of  the  maskers  passed  Rienzi,  he  whis- 
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pered,  "Beware,  a  Colonna  is  among  tlie  masks!  beneath 
the  reveller's  domino  has  often  kirked  the  assassin's  dagger 
Yonder  stands  your  foe — mark  him  !  " 

These  words  were  the  first  sharp  and  thrilling  intima- 
tion of  the  perils  into  which  lie  had  rushed,  that  the  Trib- 
une-Senator had  received  since  his  return.  He  chanared 
color  slightly  ;  and  for  some  minutes  the  courtly  smile  and 
ready  greeting  with  which  he  had  hitherto  delighted  every 
guest,  gave  way  to  a  moody  abstraction. 

"  Why  stands  yon  strange  man  so  mute  and  motion- 
less ?"  whispered  he  to  Nina,  "tie  speaks  to  none — he 
approaches  us  not— a  churl,  a  churl ! — he  must  be  seen  to." 

"Doubtless,  some  German  or  English  barbarian,"  an- 
swered Nina.  "Let  not,  my  lord,  so  slight  a  cloud  dim 
your  merriment." 

"  You  are  right,  dearest ;  we  have  friends  here  ;  we  are 
well  girt.  And,  by  my  father's  ashes,  I  feel  that  I  must  ac- 
custom myself  to  danger.  Nina,  let  us  move  on  ;  methinks 
we  might  now  mix  among  the  maskers — masked  our- 
selves." 

The  music  played  loud  and  cheerily  as  the  Senator  and 
his  party  mingled  with  the  throng.  But  still  his  eye  turned 
ever  towards  the  gray  domino  of  Adrian,  and  he  perceived 
that  it  followed  his  steps.  Approaching  the  private  en- 
trance of  the  Capitol,  he  for  a  few  moments  lost  sight  of  his 
unwelcome  pursuer :  but  just  as  he  entered,  turning 
abruptly,  Rienzi  perceived  him  close  at  his  side — the  next 
moment  the  stranger  had  vanished  amidst  the  throng.  But 
that  moment  had  sufficed  to  Adrian — he  had  reached  Irene. 
"Adrian  Colonna  [he  whispered]  awaits  thee  beside  the  Lion." 

In  the  absorption  of  his  own  reflections,  Rienzi  fortu- 
nately did  not  notice  the  sudden  paleness  and  agitation  of 
his  sister.  Entered  within  his  palace,  he  called  for  wine — 
the  draught  revived  his  spirits  — he  listened  smilingly  to  the 
sparkling  remarks  of  Nina  ;  and  enduing  his  mask  and  dis- 
guise, said,  with  his  wonted  cheerfulness,  "Now  for  truth 
— strange  that  in  festivals  it  should  only  speak  behind  a 
vizard  !  My  sweet  sister,  thou  hast  lost  thine  old  smile,  and 
I  woulfl  rather  see  that  than — Ha!  has  Irene  vanished  ?  " 

"Only,  I  suppose,  to  change  her  dress,  my  Cola,  and 
mingle  with  the  revellers,"  answered  Nina.  "Let  my  smile 
atone  for  hers." 

Rienzi  kissed  the  bright  brow  of  his  wife,  as  she  clung 
fondly  to  his  bosom.      "  Thy  smile  is  tlie  sunlight,"  said  he  ; 
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"  but  this  girl  disturbs  me.  Metliinks  noiu,  at  least,  she 
might  wear  a  gladder  aspect." 

"  Is  there  nothing  of  love  beneath  my  fair  sister's 
gloom  ?"  answered  Nina.  "  Do  you  not  call  to  mind  how 
she  loved  Adrian  Colonna  ? " 

"Does  that  fantasy  hold  still?"  returned  Rienzi,  mus- 
ingly.     "Well,  and  she  is  fit  bride  for  a  monarch." 

"Yet  it  were  an  nlliance  that,  would,  better  than  one 
with  monarchs,  strengthen  thy  power  at  Rome  !  " 

"Ay,  were  it  possible;  but  that  haughty  race! — Per- 
chance this  very  masker  that  so  haunted  our  steps  was  but 
her  lover.  I  will  look  to  this.  Let  us  forth,  my  Nina.  Am 
I  well  cloaked?" 

"  Excellently  well — and  I  ?  " 

"  The  sun  behind  a  cloud." 

"Ah,  let  us  not  tarry  long  ;  what  hour  of  revel  like  that 
when  thy  hand  in  mine,  this  head  upon  thy  bosom,  we  for- 
get the  sorrows  we  have  known,  and  even  the  triumphs  we 
have  shared  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  Irene,  confused  and  lost  amidst  a  transport 
of  emotion,  already  disguised  and  masked,  was  threading 
her  way  through  the  crowd  back  to  the  staircase  of  the 
Lion.  With  the  absence  of  the  Senator,  that  spot  had  com- 
paratively been  deserted.  Music  and  the  dance  attracted 
the  maskers  to  another  quarter  of  the  wide  space.  And 
Irene  now  approaching,  beheld  the  moonlight  fall  over  the 
statue,  and  a  solitary  figure  leaning  against  the  pedestal. 
She  paused,  the  figure  approached,  and  again  she  heard  the 
voice  of  her  early  love. 

"Oh,  Irene!  recognized  even  in  this  disguise,"  said 
Adrian,  seizing  her  trembling  hand  ;  "  have  I  lived  to  gaze 
again  upon  that  form — to  touch  this  hand  !  Did  not  these 
eyes  behold  thee  lifeless  in  that  fearful  vault,  which  I  shud- 
der to  recall  ?  By  what  miracle  wert  thou  raised  again  ? 
By  what  means  did  Heaven  spare  to  this  earth  one  that  it 
seemed  already  to  have  placed  amongst  its  angels  ?" 

"Was  this,  indeed,  thy  belief?"  said  Irene,  falteringly, 
but  with  an  accent  eloquent  of  joy.  "  Thou  didst  not  then 
willingly  desert  me  ?  Unjust  that  I  was,  I  wronged  thy 
nobte  nature,  and  deemed  that  my  brother's  fall,  my  humble 
lineage,  thy  brilliant  fate,  had  made  thee  renounce  Irene." 

"Unjust  indeed  !"  answered  the  lover.  "But  surely  I 
saw  thee  amongst  the  dead  !  -thy  cloak,  with  the  silver  stars 
— who  else  wore  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Tribune  ?" 
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"  Was  it  but  the  cloak  then,  which,  dropped  in  the 
streets,  was  probably  assumed  by  some  more  ill-fated 
victim  ;  was  it  that  sight  alone,  that  made  thee  so  soon 
despair  ?  Ah!  Adrian,"  continued  Irene,  tenderly,  but  with 
reproach  ;  "not  even  when  I  saw  thee  seemingly  lifeless  on 
the  couch  by  which  1  had  watched  three  days  and  nights, 
not  even  then  did  /despair  !  " 

"  What,  then,  my  vision  did  not  deceive  me  !  It  was  you 
who  watched  by  my  bed  in  that  grim  hour,  whose  love 
guarded,  whose  care  preserved  me  !  And  I,  wretch  that  I 
was  ! " 

"Nay,"  answered  Irene,  "your  thought  was  natural. 
Heaven  seemed  to  endow  me  with  superhuman  strength 
whilst  I  was  necessary  to  thee.  But  judge  of  my  dismay. 
I  left  thee  to  seek  the  good  friar  who  attended  thee  as  thy 
leech  ;  I  returned,  and  found  thee  not.  Heart-sick  and  ter- 
rified, I  searched  the  desolate  city  in  vain.  Strong  as  I  was 
while  hope  supported  me,  I  sank  beneath  fear. — And  my 
brother  found  me  senseless,  and  stretched  on  the  ground, 
by  the  church  of  St.  Mark." 

"The  church  of  St.  Mark  ! — so  foretold  his  dream!" 

"  He  told  me  he  had  met  thee  ;  we  searched  for  thee  in 
vain  ;  at  length  we  heard  that  thou  hadst  left  the  city,  and 
— and — I  rejoiced,  Adrian,  but  I  repined  !  " 

For  some  minutes  the  young  lovers  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  delights  of  reunion,  while  new  explanations 
called  forth  new  transports. 

"And  now,"  murmured  Irene,  "  now  that  we  have  met 
"  she  paused,  and  her  mask  concealed  her  blushes. 

"Now  that  we  have  met,"  said  Adrian,  filling  up  the 
silence,  "wouldst  thou  say  further,  'that  w^e  should  not 
part?'  Trust  me,  dearest,  that  is  the  hope  that  animates 
my  heart.  It  was  but  to  enjoy  these  bright  moments  with 
thee,  that  I  delayed  my  departure  to  Palestrina.  Could  I 
but  hope  to  bring  my  young  cousin  into  amity  with  thy 
brother,  no  barrier  could  prevent  our  union.  Willingly 
I  forget  the  past — the  death  of  my  unhappy  kinsmen  (vic- 
tims, it  is  true,  to  their  own  faults)  ;  and,  perhaps,  amidst 
all  the  crowds  th?.t  hailed  his  return,  none  more  appreciated 
the  great  and  lofty  qualities  of  Cola  di  Rienzi  than'  did 
Adrian  Colonna." 

"If  this  be  so,"  said  Irene,  "let  me  hope  the  best; 
meanwhile,  it  is  enough  rif  comfort  and  of  happiness  to 
know,  that  we  love  each  other  as  of  old.     Ah,  Adrian,  I  am 
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sadly  changed  ;  and  often  have  I  thought  it  a  thing  beyond 
mv  dreams,  that  thou  shouldst  see  me  again  and  love  me 
still." 

"  Fairer  art  thou  and  lovelier  than  ever,"  answered 
Adrian,  passionately  ;  "  and  time,  which  has  ripened  thy 
bloom,  has  but  taught  me  more  deeply  to  feel  thy  value. 
Farewell,  Irene — I  linger  here  no  longer  ;  thou  wilt,  I  trust, 
hear  soon  of  my  success  with  my  house,  and  ere  the  week 
be  over  I  may  return  to  claim  thy  hand  in  the  face  of  day." 

The  lovers  parted  ;  Adrian  lingered  on  the  spot,  and 
Irene  hastened  to  bury  her  emotion  and  her  raptures  in  her 
own  chamber. 

As  her  form  vanished,  and  the  young  Colonna  slowly 
turned  away,  a  tall  mask  strode  abruptly  towards  him. 

"  Thou  art  a  Colonna,"  it  said,  "and  in  the  power  of  the 
Senator.     Dost  thou  tremble  ?"  • 

"  If  I  be  a  Colonna,  rude  masker,"  answered  Adrian, 
coldly,  "  thou  shouldst  know  the  old  proverb,  '  He  who  stirs 
the  column,  shall  rue  the  fall.'  " 

The  stranger  laughed  aloud,  and  then  lifting  his  mask, 
Adrian  saw  that  it  was  the  Senator  who  stood  before  him. 

"  My  Lord  Adrian  di  Castello,"  said  Rienzi,  resuming 
all  his  gravity,  "  is  it  as  friend  or  foe  that  you  have  honored 
our  revels  this  night  ?" 

"  Senator  of  Rome,"  answered  Adrian,  with  equal 
stateliness,  "  I  partake  of  no  man's  hospitality  but  as  a 
friend.  A  foe,  at  least  to  you,  I  trust  never  justly  to  be 
esteemed." 

"I  would,"  rejoined  Rienzi,  "that  I  could  apply  to 
myself  unreservedly  that  most  flattering  speech.  Are  these 
friendly  feelings  entertained  towards  me  as  the  governor  of 
the  Roman  people,  or  as  the  brother  of  the  woman  who  has 
listened  to  your  vows  ?  " 

Adrian,  who  when  the  Senator  had  unmasked  had  fol- 
lowed his  example,  felt  at  these  words  that  his  eye  quailed 
beneath  Ricnzi's.  However,  he  recovered  himself  with  the 
wonted  readiness  of  an  Italian,  and  replied  laconically — 

"As  both." 

"  Both  !  "  echoed  Rienzi.  "  Then,  indeed,  noble  Adrian, 
you  are  welcome  hither.  And  yet,  methinks,  if  you  con- 
ceive there  was  no  cause  for  enmity  between  us,  you  would 
have  wooed  the  sister  of  Cola  di  Rienzi  in  a  guise  more 
worthy  of  your  birth  ;  and,  permit  me  to  add,  of  that  station 
which  God,  destiny,  and  my  country,  have  accorded  unto 
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mc.  Vou  dare  not,  voung  Colonna,  meditate  dishonor  to 
the  sister  of  the  Senator  of  Rome.  High-born  as  you  are, 
she  is  your  equal." 

'*  Were  I  the  emperor,  whose  simple  knight  I  but  am, 
your  sister  were  my  equal,"  answered  Adrian,  warmly. 
"  Rienzi,  I  grieve  that  I  am  discovered  to  you  yet.  I  had 
trusted  that,  as  a  mediator  between  the  barons  and  yourself, 
I  might  first  have  won  your  confidence,  and  then  claimed 
my  reward.  Know  that  with  to-morrow's  dawn  I  depart  for 
Palcstrina,  seeking  to  reconcile  my  young  cousin  to  the 
choice  of  the  people  and  the  pontiff,  \arious  reasons, 
which  I  need  not  now  detail,  would  have  made  me  wish  to 
undertake  this  heraldry  of  peace  without  previous  comniu- 
nicaiion  with  you.  But  since  we  have  met,  intrust  me  with 
any  terms  of  conciliation,  and  I  pledge  you  the  right  hand, 
not  of  a  Roman  noble — alas  !  the  prisca  fides  has  departed 
from  that  pledge  ! — but  of  a  Knight  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
that  I  will  not  betray  your  confidence."  ••^ 

Rienzi,  accustomed  to  read  the  human  countenance,  had         ■; 
kept   his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  Adrian  while  he  spoke  ; 
when    the   Colonna   concluded,    he    pressed  the    proffered 
hand,  and  said,  with   that  frmiliar  and  winning  sweetness        ,^ 
which  at  times  was  so  peculiar  to  his  manner —  | 

"  I  trust  you,  Adrian,  from  my  soul.  You  were  mine 
early  friend  in  calmer,  perchance  happier,  years.  And 
never  did  river  reflect  the  stars  more  clearly,  than  your 
heart  then  mirrored  back  the  truth.     I  trust  you  !  "  | 

While  thus  speaking,  he  had  mechanically  led  back  the         ': 
Colonna  to  the  statue  of  the   Lion  ;   there   pausing,  he  re- 
sumed— 

"  Know  that  I  have  this  morning  despatched  my  delegate 
to  your  cousin  Stefanello.  With  all  due  courtesy,  I  have 
apprised  him  of  my  return  to  Rome,  and  invited  hither  his 
honored  presence.  Forgetting  all  ancient  feuds,  mine  (^wn 
past  exile,  I  have  assured  him,  here,  the  station  and  dignity 
due  to  the  head  of  the  Colonna.  All  that  I  ask  in  return 
is  obedience  to  the  law.  Years  and  reverses  have  abated 
my  younger  pride,  and  though  I  may  yet  preserve  the  stern- 
ness of  the  judge,  none  shall  hereafter  complain  of  the  in- 
solence of  the  Tribune." 

"  I  would,"  answered  Adrian,  "  that  your  mission  to 
Stefanello  had  been  delayed  a  day  ;  I  would  fain  have  fore- 
stalled its  purport.  Ilowbeit,  you  increase  my  desire  of  de- 
parture :  should  I  yet  succeed   in  obtaining  an  honorable 
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and  peaceful  reconciliation,  it  is  not  in  disguise  that  I  will 
woo  your  sister." 

"  And  never  didColonna,"  replied  Rienzi,  loftily,  "bring 
to  his  house  a  maiden  whose  alliance  more  gratified  ambi- 
tion. I  still  see,  as  I  have  seen  ever,  in  mine  own  projects, 
and  mine  own  destinies,  tjie  chart  of  the  new  Roman  empire!  " 

"  Be  not  too  sanguine  yet,  brave  Rienzi,"  replied  Adrian, 
laving  his  hand  on  the  Lion  of  Basalt;  "bethink  thee  on 
how  many  scheming  brains  this  dumb  image  of  stone  hath 
looked  down  from  its  pedestal — schemes  of  sand,  and 
schemers  of  dust.  Thou  hast  enough,  at  present,  for  the 
employ  of  all  thine  energy — not  to  extend  thv  power,  but 
to  preserve  thyself.  For,  trust  me,  never,  stood  human 
greatness  on  so  Avild  and  dark  a  precipice  !  " 

"Thou  art  honest,"  said  the  Senator;  "and  these  are 
the  first  words  of  doubt,  and  yet  of  sympathy,  1  have  heard 
in  Rome.  But  the  people  love  me,  the  barons  have  lied 
from  Rome,  the  pontiff  approves,  and  the  swords  of  the 
Northmen  guard  the  avenues  of  the  Capitol.  But  these  are 
naught  ;  in  mine  own  honesty  are  my  spear  and  buckler. 
Oh,  never,"  continued  Rienzi,  kindling  with  his  enthusiasm, 
"  never,  since  the  days  of  the  old  republic,  did  Roman  dream 
a  purer  and  a  brighter  aspiration,  than  that  which  animates 
and  supports  me  now.  Peace  restored — law  established — 
art,  letters,  intellect,  dawning  upon  the  night  of  time  ;  the 
patricians  no  longer  bandits  of  rapine,  but  the  guard  of 
order  ;  the  people,  ennobled  from  a  mob,  brave  to  protect, 
enlightened  to  guide,  themselves.  Then,  not  by  the  vio- 
lence of  arms,  but  by  the  majesty  of  her  moral  power,  shall 
the  Mother  of  Nations  claim  the  obedience  of  her  children. 
Thus  dreaming  and  thus  hoping,  shall  I  tremble  or  de- 
spond ?  No,  Adrian  Colonna,  come  weal  or  woe,  I  abide, 
unshrinking  and  unawed,  by  the  chances  of  my  doom  !  " 

So  much  did  the  manner  and  tone  of  the  senator  exalt 
his  language,  that  even  the  sober  sense  of  Adrian  was  en- 
chanted and  subdued.  He  kissed  the  hand  he  held,  and 
said  earnestly — 

"A  doom  that  I  will  deem  it  my  boast  to  share— a  career 
that  it  will  be  my  glory  to  smooth.  If  I  succeed  in  my 
present  mission " 

"  You  are  my  brother  !  "  said  Rienzi. 

"  If  I  fail  ?  " 

"  You  may  equally  claim  that  alliance.  You  pause — 
you  change  color." 
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"  Can  I  desert  my  house  ?  " 

"Young  k)rd,"  saitl  Ricnzi,  loftily,  "say  rather  can  you 
desert  your  country  ?  If  you  doubt  my  hunesty,  if  you  fear 
mv  ambition,  desist  from  your  task,  rob  me  not  of  a  single 
foe.  But  if  you  believe  that  I  have  the  will  and  the  power 
to  serve  the  state — if  you  recognize,  even  in  the  reverses 
and  calamities  I  have  known  and  mastered,  the  protecting 
hand  of  the  Saviour  of  Nations — if  those  reverses  were  but 
the  mercies  of  II im  who  chasteneth— necessary,  it  may  be, 
to  correct  my  earlier  daring  and  sharpen  yet  more  my  in- 
tellect— if,  in  a  word,  thou  believest  me  one  whom,  what- 
ever be  his  faults,  God  hath  preserved  for  the  sake  of  Rome, 
forget  that  you  are  a  Colonna — remember  only  that  you 
are  a  Roman  !  " 

"You  have  conqiiered  me,  strange  and  commanding 
spirit,"  said  Adrian,  in  a  low  voice,  completely  carried 
away  ;  "  and  whatever  the  conduct  of  my  kindred,  I  am 
yours  and  Rome's.     Farewell." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Adrian's  Adventures  at  Palestrina. 


It  was  yet  noon  when  Adrian  beheld  before  him  the  lof- 
ty mountains  that  shelter  Palestrina,  the  Prcencste  of  the 
ancient  world.  Back  to  a  period  before  Romulus  existed, 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  that  mysterious  civilization  which  in 
Italy  preceded  the  birth  of  Rome,  could  be  traced  the  exis- 
tence and  the  power  ^A  that  rocky  city.  Eight  dependent 
towns  owned  its  sway  and  its  wealth  ;  its  position,  and  the 
strength  of  those  mighty  walls,  in  whose  ruins  may  yet  be 
traced  the  masonry  of  the  remote  Pclasgi,  had  long  braved 
the  ambition  of  the  neighboring  Rome.  From  that  very 
citadel,  the  Mural  Crown*  of  the  mc^untain,  had  waved  the 
standard  of  Marius  ;  and  up  the  road  which  Adrian's  scanty 
troop  slowly  wound,  had  echoed  the  march  of  the  murther- 
ous  Sylla,  on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  Below, 
where  the  city  spread  towards  the  plain,  were  yet  seen  the 
shattered  and  njofless  columns  of  the  once  celebrated  Tem- 

•  Hence,  apparently,  its  Greek  name  of  .Stephanc.     Palestrina  is  yet  one  of  the  many 
prrKifs  which  the  vicinity  of  Rome  affords  of  the  old  (^rcck  civilization  of  Italy. 
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pie  of  Fortune  ;  and  still  tlie  immemorial  olives  clustered 
gray  and  mournfully  around  the  ruins. 

A  more  formidable  hold  the  barons  of  Rome  could  not 
have  selected  ;  and  as  Adrian's  military  eye  scanned  the 
steep  ascent  and  the  rugged  walls,  he  felt  that  with  ordinary 
skill  it  might  defy  for  months  all  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Senator.  Below,  in  the  fertile  valley,  dismantled  cottages 
and  trampled  harvests  attested  the  violence  and  rapine  of 
the  insurgent  barons  ;  and  at  that  very  moment  were  seen, 
in  the  old  plain  of  the  warlike  Hernici,  troops  of  armed 
men,  driving  before  them  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  collec- 
ted in  tlicir  lawless  incursions.  In  sight  of  that  Pravicstc  which 
had  been  the  favorite  retreat  of  the  luxurious  lords  of  Rome 
in  its  most  polished  day,  the  Age  of  Iron  seemed  renewed. 

The  banner  of  the  Colonna,  borne  by  Adrian's  troop, 
obtained  ready  admittance  at  tlie  Porta  del  Sole.  As  he 
passed  up  the  irregular  and  narrow  streets  that  ascended  to 
the  citadel,  groups  of  foreign  mercenaries, — half-ragged, 
half-tawdry  knots  of  abandoned  women, — mixed  here  and 
there  with  the  liveries  of  the  Colonna,  stood  loitering  amidst 
the  ruins  of  ancient  fanes  and  palaces,  or  basked  lazily  in 
the  sun,  upon  terraces,  through  which,  from  amidst  weeds 
and  grass  glowed  the  imperishable  hues  of  the  rich  mosaics, 
which  had  made  the  pride  of  that  lettered  and  graceful  no- 
bility, of  whom  savage  freebooters  were  now  the  heirs. 

The  contrast  between  the  past  and  present  forcibly  oc- 
curred to  Adrian,  as  he  passed  along,  and,  despite  his  order, 
he  felt  as  if  civilization  itself  were  enlisted  against  his  house 
upon  the  side  of  Rienzi. 

Leaving  his  train  in  the  court  of  the  citadel,  Adrian  de- 
manded admission  to  the  presence  of  his  cousin.  He  had 
left  Stefanello  a  child  on  his  departure  from  Rome,  and 
there  could  therefore  be  but  a  slight  and  unfamiliar  ac- 
quaintance betwixt  them,  despite  their  kindred. 

Peals  of  laughter  came  upon  his  ear,  as  he  followed  one 
of  Stefanello's  gentlemen  through  a  winding  passage  that 
led  to  the  principal  chamber.  The  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Adrian  found  himself  in  a  rude  hall,  to  which  some  ap- 
pearance of  hasty  state  and  attempted  comfort  had  been 
given.  Costly  arras  imperfectly  clothed  the  stone  walls, 
and  the  rich  seats  and  decorated  tables,  which  the  growing 
civilization  of  the  northern  cities  of  Italy  had  already  intro- 
duced into  the  palaces  of  Italian  nobles,  strangely  contrasted 
the  rough  pavement,  spread  with  heaps  of  armor  negligently 
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piled  around.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment  Adrian 
sliiuldoringly  perceived,  set  in  due  and  exact  order,  the 
implements  of  torture. 

Stefanello  Colonna,  Avith  two  other  barons,  indolently 
reclined  on  seats  drawn  around  a  table,  in  the  recess  of  a 
deep  casement,  from  which  might  be  still  seen  the  same 
glorious  landscapes,  bounded  by  the  dim  spiies  of  Rome, 
which  Hannibal  and  Pyrrhus  had  ascended  that  very  citadel 
to  survey  ! 

Stefanello  himself,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  bore  al- 
ready on  his  beardless  countenance  those  traces  usually  the 
Work  of  the  passions  and  vices  of  maturest  manhood.  His 
features  were  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  old  Stephen's  ;  in 
their  clear,  sharp,  high-bred  outline  might  be  noticed  that 
reeular  and  crraceful  symmetrv  which  blood,  in  men  as  in 
animals,  Avill  sometimes  entail  through  generations  ;  but 
the  features  were  wasted  and  meagre.  His  brows  were  knit 
in  an  eternal  frown  ;  his  thin  and  bloodless  lips  wore  that 
insolent  contempt  which  seems  so  peculiarly  cold  and  un- 
lovely in  early  ycjuth  ;  and  the  deep  and  livid  hollows  round 
his  eyes  spoke  of  habitual  excess  and  premature  exhaustion. 
By  him  sat  (reconciled  by  hatred  to  one  another)  the  here- 
ditary foes  of  his  race  ;  the  soft,  but  cunning  and  astute 
features  of  Luca  di  Savelli,  contrasted  with  the  broad  frame 
and  ferocious  countenance  of  the  Prince  of  the  Orsini. 

The  young  head  of  the  Colonna  rose  with  some  cordiality 
to  receive  his  cousin.  "  Welcome,"  he  said,  "dear  Adrian  ; 
you  are  arrived  in  time  to  assist  us  with  your  well-known 
military  skill.  Think  you  not  we  shall  stand  a  long  siege, 
if  the  insolent  plebeian  dare  adventure  it  ?  You  know  our 
friends,  the  Orsini  and  the  Savelli !  Thanks  to  St.  Peter, 
or  Peter's  delegate,  we  have  now  happily  meaner  throats  to 
cut  than  those  of  each  other  !  " 

Thus  saying,  Stefanello  again  threw  himself  listlessly  on 
his  seat,  and  the  shrill,  woman's  voice  of  Savelli  took  part 
in  the  dialogue. 

"  I  would,  noble  signor,  that  you  had  come  a  few  hours 
earlier  ;  we  are  still  making  merry  at  the  recollection— he, 
he,  he  ! " 

"Ah,  excellent,"  cried  Stefanello,  joining  in  the  laugh  ; 
"our  cousin  ha?  had  a  loss.  Know,  Adrian,  that  this  base 
fellow,  whom  the  pope  has  had  the  impudence  to  create 
Senator,  dared  but  yesterday  to  send  us  a  varlet,  whom  he 
called— by  our  lady  !— his  ambassador .'  " 
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"  Would  you  could  have  seen  his  mantle,  Signer  AdrianI  " 
chimed  in  the  Savelli  :  "purple  velvet,  as  1  live,  decorated 
in  gold,  with   the  arms  of  Rome  :  we  soon  spoiled  his  finery." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Adrian,  "you  did  not  break  the  laws 
of  all  n(jbility  and  knighthood  ? — you  offered  no  insult  to  a 
herald  ! " 

"  Herald,  sayest  thou  ?"  cried  Stefanello,  frowning  till  his 
eyes  were  scarce  visible.  "  It  is  for  princes  and  barons  alone 
to  employ  heralds.  An'  I  had  had  my  will,  I  would  have  sent 
back  the  minion's  head  to  the  iisurper." 

"  What  did  ye  then  ?  "  asked  Adrian,  coldly. 

"  Bade  our  swineherds  dip  the  fellow  in  the  ditch,  and 
gave  him  a  night's  lodging  in  a  dungeon  to  dry  himself 
withal." 

"  And  this  morning — he,  he,  he  !"  added  the  Savelli,  "we 
had  him  before  us,  and  drew  his  teeth,  one  by  one  ; — I  would 
you  could  have  heard  the  fellow  mumble  out  for  mercy  !  " 

Adrian  rose  hastily,  and  struck  the  table  fiercely  with 
his  gauntlet. 

"  Stefanello  Colonna,"  said  he,  coloring  with  noble  rage, 
"answer  me  :  did  you  dare  to  inflict  this  indelible  disgrace 
upon  the  name  we  jointly  bear  ?  Tell  me,  at  least,  that  you 
protested  against  this  foul  treason  to  all  the  laws  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  honor.  You  answer  not.  House  of  the  Colonna, 
can  such  be  thy  representative  !  " 

"To  me  these  words!"  said  Stefanello,  trembling  with 
passion.  '•  Beware  !  Methinks  t/ioii  art  the  traitor,  leagued 
perhaps  with  yon  rascal  mob.  Well  do  I  remember  that 
thou,  the  betrothed  of  the  demagogue's  sister,  didst  not  join 
with  my  uncle  and  my  father  of  old,  but  didst  basely  leave 
the  city  to  her  plebeian  tyrant." 

"  That  did  he  !  "  said  the  fierce  Orsini,  approaching  Adri- 
an menacingly,  while  the  gentle  cowardice  of  Savelli  sought 
in  vain  to  pluck  him  back  by  the  mantle — "  that  did  he  !  and 
but  for  thy  presence,  Stefanello " 

"  Coward  and  blusterer  !"  interrupted  Adrian,  fairly  be- 
side himself  with  indignation  and  shame,  and  dashing  his 
gauntlet  in  the  very  face  of  the  advancing  Orsini — "  wouldst 
thou  threaten  one  who  has  maintained,  in  every  list  of 
Europe,  and  against  the  stoutest  chivalry  of  the  North,  the 
honor  of  Rome,  which  thy  deeds  the  while  disgraced  ?  By 
this  gage,  I  spit  upon  and  defy  thee.  With  lance  and  with 
brand,  on  horse  and  on  foot,  I  maintain  against  thee  and  all 
thy  line,  that  thou  art  no  knight  to  have  thus  maltreated,  in 
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thy  strong-hold,  a  peaceful  and  unarmed  herald.  Yes,  even 
here,  on  the  spot  of  thv  disgrace,  I  challenge  thee  to  arms  !  " 

"  To  tile  court  i)elo\v  !  Follow  me,"  said  Orsini,  sullenly, 
and  striding  towards  the  tlucshold.  "What,  ho  there  !  my 
helmet  and  breast-plate  !  " 

"  Stay,  noble  Orsini,"  said  Stefancllo.  "  The  insult  offer- 
ed to  thee  is  my  quarrel — mine  was  the  deed — and  against 
me  speaks  this  degenerate  scion  of  our  line.  Adrian  di  Cas- 
tello — sometime  called  Colonna — surrender  your  sword  :  you 
are  mv  prisoner  !  " 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Adrian,  grinding  his  teetli,  "  that  my  ances- 
tral blood  did  not  How  through  thy  veins — else — but 
enough  !  Me  !  your  equal,  and  tlie  favored  Knight  of  the 
Emperor,  whose  advent  now  brightens  the  frontiers  of  Italy  ! 
— me — you  dare  not  detain.  For  your  friends,  I  shall  meet 
them  yet  perhaps,  ere  many  days  are  over,  where  none  shall 
separate  our  swords.  Till  then,  remember,  Orsini,  that  it  is 
against  no  unpractised  arm  that  thou  wilt  have  to  redeem 
thine  honor !  " 

Adrian,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  strode  towards  the 
door,  and  passed  the  Orsini,  who  stood,  lowering  and  irre- 
solute, in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 

Savelli  whispered  Stefanello.  "  He  says, '  Ere  manv  days 
be  past ! '  Be  sure,  dear  signor,  that  he  goes  to  join  Rienzi. 
Remember,  the  alliance  he  once  sought  with  the  Tribune's 
sister  may  be  renewed.  Beware  of  him  !  Ought  he  to  leave 
the  castle  ?  The  name  of  a  Colonna,  associated  with  the 
mob,  would  distract  and  divide  half  our  strength." 

"Fear  me  not,"  returned  Stefanello,  with  a  malignant 
smile.     "Ere  you  spoke,  I  had  determined  I" 

The  young  Colonna  lifted  the  arras  from  the  wall,  open- 
ed a  door,  and  passed  into  a  low  hall,  in  which  sat  twenty 
mercenaries. 

"Quick  !"  said  he.  "  Seize  and  disarm  yon  stranger  in 
the  green  mantle — but  slay  him  not.  Bid  the  guard  below 
find  dungeons  for  his  train.     Quick  !  ore  he  reach  the  gate." 

Adrian  had  gained  the  open  hall  below— his  train  and 
his  steed  were  in  sight  in  the  court — when  suddenly  the 
soldiery  of  the  Colonna,  rushing  through  another  passage 
than  that  which  he  had  passed,  surrounded  and  intercepted 
his  retreat. 

"  Yield  thee,  Adrian  di  Castello,"  cried  Stefanello  from 
the  summit  of  the  stairs  ;  "or  your  blood  be  on  your  own 
Iiead." 
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Three  steps  did  Adrian  make  through  tlic  press,  and 
three  of  his  enemies  fell  beneath  his  sword.  "To  the 
rescue  !  "  he  shouted  to  his  band,  and  already  those  bold 
and  daring  troopers  had  gained  the  hall.  Presently  the 
alarum-bell  tolled  loud — the  court  swarmed  with  soldiers. 
Opposed  by  numbers,  beat  down  rather  than  subdued,  Adri- 
an's little  train  was  soon  secured,  and  the  flower  of  the  Co- 
lonna,  wounded,  breathless,  disarmed,  but  still  uttering  loud 
defiance,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  his  kinsman. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The    Position   of    the    Senator — The    Work   of   Years — The   Reward    of 

Ambition. 

The  indignation  of  Rienzi  may  readily  be  conceived  on 
the  return  of  his  herald  mutilated  and  dishonored.  His 
temper,  so  naturally  stern,  was  rendered  yet  more  hard  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs  and  trials  ;  and  the  result 
which  attended  his  overtures  of  conciliation  to  Stefanello 
Colonna  stung  him  to  the  soul. 

The  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled  to  arms  within  ten  minutes 
after  the  return  of  the  herald.  The  great  gonfalon  of  Rome 
was  unfurled  on  the  highest  tower  ;  and  the  very  evening 
after  Adrian's  arrest,  the  forces  of  the  Senator,  headed  by 
Rienzi  in  persen,  were  on  the  road  to  Palestrina.  The  troop- 
ers of  the  barons  had,  however,  made  incursions  as  far  as 
Tivoli  with  the  supposed  connivance  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
Rienzi  halted  at  that  beautiful  spot  to  raise  recruits,  and 
receive  the  allegiance  of  the  suspected,  while  his  soldiers, 
with  Arimbaldo  and  Brettone  at  their  head,  went  in  search 
of  the  marauders.  The  brothers  of  Montreal  returned  late 
at  night  with  the  intelligence  that  the  troopers  of  the  barons 
had  secured  themselves  amidst  the  recesses  of  the  wood  of 
Pantano. 

The  red  spot  mounted  to  Rienzi's  brow.  He  gazed  hard 
at  Brettone,  who  stated  the  news  to  him,  and  a  natural  sus- 
picion shot  across  his  mind. 

"  How  ! — escaped  !  "  he  said.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  Enough 
of  such  idle  skirmishes  with  these  lordly  robbers.  Will  the 
hour  ever  come  when  I  shall   meet  them  hand  to   hand  ? 
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IJicttonc,'"  and  ihe  brcrtlier  of  Montreal  felt  the  dark  eye  of 
Riciizi  pierce  to  his  very  heart ;  "  iirettone  ! "  said  he,  with 
an  abrupt  cliange  of  voice,  "are  your  men  to  be  trustaii" 
Is  there  no  connivance  with  the  barons  ? 

"Howl"  said  Brcttone,  sullenly,  but  somewhat  con- 
fused. 

"  How  me  no  hows  !  "  quoth  the  Tribune-Senator,  fierce- 
ly. "  I  know  that  thou  art  a  valiant  captain  of  valiant  men. 
Thou  and  thy  brother  Arimbaldo  have  served  me  well,  and 
I  have  rewarded  ye  well!     Have  I  not?     Speak.'" 

"Senator,"  answered  Arimbaldo,  taking  up  the  word, 
"  you  have  kept  your  word  to  us.  Vou  have  raised  us  to 
the  highest  rank  your  power  could  bestow,  and  this  has 
amply  atoned  our  humble  services." 

"  I  am  glad  ye  allow  thus  much,"  said  the  Tribune. 

Arimbaldo  proceeded,  somewhat  more  loftily,  "  I  trust, 
my  lord,  you  do  not  doubt  us  ?  " 

"  Arimbaldo,"  replied  Rienzi,  in  a  voice  of  deep,  but 
half-suppressed  emotion  :  "  you  are  a  lettered  man,  and  you 
have  seemed  to  share  my  projects  for  the  regeneration  of 
our  common  kind.  You  ought  not  to  betray  me.  There  is 
something  in  unison  between  us.  Rut,  chide  me  not,  I  am 
surrounded  by  treason,  and  the  very  air  I  breathe  seems 
poison  to  my  lips." 

There  was  a  pathos  mingled  with  Rienzi's  words  which 
touched  the  milder  brother  of  Montreal.  He  bowed  in 
silence.  Rienzi  surveyed  him  wistfully,  and  sighed.  Then, 
changing  the  conversation,  he  spoke  of  their  intended  siege 
of  Palestrina,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  rest. 

Left  alone,  the  brothers  regarded  each  other  for  some 
moments  in  silence.  "  Brettone,"  said  Arimbaldo  at  length, 
in  a  whispered  voice,  "  my  heart  misgives  me.  I  like  not 
Wnlter's  ambitious  schemes.  With  our  own  countrymen 
we  are  frank  and  loyal,  why  play  the  traitor  with  this  high- 
souled  Roman  ?"  * 

"Tush  I"  said  Brettone.  "  Our  brother's  hand  of  iron 
alone  can  sway  this  turbulent  peojjle  ;  and  if  Rienzi  be 
betrayed,  so  also  are  his  enemies,  the  barons.  No  mtjre 
of  this  !  I  have  tidings  from  Montreal ;  he  will  be  in  Rome 
in  a  few  davs." 

"And  then  ?" 

•Ilie    ■ '   ^graphcr  of    Rienzi   mantes   the  follnwinf;  just   remark  :—"  Sono  !i 

Tedeschi.  :  Ai  I.t  Alcfnaijna,  seinplici,  puri.   senza  fraude,  come  si  alk)can<j  Ira 

'taliaiii.  d;.^..u „  ...  coduti,  viziosi,  che  sentono  ogni  malizia.'' — Vita  lii  Cola  di  Rienzi, 

£b.  ii.  cap.  i6. 
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"  Rienzi,  weakened  by  the  barons  (for  he  must  not  con- 
quer)— the  barons  weakened  by  Rienzi— our  Northmen 
seize  the  Capitol,  and  the  soldiery,  now  scattered  througliout 
Italy,  will  liy  to  the  standard  of  the  Great  Captain.  Mont- 
real must  be  first  Podesta,  then   King  of  Rome." 

Arimbaldo  moved  restlessly  in  his  seat,  and  the  brethren 
conferred  no  more  on  their  projects, 

The  situation  of  Rienzi  was  precisely  that  which  tends 
the  most  to  sour  and  to  harden  tlie  fairest  nature.  With  an 
intellect  capable  of  the  grandest  designs,  a  heart  that  beat 
with  the  loftiest  emotions,  elevated  to  the  sunny  pinnacle 
of  power,  and  surrounded  by  loud-tongued  adulators,  he 
knew  not  among  men  a  single  breast  in  which  he  could  con- 
fide. He  was  as  one  on  a  steep  ascent,  whose  footing  crum- 
bles, while  every  bough  at  which  he  grasps  seems  to  rot  at 
his  touch.  He  found  the  people  more  than  ever  eloquent 
in  his  favor,  but  while  they  shouted  raptures  as  he  passed, 
not  a  man  was  capable  of  making  a  sacrifice  for  him !  The 
liberty  of  a  state  is  never  achieved  by  a  single  individual  ; 
if  not  the  people — if  not  the  greater  number — a  zealous 
and  fervent  minority,  at  least,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
him.  Rome  demanded  sacrifices  in  all  who  sought  the  Ro- 
man regeneration — sacrifices  of  time,  ease,  and  money.  The 
crowd  followed  the  procession  of  the  Senator,  but  not  a  sin- 
gle Roman  devoted  his  life,  unpaid,  to  his  standard  ;  not  a  sin- 
gle coin  was  subscribed  in  the  defence  of  freedom.  Against 
him  were  arrayed  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  ferocious 
barons  of  Italy  ;  each  of  whom  could  maintain,  at  his  own 
cost,  a  little  army  of  practised  Avarriors.  With  Rienzi  were 
traders  and  artificers,  who  were  willing  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  liberty,  but  not  to  labor  at  the  soil  ;  who  demanded,  in 
return  for  empty  shouts,  peace  and  riches  ;  and  who  ex- 
pected that  one  man  was  to  effect  in  a  day  what  would  be 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  struggle  of  a  generation.  All 
their  dark  and  rude  notion  of  a  reformed  state  was  to  live 
unbutchered  by  the  barons  and  untaxed  by  their  governors. 
Rome,  I  say,  gave  to  her  Senator  not  a  free  arm,  nor  a  vol- 
untary florin.*  Well  aware  of  the  danger  which  surrounds 
the  ruler  who  defends  his  state  by  foreign  swords,  the  fondest 
wish  and  the  most  visionary  dream  of  Rienzi,  was  to  revive 
amongst  the  Romans,  in  their  first  enthusiasm  at  his  return, 
an  organized  and  voluntary,  force,  who,  in  protecting  him 
would  protect  themselves  : — not,  as  before,  in  his  first  power, 

*  riiis  plain  fact  is  thoroughly  borne  out  by  every  authority. 
18 
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a  noiuinal  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  wlio  at  any  lionr 
might  yiehl  (as  they  did  yield)  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
but  a  regular,  well-disciplined,  and  trusty  body,  numerous 
enougli  to  resist  aggression,  not  numerous  enough  to  become 
themselves  the  aggressors. 

Hitherto  all  his  private  endeavors,  his  public  exhorta- 
tions, had  failed  ;  the  crowd  listened — shouted — saw  him 
quit  the  city  to  meet  their  tyrants,  and  returned  to  their 
shops,  saying  to  each  other,  "  What  a  great  man  !  " 

The  character  of  Rienzi  has  chiefly  received  for  its 
judges  men  of  the  closet,  who  sjieculate  ujion  human  beings 
as  if  they  were  machines  ;  who  gauge  the  great,  not  by  their 
merit,  but  their  success:  and  who  have  censured  or  sneered 
at  the  Tribune,  where  they  should  have  condemned  the 
People!  Had  but  one-half  the  spirit  been  found  in  Rome 
which  ran  through  a  single  vein  of  Cola  di  Kienzi,  the 
august  Republic,  if  not  the  majestic  Empire  of  Rome,  might 
be  existing  now  !  Turning  from  the  people,  tlu;  .Senator 
saw  his  rude  and  savage  troops,  accustomed  to  the  license 
of  a  tyrant's  camp,  and  under  commanders  in  whom  it  was 
ruin  really  to  confide — whom  it  was  equal  ruin  openly  to 
distrust.  Hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  dangers,  his  charac- 
ter daily  grew  more  restless,  vigilant,  and  stern  :  and  still, 
with  all  the  aims  of  the  patriot,  he  felt  all  the  curses  of  the 
tvrant.  Without  the  rough  and  hardened  career  which, 
through  a  life  of  warfare,  had  brought  Cromwell  to  a  simi- 
lar power — with  more  of  grace  and  intellectual  softness  in 
his  composition,  he  resembled  that  yet  greater  man  in  some 
points  of  character — in  his  religious  enthusiasm  ;  his  rigid 
justice,  often  forced  by  circumstance  into  severity,  but  never 
wantonly  cruel  or  bloodthirsty  ;  in  his  singular  pride  of 
country  ;  and  his  mysterious  command  over  the  minds  of 
others.  But  he  resembled  the  giant  Englishman  far  more 
in  circumstance  than  original  nature,  and  that  circumstance 
assimilated  their  characters  at  the  close  of  their  several 
careers.  Eike  Cromwell,  beset  by  secret  or  open  foes,  the 
assassin's  dagger  ever  gleamed  before  his  eyes  ;  and  his 
stout  heart,  unawed  by  real,  trembled  at  imngined,  terrors. 
The  countenance  changing  suddenly  from  red  to  white — the 
bloodshot,  restless  eye,  belying  the  composed  majesty  of 
mien — the  muttering  lips — the  broken  slumber — the  secret 
corselet  ; — these  to  both  were  the  rewards  of  Power  ! 

The  elasticitv  of  youth  had  left  the  'J'ribune  !  His  frame, 
which  had  endured  so  many  shocks,  had  contracted  a  painful 
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disease  in  the  dungeon  at  Avignon* — his  high  soul  still 
supported  him,  but  the  nerves  gave  way.  Tears  came  read- 
ilv  into  his  eyes,  and  often,  like  Cromwell,  he  was  thought 
to  weep  from  hypocrisy,  when  in  truth  it  was  the  hysteric 
of  overwrought  and  irritable  emotion.  In  all  his  former 
life  singularly  temperate,  f  he  now  Hed  from  his  goading 
thougiits  to  the  beguiling  excitement  of  wine.  He  drank 
deep,  though  its  effects  were  never  visible  upon  him  except 
in  a  freer  and  wilder  mood,  and  the  indulgence  of  that  racy 
humor,  half-mirthful,  half-bitter,  for  wliich  his  younger  day 
had  been  distinguislied.  Now  the  mirth  had  more  loudness, 
but  the  l)itterness  more  gall. 

Such  were  the  characteristics  of  Rienzi  at  his  return  to 
power — made  more  apparent  with  every  day.  Nina  he  still 
loved  with  the  same  tenderness,  and,  if  possible,  she  adored 
him  more  than  ever  ;  but,  the  zest  and  freshness  of  triumph- 
ant ambition  gone,  somehow  or  other,  their  intercourse  to 
gether  had  not  its  old  charm.  Formerly  they  talked  con- 
stantly of  the  future — of  the  brigiit  days  in  store  for  them. 
Now,  with  a  sharp  and  uneasy  pang,  Rienzi  turned  from  all 
thought  of  that  "gay  to-morrow."  There  was  no  "gay  to- 
morrow "  for  him  !  Dark  and  thorny  as  was  the  present 
hour,  all  beyond  seemed  yet  less  cheering  and  more  ominous. 
Still  he  had  some  moments,  brief  but  brilliant,  when,  forget- 
ting the  iron  race  amongst  whom  he  was  thrown,  he  plunged 
into  the  scholastic  reveries  of  the  worshipped  Past,  and  half 
fancied  that  he  was  of  a  People  worthy  of  his  genius  and  his 
devotion.  Like  most  men  who  have  been  preserved  through 
great  dangers,  he  continued  with  increasing  fondness  to 
nourish  a  credulous  belief  in  the  grandeur  of  his  own  des- 
tiny. He  could  not  imagine  that  he  had  been  so  delivered, 
and  for  no  end  !  He  was  the  Elected,  and  therefore  the 
Instrument  of  Heaven.  And  thus,  that  Bible  which  in  his 
loneliness,  his  wanderings,  and  his  prison,  had  been  his 
solace  and  support,  was  more  than  ever  needed  in  his  great- 
ness. 

It  was  another  cause  of  sorrow  and  chagrin  to  one  who, 
amidst  such  circumstances  of  public  danger,  required  so 
peculiarly  the  support  and  sympathy  of  private  friends,  that 
he  found  he  had  incurred  amongst  his  old  coadjutors  the 
common    penalty  of    absence.     A  few  were   dead  ;  others, 

*  "  Dicca  che  ne  la  prigione  era  stato  ascarmato." — Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 

+  "  Solea  prima  essor  sobrio,  temperato.  astinente,  ora  e  diventato  distemperatissimo  bevi- 
tore,"  &c. — Ibid.  (At  first  he  used  to  be  sober,  temperate,  abstinent  ;  now  he  is  become  a 
most  intemperate  drniker,  &c.] 
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AVc;iiio(l  with  the  storms  of  public  life,  and  chilled  in  their 
ariior  by  the  turbulent  revolutions  to  whicii,  in  every  effort 
lor  her  amelioration,  Rome  liad  been  subjected,  had  retired, 
— some  altogether  from  the  city,  some  from  all  {)articii)ation 
in  political  affairs.  In  his  halls,  the  Tribune-Senator  was 
surrounded  by  unfamiliar  faces,  and  a  new  generation.  Of 
the  heads  of  the  popular  party,  most  were  animated  by  a 
stern  dislike  to  the  pontifical  domination,  and  looked  with 
suspicion  and  repugnance  upon  one  who,  if  he  governed  for 
the  people,  had  been  trusted  and  honored  by  the  pope. 
Kienzi  was  not  a  man  to  forget  former  friends,  however 
lowly,  and  had  alreatiy  found  time  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Cecco  del  Vecchio.  But  that  stern  republican  liad  received 
him  with  coldness.  His  foreign  mercenaries,  and  his  title  of 
Senator,  were  things  that  the  artisan  could  not  digest. 
With  his  usual  bluntness,  he  had  said  so  to  Rienzi. 

"  As  for  the  last,"  answered  the  Tribune,  affably,  "  names 
do  not  alter  natures.  When  I  forget  that  to  be  delegate  to 
the  pontiff  is  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  flock,  forsake  me. 
As  for  the  first,  let  me  but  see  five  hundred  Romans  sworn 
to  stand  armed  day  and  night  for  the  defence  of  Rome,  and 
I  dismiss  the  Northmen." 

Cecco  del  \'ecchio  was  unsoftencd  ;  honest,  but  unedu- 
cated— impracticable,  and  by  nature  a  malcontent,  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  no  longer  necessary  to  the  Senator,  and  this  offen- 
ded his  pride.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sullen  artisan 
bore,  too,  a  secret  grudge  against  Rienzi,  for  not  having 
seen  and  selected  him  from  a  crowd  of  thousands  on  the  day 
of  his  triumphal  entry.  Such  are  the  small  offences  which 
produce  deep  danger  to  the  great  ! 

The  artisans  still  held  their  meetings,  and  Cecco  del 
Vecchio's  voice  was  heard  loud  in  grumljling  forebodings. 
But  what  wounded  Rienzi  yet  more  tlian  the  alienation  of 
the  lest,  was  the  confused  and  altered  manner  oi  his  old 
friend  and  familiar,  Pandulfo  di  Guido.  Missing  that  pop- 
ular citizen  among  those  who  daily  offered  their  homage 
at  the  Capitol,  he  had  sent  for  him,  and  sought  in  vain  to 
revive  their  ancient  intimacy.  Pandulfo  affected  great  res- 
pect, but  not  all  the  condescension  of  the  Senator  could  con- 
quer his  distance  and  liis  restraint.  In  fact,  Pandulfo  had 
learned  to  form  ambitious  projects  of  his  own  ;  and  but  for 
the  return  of  Rienzi,  Pandulfo  di  Guido  felt  that  he  might 
now,  with  greater  safety,  and  indeed  with  some  connivance 
from  the  barons,  have  been  the  Tribune  of  the  people.   The 
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facility  to  rise  into  popular  eminence  which  a  disordered 
and  corrupt  state,  unblest  by  a  regular  constitution,  offers 
to  ambition,  breeds  the  jealousy  and  the  rivalship  which 
destroy  union  and  rot  away  the  ties  of  party. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Rienzi,  and  yet,  wonderful  to 
say,  he  seemed  to  be  adored  by  the  multitude  ;  and  law  and 
liberty,  life  and  death,  were  in  his  hands  ! 

Of  all  those  who  attended  his  person,  Angelo  Villani 
was  the  most  favored  ;  that  youtli,  who  had  accompanied 
Rienzi  in  his  long  exile,  had  also,  at  the  wish  of  Nina,  atten- 
ded him  from  Avignon,  through  his  sojourn  in  the  camp  of 
Albornoz.  His  zeal,  intelligence,  and  frank  and  evident 
affection,  blinded  the  senator  to  the  faults  of  his  character, 
and  established  him  more  and  more  in  the  gratitude  of 
Rienzi.  He  loved  to  feel  that  one  faithful  heart  beat  near 
him  ;  and  the  page,  raised  to  the  rank  of  his  chamberlain, 
always  attended  his  person,  and  slept  in  his  ante-chamber. 

Retiring  that  night  at  Tivoli,  to  the  apartment  prepared 
for  him,  the  Senator  sat  down  by  the  open  casement, 
through  which  were  seen,  waving  in  the  starlight,  tlie  dark 
pines  that  crowned  the  hills,  while  the  stillness  of  the  hour 
gave  to  his  ear  the  dash  of  the  waterfalls  heard  above  the 
regular  and  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels  below.  Lean- 
ing his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  Rienzi  long  surrendered  him- 
self to  gloomy  thought,  and,  when  he  looked  up,  he  saw  the 
bright  blue  eye  of  Villani  fixed  in  anxious  sympathy  on  his 
countenance. 

"Is  my  lord  unwell?"  asked  the  young  chamberlain, 
hesitating. 

"Not  so,  my  Angelo;  but  somewhat  sick  at  heart.  Me- 
thinks,  for  a  September  night,  the  air  is  chill !" 

"Angelo,"  resumed  Rienzi,  who  had  already  acquired 
that  uneasy  curiosity  which  belongs  to  an  uncertain  power, 
—  "Angelo,  bring  me  hither  yon  Avriting  implements;  hast 
thou  heard  aught  what  the  men  say  of  our  probable  success 
against  Palestrina?" 

"Would  my  lord  wish  to  learn  all  their  gossip,  whether 
it  please  or  not?"  answered  Villani. 

"If  I  studied  only  to  hear  what  pleased  me,  Angelo,  I 
should  never  have  returned  to  Rome." 

"Why,  then,  I  heard  a  constable  of  the  Northmen  say, 
meaningly,  that  the  place  will  not  be  carried." 

"Humph!    And  what  said  the   captains    of    my    Roman 
Legion  ? " 
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"  Mv  1(M(1.  I  liave  licard  it  whispered  that  they  fear  defeat 
less  than  tiiey  do  tlie  revenge  of  the  barons,  if  they  are 
successful." 

"And  with  such  tools  the  living  race  of  Europe  and 
misjudging  posterity  will  deem  that  the  workman  is  to 
shape  ouf  the  Ideal  and  the  Perfect  !  Bring  me  yon  Bible." 

As  Angelo  reverently  brought  to  Rienzi  the  sacred  book, 
he  said — 

"Just  before  I  left  my  companions  below,  there  was  a 
rumor  that  the  Lord  Adrian  Colonna  had  been  imprisoned  by 
his  kinsuian." 

"I  too  heard,  and  I  believe,  as  much,"  returned  Rienzi: 
"these  barons  would  gibbet  their  own  children  in  irons,  if 
there  were  any  chance  of  the  shackles  growing  rusty  for 
want  of  prey.  But  the  wicked  shall  be  brought  low,  and 
their  strong  places  shall  be  made  desolate." 

"I  would,  my  lord,"  said  Villani,  "that  our  Northmen 
had  other  captains  than  these  Provencals." 

"Why?"  asked  Rienzi,  abruptly. 

"  Have  the  creatures  of  the  Captain  of  the  Grand  Com- 
pany ever  held  faith  with  any  man  whom  it  suited  the 
avarice  or  the  ambition  of  Montreal  to  betray?  Was  he  not, 
a  few  months  ago,  the  right  arm  of  Jolni  di  Vico,  and 
did  he  not  sell  his  services  to  John  di  Vico's  enemy, 
the  Cardinal  Albornoz  ?  These  w^arriors  barter  men  as 
cattle." 

"  Thou  describest  Montreal  rightly  :  a  dangerous  and  an 
awful  man.  But  methinks  his  brothers  are  of  a  duller  and 
meaner  kind  ;  they  dare  not  the  crimes  of  the  Robber  Cap- 
tain. Howbeit,  Angelo,  thou  hast  touched  a  string  that  will 
make  discord  with  sleep  to-night.  Fair  youth,  thy  young 
eyes  have  need  of  slumber ;  withdraw,  and  when  thou 
hearest  men  envy  Rienzi,  think  that " 

"God  never  made  genius  to  be  envied!"  interrupted 
Villani,  with  an  energy  that  overcame  his  respect.  "  We 
envy  not  the  sun,  but  rather  the  valleys  that  ripen  beneath 
his  beams." 

"  V'erily,  if  I  be  the  sun,"  said  Rienzi,  with  a  bitter  and 
melancholy  smile,  "  I  long  for  night, — and  come  it  will,  to 
the  human  as  to  the  celestial  pilgrim  ! — Thank  Heaven,  at 
least,  that  our  ambition  cannot  make  us  immortal !  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Biter  Bit. 

The  next  morning,  when  Rienzi  descended  to  the  room 
where  liis  captains  awaited  liim,  his  quick  eye  perceived 
tliat  a  cloud  still  lowered  upon  the  brow  of  Messere  Bret- 
tone.  Arimbaldo,  sheltered  by  the  recess  of  the  rude  case- 
ment, shunned  his  eye. 

"A  fair  morning,  gentles,"  said  Rienzi  ;  "the  sun  laughs 
upon  our  enterprise.  I  have  messengers  from  Rome  be- 
times— fresh  troops  will  join  us  ere  noon." 

"I  am  glad,  Senator,"  answered  Brettone,  " that  you 
have  tidings  which  will  counteract  the  ill  of  those  I  have  to 
narrate  to  thee.  The  soldiers  murmur  loudly — their  pay 
is  due  to  them  ;  and,  I  fear  me,  that  without  money  they 
will  not  march  to  Palestrina." 

"  As  they  will,"  returned  Rienzi,  carelessly.  "  It  is  but 
a  few  days  since  they  entered  Rome  ;  pay  did  they  receive 
in  advance — if  they  demand  more,  the  Colonna  and  Orsini 
may  outbid  me.  Draw  off  your  soldiers,  sir  knight,  and 
farewell." 

Brettone's  countenance  fell — it  was  his  object  to  get 
Rienzi  more  and  more  in  his  power,  and  he  wished  not  to 
suffer  him  to  gain  that  strength  which  would  accrue  to  him 
from  the  fall  of  Palestrina  :  the  indifference  of  the  Senator 
foiled  and  entrapped  him  in  his  own  net. 

"  That  must  not  be,"  said  the  brother  of  Montreal,  after 
a  confused  silence;  "we  cannot  leave  you  thus  to  your 
enemies — the  soldiers,  it  is  true,  demand  pay " 

"And  should  have  it,"  said  Rienzi.  "I  know  these 
mercenaries — it  is  ever  with  them,  mutiny  or  money.  I  will 
throw  myself  on  my  Romans,  and  triumph — or  fall,  if  so 
Heaven  decrees,  with  them.  Acquaint  your  constables 
with  my  resolve." 

Scarce  were  these  words  spoken,  ere,  as  previously  con- 
certed with  Brettone,  the  chief  constable  of  the  mer- 
cenaries appeared  at  the  door.  "Senator,"  said  he,  with  a 
rough  semblance  of  aspect,  "your  orders  to  march  have 
reached  me,  I  have  sought  to  marshal  my  men — but " 
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"  I  know  what  thou  woiildst  say,  friend,"  interrupted  Ri- 
enzi,  waving  his  hand  :  "  Messere  Brettone  will  give  you 
my  reply.  Another  time,  sir  captain,  more  ceremony  with 
the  Senator  of  Rome — you  may  withdraw." 

The  unforeseen  dignity  of  Ricn/.i  rebuked  and  abashed 
the  constable  ;  lie  looked  at  Brettone,  who  motioned  him  to 
depart.     He  closed  the  door  and  withdrew. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ? "  said  Brettone. 

"  Sir  knight,"  replied  Rien/i,  gravely,  "let  us  understand 
each  other.  Would  you  serve  me  or  not?  If  the  first,  you 
are  not  my  equal,  but  subordinate— and  you  must  obey  and 
not  dictate  ;  if  the  last,  my  debt  to  you  shall  be  discharged, 
and  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  both." 

"We  have  declared  allegiance  to  you,"  answered  Bret- 
tone ;  "  and  it  shall  be  given." 

"One  caution  befcjre  I  re-accept  your  fealty,"  replied 
Rienzi,  very  shnvly.  "  For  an  open  foe,  I  have  my  sword — • 
for  a  traitor,  mark  me,  Rome  has  the  axe  ;  of  the  first,  I 
have  no  fear  ;  for  the  last,  no  mercy." 

"These  are  not  words  that  should  pass  between  friends," 
said  Brettone,  turning  pale  with  suppressed  emotion. 

"  Friends  !  —  ye  are  my  friends,  then  !  —  your  hands  ! 
Friends,  so  ye  are!— and  shall  prove  it!  Dear  Arimbaldo, 
thou,  like  myself,  art  book-learned, — a  clerkly  soldier.  Dost 
thou  remember  how  in  the  Roman  histoiy  it  is  told  that  the 
treasury  lacked  money  for  the  soldiers?  The  consul  con- 
vened the  nobles.  'Ye,'  said  he,  'that  have  the  offices  and 
dignity,  should  be  the  first  to  pay  for  them.'  Ye  heed  me, 
my  friends  ;  the  nobles  took  the  hint,  they  found  the  money 
— the  army  was  paid.  This  example  is  not  lost  on  you.  I 
have  made  you  the  leaders  of  my  force,  Rome  hath  show- 
ered her  honors  on  you.  Your  generosity  shall  commence 
the  example  which  the  Romans  shall  thus  learn  of  stran- 
gers. Ye  gaze  at  me,  my  friends  !  I  read  your  noble  souls 
— and  ihank  ye  beforehand.  Ye  have  the  dignity  and  the 
office  ;  ve  have  also  the  wealth  ! — pay  the  hirelings,  pay 
them  !  "'* 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  the  feet  of  Brettone,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  astounded  than  at  this  simple 
suggestion  of  Rienzi's.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  Senator's 
face,  and  saw  there  that  smile  which  he  had  already,  bold  as 
he  was,  learned  to  dread.  He  felt  himself  fairly  sunk  in 
the  pit  he  had  digged  for  another.     There  was  that  in  the 

•  See  the  anonymous  biographer,  lib.  ii.  cap.  19, 
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Senator-Tribune's   brow  that   told    him    to    refuse   was   to 
declare  open  war,  and  the  moment  was  not  ripe  for  that. 

"Ye  accede,"  said  Rienzi,  "ye  have  done  well." 

The  Senator  clapped  his  hands — his  guard  appeared. 

"  Summon  the  head  constables  of  the  soldiery." 

The  brothers  still  remained  dumb. 

The  constables  entered. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Rienzi,  "  Messere  Brettone  and  Mes- 
sere  Arimbaldo  have  my  directions  to  divide  amongst  youi 
force  a  thousand  florins.  This  evening  we  encamp  beneath 
Palestrina." 

The  constables  withdrew  in  visible  surprise.  Rien/i 
gazed  a  moment  on  the  brothers,  chuckling  within  himself 
— for  his  sarcastic  humor  enjoyed  his  triumph.  "You 
lament  not  your  devotion,  viy  friends  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Brettone,  rousing  himself,  "the  sum  but 
trivially  swells  our  debt." 

"Frankly  said — your  hands  once  more! — the  good  peo- 
ple of  Tivoli  expect  me  in  the  Piazza — they  require  some 
admonitions.     Adieu  till  noon." 

When  the  door  closed  on  Rienzi,  Brettone  struck  the 
handle  of  his  sword  fiercely — "  The  Roman  laughs  at  us," 
said  he.  "  But  let  Walter  de  Montreal  once  appear  in 
Rome,  and  the  proud  jester  shall  pay  us  dearly  for  this." 

"Hush!"  said  Arimbaldo,  "Avails  have  ears,  and  that 
imp  of  Satan,  young  Villani,  seems  to  me  ever  at  our 
heels !  " 

"  A  thousand  florins !  I  trust  his  heart  hath  as  many 
drops,"  growled  the  chafed  Brettone,  unheeding  his 
brother. 

The  soldiers  were  paid — the  army  marched— the  elo- 
quence of  the  Senator  had  augmented  his  force  by  volun- 
teers from  Tivoli,  and  wild  and  half-armed  peasantry 
joined  his  standard  from  the  Campagna  and  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains. 

Palestrina  was  besieged  :  Rienzi  continued  dexterously 
to  watch  the  brothers  of  Montreal.  Under  pretext  of  im- 
parting to  the  Italian  volunteers  the  advantage  of  their 
military  science,  he  separated  them  from  their  mercenaries, 
and  assigned  to  them  the  command  of  the  less  disciplined 
Italians,  with  whom,  he  believed,  they  could  not  venture  to 
tamper.  He  himself  assumed  the  lead  of  the  Northmen — 
and,  despite  themselves,  they  were  fascinated  by  his  artful, 
yet  dignified  afifability,  and  the  personal  courage  he  dis' 
18* 
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played  in  some  sallies  of  the  besieged  barons.  Rut  as  the 
huntsmen  upon  all  the  subtlest  windings  of  their  prey, — so 
pressed  the  relentless  and  speeding  Fates  upon  Cola  di 
Rien;ii ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Events  Gather  to  the  End. 


While  this  the  state  of  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  Luca 
di  Savelli  and  Stefancllo  Colonna  were  closeted  with  a 
stranger,  who  had  privately  entered  Palestrinaon  the  night 
before  the  Romans  pitched  their  tents  beneath  its  walls. 
This  visitor,  who  might  have  somewhat  passed  his  fortieth 
year,  yet  retained,  scarcely  diminished,  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  form  and  countenance  for  which  his  youth  had 
been  remarkable.  But  it  was  no  longer  that  character  of 
beauty  which  has  been  described  in  his  first  introduction  to 
the  reader.  It  was  no  longer  the  almost  womanly  delicacy 
of  feature  and  complexion,  or  the  high-born  polish,  and 
graceful  suavity  of  manner,  which  distinguished  Walter  de 
Montreal  :  a  life  of  vicissitude  and  war  haclat  length  done  its 
work.  His  bearing  was  now  abrupt  and  imperious,  as  that  of 
one  accustomed  to  rule  wild  spirits,  and  he  had  exchanged 
the  grace  of  persuasion  for  the  sternness  of  c(jmmand.  His 
athletic  form  had  grown  more  spare  and  sinewy,  and  in- 
stead of  the  brow  half  shaded  by  fair  and  clustering  curls, 
his  forehead,  though  yet  but  slightly  wrinkled,  was  com- 
pletely bald  at  the  temples  ;  and  by  its  unwonted  height, 
increased  the  dignity  and  manliness  of  his  aspect.  The 
bloom  of  hjs  complexion  was  faded,  less  by  outward  ex- 
posure than  inward  th<mght,  into  a  bronzed  and  settled 
paleness  ;  and  his  features  seemed  more  marked  and  promi- 
nent, as  the  flesh  had  somewhat  sunk  from  the  contour  of 
the  cheek.  Yet  the  change  suited  the  change  of  age  and 
circumstance  ;  and  if  the  Proven(;al  now  less  realized  the 
idea  of  the  brave  and  fair  knight-errant,  he  but  looked  the 
more  what  the  knight-errant  had  become — the  sagacious 
counsellor  and  the  mighty  leader. 

"You  must  be  aware,"  said  Montreal,  continuing  a  dis- 
course which  appeared  to  have  made  great  impression  on 
his  companions,  "that  in  this  contest  between  yourselves 
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and  the  Senator,  I  alone  hold  the  balance.  Rienzi  is  utterly 
in  my  power — my  brothers,  the  leaders  of  his  army  ;  myself, 
his  creditor.  It  rests  with  mc  to  secure  him  on  the  throne, 
or  to  send  him  to  the  scuftold.  I  have  but  to  give  the  order, 
and  the  Grand  Company  enter  Rome  ;  but  without  their 
agency,  methinks  if  you  keep  faith  with  me,  our  purpose 
can  be  effected." 

"In  the  meanwhile,  Palestrina  is  besieged  by  your 
brothers  !  "  said  Stefanello,  sharply. 

"  But  they  have  my  orders  to  waste  their  time  before  its 
walls.  Do  you  not  see,  that  by  this  very  siege,  fruitless,  as, 
if  I  Avill,  it  shall  be,  Rienzi  loses  fame  abroad,  and  popularity 
in  Rome." 

"Sir  kniglit,"  said  Luca  di  Savelli,  "you  speak  as  a  man 
versed  in  the  profound  policy  of  the  times  ;  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  which  menace  us,  your  proposal  seems 
but  fitting  and  reasonable.  On  the  one  hand,  you  under- 
take to  restore  us  and  the  other  barons  to  Rome  ;  and  to 
give  Rienzi  to  the  Staircase  of  the  Lion " 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  replied  Montreal,  quickly.  "  I  will 
consent  either  so  to  subdue  and  cripple  his  power,  as  to 
render  him  a  puppet  in  our  hands,  a  mere  shadow  of 
authority — or,  if  his  proud  spirit  chafe  at  its  cage,  to  give 
it  once  more  liberty  amongst  the  wilds  of  Germany.  I 
would  fetter  or  banish  him,  but  not  destroy;  unless  (added 
Montreal,  after  a  moment's  pause)  fate  absolutely  drives  us 
to  it.  Power  should  not  demand  victims ;  but  to  secure  it, 
victims  may  be  netessary." 

"  I  understand  your  refinements,"  said  Luca  di  Savelli, 
with  his  icy  smile,  "and  am  satisfied.  The  barons  once  re- 
stored, our  palaces  once  more  manned,  and  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  the  Senator's  longevity.  This  service 
you  promise  to  effect  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  And,  in  return,  you  demand  our  assent  to  your  enjoy- 
ing the  rank  of  Podesta  for  five  years  ?" 

"  You  say  right." 

"  I,  for  one,  accede  to  your  terms,"  said  the  Savelli  : 
"  there  is  my  hand  ;  I  am  wearied  of  these  brawls,  even 
amongst  ourselves,  and  think  that  a  foreign  ruler  may  best 
enforce  order  :  the  more  especially  if,  like  you,  sir  knight, 
one  whose  birth  and  renown  are  such  as  to  make  him  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  barons  and  plebeians." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Stefanello,  "  I  feel  that  we  have  but 
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a  choice  of  evils — I  like  not  a  foreip^n  Podesta  ;  but  I 
like  a  plebeian  Senator  still  less  ; — there  too  is  my  hand,  sir 
knight." 

*'  Noble  signors,"  said  Montreal,  after  a  short  pause,  and 
turning  his  piercing  gaze  from  one  to  the  other  with  great 
deliberation,  "our  compact  is  sealed  ;  one  word  by  way  of 
codicil.  Walter  de  Montreal  is  no  Count  Pepin  of  Minor- 
bino  !  Once  before,  little  dreaming,  I  own,  that  the  victory 
would  be  so  facile,  I  intrusted  your  cause  and  mine  to  a 
deputy  ;  your  cause  he  promoted,  mine  he  lost.  He  drove 
out  the  Tribune,  and  then  suffered  the  barons  to  banish 
himself.  This  time  I  see  to  my  own  affairs  ;  and,  mark  you, 
I  have  learned  in  the  Grand  Company  one  lesson  ;  viz., 
never  to  pardon  spy  or  deserter,  of  whatever  rank.  Your 
forgiveness  for  the  hint.  Let  us  change  the  theme.  So 
ve  detain  in  your  fortress  my  old  friend  the  Baron  di  Cas- 
tello  ?  " 

"Ay,"  said  Luca  di  Savelli ;  for  Stefanello,  stung  by 
Montreal's  threat,  which  he  dared  not  openly  resent,  pre- 
served a  sullen  silence  ;  "ay,  he  is  one  noble  the  less  to  the 
Senator's  council." 

"  You  act  wisely.  I  know  his  views  and  temper  ;  at 
present  dangerous  to  our  interests.  Yet  use  him  well,  I 
entreat  you  ;  he  may  hereafter  serve  us.  And  now,  my 
lords,  my  eyes  are  weary,  suffer  me  to  retire.  Pleasant 
dreams  of  the  new  revolution  to  us  all !  " 

"  By  your  leave,  noble  Montreal,  we  will  attend  you  to 
your  couch,"  said  Luca  di  Savelli. 

"By  my  troth,  and  ye  shall  not.  I  am  no  Tribune  to 
have  great  signors  for  my  pages  ;  but  a  plain  gentleman, 
and  a  hardy  soldier  :  your  attendants  will  conduct  me  to 
whatever  chamber  your  hospitality  assigns  to  one  who 
could  sleep  soundly  beneath  the  rudest  hedge  under  your 
open  skies." 

Savelli,  however,  insisted  on  conducting  the  Podesta 
that  was  to  be  to  his  apartment.  He  then  returned  to  Ste- 
fanello, whom  he  found  pacing  the  saloon  with  long  and 
disordered  strides. 

"  What  have  we  done,  Savelli  ? "  said  he,  quickly  ;  "  sold 
our  city  to  a  barbarian  !  " 

"  Sold  !  "  said  Savelli  ;  "to  my  mind  it  is  the  otlier  part 
of  the  contract  in  which  we  have  played  our  share.  We 
have  bought,  Colonna,  not  sold — bought  our  lives  from  yon 
army  ;  bought  our  power,  our  fortunes,  our  castles,  from 
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the  demagogue  Senator;  bought,  what  is  better  than  all, 
triumph  and  revenge.  Tush,  Colonna,  see  you  not  tliat  if 
we  had  balked  this  great  warrior,  we  had  perished  ? 
Leagued  with  the  Senator,  the  Grand  Company  would  have 
marched  to  Rome  ;  and,  whether  Montreal  assisted  or  mur- 
dered Rienzi  (for  methinks  he  is  a  Romulus,  who  would 
brook  no  Remus),  zve  had  equally  been  undone.  Now,  we 
have  made  our  own  terms,  and  our  shares  are  equal.  Nay, 
the  first  steps  to  be  taken  are  in  our  favor.  Rienzi  is  to  be 
snared,  and  we  are  to  enter  Rome." 

"  And  then  the  Provenral  is  to  be  despot  of  the  city." 

"  Podesta,  if  you  please.  Podestas  who  ofifend  the 
people  are  often  banished,  and  sometimes  stoned — Podestas 
who  insult  the  nobles  are  often  stilettoed,  and  sometimes 
poisoned,"  said  Savelli.  "  '  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.'  Meanwhile,  say  nothing  to  the  bear,  Orsini. 
Such  men  mar  all  wisdom.     Come,  cheer  thee,  Stefanello." 

"  Luca  di  Savelli,  you  have  not  such  a  stake  in  Rome  as 
I  have,"  said  the  young  lord,  haughtily  ;  "  no  Podesta  can 
take  from  you  the  rank  of  the  first  signor  of  the  Italian 
metropolis  !  " 

"  An'  you  had  said  so  to  the  Orsini,  there  would  have 
been  drawing  of  swords,"  said  Savelli.  "  But  cheer  thee, 
I  say  ;  is  not  our  first  care  to  destroy  Rienzi,  and  then,  be- 
tween the  death  of  one  foe  and  the  rise  of  another,  are  there 
not  such  preventives  as  Ezzelino  da  Romano  has  taught  to 
wary  men  ?  Cheer  thee,  I  say  ;  and,  next  year,  if  we  but 
hold  together,  Stefanello  Colonna  and  Luca  di  Savelli  will 
be  joint  senators  of  Rome,  and  these  great  men  food  for 
worms! "  , 

While  thus  conferred  the  barons,  Montreal,  ere  he  re- 
tired to  rest,  stood  gazing  from  the  open  lattice  of  his 
chamber  over  the  landscape  below,  which  slept  in  the 
autumnal  moonlight,  while  at  a  distance  gleamed,  pale 
and  steady,  the  lights  round  the  encampment  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

"  Wide  plains  and  broad  valleys,"  thought  the  warrior, 
"  soon  shall  ye  repose  in  peace  beneath  a  new  sway,  against 
which  no  petty  tyrant  shall  dare  rebel.  And  ye,  white  walls 
of  canvas,  even  while  I  gaze — ye  admonish  me  how  realms 
are  won.  Even  as  of  old,  from  the  Nomad  tents  was  built 
up  the  stately  Babylon,*  that  'was  not  till  the  Assyrian 
founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  ;'  so  by  the 

*  Isaiah,  c.  xxii. 
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new  Ishniaelites  of  Europe  shall  a  race,  undrcanit  of  now, 
be  founded  ;  and  the  camp  of  yesterday  be  the  city  of  to- 
morrow. Verily,  when,  for  one  soft  offence,  the  pontiff 
thrust  me  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  little  guessed  he 
what  enemy  he  raised  to  Rome  !  How  solemn  is  the  night ! 
— how  still  the  heavens  and  earth  ! — the  very  stars  are  as 
hushed,  as  if  intent  on  the  events  that  are  to  pass  below  ! 
So  solemn  and  so  still  feels  my  own  spirit,  and  an  awe  un- 
known till  now  warns  me  that  I  approach  the  crisis  of  my 
daring  fate !  " 


BOOK  TENTH. 
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Ora  voglio  contare  la  morte  del  Tribuiio. —  I  'ita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi,  lib.  ii.  cap.  24. 
Now  will  I  narrate  the  death  of  the  Tribune. — Life  of  Cola  di  Rienzi. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Conjunction  of  Hostile  Planets  in  the  House  of  Death. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  and  after  beating  back  to 
those  almost  inipregnable  walls  the  soldiery  of  the  barons, 
headed  by  the  Prince  of  the  Orsini,  the  Senator  returned  to 
his  tent,  where  despatches  from  Rome  awaited  him.  He 
ran  his  eye  hastily  over  them,  till  he  came  to  the  last  ;  yet 
each  contained  news  that  might  have  longer  delayed  the  eye 
of  a  man  less  inured  to  danger.  From  one  he  learned  that 
Albornoz,  whose  blessing  had  confirmed  to  him  the  rank  of 
Senator,  had  received  with  especial  favor  the  messengers  of 
the  Orsini  and  Colonna.  He  knew  that  the  cardinal,  whose 
views  connected  him  with  the  Roman  patricians,  desired  his 
downfall  ;  but  he  feared  not  Albornoz  ;  perhaps  in  his 
secret  heart  he  wished  that  any  open  aggression  from  the 
pontiff  s  legate  might  throw  him  wholly  on  the  people. 

He  learned  further,  that,  short  as  had  been  his  absence, 
Pandulfo  di  Guido  had  twice  addressed  the  populace,  not 
in  favor  of  the  Senator,  but  in  artful  regrets  of  the  loss  to 
the  trade  of  Rome  in  the  absence  of  her  wealthiest  nobles. 

"  For  this,  then,  he  has  deserted  me,"  said  Rienzi  to  him- 
self.    "  Let  him  beware  !  " 

The  tidings  contained  in  the  next  touched  him  home  : 
Walter  de  Montreal  had  openly  arrived  in  Rome.  The 
grasping  and  lawless  bandit,  whose  rapine  filled  with  a  rob- 
ber's booty  every  bank  in  Europe — whose  Company  was  the 
army  of  a  king — whose  ambition,  vast,  unprincipled,  and 
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profound,  lie  so  well  knew — whose  brothers  were  in  his 
camp — their  treason  already  more  than  suspected  ; — Walter 
de  Montreal  was  in   Rome! 

The  Senator  remained  perfectly  aghast  at  this  new  peril; 
and  then  said,  setting  his  teeth  as  in  a  vice — 

"  Wild  tiger,  thou  art  in  the  lion's  den!"  Then  paus- 
ing, he  broke  out  again,  "  One  false  step,  Walter  de  Mt)nt- 
real,  and  all  the  mailed  hands  of  the  Grand  Company  shall 
not  pluck  thee  from  the  abyss  !  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Re- 
turn to  Rome — the  plans  of  Montreal  unpenctrated — no  ac- 
cusation against  him  !  On  what  pretence  can  I  with  honor 
raise  the  siege  ?  To  leave  Palestrina,  is  to  give  a  triumph 
to  the  barons — to  abandon  Adrian,  to  degrade  my  cause. 
Yet,  while  away  from  Rome,  every  hour  breeds  treason  and 
danger.  Pandulfo,  Albornoz,  JNIontreal — all  are  at  work 
against  me.  A  keen  and  trusty  spy,  now  ; — ha,  well 
thought  of — Villani ! — What,  ho — Angelo  Villani  ! '' 

The  young  chamberlain  appeared. 

"  I  think,"  said  Rienzi,  "  to  have  often  heard,  that  thou 
art  an  orphan  ?  " 

"  True,  my  lord  :  the  old  Augustine  nun  who  reared  my 
boyhood,  has  told  me  again  and  again  that  my  parents  are 
dead.  Both  noble,  my  lord  ;  but  I  am  the  child  of  shame. 
And  I  sav  it  often,  and  think  of  it  ever,  in  order  to  make 
Angelo  Villani  remember  that  he  has  a  name  to  win." 

"  Young  man,  serve  me  as  you  have  served,  and  if  I  live 
you  shall  have  no  need  to  call  yourself  an  orphan.  Mark 
me  !  I  w^ant  a  friend — the  Senator  of  Rome  wants  a  friend 
— only  one  friend — gentle  Heaven  !  only  one  !  " 

Angelo  sunk  on  his  knee,  and  kissed  the  mantle  of  his 
lord. 

"  Say  a  follower.  I  am  too  mean  to  be  Rienzl's 
friend." 

"Too  mean! — go  to! — there  is  nothing  mean  before 
God,  iniless  it  be  a  base  soul  under  high  titles.  With  me, 
boy,  there  is  but  one  nobility,  and  Nature  signs  its  charter. 
Listen  :  thou  hearest  daily  oi  Walter  de  Montreal,  brother 
to  these  Provencals — great  captain  of  great  robbers  ?" 

"Ay,  and  I  have  seen  him,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  then  he  is  in  Rome.  Some  daring  thought — 
some  well-supported  and  deep-schemed  villany,  could  alone 
make  that  bandit  venture  openly  into  an  Italian  city,  whose 
territories  he  ravaged  by  fire  an<-i  sword  a  few  months  back. 
But  his  brothers  have  lent  me  m(jney — assisted  my  return  • 
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— for  their  own  ends,  it  is  true  :  but  the  seeming  obligation 
gives  them  real  power.  These  Northern  swordsmen  would 
cut  my  throat  if  the  Great  Captain  bade  them.  He  counts 
on  my  supposed  weakness.  I  know  him  of  old.  I  suspect 
— nay,  I  read,  his  projects  ;  but  I  cannot  prove  them.  With- 
out proof,  I  cannot  desert  Palestrina  in  order  to  accuse  and 
seize  him.  Thou  art  shrewd,  thoughtful,  acute  ; — couldst 
thou  go  to  Rome  ? — watch  day  and  night  his  movements — 
see  if  he  receive  messengers  from  Albornoz  or  the  barons— 
if  he  confer  with  Pandulfo  di  Guido  : — watch  his  lodgment, 
I  say,  night  and  day.  He  affects  no  concealment  ;  your 
task  will  be  less  difficult  than  it  seems.  Apprise  the  signo- 
ra  of  all  you  learn.  Give  me  your  news  daily.  Will  you 
undertake  this  mission  ?  " 

"I  will,  my  lord." 

"To  horse,  then,  quick  ! — and  mind — save  the  wife  of 
my  bosom,  I  have  no  confidant  in  Rome." 


CHAPTER   H. 

Montreal  at  Rome — His  Reception  of  Angelo  Villani. 

The  danger  that  threatened  Rienzi  by  the  arrival  of 
Montreal  was  indeed  formidable.  The  Knight  of  St.  John, 
having  marched  his  army  into  Lombardy,  had  placed  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Venetian  State  in  its  war  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  For  this  service  he  received  an  immense 
sum  ;  while  he  provided  winter  quarters  for  his  troops,  for 
whom  he  proposed  ample  work  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Leav- 
ing Palestrina  secretly  and  in  disguise,  with  but  a  slender 
train,  which  met  him  at  Tivoli,  Montreal  repaired  to  Rome. 
His  ostensible  object  was  partly  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  return,  partly  to  receive  the  moneys  lent  to  Rienzi 
by  his  brother. 

His  secret  object  we  have  partly  seen  ;  but  not  contented 
with  the  support  of  the  barons,  he  trusted,  by  the  corrupt- 
ing means  of  his  enormous  wealth,  to  form  a  third  party  in 
support  of  his  own  ulterior  designs.  Wealth,  indeed,  in 
that  age  and  in  that  land,  was  scarcely  less  the  purchaser  of 
diadems  than  it  had  been  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     And  in  many  a  city  torn  by  hereditary  feuds,  the 
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hatred  of  faction  rose  to  thai  extent,  tliai  u  foreign  tyrant 
willing  and  able  to  expel  one  party,  might  obtain  at  least 
the  temporary  submission  of  the  other.  Ills  after-success 
was  greatly  in  proportion  to  his  power  to  maintain  his  state 
by  a  force  which  was  independent  of  the  citizens,  and  by  a 
treasury  which  did  not  require  the  odious  recruit  of  taxes. 
liut  more  avaricious  than  ambitious,  more  cruel  than  firm, 
it  was  by  griping  exaction,  or  unnecessary  bloodshed,  that 
such  usurpers  usually  fell. 

Montreal,  who  had  scanned  the  frequent  revolutions  of 
the  time  with  a  calm  and  investigating  eye,  trusted  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  avoid  both  these  errors  :  and,  as  the 
reader  has  already  seen,  he  had  formed  the  profound  and 
sagacious  project  of  consolidating  his  usurpation  by  an  ut- 
terly new  race  of  nobles,  who,  serving  him  by  the  feudal 
tenure  of  the  North,  and  ever  ready  to  protect  him,  because 
in  so  doing  they  protected  their  own  interests,  should  assist 
to  erect,  not  the  rotten  and  unsupported  fabric  of  a  single 
tyranny,  but  the  strong  fortress  of  a  new,  hardy,  and  com- 
pact aristocratic  state.  Thus  had  the  great  dynasties  of  the 
North  been  founded  ;  in  which  a  king,  though  seemingly 
curbed  by  the  barons,  was  in  reality  supported  by  a  common 
interest,  whether  against  a  subdued  population  or  a  foreign 
invasion. 

Such  were  the  vast  schemes — extending  into  yet  wider 
fields  of  glory  and  conquest,  bounded  only  by  the  Alps — 
with  which  the  Captain  of  the  Grand  Company  beheld  the 
columns  and  arches  of  tlie  Seven-hilled  City. 

No  fear  disturbed  the  long  current  of  his  thoughts.  I  lis 
brothers  were  the  leaders  of  Rienzi's  hireling  army — that 
army  were  his  creatures.  Over  Rienzi  himself  he  assumed 
the  right  of  a  creditor.  Thus  against  one  party  he  deemed 
himself  secure.  For  the  friends  of  the  pope,  he  had  sup- 
ported himself  with  private,  though  cautious,  letters  from 
Albornoz,  who  desired  (mly  to  make  use  of  him  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Roman  barons  ;  and  with  the  heads  of  the  latter 
we  have  already  witnessed  his  negotiations.  Thus  was  he 
fitted,  as  he  thought,  to  examine,  to  tamper  with  all  parties, 
and  to  select  from  each  the  materials  necessary  for  his  own 
objects. 

The  open  appearance  of  Montreal  excited  in  Rome  no 
inconsiderable  sensation.  The  friends  of  the  barons  gave 
out  that  Rienzi  was  in  league  with  the  Grand  Company  ; 
and  that  he  was  to  sell  the  imperial  city  to  the  plunder  and 
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pillage  of  barbarian  robbers.  The  effrontery  with  which 
Montreal  (against  whom,  more  than  once,  the  pontiff  had 
thundered  his  bulls)  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  City  of  the 
Church,  was  made  yet  more  insolent  by  the  recollection  of 
that  stern  justice  which  had  led  the  Tribune  to  declare  open 
war  against  all  the  robbers  of  Italy:  and  this  audacity  was 
linked  with  the  obvious  reflection,  that  the  brothers  of  the 
bold  Provencal  were  the  instruments  of  Rienzi's  return.  So 
quickly  spread  suspicion  through  the  city,  that  Montreal's 
presence  alone  would  in  a  few  weeks  have  sufficed  to  ruin 
the  Senator.  Meanwhile,  the  natural  boldness  of  Montreal 
silenced  every  whisper  of  prudence  ;  and,  blinded  by  the 
dazzle  of  his  hopes,  the  Knight  of  St.  John,  as  if  to  give 
double  importance  to  his  coming,  took  up  his  residence  in 
a  sumptuous  palace,  and  his  retinue  rivalled,  in  the  splendor 
of  garb  and  pomp,  the  display  of  Rienzi  himself  in  his  earlier 
and  more  brilliant  power. 

Amidst  the  growing  excitement,  Angelo  Villani  arrived 
at  Rome.  The  character  of  this  young  man  had  been  formed 
by  his  peculiar  circumstances.  He  possessed  qualities  which 
often  mark  the  illegitimate  as  with  a  common  stamp.  He 
was  insolent — like  most  of  those  who  hold  a  doubtful  rank  ; 
and  while  ashamed  of  his  bastardy,  was  arrogant  of  the  sup- 
posed nobility  of  his  unknown  parentage.  The  universal 
ferment  and  agitation  of  Italy  at  that  day  rendered  ambition 
the  most  common  of  all  the  passions,  and  thus  ambition,  in 
all  its  many  shades  and  varieties,  forces  itself  into  our  delin- 
eations of  character  in  this  history.  Though  not  for  Angelo 
Villani  were  the  dreams  of  the  more  lofty  and  generous  order 
of  that  sublime  infirmity,  he  was  strongly  incited  by  the  de- 
sire and  resolve  to  rise.  He  had  warm  affections  and  grateful 
impulses  ;  and  his  fidelity  to  his  patron  had  been  carried  to 
a  virtue  :  but  from  his  unregulated  and  desultory  education, 
and  the  reckless  profligacy  of  those  with  whom,  in  ante- 
chambers and  guard-rooms,  much  of  his  youth  had  been 
passed,  he  had  neither  high  principles  nor  an  enlightened 
honor.  Like  most  Italians,  cunning  and  shrewd,  he  scrupled 
not  at  any  deceit  that  served  a  purpose  or  a  friend.  His 
strong  attachment  to  Rienzi  had  been  unconsciously  in- 
creased by  the  gratification  of  pride  and  vanity,  flattered  by 
the  favor  of  so  celebrated  a  man.  Both  self-interest  and  at- 
tachment urged  him  to  every  effort  to  promote  the  views 
and  safety  of  one  at  once  his  benefactor  and  his  patron  ;  and 
on  imdertaking  his  present  mission,  his  only  thought  was  to 
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fulfil  it  with  the  most  complete  success.  Far  more  brave 
and  daring  than  was  common  with  the  Italians,  something 
of  the  hardihood  of  an  Ultramontane  race  gave  nerve  and 
vigor  to  liis  craft ;  and  from  what  his  art  suggested,  his 
courage  never  shrunk. 

When  Rienzi  had  first  detailed  to  him  the  objects  of  his 
present  task,  he  instantly  called  to  mind  his  adventure  with 
the  tall  soldier  in  the  crowd  at  Avignon.  "If  ever  thou 
wantcst  a  friend,  seek  him  in  Walter  de  Montreal,"  were 
words  that  had  often  rung  in  his  ear,  and  they  now  recurred 
to  him  with  prophetic  distinctness.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  Montreal  himself  whom  he  liad  seen.  Why  the  Great 
Captain  should  have  taken  this  interest  in  him,  Angelo  little 
cared  to  conjecture.  Most  probably  it  was  but  a  crafty 
pretence — one  of  the  common  means  l)y  Avhich  the  chief  of 
the  Grand  Company  attracted  to  hin^self  the  youths  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  the  warriors  of  the  North.  He  only  thought  now 
how  he  could  turn  the  knight's  promise  to  account.  What 
more  easy  than  to  present  himself  to  Montreal — remind  him 
of  tlie  words — enter  his  service — and  thus  effectually  watch 
his  conduct  ?  The  office  of  spy  was  not  that  which  would 
have  pleased  evcrv  mind,  but  it  shocked  not  the  fastidious- 
ness of  Angelo  \'illani  ;  and  the  fearful  hatred  with  which 
his  patron  had  often  spoken  of  the  avaricious  and  barbarian 
robber — the  scourge  of  his  native  land, — had  infected  the 
young  nian,  who  had  much  of  the  arrogant  and  mock 
patriotism  of  the  Romans,  with  a  similar  sentiment.  More 
vindictive  even  than  grateful,  he  bore,  too,  a  secret  grudge 
against  Montreal's  brothers,  whose  rough  address  had  often 
wounded  his  pride  ;  and,  above  all,  his  early  recollections  of 
the  fear  and  execration  in  which  Ursula  seemed  ever  to 
hold  the  terrible  Fra  Moreale,  impressed  him  with  a  vague 
belief  of  some  ancient  wrong  to  himself  or  his  race,  perpe- 
trated by  the  Provencal,  which  he  was  not  ill-pleased  to  have 
the  occasion  to  avenge.  In  truth,  the  words  of  Ursula,  mystic 
and  dark  as  they  were  in  their  denunciation,  had  left  upon 
Villani's  boyish  impressions  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  an- 
tipathy and  hatred  to  the  man  it  was  now  his  object  to  be- 
tray. For  the  rest,  every  device  seemed  to  him  decorous 
and  justifiable,  so  that  it  saved  his  master,  served  his  country, 
and  advanced  himself. 

Montreal  was  alone  in  his  chamber  when  it  was  announ 
ced  to  him  that  a  young  Italian  craved  an  audience.     Profes* 
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sionally  open  to  access,  he  forthwith  gave  admission  to  the 
applicant. 

The  Knight  of  St.  John  instantly  recognized  the  page  he 
had  encountered  at  Avignon  ;  and  when  Angelo  Villani  said, 
with  easy  boldness,  "  I  have  come  to  remind  Sir  Walter  de 
Montreal  of  a  promise " 

The  kniglit  interrupted  him  with  cordial  frankness — 
"  Thou  needest  not — I  remember  it.  Dost  thou  now  require 
my  friendship  ? " 

"  I  do,  noble  signor !  "  answered  Angelo  ;  "  I  know  not 
where  else  to  seek  a  patron." 

"  Canst  thou  read  and  write  ?     I  fear  me,  not." 

"  I  have  been  taught  those  arts,"  replied  Villani. 

"  It  is  well.     Is  thy  birth  gentle  ?" 

"It  is." 

"  Better  still  ; — thy  name  ?  " 

"Angelo  Villani." 

"  I  take  thy  blue  eyes  and  low  broad  brow,"  said  Mont- 
real, with  a  slight  sigh,  "  in  pledge  of  thy  truth.  Hence- 
forth, Angelo  Villani,  thou  art  in  the  list  of  my  secretaries. 
Another  time  thou  shalt  tell  me  more  of  thyself.  Thy  ser- 
vice dates  from  this  day.  For  the  rest,  no  man  ever  wanted 
wealth  who  served  Walter  de  Montreal  ;  nor  advancement, 
if  he  served  him  faithfully.  My  closet,  through  yonder 
door,  is  thy  waiting-room.  Ask  for,  and  send  hither,  Lus- 
ignan  of  Lyons  ;  he  is  my  chief  scribe,  and  will  see  to  thy 
comforts,  and  instruct  thee  in  thy  duties." 

Angelo  withdrew — Montreal's  eye  followed  him. 

"A  strange  likeness!"  said  he,  musingly  and  sadly, 
"  my  heart  leaps  to  that  boy  !  " 


CHAPTER    III. 

Montreal's  Banquet. 


Some  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter,  Rienzi 
received  news  from  Rome,  which  seemed  to  produce  in  him 
a  joyous  and  elated  excitement.  His  troops  still  lay  before 
Palestrina,  and  still  the  banners  of  the  barons  waved  over 
its  unconquered  walls.  In  truth,  the  Italians  employed  half 
their  time  in  brawls  amongst  themselves  ;  the  Velletritrani 
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had  feuds  with  tlie  people  of  Tivoli,  and  the  Romans  were 
still  afraid  of  coiujucriiig  the  barons  : — "The  hornet,"  said 
they,  "stings  worse  after  he  is  dead  ;  and  neither  an  Orsini, 
a  Savclli,  nor  a  Colonna,  was  ever  known  to  forgive." 

Again  and  again  had  the  caj'itains  of  his  army  assiirefl 
tlie  intiignant  Senator  that  the  fortress  was  impregnable, 
and  that  time  and  money  were  idly  wasted  upon  the  siege. 
Kienzi  knew  better,  but  he  concealed  his  thoughts. 

He  now  summoned  to  his  tent  the  brothers  of  Provence, 
and  announced  to  them  his  intention  of  returning  instantly 
to  Rome.  "The  mercenaries  shall  continue  the  siege  under 
our  lieutenant,  and  you,  with  my  Roman  legion,  shall 
accompany  me.  Your  brother,  Sir  Walter,  and  I,  both  want 
your  presence  ;  we  have  affairs  to  arrange  between  us. 
After  a  few  days  I  shall  raise  recruits  in  the  city,  and 
return." 

This  was  what  the  brothers  desired  ;  they  approved,  with 
evident  joy,  the  Senator's  proposition. 

Rienzi  next  sent  for  the  lieutenant  of  his  body-guard, 
the  same  Riccardo  Annibaldi  whom  the  reader  Avill  remem- 
ber, in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  as  the  antagonist  of 
Montreal's  lance.  This  young  man — one  of  the  few  nobles 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Senator — had  evinced  great 
courage  and  military  ability,  and  promised  fair  (should  fate 
spare  his  life  *)  to  become  one  of  the  best  captains  of  his  time. 

"  Dear  Annibaldi,"  said  Rienzi;  "at  length  I  can  fulfil 
the  project  on  which  we  have  privately  conferred.  I  take 
with  me  to  Rome  the  two  Proven(;al  captains, — I  leave  you 
chief  of  the  army.  Palestrina  will  yield  now — eh  ! — ha,  ha, 
ha  I — Palestrina  will  yield  now  !  " 

"  By  my  right  hand,  I  think  so,  Senator,"  replied  Anni- 
baldi. "  These  foreigners  have  hitherto  only  stirred  up 
quarrels  amongst  ourselves,  and  if  not  cowards  are  certainly 
traitors  I " 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush!  Traitors!  The  learned  Arimbaldo, 
the  brave  Brettone,  traitors  !  Fie  on  it !  No,  no  ;  they  are 
very  excellent,  honorable  men,  but  not  lucky  in  the  cam])  ; 
■ — not  lucky  in  tlie  camp  ; — better  speed  to  them  in  the  city  ! 
And  now  to  business." 

The  Senator  then  detailed  to  Annibaldi  the  plan  he  him- 
self had  formed  for  taking  the  town,  and  the  military  skill 
of  Annibaldi  at  once  recognized  its  feasibility. 

*  It  appears  that  this  wa<;  the  same  Annibaldi  whu  was  afterwards  slain  in  an  afTr.iy  :  — 
Petrarch  lauds  his  valor  and  laments  his  fate. 
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With  his  Roman  troop,  and  Montreal's  brothers,  one  at 
either  hand,  Kicnzi  then  departed  to  Rome. 

That  night  Montreal  gave  a  banquet  to  Pandulfo  di 
Guido,  and  to  certain  of  the  principal  citizens,  whom  one 
by  one  lie  had  already  sounded,  and  found  hollow  at  heart 
to  the  cause  of  the  Senator. 

Pandulfo  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Knight  of  St. 
John,  and  Montreal  lavished  upon  him  the  most  courteous 
attentions. 

"  Pledge  me  in  this — it  is  from  the  Vale  of  Chiana,  near 
Monte  Pulciano,"  said  Montreal.  "I  think  I  have  heard 
bookmen  say  (you  know,  Signor  Pandulfo,  we  ought  all  to 
be  bookmen  now  !)  that  the  site  was  renowned  of  old.  In 
truth,  the  wine  hath  a  racy  flavor." 

"  I  hear,"  said  Bruttini,  one  of  the  lesser  barons  (a 
stanch  friend  to  the  Colonna),  "that  in  this  respect  the 
innkeeper's  son  has  put  his  book-learning  to  some  use  ;  he 
knows  every  place  where  the  wine  grows  richest." 

"What  !  the  Senator  is  turned  wine-bibber  !  "  said  Mon- 
treal, quaffing  a  vast  goblet-fuU  ;  "that  must  unfit  him  for 
business — 'tis  a  pity." 

"Verily,  yes,"  said  Pandulfo  ;  "a  man  at  the  head  of  a 
state  should  be  temperate — /never  drink  wine  unmixed." 

"  Ah,"  whispered  Montreal,  "if  your  calm  good  sense 
ruled  Rome,  then,  indeed,  the  metropolis  of  Italy  might 
taste  of  peace.  Signor  Vivaldi," — and  the  host  turned 
towards  a  wealthy  draper, — "  these  disturbances  are  bad  for 
trade." 

"  Very,  very  !  "  groaned  the  draper. 

"  The  barons  are  your  best  customers,"  quoth  the  minor 
noble. 

"Much,  much  ! "  said  the  draper. 

" 'Tis  a  pity  that  they  are  thus  roughly  expelled,"  said 
Montreal,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  "Would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble, if  the  Senator  (/  drink  his  health)  were  less  rash^less 
zealous — rather  to  unite  free  institutions  with  the  return  of 
the  barons  ? — such  should  be  the  task  of  a  truly  wise  states- 
man." 

"It  surely  might  be  possible,"  returned  Vivaldi;  "the 
Savelli  alone  spend  more  with  me  than  all  the  rest  of 
Rome." 

"I  know  not  if  it  be  possible,"  said  Bruttini  ;  "but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  an  outrage  to  all  decorum  that  an  innkeep- 
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er's  son  sliouUl  be   enabled  to   make    a  solitude   of   the   jial- 
aces  of  Rome." 

"  It  certainly  seems  to  indicate  too  vulgar  a  desire  of 
mob  favor,"  said  Montreal.  "However,  1  trust  we  sliall 
harmonize  all  these  differences.  l\ienzi,  perhaps, — nay, 
doubtless,  nwans  well !  " 

"I  would,"  said  Vivaldi,  who  had  received  his  cue,  "that 
we  jnight  form  a  mixed  constitution- — plebeians  and  patri- 
cians, each  in  their  separate  order." 

"But,"  said  Montreal,  gravely,  "so  new  an  experiment 
would  demand  great  physical  force." 

"  Why,  true  ;  but  we  might  call  in  an  umpire — a  for- 
eigner who  had  no  interest  in  either  faction — who  might 
protect  the  new  Buono  Stato  ;  a  Podesta,  as  we  have  d<^ne 
before — Brancaleone,  for  instance.  How  well  and  wisely 
he  ruled  !  that  was  a  golden  age  for  Rome.  A  Podesta  for 
ever!— that's  my  theory." 

"You  need  not  seek  far  for  the  president  of  your  coun- 
cil," said  Montreal,  smiling  at  Pandulfo  ;  "  a  citizen  at  once 
popular,  well-born,  and  wealthy,  may  be  found  at  my  right 
hand." 

Pandulfo  hemmed,  and  colored. 

M<jntreal  proceeded.  "A  committee  of  trades  might 
furnish  an  honorable  employment  to  Signor  Vivaldi  ;  and 
the  treatment  of  all  foreign  affairs — the  employment  of 
armies,  &c.,  might  be  left  to  the  barons,  with  a  more  open 
competition,  Signijr  di  Bruttini,  to  the  barons  of  the  secc;nd 
order  than  has  hitherto  been  conceded  to  their  birth  and 
importance.     Sirs,  will  you  taste  the  Malvoisie  ?  " 

"Still,"  said  Vivaldi,  after  a  pause  (Vivaldi  anticipated 
at  least  the  supplying  with  cloth  the  whole  of  the  Grand 
Company) — "  still,  such  a  moderate  and  well-digested  con- 
stitution would  never  be  acceded  to  by  Ricnzi." 

"Why  should  it?  what  need  of  Rienzi  ? "  exclaimed 
Bruttini.     "  Rienzi  may  take  another  trip  to  Bohemia." 

"Gently,  gently,"  said  Montreal;  "I  do  not  despair. 
All  open  violence  against  the  Senator  would  strengthen  his 
power.  No,  no,  humble  him — admit  the  banjns,  and  then 
insist  on  your  own  terms.  Between  the  two  factions  you 
might  then  establish  a  fitting  balance.  And  in  order  to 
keep  your  new  constitution  from  the  encroachment  of 
either  extreme,  there  are  warriors  and  knights,  too,  who, 
for  a  certain  rank  in  the  great  city  of  Rome,  would  main- 
tain horse  and  foot  at   its  service.     Wc   Ultramontancs  arc 
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often  harshly  judged  ;  we  are  wanderers  and  Ishmaelitcs, 
solely  because  we  have  no  honorable  place  of  rest.  Now, 
if  / " 

"  Ay,  if  you,  noble  Montreal  !  "  said  Vivaldi. 

The  company  remained  hushed  in  breathless  attention, 
when  suddenly  there  was  heard — deep,  solemn,  muffled, — 
the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  ! 

"  Hark  !  "  said  Vivaldi,  "  the  bell  :  it  tolls  for  execution  : 
an  unwonted  hour  !  " 

"  Sure  the  Senator  lias  not  returned  !  "  exclaimed  Pan- 
dulfo  di  Guido,  turning  pale. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  Bruttini,  "it  is  but  a  robber,  caught 
two  nights  ago  in  Romagna,  I  heard  that  he  was  to  die 
to-night." 

At  the  word  "robber,"  Montreal  changed  countenance 
slightly.  The  wine  circulated — the  bell  continued  to  toll 
— its  suddenness  over,  it  ceased  to  alarm.  Conversation 
fiovved  again. 

"  What  were  you  saying,  sir  knight?  "  said  Vivaldi. 

"  Why,  let  me  think  on't  ; — oh,  speaking  of  the  necessity 
of  supporting  a  new  state  by  force,  I  said  that  if  / " 

"Ah,  that  was  it  !"  quoth  Bruttini,  thumping  the  table. 

**  If  I  were  summoned  to  your  aid — summoned,  mind  ye, 
and  absolved  by  the  pope's  legate  of  my  former  sins  (they 
weigh  heavily  on  me,  gentles),  I  would  myself  guard  your 
city  from  foreign  foe  and  civil  disturbance,  with  my  gallant 
swordsmen.  Not  a  Roman  citizen  should  contribute  a 
'danaro'  to  the  cost." 

"  Viva  Fra  Moreale  !  "  cried  Bruttini  ;  and  the  shout  was 
echoed  by  all  the  boon  companions. 

"  Enough  for  me,"  continued  Montreal,  "to  expiate  my 
offences.  Ye  know,  gentlemen,  my  order  is  vowed  to  God 
and  the  Church — a  warrior-monk  am  I  !  Enough  for  me 
to  expiate  my  offences,  I  say,  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
City.  Yet  I,  too,  have  my  private  and  more  earthly  views, 
—who  is  above  them  ?     I the  bell  changes  its  note  ! " 

"  It  is  but  the  change  that  preludes  execution — the  poor 
robber  is  about  to  die  !  " 

Montreal  crossed  himself,  and  resumed  : — "  I  am  a 
knight  and  a  noble,"  said  he,  proudly  ;  the  profession  I  have 
followed  is  that  of  arms  ;  but — I  will  not  disguise  it — mine 
equals  have  regarded  me  as  one  who  has  stained  his  scutch- 
eon by  too  reckless  a  pursuit  of  glory  and  of  gain.  I  wish 
to  reconcile  myself  with  my  order — to  purchase  a  new  name 
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— to  viiuliiatc  myself  to  the  y;r:vncl  master  and  the  pontiff. 
I  have  hail  hints,  gentles, — hints,  that  I  might  best  promote 
my  interest  by  restoring  (jrder  to  the  papal  metropolis, 
'['he  legate  Albornoz  (here  is  his  letter)  recommends  me  to 
keep  •\vatrh  upon  the  Senator." 

"Surely,"  interrupted  Pandulfo,  "  I  hear  steps  below." 

"The  mob  going  to  the  robber's  execution,"  said  Brut- 
tini.     "  Proceed,  sir  knight !  " 

"And,"  continued  Montreal,  surveying  his  audience  be- 
fore he  proceeded  farther,  "what  think  ye  (I  do  but  ask 
your  opinion,  wiser  than  mine) — what  think  ye,  as  a  fitting 
precaution  against  too  arbitrary  a  power  in  the  Senator — 
what  think  ye  of  the  return  of  the  Colonna,  and  the  bold 
barons  of  Palestrina?" 

"  Here's  to  their  health  !"  cried  Vivaldi,  rising. 

As  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  company  rose.  "To  the 
health  of  the  besieged  barons !  "  was  shouted  aloud. 

"Next,  what  if  (I  do  but  humbly  suggest) — what  if  you 
gave  the  Senator  a  colleague? — it  is  no  affront  to  him.  It 
was  but  as  yesterday  that  one  cjf  the  Colonna,  who  was 
senator,  received  a  colleague  in  Bertoldo  Orsini." 

"  A  most  wise  precaution,"  cried  Vivaldi.  "And  where 
a  colleague  like  Pandulfo  di  Guido  ?" 

"  Viva  Pandulfo  di  Guido  !  "  cried  the  guests,  and  again 
their  goblets  were  drained  to  the  bottom. 

"And  if  in  this  I  can  assist  ye  by  fair  words  with  the 
Senator  (ye  know  he  owes  me  moneys — my  brothers  have 
ser\-ed  him),  command  Walter  de  Montreal." 

"  And  if  fair  words  fail  ?"  said  Vivaldi. 

"The  Grand  Company  (heed  me,  >r  are  the  counsellors) 
— the  Grand  Company  is  accustomed  to  forced  marches  !  " 

"Viva  Fra  Moreale!"  cried  Bruttini  and  Vivaldi,  simul- 
taneouslv.  "A  health  to  all,  my  friends,"  continued  Brut- 
tini;  "a  health  to  the  barons,  Rome's  old  friends;  to  Pan- 
dulfo di  Guido,  the  Senator's  new  colleague  ;  and  to  Fra 
Moreale,  Rome's  new  Podesta." 

"The  bell  has  ceased,"  said  Vivaldi,  putting  down  his 
goblet. 

"Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  robber!"  added  Bruttini. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken,  ere  three  taps  were  heard  at  the 
door — the  guests  looked  at  each  other  in  dumb  amaze. 

"  .New  guests  I  "  said  Montreal.  "I  asked  some  trusty 
friends  to  join  us  this  evening.  By  my  faith,  they  arc 
welcome  !     Enter  I  " 
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Tlic  door  opened  slowly  ;  three  by  three  entered,  in 
complete  armor,  the  guards  of  the  Senator.  On  they 
marched,  regular  and  speechless.  They  surrounded  the 
festive  board— they  filled  the  spacious  hall,  and  the  lights 
of  the  banquet  were  reflected  upon  their  corselets  as  on  a 
wall  of  steel. 

Not  a  syllable  was  uttered  by  the  feasters  :  they  were  as 
if  turned  to  stone.  Presently  the  guards  gave  way,  and  Ri- 
enzi  himself  appeared.  He  approached  the  table,  and  fold- 
ing his  arms,  turned  his  gaze  deliberately  from  guest  to 
guest,  till  at  last  his  eye  rested  on  Montreal,  who  had  also 
risen,  and  who  alone  of  the  party  had  recovered  the  amaze 
of  the  moment. 

And  there,  as  these,  two  men,  each  so  celebrated,  so 
proud,  able,  and  ambitious,  stood,  front  to  front — it  was 
literally  as  if  the  rival  spirits  of  force  and  intellect,  order 
and  strife,  of  the  falchion  and  the  fasces — ^the  antagonist 
Principles  by  which  empires  are  ruled  and  empires  over- 
thrown, had  met  together,  incarnate  and  opposed.  They 
stood,  both  silent, — as  if  fascinated  by  each  other's  gaze, — 
loftier  in  stature,  and  nobler  in  presence  than  all  around. 

Montreal  spoke  first,  and  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  Senator  of  Rome  ! — dare  I  believe  that  my  poor  ban- 
quet tempts  thee,  and  may  I  trust  that  these  armed  men  are 
a  graceful  compliment  to  one  to  whom  arms  have  been  a 
pastime  ?  " 

Rienzi  answered  not,  but  waved  his  hand  to  his  guards, 
Montreal  was  seized  on  the  instant.  Again  he  surveyed  the 
guests — as  a  bird  from  the  rattlesnake  shrunk  Pandulfo  di 
Guido,  trembling,  motionless,  aghast,  from  the  glittering 
eye  of  the  Senator.  Slowly  Rienzi  raised  his  fatal  hand 
towards  the  unhappy  citizen — Pandulfo  saw, — felt  his  doom, 
— shrieked, — and  fell  senseless  in  the  arms  of  the  soldiers. 

One  other  and  rapid  glance  cast  the  Senator  round  the 
board,  and  then,  with  a  disdainfid  smile,  as  if  anxious  for  no 
meaner  prey,  turned  away.  Not  a  breath  had  hitherto 
passed  his  lips — all  had  been  dumb  show — and  his  grim 
silence  had  imparted  a  more  freezing  terror  to  his  un- 
guessed-for  apparition.  Only,  when  he  reached  the  door, 
he  turned  back,  gazed  upon  tlie  Knight  of  St.  John's  bold 
and  undaunted  face,  and  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "Walter 
de  Montreal  ! — you  heard  the  death-knell !  " 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Sentence  of  Walter  de  Montreal. 

In  silence  the  captain  of  the  Grand  Company  was  borne 
to  the  prison  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  same  building  lodged 
the  rivals  for  the  Government  of  Rome  ;  the  one  occupied 
the  prison,  the  other  the  palace.  The  guards  forbore  the 
ceremony  of  fetters,  and  leaving  a  lamp  on  the  table,  Mont- 
real perceived  he  was  not  alone, — his  brothers  had  preceded 
him. 

"  Ye  are  happily  met,"  said  the  Knight  of  St.  John  ;  "  we 
have  passed  together  pleasanter  nights  than  this  is  likely  to 
be." 

"Can  you  jest,  Walter?"  said  Arimbaldo,  half-weeping. 
"  Know  you  not  that  our  doom  is  fixed  ?  Death  scowls 
upon  us." 

"  Death  !"  repeated  Montreal,  and  for  the  first  time  his 
countenance  changed  ;  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  the  thrill  and  agony  of  fear. 

"  Death  !  "  he  repeated  again.  "  Impossible  !  he  dare 
not,  Brettone ;  the  soldiers,  the  Northmen  !— they  will 
mutiny,  they  will  pluck  us  back  from  the  grasp  of  the 
headsman  !  " 

"  Cast  from  you  so  vain  a  hope,"  said  Brettone,  sullenly  ; 
"the  soldiers  are  encamped  at  Palestrina. " 

"How!  Dolt — fool!  Came  you  then  to  Rome  alone! 
Are  we  alone  with  this  dread  man  ?" 

"  You  arc  the  dolt !  Why  came  you  hither  ?  "  answered 
the  brother. 

"Why,  indeed  !  but  that  I  knew  thou  wast  the  captain 
of  the  army  ;  and — but  thou  saidst  right — the  folly  is  mine, 
to  have  played  against  the  crafty  Tribune  so  unequal  a 
brain  as  thine.  Enough  !  Reproaches  are  idle.  When 
were  ye  arrested  ?  " 

"At  dusk — the  instant  we  entered  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Rienzi  entered  privately." 

"  Humph  !  What  can  he  know  against  me  ?  Who  can 
have  betrayed  me  ?  My  secretaries  are  tried — all  trust- 
worthy— except  that  youth,  and  he  so  seemingly  zealous — 
that  Angelo  Villani !  " 
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"Villani!  Angelo  Villain!"  cried  the  brothers  in  .a 
breath.     "  tiast  tliou  confided  aught  to  him  ?" 

"Why,  I  fear  he  must  have  seen — at  least  in  part — my 
correspondence  with  you  and  with  the  barons — he  was 
among  my  scribes.     Know  you  aught  of  him  ? " 

"Walter,  Heaven  hath  demented  you  !"  returned  Bret- 
tone.   "  Angelo  Villani  is  the  favorite  menial  of  the  Senator." 

"Those  eyes  deceived  me  then,"  muttered  Montreal, 
solemnly  and  shuddering  ;  "  and,  as  if //^r  ghost  had  returned 
to  earth,  God  smites  me  from  the  grave !  " 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  length  Montreal,  whose 
bold  and  sanguine  temper  was  never  long  clouded,  spoke 
again. 

"Are  the  Senator's  coffers  full  ? — But  that  is  impossible." 

"  Bare  as  a  Dominican's." 

"We  are  saved  then.  He  shall  name  his  price  for  our 
heads.     Money  must  be  more  useful  to  liim  than  blood." 

And  as  if  with  that  thought  all  further  meditation  were 
rendered  unnecessary,  Montreal  doffed  his  mantle,  uttered 
a  short  prayer,  and  flung  himself  on  a  pallet  in  a  corner  of 
the  cell. 

"I  have  slept  on  worse  beds,"  said  the  knight,  stretch- 
ing himself  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep. 

The  brothers  listened  to  his  deep-drawn,  but  regular 
breathing,  with  envy  and  wonder,  but  they  were  in  no  mood 
to  converse.  Still  and  speechless,  they  sat  like  statues  be- 
side the  sleeper.  Time  passed  on,  and  the  first  cold  air  of 
the  hour  that  succeeds  to  midnight  crept  through  the  bars 
of  their  cell.  The  bolts  crashed,  the  door  opened,  six  men- 
at-arms  entered,  passed  the  brothers,  and  one  of  them 
touched  Montreal. 

"  Ha ! "  said  he,  still  sleeping,  but  turning  round. 
"  Ha  ! "  said  he,  in  the  soft  Proven<;al  tongue,  "  sweet  Ade- 
line, we  will  not  rise  yet — it  is  so  long  since  we  met  !  " 

"  What  says  he  ?  "  muttered  the  guard,  shaking  Montreal 
roughly.  The  knight  sprang  up  at  once,  and  his  hand 
grasped  the  head  of  his  bed  as  for  his  sword.  He  stared 
round  bewildered,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  then  gazing  on  the 
guard,  became  alive  to  the  present. 

"Ye  are  early  risers  in  the  Capitol,"  said  he.  "What 
want  ve  of  me  ? " 

"//waits  you  !  " 

"  //' ./     What  ?  "  said  Montreal. 

"  The  rack  !  "  replied  the  soldier,  with  a  malignant  scowl. 
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The  Great  Captain  said  not  a  word.  lie  looked  for  one 
moment  at  the  six  swordsmen,  as  if  measuring  his  single 
strength  against  theirs.  His  eye  then  wandered  round  tlie 
room.  Tlie  rudest  bar  of  iron  would  have  been  dearer  to 
him  than  he  had  ever  yet  found  the  proofest  steel  of  Milan. 
He  completed  his  survey  with  a  sigh,  threw  his  mantle  over 
his  shoulders,  nodded  at  his  brethren,  and  followed  the 
guard. 

In  a  hall  of  the  Capitol,  lumg  with  tlie  ominous  silk  (jf 
white  rays  on  a  blood-red  ground,  sat  Rienzi  and  his  coun- 
cillors.    Across  a  recess  was  drawn  a  black  curtain. 

"  Walter  de  Montreal,"  said  a  small  man  at  the  foot  of 
the  table,  "  Knight  of  the  illustrious  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem " 

"  And  Captain  of  the  Grand  Company  ! "  added  the  pri- 
soner, in  a  firm  voice. 

"  You  stand  accused  of  diverse  counts :  robbery  and 
murder,  in  Tuscany,  Romagna,  and  Apulia " 

"  For  robbery  and  murder,  brave  men  and  belted 
knights,"  said  Montreal,  drawing  himself  up,  'Svould  use  the 
words  '  war  and  victory.'  To  those  charges  I  plead  guilty  ! 
Proceed." 

"  You  are  next  accused  of  treasonable  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  proscribed 
barons — and  of  traitorous  correspondence  with  Stefancllo 
Colonna  at  Palestrina." 

"  My  accuser  ?  " 

"Step  forth,  Angelo  Villani  !" 

"  You  are  my  betrayer,  then  ? "  said  Montreal,  steadily. 
"  I  deserved  this.  I  beseech  you.  Senator  of  Rome,  let  this 
young  man  retire.  I  confess  my  correspondence  with  the 
Colonna,  and  my  desire  to  restore  the  baions." 

Rienzi  motioned  to  Villani,  who  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"  There  rests  only  then  for  you,  Walter  de  Montreal,  to 
relate,  fully  and  faithfully,  the  details  of  your  conspiracy." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  replied  Montreal,  carelessly. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because,  doing  as  I  please  with  my  own  life,  I  will  not 
betray  the  lives  of  others." 

*'  Bethink  thee— thou  wouldst  have  betrayed  the  life  of 
thy  judge  .'" 

"  Not  betrayed — thou  didst  not  trust  me." 

"  The  law,  Walter  de  Montreal,  hath  sharp  inquisitors 
—behold  ! " 
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The  black  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  eye  of  Mont- 
real rested  on  the  executioner  and  tlie  fack.  !  His  proud 
breast  heaved  indignantly. 

"  Senator  of  Rome,"  said  he,  "  these  instruments  are 
for  serfs  and  villeins.  I  have  been  a  warrior  and  a  leader  ; 
life  and  death  have  been  in  my  hands — I  have  used  them  as 
I  listed  ;  but  to  mine  equal  and  my  foe,  I  never  proffered 
the  insult  of  the  rack." 

"Sir  Walter  de  Montreal,"  returned  the  Senator,  gravely, 
but  witli  some  courteous  respect,  "  your  answer  is  that 
which  rises  naturally  to  the  lips  of  brave  men.  But  learn 
from  me,  whom  fortune  hatli  made  thy  judge,  that  no  more 
for  serf  and  villein,  than  for  knight  and  noble,  are  such  in- 
struments the  engines  of  law,  or  the  tests  of  truth.  I 
yielded  but  to  the  desire  of  these  reverend  councillors,  to 
test  thy  nerves.  But,  wert  thou  the  meanest  peasant  of  the 
Campagna,  before  my  judgment-seat  thou  needst  not  appre- 
hend the  torture.  Walter  de  Montreal,  amongst  the  princes 
of  Italy  thou  hast  known,  amongst  the  Roman  barons  thou 
wouldst  have  aided,  is  there  one  who  could  make  that  boast?  " 

*'  I  desired  only,"  said  Montreal,  Avith  some  hesitation, 
"  to  unite  the  barons  7i.nth  thee  ;  nor  did  I  intrigue  against 
thy  life  !  " 

Rienzi  frowned — "  Enough,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  Knight 
of  St.  John,  I  knoio  thy  secret  projects,  subterfuge  and 
evasion  neither  befit  nor  avail  thee.  If  thou  didst  not  in- 
trigue against  my  life,  thou  didst  intrigue  against  the  life  of 
Rome.  Thou  hast  but  one  favor  left  to  demand  on  earth  : 
it  is  the  manner  of  thy  death." 

Montreal's  lip  worked  convulsively. 

"  Senator,"  said  he,  in.  a  low  voice,  "  may  I  crave  aud- 
ience with  thee  alone  for  one  minute  ? " 

The  councillors  looked  up. 

"My  lord,"  whispered  the  eldest  of  them,  "  doubtless  he 
hath  concealed  weapons  — trust  him  not." 

"  Prisoner,"  returned  Rienzi,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  if 
thou  seekest  for  mercy,  thy  request  is  idle,  and  before  my 
coadjutors  I  have  no  secret;  speak  out  what  thou  hast  to 
say ! " 

"  Yet  listen  to  me,"  said  the  prisoner,  folding  his  arms  ; 
"it  concerns  not  my  life,  but  Rome's  welfare." 

"Then,"  said  Rienzi,  in  an  altered  tone,  "thy  request  is 
granted.  Thou  mayst  add  to  thy  guilt  the  design  of  the 
assassin,  but  for  Rome  I  would  dare  greater  danger." 
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So  savincT,  lie  motioned  to  the  councillors,  who  slowly 
withdrew  by  the  door  wliich  liad  admitted  V'illani,  while  the 
guards  retired  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  hall. 

"  Now,  Walter  de  Montreal,  be  brief,  for  thy  time  is 
short." 

"  Senator,"  said  Montreal,  "  my  life  can  but  little  profit 
yovi  ;  men  will  say  that  you  destroyed  your  creditor  in  order 
to  cancel  your  debt.  Fix  a  sum  upon  my  life,  estimate  it  at 
the  price  of  a  monarch's  ;  every  florin  shall  be  paid  to  you, 
and  your  treasury  will  be  filled  for  five  years  to  come.  If 
the  *  Buono  Stato  '  depends  on  your  government,  what  I 
have  asked,  your  solicitude  for  Rome  will  not  permit  you 
to  refuse." 

"  You  mistake  me,  bold  robber,"  said  Ricnzi,  sternly  ; 
"your  treason  I  could  guard  against,  and  therefore  forgive  ; 
your  ambition^  never !  Mark  me,  I  kno*v  you  !  Place  your 
■hand  on  your  heart  and  say  whether,  could  we  change 
places,  you,  as  Rienzi,  would  suffer  all  the  gold  of  earth  to 
purchase  the  life  of  Walter  de  Montreal  ?  For  men's  read- 
ing of  my  conduct,  that  must  I  bear  ;  for  my  own  reading, 
mine  eyes  must  be  purged  from  corruption.  I  am  answer- 
able to  God  for  the  trust  of  Rome.  And  Rome  trembles 
while  the  head  of  the  Grand  Company  lives  in  the  plotting 
brain  and  the  daring  heart  of  Walter  de  Montreal.  Man — 
wealthy,  great,  and  subtle  as  you  are,  your  hours  are  num- 
bered ;  with  the  rise  of  the  sun,  you  die  !  " 

Montreal's  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  Senator's  face,  saw  hope 
was  over  ;  his  pride  and  his  fortitude  returned  to  him. 

"We  have  wasted  words,"  said  he.  "  I  played  for  a  great 
stake,  I  have  lost,  and  must  pay  the  forfeit  !  I  am  prepared. 
On  the  threshold  of  the  unknown  world,  the  dark  spirit  of 
prophecy  rushes  into  us.  Lord  Senator,  1  go  before  thee 
to  announce — that  in  heaven  or  in  hell — ere  many  days  be 
over,  room  must  be  given  to  one  mightier  than  I  am  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  his  form  dilated,  his  eye  glared  ;  and 
Rienzi,  cowering  as  never  he  had  cowered  before,  shrank 
back,  and  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand. 

"  The  manner  of  your  death  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

"The  axe  :  it  is  that  which  befits  knight  and  warrior. 
For  thee,  Senator,  Fate  hath  a  less  noble  death." 

"  Robber,  be  dumb ! "  cried  Rienzi,  passionately. 
"  Guards,  bear  back  the  prisoner.  At  sunrise,  Montreal " 

*'  Sets  the  sun  of  the  scourge   of  Italy,"  said  the  knight, 
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bitterly.  "  Be  it  so.  One  request  more  :  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  claim  affinity  with  the  Augustine  order  ;  grant  me 
an  Augustine  confessor." 

"  It  is  granted  ;  and  in  return  for  thy  denunciations,  I, 
who  can  give  thee  no  earthly  mercy,  will  implore  the  Judge 
of  all  for  pardon  to  thy  soul  !  " 

"Senator,  I  have  done  with  man's  mediation.  My 
brethren  ?  Their  deaths  are  not  necessary  to  thy  safety  or 
thy  revenge  !  " 

Rienzi  mused  a  moment:  "No,"  said  he,  "dangerous 
tools  they  were,  but  without  the  workman,  they  may  rust 
unharming.  They  served  me  once,  too.  Prisoner,  their 
lives  are  spared." 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Discovery. 

The  Council  was  broken  up — Rienzi  hastened  to  his 
own  apartments.  Meeting  Villani  by  the  way,  he  pressed 
the  youth's  hand  affectionately.  "  You  have  saved  Rome 
and  me  from  great  peril,"  said  he  ;  "  the  saints  reward  you  !  " 
Without  tarrying  for  Villani's  answer,  he  hurried  on.  Nina, 
anxious  and  perturbed,  awaited  him  in  their  chamber. 

"Not  a-bed  yet  ?"  said  he  :  "  fie,  Nina,  even  thy  beauty 
will  not  stand  these  vigils." 

"  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  seen  thee.  I  heard  (all  Rome 
has  heard  it  ere  this)  that  thou  hast  seized  Walter  de  Mont- 
real, and  that  he  will  perish  by  the  headsman." 

"The  first  robber  that  ever  died  so  brave  a  death,"  re- 
turned Rienzi,  slowly  unrobing  himself. 

"  Cola,  I  have  never  crossed  your  schemes, — your  policy, 
even  by  a  suggestion.  Enough  for  me  to  triumph  in  their 
success,  to  mourn  for  their  failure.  Now,  I  ask  thee  one 
request — spare  me  the  life  of  this  man." 

"  Nina " 

"  Hear  me — for  thee  I  speak  !  Despite  his  crimes,  his 
valor  and  his  genius  have  gained  him  admirers,  even  amongst 
his  foes.  Many  a  prince,  many  a  state  that  secretly  rejoices 
at  his  fall,  will  affect  horror  against  his  judge.  Hear  me 
farther  :  his  brothers  aided  vour  return  ;  the  world  will  term 
you  ungrateful.      His  brothers  lent  you  moneys,  the  world 

(out  on  it !)  will  term  you " 
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"  Hold  I  "  iiUcnuptcd  tlic  Senator.  "  All  that  thou  say- 
est.  niv  mind  forestalled.  But  thou  knowest  me — to  thee  I 
have  no  disguise.  No  compact  can  bind  Montreal's  faith — 
no  mercy  Avin  his  gratitude.  Before  his  red  light  hand,  truth 
and  justice  are  swept  away.  If  I  condemn  Montreal,  1  in- 
cur disgrace  and  risk  danger — granted.  If  I  release  him, 
ere  the  first  showers  of  April,  the  cliargers  of  the  Northmen 
will  neigh  in  the  lialls  of  tlie  Capitol.  Which  shall  I  hazard 
in  this  alternative,  myself  or  Rome  ?  Ask  me  no  more — to 
bed,  to  bed  !  " 

"Couldst  thou  read  my  forebodings,  Cola,  mystic — 
gloomy — unaccountable  ?  " 

"Forebodings! — I  have  mine,"  answered  Rienzi,  sadly, 
gazing  on  space,  as  if  his  thoughts  peopled  it  with  spectres. 
Then,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  lie  said  witli  that  fanatical 
energy  which  made  much  both  of  his  strength  and  weakness 
— "Lord,  mine  at  least  not  the  sin  of  Saul!  the  Amalekitc 
shall  not  be  saved  !  " 

While  Rienzi  enjoyed  a  short,  troubled,  and  restless 
sleep,  over  which  Nina  watched — unslumbering,  anxious, 
tearful,  and  oppressed  with  dark  and  terrible  forewarnings 
— the  accifser  was  more  hai:)py  than  the  judge.  The  last 
thoughts  that  floated  before  the  young  mind  of  Angelo  Vil- 
lani,  ere  wrapt  in  sleep,  were  bright  and  sanguine.  Me  felt 
no  honorable  remorse  that  he  had  entrapped  the  confidence 
of  another — he  felt  onlv  that  his  scheme  had  prospered,  that 
his  mission  had  been  fulfilled.  The  grateful  words  of  Rienzi 
rang  in  his  ear,  and  hopes  of  fortune  and  power,  beneath  the 
sway  of  the  Roman  Senator,  lulled  him  into  slumber,  and 
colored  all  his  dreams. 

Scarce,  however,  had  he  been  two  hours  asleep,  ere  he 
was  wakened  by  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  palace,  him- 
self half  awake.  "Pardon  me,  Messere  Villani,"  said  he, 
"but  there  is  a  messenger  below  from  the  good  sister  Ursu- 
la ;  he  bids  thee  haste  instantly  to  the  Convent — she  is  sick 
unto  death  and  has  tidings  that  crave  thy  immediate  presence." 

Angdio,  whose  morbid  susceptibility  as  to  his  parentage 
was  ever  excited  by  vague  but  ambitious  hopes — started  uji, 
dressed  hurriedly,  and  joining  the  messenger  below,  repair- 
ed to  the  Convent.  In  the  court  of  the  Capitol,  and  by  the 
staircase  of  the  Lion,  was  already  heard  the  noise  of  the 
workmen,  and  looking  back,  Villani  beheld  the  scaffold, 
hung  with  black — sleeping  clourl-like  in  the  gray  light  of 
dawn— at  the  same  time,  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled  heav- 
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ily.  A  pang  shot  athwart  him.  lie  hurried  on  ; — despite 
the  immature  earliness  of  the  hour,  lie  met  groups  of  either 
sex,  hastening  along  the  streets  to  witness  the  execution  of 
the  redoubted  captain  of  the  Grand  Company.  The  convent 
of  the  Augustines  was  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  city, 
even  then  so  extensive,  and  the  red  light  upon  the  hill-tops 
already  heralded  the  rising  sun,  ere  the  youngman  reached 
the  venerable  porch.  His  name  obtained  him  instant  ad- 
mittance. 

"Heaven  grant,"  said  an  old  nun,  who  conducted  him 
through  a  long  and  winding  passage,  "that  thou  mayst 
bring  comfort  to  the  sick  sister  :  she  has  pined  for  thee 
grievously  since  matins." 

In  a  cell  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  visitors  (from  the 
outward  world),  to  such  of  the  sisterhood  as  received  the 
necessary  dispensation,  sat  the  aged  nun.  Angelo  had  only 
seen  her  once  since  his  return  to  Rome,  and  since  then  dis- 
ease had  made  rapid  havoc  on  her  form  and  features.  And 
now,  in  her  shroud-like  garments  and  attenuated  frame,  she 
seemed  by  the  morning  light  as  a  spectre  whom  day  had 
surprised  above  the  earth.  She  approached  the  youth,  how- 
ever, with  a  motion  more  elastic  and  rapid  than  seemed  pos- 
sible to  her  worn  and  ghastly  form.  "Thou  art  come,"  she 
said.  "Well,  well  !  This  morning  after  matins,  my  con- 
fessor, an  Augustine,  who  alone  knew  the  secrets  of  my  life, 
took  me  aside,  and  told  me  that  Walter  de  Montreal  had 
been  seized  by  the  Senator— that  he  was  adjudged  to  die, 
and  that  one  of  the  Augustine  brotherhood  had  been  sent 
for  to  attend  his  last  hours — is  it  so  ? " 

"Thou  wert  told  aright,"  said  Angelo,  wonderingly. 
"  The  man  at  whose  name  thou  wert  wont  to  shudder — 
against  whom  thou  hast  so  often  warned  me — will  die  at  sun- 
rise." 

"So  soon  ! — so  soon  ! — Oh,  Mother  of  Mercy  ! — fly  !  thou 
art  about  the  person  of  the  Senator,  thou  hast  high  favor 
with  him  ;  fly  !  down  on  thy  knees — and  as  thou  hopest  for 
God's  grace,  rise  not  till  tliou  hast  won  the  Provencal's  life." 

"  She  raves,"  muttered  Angelo,  with  white  lips. 

"  I  do  not  rave, — boy  !  "—screeched  the  sister,  wildly, 
"know  that  my  daughter  was  his  leman.  He  disgraced  our 
house, — a  house  haughtier  than  his  own.  Sinner  that  I 
was,  I  vowed  revenge.  His  boy — they  had  only  one  ! — was 
brought  up  in  a  robber's  camp  ;— a  life  of  bloodshed — a 
death    of   doom— a  futurity  of  hell — were    before   him.     I 
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plucked  the  child  from  such  a  fate— I  bore  him  away — I  told 
the  father  he  was  dead — I  placed  him  in  the  |)atli  to  honor- 
able fortunes.  May  my  sin  be  forgiven  me  !  Angclo  Vilhmi, ' 
thou  art  tliat  child  ; — Walter  de  Montreal  is  thy  father. 
But  now,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  death,  1  sliudder  at  the 
vindictive  thoughts  I  once  nourished.     Perhaps " 

"Sinner  and  accursed  !"  interrupted  Villani,  with  aloud 
shout: — "sinner  and  accursed  thou  art  indeed!  Know 
that  it  was  /  who  betrayed  thy  daughter's  lover  ! — by  the 
son's  treason  dies  tlie  father  ! " 

Not  a  moment  more  did  he  tarry  :  he  waited  not  to  wit- 
ness the  effect  his  words  produced.  As  one  frantic — as  one 
whom  a  fiend  possesses  or  pursues — he  rushed  from  the 
Convent — he  Hew  through  tlie  desolate  streets.  The  death- 
bell  came,  first  indistinct,  then  loud,  upon  his  ear.  Every 
sound  seemed  to  him  like  the  curse  of  God;  on — on — he 
passed  the  more  deserted  quarter — crowds  swept  before 
him — he  was  mingled  with  the  living  stream,  delayed, 
pushed  back — thousands  on  thousands  around,  before  him. 
Breathless,  gasping,  he  still  pressed  on — he  forced  his  way 
— he  heard  not — he  saw  not — all  was  like  a  dream.  Up 
burst  the  sun  ov^r  the  distant  hills  ! — the  bell  ceased  ! 
From  right  to  left  he  pushed  aside  the  crowd — his  strength 
was  as  a  giant's.  He  neared  the  fatal  spot.  A  dead  hush 
lay  like  a  heavy  air  over  the  multitude.  He  heard  a  voice, 
as  he  pressed  along,  deep  and  clear — it  was  the  voice  of  his 
father! — it  ceased — the  audience  breathed  heavily — they 
murmured — they  swayed  to  and  fro.  On,  on,  went  Angelo 
\'illani.  The  guards  of  the  Senator  stopped  his  way  ; — he 
dashed  aside  their  pikes — he  eluded  their  grasp — he  pierced 
the  armed  barrier — he  stood  on  the  Place  of  the  Capitol. 
"Hold,  hold!"  he  would  have  cried — but  horror  struck 
him  dumb.  He  beheld  the  gleaming  axe — he  saw  the 
bended  neck.  Ere  another  breath  passed  his  lips,  a  ghastly 
and  trunkless  face  was  raised  on  high — Walter  de  Montreal 
was  no  more  ! 

Villani  saw — swooned  not — shrunk  not — breathed  not! 
— but  he  turned  his  eyes  from  that  lifted  head,  dropping 
gore,  to  the  balcony  in  which,  according  to  custom,  sat  in 
solemn  pomp,  the  Senator  of  Rome — and  the  face  of  that 
young  man  was  as  the  face  of  a  demon  ! 

"  Ha  !"  said  he,  muttering  to  himself,  and  recalling  the 
words  of  Rienzi  seven  years  before — '■'■  Blessed  art  thou  who 
hast  no  Idood  of  kindred  to  avenge  !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Suspense. 

Walter  de  Montreal  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  dell'  Aracelli.  But  the  "  evil  that  he  did  lived  after 
him  !  "  Although  the  vulgar  had,  until  his  apprehension, 
murmured  against  Rienzi  for  allowing  so  notorious  a  free- 
booter to  be  at  large,  he  was  scarcely  dead  ere  they  com- 
passionated the  object  of  their  terror.  With  that  singular 
species  of  piety  which  Montreal  had  always  cultivated,  as  if 
a  decorous  and  natural  part  of  the  character  of  a  warrior, 
no  sooner  was  his  sentence  fixed,  than  he  had  surrendered 
himself  to  the  devout  preparation  for  death.  With  the 
Augustine  friar  he  consumed  the  brief  remainder  of  the 
night  in  prayer  and  confession,  comforted  his  brothers,  and 
passed  to  the  scaffold  with  the  step  of  a  hero  and  the  self- 
acquittal  of  a  martyr.  In  the  wonderful  delusions  of  the 
human  heart,  far  from  feeling  remorse  at  a  life  of  profes- 
sional rapine  and  slaughter,  almost  the  last  words  of  the 
brave  warrior  were  in  proud  commendation  of  his  own  deeds. 
"  Be  valiant  like  me,"  he  said  to  his  brothers,  "arid  remenv 
ber  that  ye  are  now  the  heirs  to  the  Humbler  of  Apulia, 
Tuscany,  and  La  Marca."  * 

This  confidence  in  himself  continued  at  the  scaffold. 
"  I  die,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Romans — "  I  die  con- 
tented, since  my  bones  shall  rest  in  the  holy  city  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  soldier  of  Christ  shall  have  the 
burial-place  of  the  Apostles.  But  I  die  unjustly.  My 
wealth  is  my  crime — the  poverty  of  your  state  my  accuser. 
Senator  of  Rome,  thou  mayest  envy  my  last  hour — men 
like  Walter  de  Montreal  perish  not  unavenged."  So  saying, 
he  turned  to  the  East,  murmured  a  brief  prayer,  knelt  down 
deliberately,  and  said  as  to  himself,  "  Rome  guard  my  ashes  ! 
— Earth  my  memory — Fate  my  revenge  ;— and,  now.  Heaven 
receive  my  soul ! — Strike  !  "  At  the  first  blow,  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body. 

*  "Pre5:r)\'i  cbe  vi  amiate  e  siate  valorosi  al  mondo,  come  fui  !o.  che  mi  feci  fare  obbedienz.! 
a  la  Pus;iia,  To^cana,  e  a  La  Marca." — Vita  Hi  Cola  lii  Rifnzi,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  (I  pray  you 
love  one  another,  and  be  valorous  as  was  I,  who  made  Apulia,  Tuscany,  and  La  Marca  own 
obedience  to  me.) 
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I  lis  treason  but  imperfectly  known,  tlie  fear  of  him  for. 
gottiMi,  all  lluvt  remained  of  the  recollection  of  Walter  dc 
Montreal*  in  Rome,  was  admiration  for  his  heroism,  and 
compassion  for  his  end.  The  fate  of  Pandiilhj  di  (Juido, 
which  followed  some  days  afterwards,  excited  a  yet  deeper, 
though  more  quiet,  sentiment  against  the  Senator.  "  lie 
was  once  Rienzi's  friend!"  said  one  man;  "He  was  an 
honest,  uprigtit  citizen!"  muttered  another;  "Me  was  an 
advocate  of  the  people  !  "  growled  Cecco  del  Vecchio.  But 
the  senator  had  wound  himself  up  to  a  resolve  to  be  inflex- 
ibly just,  and  to  regard  every  peril  to  Rome  as  became  a 
Roman.  Rienzi  remembered  that  he  had  never  confided 
but  he  had  been  betrayed  ;  he  had  never  forgiven  but  to 
sharpen  enmity.  He  was  amidst  a  ferocious  people,  un- 
certain friends,  wily  enemies  ;  and  misplaced  mercy  would 
be  but  a  premium  to  conspiracy.  Yet  the  struggle  he  un- 
derwent was  visible  in  the  hvsterical  emotions  he  betray(!d. 
He  now  wept  bitterly,  now  laughed  wildly.  "  (\'\n  I  never 
again  have  the  luxury  to  forgive?"  said  he.  The  coarse 
spectators  of  that  passion  deemed  it, — some  imbecility, 
some  hypocrisy.  But  the  execution  produced  the  momen- 
tary effect  intended.  All  sedition  ceased,  terror  crept 
throughout  the  city,  order  and  peace  rose  to  the  surface  , 
but  beneath,  in  the  strong  expression  of  a  contemporaneous 
writer,  "  Lo  mormorito  quetamente  suonava."f 

On  examining  dispassionately  the  conduct  of  Rienzi  at 
this  awful  period  of  his  life,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
condemn  it  of  a  single  error  in  point  of  policy.  Cured  of 
his  faults,  he  exhibited  no  unnecessary  ostentation— -he  in- 
dulged in  no  exhibitions  of  intoxicated  pride — that  gor- 
geous imagination  rather  than  vanity,  which  had  led  (he 
Tribune  into  s])ectacle  and  pomp,  was  now  lulled  to  rest,  by 
the  sober  memory  of  grave  vicissitudes,  and  the  stern  calm- 
ness of  a  maturer  intellect.  Frugal,  provident,  watchful,  self- 
collected,  'never  was  seen,'  observes  no  partial  witness,  'so 
extraordinary  a  man. 'J  In  him  was  concentrated  every 
thought  for  everv  want  of  Rome.  Indefatigably  occupied, 
he  inspected,  ordained,  regulated  all  things  ;  in  the  city,  in 
the  army,  for  peace  or  for  war. 

•The  military  renown  anil  Ixild  exploits  of  Montreal  are  acknowledged  by  all  tfic  Italian 
authorities.  One  of  ihom  declares  that,  since  the  time  of  Csesar.  Italy  had  never  known  so 
great  a  captain.  TTie  hioRraphcr  of  Kien/i,  forgetting  ail  the  fificnccs  of  the  splendid  and 
kni|;hlJy  rohber,  seems  to  feel  only  commiseration  for  his  fate,  fic  informs  us,  moreover,  that 
at  'livoli  one  of  his  servants  (perhaps  our  friend,  Rodolph  of  .Saxony),  hearing  his  death,  died 
of  grief  the  following  day. 

tThc  murmur  quietly  sounded.  J  "  Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi,"  lib.  ii.  cap.  23. 
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But  be  was  feebly  supported,  and  tliose  he  employed  were 
lukewarm  and  lethargic.  Still  his  arms  prospered.  Place 
after  place,  fortress  after  fortress,  yielded  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Senator  ;  and  the  cession  of  Palestrina  itself  was 
hourly  expected.  His  art  and  address  were  always  striking- 
ly exhibited  in  difficult  situations,  and  the  reader  cannot  fail 
to  have  noticed  how  conspicuously  they  were  displayed  in  de- 
livering himself  from  the  iron  tutelage  of  his  foreign  mercen- 
aries. Montreal  executed,  his  brothers  imprisoned  (though 
their  lives  were  spared),  a  fear  that  induced  respect  was 
stricken  into  the  breasts  of  those  bandit  soldiers.  Removed 
from  Rome,  and.  under  Annibaldi,  engaged  against  the 
barons,  constant  action  and  constant  success  withheld  those 
necessary  fiends  from  falling  on  their  master  ;  while  Rienzi, 
willing  to  yield  to  the  natural  antipathy  of  the  Romans,  thus 
kept  the  Northmen  from  all  contact  with  the  city  ;  and,  as 
he  boasted,  was  the  only  chief  in  Italy  who  reigned  in  his 
palace  guarded  only  by  his  citizens. 

Despite  his  perilous  situation — ^despite  his  suspicions,  and 
his  fears,  no  wanton  cruelty  stained  his  stern  justice — Mont- 
real and  Pandulfo  di  Guido  were  the  only  state  victims  he 
demanded.  If,  according  to  the  dark  Machiavelism  of 
Italian  wisdom,  the  death  of  those  enemies  was  impolitic,  it 
was  not  in  the  act  but  the  mode  of  doing  it.  A  prince  of 
Bologna  or  of  Milan  would  have  avoided  the  sympath}'  ex- 
cited by  the  scaffold,  and  the  drug  or  the  dagger  would  have 
been  the  safer  substitute  for  the  axe.  But  with  all  his  faults, 
real  and  imputed,  no  single  act  of  that  foul  and  murtherous 
policy,  which  made  the  science  of  the  more  fortunate  princes 
of  Italy,  ever  advanced  the  ambition  or  promoted  the  secur- 
ity of  the  Last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes.  Whatever  his 
errors,  he  lived  and  died  as  became  a  man,  who  dreamed  the 
vain  but  glorious  dream,  that  in  a  corrupt  and  dastard  popu- 
lace he  could  revive  the  genius  of  the  old  republic. 

Of  all  who  attended  on  the  Senator,  the  most  assiduous 
and  the  most  honored  was  still  Angelo  Villani.  Promoted 
to  a  high  civil  station,  Rienzi  felt  it  ns  a  return  of  youth,  to 
find  one  person  entitled  to  his  gratitude  : — he  loved  and 
confided  in  the  youth  as  a  son.  Villani  was  never  absent 
from  his  side,  except  in  intercourse  with  the  various  popular 
leaders  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  in  this  inter- 
course his  zeal  was  indefatigable; — it  seemed  even  to  prey 
upon  his  health  ;  and  Rienzi  chid  him  fondly  whenever, 
starting  from  his  own  reveries,  he  beheld  the  abstracted  eye 
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and  tlic  livid  paleness  which  had  succeeded  the  sparkle  and 
bloom  of  youth. 

Such  chiding  the  young  man  answered  only  by  the  same 
unvarying  words  — 

"  Senator,  I  have  a  great  trust  to  fulfil ; "  and  at  these 
words  he  smiled. 

One  day,  Villani,  while  with  the  Senator,  said  rather 
abruptly,  *'  Do  you  remember,  my  lord,  that  before  Viterbo, 
I  acquitted  myself  so  in  arms,  that  even  the  Cardinal  d'Al- 
bornoz  was  pleased  to  notice  me  ?  " 

"  I  remember  your  valor  well,  Angelo  ;  but  why  the 
question  ? " 

"  Mv  lord,  Bellini,  the  captain  of  the  guard  of  the  Capi- 
tol, is  dangerously  ill." 

"I  know  it." 

"  Whom  can  my  lord  trust  at  the  post  ? " 

"Why,  the  lieutenant." 

"What  I — a  soldier  that  has  served  under  the  Orsini !" 

"True.     Well  !  there  is  Tommaso  Filangieri." 

"  An  excellent  man  ;  but  is  he  not  kin  by  blood  to  Pan- 
dulfo  di  Guido  ?  " 

"  Ay — is  he  so  ?  It  must  be  thought  of.  Hast  thou  any 
friend  to  name?  "said  the  senator,  smiling.  "  Methinks 
thy  cavils  point  that  way." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Villani,  coloring  ;  "  I  am  too  young, 
perhaps  ;  but  the  post  is  one  that  demands  fidelity  more 
than  it  docs  years.  Shall  I  own  it  ? — My  tastes  are  rather 
to  serve  thee  with  my  sword  than  with  my  pen." 

"  Wilt  thou,  indeed,  accept  the  office  ?  It  is  of  less  dig- 
nity and  emolument  than  the  one  you  hold  ;  and  you  are 
full  young  to  lead  these  stubborn  spirits." 

"  Senator,  I  led  taller  men  than  they  are  to  the  assault 
at  Viterbo.  But  be  it  as  seems  best  to  your  superior  wis- 
dom. Whatever  you  do,  I  pray  you  to  be  cautious.  If  you 
select  a  traitor  to  the  command  of  the  Capitol  guard  ! — I 
tremble  at  the  thought  !" 

"  By  my  faith,  thou  dost  turn  pale  at  it,  dear  boy ;  thy 
affection  is  a  sweet  drop  in  a  bitter  draught.  Whom  can  I 
choo.se  better  than  thee  ? — thou  shalt  have  the  post,  at  least 
during  Bellini's  illness.  I  will  attend  to  it  to-day.  The 
business,  too,  will  less  fatigue  thy  young  mind  than  that  which 
now  employs  thee.     Thou  art  ovcr-labf^rcd  in  our  cause." 

"  Senator,  I  can  but  repeat  my  usual  answer — I  have  a 
great  trust  to  fulfil !  " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
I"  The  Tax. 

These  formidable  conspiracies  quelled,  the  barons  nearly- 
subdued,  and  three  parts  of  the  papal  territory  reunited  to 
Rome,  Rienzi  now  deemed  he  miglit  safely  execute  one  of 
his  favorite  projects  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of 
his  native  city  ;  and  this  was  to  raise  and  organize  in  each 
quarter  of  Rome  a  Roman  Legion.  Armed  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  institutions,  he  thus  trusted  to  establish 
amongst  her  own  citizens  the  only  soldiery  requisite  for 
Rome. 

But  so  base  were  the  tools  with  which  this  great  man 
was  condemned  to  Avork  out  his  noble  schemes,  that  none 
could  be  found  to  serve  their  own  country,  without  a  pay 
equal  to  that  demanded  by  foreign  hirelings.  Vv^ith  the 
insolence  so  peculiar  to  a  race  that  has  once  been  great, 
each  Roman  said, — "  Am  I  not  better  than  a  German  ?— Pay 
me,  then,  accordingly." 

The  Senator  smothered  his  disgust — he  had  learned  at 
last  to  know  that  the  age  of  the  Catos  was  no  more.  From 
a  daring  enthusiastic,  experience  had  converted  him  into  a 
practical  statesman.  The  legions  were  necessary  to  Rome 
— they  were  formed — gallant  their  appearance  and  faultless 
their  caparisons.  How  were  they  to  be  paid  ?  There  was 
but  one  means  to  maintain  Rome — Rome  must  be  taxed, 
A  gabelle  was  put  upon  wine  and  salt. 

The  proclamation  ran  thus  : — 

"  Romans !  raised  to  the  rank  of  j'our  Senator,  my 
whole  thought  has  been  for  your  liberties  and  welfare  ;  al- 
ready treason  defeated  in  the  city,  our  banners  triumphant 
without,  attest  the  favor  with  which  the  Deity  regards  men 
who  seek  to  unite  liberty  with  law.  Let  us  set  an  example 
to  Italy  and  the  world  !  Let  us  prove  that  the  Roman 
sword  can  guard  the  Roman  Forum  !  In  each  rione  of  the 
city  is  provided  a  legion  of  the  citizens,  collected  from  the 
traders  and  artisans  of  the  town  ;  they  allege  that  they  can- 
not leave  their  callings  without  remuneration.  Your  Sena- 
tor calls  upon  you  willingly  to  assist  in  your  ow^n  defence. 
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He  has^iven  you  liberty  ;  he  has  restored  to  you  peace; 
your  oppressors  are  scattered  over  the  earth.  He  asks  you 
now  to  prescj-vc  the  treasures  you  have  gained.  To  be  free, 
vou  must  sacrifice  something;  for  freedom,  wliat  sacrifice 
too  great!  Confident  of  your  support,  I  at  length,  for  the 
first  time,  exert  the  right  intrusted  to  me  by  office — and  for 
Rome's  salvation  I  tax  tlie  Romans  !  " 

Then  followed  the  announcement  of  the  gabelle. 

The  proclamation  was  set  up  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares. Round  one  of  the  placards  a  crowd  assembled. 
Their  gestures  were  vehement  and  unguarded — their  eyes 
sparkled — they  conversed  low,  but  eagerly. 

"  He  dares  to  tax  us,  then  !  Why,  the  barons  or  the 
pope  could  not  do  more  that  that  I " 

"Shame!  shame!"  cried  a  gaunt  female;  "we,  who 
were  his  friends  !     How  are  our  little  ones  to  get  bread  ? " 

"  He  should  have  seized  the  pope's  money  ! "  quoth  an 
honest  wine-vender. 

'*  Ah  :  Pandulfo  di  Guido  would  have  maintained  an 
army  at  his  own  cost.  He  was  a  rich  man.  What  insolence 
in  the  innkeeper's  son  to  be  a  Senator  !  " 

"  We  are  not  Romans  if  we  suffer  this  !"  said  a  deserter 
from  Palestrina. 

"  Fellow-citizens  I "  exclaimed  gruffly  a  tall  man,  who  had 
hitherto  been  making  a  clerk  read  to  him  the  particulars  of 
the  tax  imposed,  and  whose  heavy  brain  at  length  under- 
stood that  wine  was  to  be  made  dearer — "  Fellow-citizens, 
we  must  have  a  new  revolution  !  This  is  indeed  gratitude  ! 
What  have  we  benefited  by  restoring  this  man  ?  Are  we 
always  to  be  ground  to  the  dust  ?  To  pay — pay — pay  !  Is 
that  all  we  are  fit  for  ?  " 

"  Hark  to  Cecco  del  Vecchio  !  " 

"  No,  no  ;  not  now,"  growled  tiie  smith.  "To-night  the 
artificers  have  a  special  meeting.     We'll  see — we'll  see  !  " 

A  young  man  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  had  not  been  be- 
fore observed,  tctuchcd  the  smith. 

'*  Whoever  storms  the  Capitol  the  day  after  to-morrow 
at  the  dawn,"  he  whispered,  "shall  find  the  guards  absent !" 

He  was  gone  before  the  smith  could  look  round. 

The  same  night  Rienzi,  retiring  tn  rest  said  to  Angein 
Villani  — "A  bold  but  necessary  measure  this  of  mine! 
How  do  the  people  take  it  ?  " 

"  They  murmur  a  litt?3,  bv.:  seem  to  recognize  the  neces- 
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sity.  Ceccc^del  Veccliio  7vas  the  loudest  grumbler,  but  is 
now  the  loudest  approver." 

"  The  man  is  rough  ;  he  once  deserted  me  ; — but  then 
that  fatal  excommunication  !  He  and  the  Romans  learned 
a  bitter  lesson  in  that  desertion,  and  experience  has,  I  trust, 
taught  them  to  be  honest.  Well,  if  this  tax  be  raised 
quietly,  in  two  years  Rome  will  be  again  the  Oueen  of 
Italy  ; — her  army  manned — her  republic  formed  ;  and  then 
—then " 

"  Then  what,  Senator  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  my  Angelo,  Cola  di  Rienzi  may  die  in 
peace  !  There  is  a  want  which  a  profound  experience  of 
power  and  pomp  brings  at  last  to  us — a  want  gnawing  as 
that  of  hunger,  wearing  as  that  of  sleep! — my  Angelo^  it  is 
the  want  to  die  !  " 

"  My  lord,  I  would  give  this  right  hand,"  cried  Villani, 
earnestly,  "  to  hear  vou  sav  you  were  attached  to  life!  " 

"  You  are  a  good  ycjuth,  Angelo  !  "  said  Rienzi,  as  he 
passed  to  Nina's  chamber  ;  and  in  her  smile  and  wistful 
tenderness,  forgot  for  a  while — that  he  was  a  great  man  ! 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
The  Threshold  of  the  Event. 


The  next  morning  the  Senator  of  Rome  held  high  court 
in  the  Capitol.  From  Florence,  from  Padua,  from  Pisa, 
even  from  Milan  (the  dominion  of  the  Visconti),  from 
Genoa,  from  Naples — came  ambassadors  to  welcome  his  re- 
turn, or  to  thank  him  for  having  freed  Italy  from  the  free- 
booter De  Montreal.  Venice  alone,  who  held  in  her  pay 
the  Grand  Company,  stood  aloof.  Never  had  Rienzi 
seemed  more  prosperous  and  more  powerful,  and  never 
had  he  exhibited  a  more  easy  and  cheerful  majesty  of  de- 
meanor. 

Scarce  was  the  audience  over,  when  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Palestrina.  The  town  had  surrendered,  the  Colonna 
had  departed,  and  the  standard  of  the  Senator  waved  from 
the  walls  of  the  last  hold  of  the  rebellious  barons.  Rome 
might  now  at  length  consider  herself  free,  and  not  a  foe 
seemed  left  to  menace  the  repose  of  Rienzi. 
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The  court  dissolved.  The  Senator,  elated^and  joyous, 
repaired  towards  his  private  apartments,  previous  to  the 
banquet  given  to  the  ambassadors.  Villani  met  him  with 
his  wonted  sombre  aspect. 

"  No  sadness  to-day,  my  Angelo,"  said  the  senator,  gaily  ; 
"  Palestrina  is  ours  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  such  news,  and  to  see  my  lord  of  so 
fair  a  mien,"  answered  Angelo.  "  Does  he  not  now  desire 
life  ?  " 

"Till  Roman  virtue  revives,  perhaps — yes!  But  thus 
are  we  fools  of  Fortune  ;  — to-day  glad — to-morrow  de- 
jected !  " 

"To-morrow,"  repeated  Villani,  mechanically;  "ay — 
to-morrow  perhaps  dejected  !  " 

"  Thou  playeSt  with  my  words,  boy,"  said  Rienzi,  half 
angrily,  as  he  turned  away. 

But  Villani  heeded  not  the  displeasure  of  his  lord. 

The  banquet  was  thronged  and  brilliant ;  and  Rienzi 
that  day,  without  an  effort,  played  the  courteous  host. 

Milanese,  Paduan,  Pisan,  Neapolitan,  vied  with  each 
otiier  in  attracting  the  smiles  of  the  potent  Senator.  Prod- 
igal were  their  complimenfs — lavish  their  promises  of  sup- 
p(;rt.     No  monarch  in  Italy  seemed  more  securely  throned. 

The  banquet  was  over  (as  usual  on  state  occasions)  at  an 
early  hour  ;  and  Rienzi,  somewhat  heated  with  wine,  strolled 
ff)rth  alone  from  the  Capitol.  Bending  his  solitary  steps 
towards  the  Palatine,  he  saw  the  pale  and  veil-like  mists 
that  succeed  the  sunset,  gather  over  the  wild  grass  which 
waves  above  the  palace  of  the  Cajsars.  On  a  mound  of 
ruins  (column  and  arch  overthrown)  he  stood,  with  folded 
arms,  musing  and  intent.  In  the  distance  lay  the  melan- 
choly tombs  of  the  Campagna,  and  the  circling  hills,  crested 
with  the  purple  hues,  soon  to  melt  beneath  the  star-light. 
Not  a  breeze  stirred  the  dark  cypress  and  unwaving  pine. 
There  was  something  awful  in  the  stillness  of  the  skies, 
hushing  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  earth  below.  Many 
and  mingled  were  the  thoughts  that  swept  over  Ricnzi's 
breast  ;  memory  was  busy  at  his  heart.  How  often,  in  his 
youth,  had  he  trodden  the  same  spot ! — what  visions  had  he 
nursed! — what  hopes  conceived  !  In  the  turbulence  of  his 
later  life.  Memory  had  long  slept ;  but  at  that  hour  she  re- 
asserted her  shadowy  reign  with  a  despotism  that  seemed 
prophetic.  He  was  wandering — a  boy,  with  his  young 
brother,  hand  in   hand,  by   the   river-side  at  eve  :  anon  he 
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saw  a  pale  face  and  gory  side,  and  once  more  uttered  his 
imprecations  of  revenge  !  His  first  successes,  liis  virgin 
triumphs,  his  secret  love,  his  fame,  his  power,  his  reverses, 
the  hermitage  of  Maiella,  the  dungeon  of  Avignon,  the  tri- 
umphal return  to  Rome, — all  swept  across  his  breast  with 
a  distinctness  as  if  he  were  living  those  scenes  again! — and 
noiu  ! — he  shrunk  from  the  present,  and  descended  the  hill. 
The  moon,  already  risen,  shed  her  light  over  the  Forum,  as 
he  passed  through  its  mingled  ruins.  By  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  two  figures  suddenly  emerged;  the  moonlight  fell 
upon  their  faces,  and  Rienzi  recognized  Cecco  del  Vecchio 
and  Angelo  Villani.  They  saw  him  not  ;  but,  eagerly  con- 
versing, disappeared  by  the  arch  of  Trajan. 

''Villani  !  ever  active  in  my  service  !"  thought  the  Sen- 
ator ;  "  methinks  this  morning  I  spoke  to  him  harshly — it 
was  churlish  in  me  !  " 

He  re-entered  the  place  of  the  Capitol — ^he  stood  by  the 
staircase  of  the  Lion  ;  there  was  a  red  stain  upon  the  pave- 
ment, unobliterated  since  Montreal's  execution,  and  the 
Senator  drew  himself  aside  with  an  inward  shudder. .  Was 
it  the  ghastly  and  spectral  light  of  the  ]Moon,  or  did  the  face 
of  that  old  Egyptian  Monster  wear  an  aspect  that  was  as  of 
life  ?  The  stony  eyeballs  seem.ed  bent  upon  him  with  a 
malignant  scowl  ;  and  as  he  passed  on,  and  looked  behind, 
they  appeared  iilmost  preternaturallv  to  follow  his  steps.  A 
chill,  he  knew  not  why,  sank  into  his  heart.  He  hastened 
to  regain  his  palace.     The  sentinels  made  way  for  him. 

"  Senator,"  said  one  of  them,  doubtingly,  "  Messere 
Angelo  Villani  is  our  new  captain — we  are  to  obey  his 
orders  ? " 

"  Assuredly,"  returned  the  senator,  passing  on.  The 
man  lingered  uneasily,  as  if  he  would  have  spoken  ;  but 
Rienzi  observed  it  not.  Seeking  his  chamber,  he  found 
Nina  and  Irene  waiting  for  him.  His  heart  yearned  to  his 
wife.  Care  and  toil  had  of  late  driven  her  from  his  thoughts, 
and  he  felt  it  remorsefully,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  noble 
face,  softened  by  the  solicitude  of  untiring  and  anxious- 
love. 

"  Sweetest,"  said  he,  winding  his  arms  around  her  ten- 
derly, "  thy  lips  never  chide  me,  but  thine  eyes  sometimes 
do  !  We  have  been  apart  too  long.  Brighter  days  dawn 
upon  us,  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to  thank  thee  for  all  tliv 
care.  And  you,  my  fair  sister,  you  smile  on  me  ! — ah,  you 
have  heard  that  your  lover,  ere  this,  is  released  by  the  ces- 
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sion  of  Palcstrina,  und  to-inono\v's  sun  will  sec  him  at  your 
feet.  Despite  all  the  cares  of  the  clay,  I  reineuibered  thee, 
my  Irene,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  bring-  back  the  blush  to 
th;it  pale  cheek.  Come,  come,  we  shall  be  happy  again  !" 
And  with  that  domestic  fondness  common  to  him,  when 
harsher  thoughts  permitted,  he  sate  himself  beside  the  two 
persons  dearest  to  his  hearth  and  heart. 

"So  happy — if  we  could  have  many  hours  like  this!" 
murmured  Nina,  sinking  on  his  breast.  ''Yet  sometimes 
I  wish " 

"And  I  too,"  interrupted  Rienzi  ;  "fori  read  thy  wo- 
man's thought — /  too  sometimes  wish  that  fate  had  placed 
lis  in  the  lowlier  valleys  of  life  !  But  it  may  come  yet  !  Irene 
wedded  to  Adrian — Rome  married  to  Liberty — and  then, 
Xinji,  methinks  you  and  I  would  find  some  quiet  hermitage, 
and  talk  over  old  gauds  and  triumphs,  as  of  a  summer's 
dream.  Beautiful,  kiss  me  !  Couldst  thou  resign  these 
pomps  ?" 

"  For  a  desert  with  thcCy  Cola  !  " 

"  Let  me  reflect,"  resumed  Rienzi  ;  "  is  not  to-day  the 
seventh  of  October  ?  Yes  !  on  the  seventh,  be  it  noted,  my 
foes  yielded  to  my  i)ower!  Seven!  my  fated  number, 
whether  ominous  of  good  or  evil  !  Seven  months  did  I 
reign  as  Tribuire — seven  *  years  was  I  absent  as  an  exile  ; 
to-morrow,  that  sees  me  without  an  enemy,,  completes  my 
seventh  week  of  return  !  " 

"And  seven  was  the  number  of  the  crowns  the  Roman 
Convents  and  the  Roman  Council  awarded  thee,  after  the 
ceremony  which  gave  thee  the  knightho(jd  of  the  Santo 
Spirito  I  "  \  said  Nina,  adding,  with  woman's  tender  wit,  "the 
brightest  association  of  all !  " 

"Follies  seem  these  thouglits  to  others,  and  to  philoso- 
phy, in  truth,  they  are  so,"  said  Rienzi;  "  but  all  my  life 
long,  omen  and  type  and  shadtnv  have  linked  themselves  to 
action  and  event  ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  other  men  hath 
not  been  mine.  Life  itself  a  riddle,  why  should  ridd:es 
amaze  us  ?  The  Future  .'—whixi  mystery  in  the  very  word  ! 
Had  we  lived  all  through  the  Past,  since  Time  was,  our  pro- 

*  There  was  the  lapse  of  one  year  between  the  release  of  Rienzi  from  A"ignon,  and  his  tri- 
umphal return  to  Rome — a  year  chiefly  spent  in  the  campaign  of  Albornoz. 

+  This  sufiersiition  had  an  excuse  in  Strang':  historical  coinciflcnces  ;  and  the  number  seven 
was  indee'i  to  Kienzi  what  the  3d  of  September  was  to  Cromwell.  The  ceremony  of  the  seven 
rrowns  which  he  received  after  his  knighthood,  on  the  nature  of  which  ridiculous  ignorance 
has  been  shown  by  many  recent  writ<.-r«,  w.hs,  in  fact,  principally  a  religious  and  typical  dona- 
tion 'svmlolical  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  conferred  by  the  heads  of  convents  ;  and  that 
part  of  the  ceremony  which  was  political,  was  republican,  not  regal. 
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foundest  experience  of  a  thousand  ages  could  not  give  us  a 
guess  of  the  events  that  wait  the  very  moment  we  are  about 
to  enter!  Thus  deserted  by  Reason,  what  wonder  that  we 
recur  to  the  Imagination,  on  which,  by  dream  and  symbol, 
God  sometimes  paints  the  likeness  of  things  to  come  ?  Who 
can  endure  to  leave  the  Future  all  unguessed,  and  sit  tamely 
down  to  groan-  under  the  fardel  of  the  Present  ?  No,  no  ! 
that  which  the  foolish-wise  call  Fanaticism,  belongs  to  the 
same  part  of  us  as  Hope.  Each  but  carries  us  onward — 
from  a  barren  strand  to  a  glorious,  if  unbounded  sea.  Each 
is  the  yearning  for  the  Great  Beyond,  which  attests  our 
immortality.  Each  has  its  visions  and  chimeras — some  false, 
but  some  true  !  Verily,  a  man  who  becomes  great  is  often 
but  made  so  by  a  kind  of  sorcery  in  his  own  soul — a  Pythia 
which  prophesies  that  he  shall  be  great — and  so  renders  the 
life  one  effort  to  fulfil  the  warning !  Is  this  folly  ? — it  were 
so,  if  all  things  stopped  at  the  grave  !  But  perhaps  the  very 
sharpening,  and  exercising,  and  elevating  the  faculties  here 
— tliough  but  for  a  bootless  end  07i  earth — may  be  designed 
to  fit  the  soul,  thus  quickened  and  ennobled,  to  some  high 

destiny  beyond  the  earth  !     Who  can  tell  ?  not  I  ! Let  us 

pray!'" 

While  the  Senator  was  thus  employed,  Rome  in  her 
various  quarters  presented  less  holy  and  quiet  scenes. 

In  the  fortress  of  the  Orsini  lights  flitted  to  and  fro, 
through  the  gratings  of  the  main  court.  Angelo  Villani 
might  be  seen  stealing  from  the  postern  gate.  Another 
hour,  and  the  moon  was  high  in  heaven  ;  toward  the  ruins 
of  the  Colosseum,  men,  whose  dress  bespoke  them  of  the 
"lowest  rank,  were  seen  creeping  from  lanes  and  alleys,  two 
by  two  ;  from  these  ruins  glided  again  the  form  of  the  son 
of  Montreal.  Later  yet — the  moon  is  sinking — a  gray  light 
breaking  in  the  East — and  the  gates  of  Rome,  by  St.  John 
of  Lateran,  are  open  !  Villani  is  conversing  with  the  sen- 
tries !  The  moon  has  set — the  mountains  are  dim  with  a 
mournful  and  chilling  haze — Villani  is  before  the  palace  of 
the  Capitol — the  only  soldier  there  !  Where  are  the  Roman 
legions  that  were  to  guard  alike  the  freedom  and  the  de- 
liverer of  Rome  ? 
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CHAPTER  THE   LAST. 

The  Close  of  the  Cliase. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  Stli  of  October,  1354.  Rienzi, 
who  rose  bethnes,  stirred  restlessly  in  his  bed.  "It  is  yet 
earlv,"  he  said  to  Nina,  whose  soft  arm  was  round  his  neck  ; 
"none  of  my  people  seem  to  be  astir.  Howbeit,  vty  day 
begins  before  theirs."' 

**  Rest  yet,  my  Cola;  you  want  sleep." 

"  No ;  I  feel  feverish,  and  this  old  pain  in  the  side  tor- 
ments me.     I  have  letters  to  write." 

"  Let  me  be  your  secretary,  dearest,"  said  Nina. 

Rienzi  smiled  affectionately  as  he  rose  ;  he  repaired  to 
his  closet  adjoining  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  used  the 
bath,  as  was  his  wont.  Then  dressing  himself,  he  returned 
to  Nina,  who,  already  loosely  robed,  sate  by  the  writing- 
table,  ready  for  lier  office  of  love. 

"  How  still  are  all  things !  "  said  Rienzi.  "  What  a  cool 
and  delicious  prelude,  in  these  early  hours,  to  the  toilsome 
day." 

Leaning  over  his  wife,  he  then  dictated  different  letters, 
interrupting  the  task  at  times  by  such  observations  as 
crossed  his  mind. 

"  So,  now  to  Annibaldi  !  By  the  way,  young  Adrian 
should  join  us  to-day  ;  how  I  rejoice  for  Irene's  sake  !  " 

"  Dear  sister — yes  !  she  loves — if  any,  Cola,  can  so  love 
— as  we  do." 

"Well,  but  to  your  task,  my  fair  scribe.  Ila  !  what 
noise  is  that  ?  I  hear  an  armed  step — the  stairs  creak — 
some  one  shouts  my  name." 

Rienzi  flew  to  his  sword  !  the  door  was  thrown  rudely 
open,  and  a  figure  in  complete  armor  appeared  within  the 
chamber. 

"  How  !  what  means  this?"  said  Rienzi,  standing  before 
Nina,  with  his  drawn  sword. 

The  intruder  lifted  his  vizor — it  was  Adrian  Colonna. 

"  Fly,  Rienzi  I — hasten,  signora  !  Thank  heaven,  I  can 
save  ye  yet  I  Myself  and  train  released  by  the  capture  of 
Palestrina,  the  pain  of  my  wound  detained  me  last  night  at 
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Tivoli.  The  town  was  filled  with  armed  men — not  thine. 
Senator.  I  heard  rumors  that  alarmed  me. — I  resolved  to 
proceed  onward — I  reached  Rome  :  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  wide  open  !  " 

"How!" 

"  Voiir  guard  gone.  Presently  I  came  upon  a  band  of 
the  retainers  of  the  Savelli.  My  insignia,  as  a  Colonna, 
misled  them.  I  learned  that  this  very  liour  some  of  your 
enemies  are  within  the  city,  the  rest  are  on  their  march — 
the  people  themselves  arm  against  you.  In  the  (jbscurer 
streets  I  passed  through,  the  mob  were  already  forming. 
They  took  me  for  thy  foe,  and  shouted.  I  came  hither — 
thy  sentries  have  vanished.  The  private  door  below  is  un- 
barred and  open.  Not  a  soul  seems  left  in  thy  palace. 
Haste— lly — save  thyself  !     Where  is  Irene  ?  " 

"  The  Capitol  deserted  ! — impossible  !  "  cried  Rienzi. 
He  strode  across  the  chambers  to  the  ante-room,  where  his 
night-guard  usually  waited — it  was  empty  !  He  passed 
hastily  to  Villani's  room — it  was  untenanted  !  He  would 
have  passed  farther,  but  the  doors  were  secured  without. 
It  was  evident  that  all  egress  had  been  cut  off,  save  by  the 
private  door  below,— and  that  had  been  left  open  to  admit 
his  murtherers. 

He  returned  to  his  room — Nina  had  already  gone  to 
rouse  and  prepare  Irene,  whose  chamber  was  on  the  other 
side,  within  one  of  their  own. 

"Quick,  Senator!"  said  Adrian.  "  Methinks  there  is 
yet  time.  We  must  make  across  to  the  Tiber.  I  have  sta- 
tioned my  faithful  squires  and  Northmen  there.  A  boat 
waits  us.' 

"  Hark  !  "  interrupted  Rienzi,  whose  senses  had  of  late 
been  preternaturally  quickened.  "  I  hear  a  distant  shout — ■ 
a  familiar  shout,  '  Viva  '1  Popolo  ! '  Why,  so  say  I  !  These 
must  be  friends." 

"Deceive  not  thvself  ;  thou  hast  scarce  a  friend  at  Rome." 

"Hist!"  said  Rienzi,  in  a  whisper;  "bave  Nina — save 
Irene.     I  cannot  accompany  thee." 

"Art  thou  mad  ?" 

"No,  but  fearless.  Besides,  did  I  accompany,  I  might 
but  destroy  you  all.  Were  I  found  with  you,  you  would  be 
massacred  with  me.  Without  me  ve  are  safe.  Yes,  even 
the  Senator's  wife  and  sister  have  provoked  no  revenge. 
Save  them,  noble  Colonna  !  Cola  di  Rienzi  puts  his  trust 
in  God  alone  !  " 
20 
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By  tliis  time  Nina  had  returned  ;  Irene  with  her.  Afar 
was  heard  the  tramp— steady— slow — gatliering— of  the  fa- 
tal imillitude. 

"Now,  Cola,"  said  Nina,  with  a  bold  and  cheerful  air, 
and  she  took  her  husband's  arm,  while  Adrian  had  already 
found  his  charge  in  Irene. 

"Ves,  noli',  Nina!"  said  Rienzi  ;  "at  length  wc  part! 
If  this  is  my  last  hour — /;/  my  last  hour  I  pray  God  to  bless 
and  shield  thee  !  for  verily,  thou  hast  been  my  exceeding 
solace — provident  as  a  parent,  tender  as  a  child,  the  smile 
of  my  hearth,  the — the " 

Kienzi  was  almost  unmanned.  Emotions,  deep,  convict- 
ing, unspeakably  fond  and  grateful,  literally  choked  his 
speech. 

"  What !  "  cried  Nina,  clinging  to  his  breast,  and  parting 
her  hair  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sought  his  averted  face. 
"Part  ! — never!  This  is  my  place — all  Rome  shall  not  tear 
me  from  it !  " 

Adrian,  in  despair,  seized  her  hand,  and  attempted  to 
drag  her  thence. 

"Touch  me  not,  sir!"  said  Nina,  v.aving  her  arm  with 
angry  majesty,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  as  a  lioness,  whom 
the  huntsmen  would  sever  from  her  young.  "  I  am  the  wife 
of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  the  great  Senator  of  Rome,  and  by  his 
side  will  I  live  and  die  !  " 

"Take  her  hence  :  quick  ! — quick  !  I  hear  the  crowd  ad- 
vancing." 

Irene  tore  herself  from  Adrian,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Ri- 
enzi— she  clasped  his  knees. 

"  Come,  my  brother,  come  !  Why  lose  these  precious 
moments?  Rome  forbids  you  to  cast  away  a  life  in  which 
her  very  self  is  bound  up." 

"  Right,  Irene  ;  Rome  is  bound  up  with  me,  and  we  will 
rise  or  lall  together! — no  more  !  " 

"  Vou  destroy  us  all!"  said  Adrian,  with  generous  and 
impatient  warmth.  *"  A  few  minutes  more,  and  we  are  lost. 
Rash  man  !  it  is  not  to  fall  by  an  infuriated  mob  that  you 
have  been  presenx-d  from  so  many  dangers." 

"  I  believe  it !  "  said  the  Senator,  as  his  tall  form  seemed 
to  dilate  as  with  the  greatness  of  his  own  soul.  "  I  shall  tri- 
umph yet  !  Never  shall  mine  enemies — never  shall  poster- 
ity say  that  a  second  i\v(\(t  Rienzi  abandoned  Rome  !  Hark  ! 
'Viva'l  Popolo!'  still  the  cry  of 'The  People.'  That  cry 
scares  none  but  tyrants  !     I  shall  triumph  and  survive  !  " 
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"And  I  with  thee  !"  said  Nina,  firmly.  Rienzi  paused  a 
moment,  gazed  on  his  wife,  passionately  clasped  her  to  his 
heart,  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  then  said,  "  Nina,  I 
command  thee, — Go  !  " 

"  Never ! " 

He  paused.     Irene's  face,  drowned  in  tears,  met  his  eyes. 

"  We  will  all  perish  with  you,"  said  his  sister  ;  "  you  only, 
Adrian,  you  leave  us  !  " 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  knight,  sadly  ;  "we  will  a// remain  ;" 
and  he  desisted  at  once  from  further  effort. 

There  was  a  dead  but  short  pause,  broken  but  by  a  con- 
vulsive sob  from  Irene.  The  tramp  of  the  raging  thousands 
sounded  fearfully  distinct.  Rienzi  seemed  lost  in  thought 
— then  lifting  liis  head,  he  said,  calmly,  ''  Ye  have  triumphed 
— I  join  ve— I  but  collect  these  papers,  and  follow  you. 
Quick,  Adrian — save  them  !"  and  he  pointed  meaningly  to 
Nina. 

Waiting  no  other  hint,  the  young  Colonna  seized  Nina  in 
his  strong  grasp — with  his  left  hand  he  supported  Irene, 
who  with  terror  and  excitement  was  almost  insensible.  Ri- 
enzi relieved  him  of  the  lighter  load — he  took  his  sister  in 
his  arms,  and  descended  the  winding  stairs.  Nina  remained 
passive — she  heard  her  husband's  step  behind,  it  was  enough 
for  her — she  but  turned  once  to  thank  him  with  her  eyes. 
A  tall  Northman  clad  in  armor  stood  at  tlie  open  door.  Ri- 
enzi placed  Irene,  now  perfectly  lifeless,  in  the  soldier's 
arms,  and  kissed  her  pale  cheek  in  silence. 

"Quick,  my  lord,"  said  tlie  Northman,  "on  all  sides  they 
come  !  "  So  saying,  he  bounded  down  the  descent  with  his 
burthen.  Adrian  followed  with  Nina  ;  the  Senator  paused 
one  moment,  turned  back,  and  was  in  his  room  ere  Adrian 
was  aware  that  he  had  vanished. 

Hastily  he  drew  the  coverlid  from  his  bed,  fastened  it 
to  the  casement  bars,  and  by  its  aid  dropped  (at  a  distance 
of  several  feet)  into  the  balcony  below.  "  I  will  not  die  like 
a  rat," said  he,  "in  the  trap  they  have  set  for  me!  The 
whole  crowd  shall,  at  least,  see  and  hear  me." 

This  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Meanwhile,  Nina  had  scarcely  proceeded  six  paces  be- 
fore she  discovered  that  she  was  alone  with  Adrian. 

"  Ha  !  Cola  I  "  she  cried,  "where  is  he?  he  has  gone  !" 

"  Take  heart,  lady,  he  has  returned  but  for  some  secret 
papers  he  has  forgotten.     He  will  follow  us  anon." 

"  Let  us  wait,  then." 
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"Lady,"  said  Adrian,  griiKlino;  liis  teeth,  "  liear  you  not 
the  crowd? — on,  on!"  and  he  Hew  with  a  swifter  step. 
Nina  struggled  in  liis  grasjD — Love  gave  lier  the  strength  of 
despair.  Witli  a  wild  huigii  she  broke  from  liiiii.  Siie  Hew 
back — the  dt)or  was  closed,  but  unbarred — her  trembling 
hands  lingered  a  moment  round  the  spring.  She  opened  it, 
drew  the  heavy  bolt  across  the  panels,  anil  frustrated  all  at- 
tempt from  Adrian  to  rcgaui  her.  She  was  on  the  stairs, — 
she  was  in  the  room.  Rienzi  was  gone  !  She  fled,  shrieking 
liis  name,  through  the  state  chambers — all  was  desolate. 
She  found  the  doors  opening  on  the  various  passages  that 
admitted  to  the  rooms  below  barred  without,  lireathless 
and  gasping,  she  returned  to  the  chamber.  She  hurried  to 
the  casement — she  perceived  the  method  by  which  he  had 
descended  below — her  brave  heart  told  her  of  his  brave  de- 
sign ;  she  saw  they  were  separated, — "But  the  same 'roof 
holds  us,"  she  cried,  joyously,  "and  our  fate  shall  be  the 
same!"  With  that  thought  she  sank  in  nuitc  patience  on 
the  floor. 

Forming  the  generous  resolve  not  to  abandon  the  faith- 
ful and  devoted  pair  without  another  effort,  Adrian  had 
followed  Nina,  but  too  late — the  door  was  closed  against 
his  efforts.  The  crowd  marched  on — he  heard  their  cry 
change  on  a  sudden — it  was  no  longer  "  l^ivK  jhk  Pkoplk  !  " 
but,  "  Death  to  the  Traitor  !  "  His  attendant  had  already 
disappeared,  and  waking  now  only  to  the  danger  of  Irene, 
the  Colonna  in  bitter  grief  turned  away,  lightly  sped  down 
the  descent,  and  hastened  to  the  river-side,  where  a  boat  and 
his  band  awaited  him. 

The  balcony  on  which  Ricnzi  had  alighted  was  that 
from  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  address  the  peijple 
— it  communicated  with  a  vast  hall  used  on  solemn  oc- 
casions for  state  festivals — and  on  either  side  were  square 
projecting  towers,  whose  grated  casements  looked  into  the 
balcony.  One  of  these  towers  was  devoted  to  the  armory, 
the  other  contained  the  prison  of  Brettone,  the  brother  of 
Montreal.  Beyond  the  latter  tower  was  the  general  prison 
of  the  Capitol.  For  then  the  prison  and  the  palace  were  in 
awful  neighborhood  ! 

The  windows  of  the  hall  were  yet  open — and  Ricnzi 
passed  into  it  from  the  balcony — the  witness  of  the  yester- 
day's banquet  was  still  there — the  wine,  yet  undried,  crim- 
soned the  floor,  and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver  shone  from 
the  recesses.     He    proceeded   at  once  to  the  a'-mory,  and 
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selected  from  the  various  suits  that  which  he  himself  had 
worn  when,  nearly  eight  years  ago,  lie  had  chased  the 
barons  from  tlie  gates  of  Rome.  He  arrayed  himself  in 
mail,  leaving  oniy  his  head  uncovered  ;  and  then  taking  in 
his  right  hand,  from  the  wall,  tiic  great  gonfalon  of  Rome, 
returned  once  more  to  the  hall.  Not  a  man  encountered 
him.  In  that  vast  building,  save  the  prisoners,  and  the 
faithful  Nina,  whose  presence  he  knew  not  of — the  Senator 
was  alone. 

On  they  came,  no  longer  in  measured  order,  as  stream 
after  stream — from  lane,  from  alley,  from  palace  and  from 
hovel — the  raging  sea  received  new  additions.  On  they 
came — their  passions  excited  by  tl^eii"  numbers — women 
and  men,  children  and  malignant  age — in  all  the  awful 
array  of  aroused,  released,  unresisted  physical  strength  and 
brutal  wrath  ;  "  Death  to  the  traitor — death  to  the  tyrant — 
death  to  him  who  taxed  the  people  !  "—Mora  'I  i)'aditorc  die 
ha  fatta  la  gabc/Ia  / — Mora!  "  Such  was  the  cry  of  the  peo- 
ple— such  the  crime  of  the  Senator  !  They  broke  over  the 
low  palisades  of  the  Capitol — they  filled  with  one  sudden 
rush  the  vast  space  ; — a  moment  before  so  desolate, — now 
swarming  wuth  human  beings  athirst  for  blood  ! 

Suddenly  came  a  dead  silence,  and  on  the  balcony 
above  stood  Rienzi — his  head  was  bared  and  the  mornins: 
sun  shone  over  tnat  lordly  brow,  and  the  hair  grown  gray 
before  its  time,  in  the  service  of  that  maddening  multitude. 
Pale  and  erect  he  stood — neither  fear,  nor  anger,  nor  men- 
ace— but  deep  grief  and  high  resolve — upon  his  features  ! 
A  momentary  shauie — a  momentary  awe  seized  the  crowd. 

He  pointed  to  the  gonfalon,  wrought  with  the  republir 
can  motto  and  arms  of  Rome,  and  tlius  he  began  : — 

"  I  too  am  a  Roman  and  a  citizen  ;  hear  me  !  " 

"  Hear  him  not  !  hear  him  not !  his  false  tongue  can 
charm  away  our  senses  !  "  cried  a  voice  louder  than  his  own  ; 
and  Rienzi  recognized  Cecco  del  Vecchio. 

"  Hear  him  not  !  down  with  the  tyrant  !  "  cried  a  more 
shrill  and  youthful  tone  ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  artisan 
stood  Angelo  Villani. 

"Hear  him  not!  death  to  the  death-giver !"  cried  a 
voice  close  at  hand,  and  from  the  grating  of  the  neighbor- 
ing prison  glared  near  upon  him,  as  the  eye  of  a  tiger,  the 
vengeful  gaze  of  tl)e  brother  of  Montreal. 

Then  from  earth  to  heaven  rose  the  roar — "  Down  with 
the  tyrant — down  with  him  who  taxed  the  people  !  " 
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A  shower  of  stones  rattled  on  the  mail  of  the  Senator, 
still  he  stirred  mn.  No  chnni^iiig  muscle  betokened  fear. 
His  persuasion  of  his  own  wonderful  powers  of  eloquence, 
if  he  could  but  be  heard,  inspired  him  yet  with  hope  ;  he 
stood  collected  in  his  own  indi2;naiit,  but  determined 
thou£>:hts  ; — but  the  knowledge  of  that  very  elocjuence  was 
now  his  deadliest  foe.  The  leaders  of  the  multitude  trem- 
bled lest  he  should  be  heard  ;  "  and  douMess,"  says  the  con- 
temporaneous biographer,  '■''  had  he  but  spoken  lie  would  have 
chaui^ed  them  all,  and  the  7uork  been  marred^ 

The  soldiers  of  the  barons  had  already  mixed  themselves 
with  the  throng — more  deadly  weapons  than  stones  aided 
the  wrath  of  the  multitude — darts  and  arrows  darkened  the 
air;  and  now  a  voice' was  heard  shrieking,  "  Way  for  the 
torches!"  And  red  in  the  sunlight  the  torches  tossed  and 
waved,  and  danced  to  and  fro,  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
as  if  the  fiends  were  let  loose  amongst  the  mob  !  And  what 
place  in  hell  hath  fiends  like  those  a  mad  mob  can  furnish  ? 
Straw,  and  wood,  and  litter,  were  piled  hastily  round  the 
great  doors  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  smoke  curled  suddenly 
up,  beating  back  the  rush  of  tlie  assailants. 

Rienzi  was  no  longer  visible,  an  arrow  had  pierced  his 
hand— the  right  hand  that  supported  the  flag  of  Rome-  -the 
right  hand  that  had  given  a  constitution  to  the  republic.  He 
retired  from  the  storm  into  the  desolate  hall. 

"  He  sat  dovvn  ; — and  tears,  springing  from  no  weak  and 
woman  source,  but  tears  from  the  loftiest  fountain  of 
emotion — tears  that  befit  a  warrior  when  his  own  troops  de- 
sert him — a  patriot  when  his  countrymen  rush  to  their  own 
do(;m — a  father  when  his  children  rebel  against  his  love, — 
tears  such  as  these  forced  themselves  from  his  eyes  and  re- 
lieved,—  but  they  chani^rd,  his  heart  ! 

"  Enough,  enough  I  "  he  said,  presently  rising  and  dash- 
ing the  drops  scornfully  away;  "I  have  risked,  dared, 
toiled  enough  for  this  dastard  and  degenerate  race.  I  will 
yet  baffle  their  malice— I  renounce  the  thought  of  which 
they  are  so  little  worthy  ! — Let  Rome  perish  ! — I  feel,  at 
least,  that  I  am  nobler  than  my  country  ! — she  deserves  not 
so  high  a  sacrifice  I" 

With  that  feeling.  Death  lost  all  the  nobleness  of  aspect 
it  had  before  presented  to  him  ;  and  he  resolved,  in  very 
scorn  of  his  ungrateful  foes,  in  very  defeat  of  their  inhuman 
wrath,  to  make  one  effort  for  his  life  I  Jle  divested  himself 
cf  his  glittering  arms  ;  his  address,  his  dexterity,  his  craft, 
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returned  to  him.  His  active  mind  ran  over  the  chances  of 
disguise — of  escape  ; -he  left  the  liall — passed  through  the 
humbler  rooms,  devoted  to  the  servitors  and  menials  found 
in  one  of  them  a  coarse  working  garb  — indued  himself  with 
it — placed  upon  his  head  some  of  the  draperies  and  furni- 
ture of  the  palace,  as  if  escaping  with  them  ;  and  said,  with 
his  old  "  fantastico  riso  "* — "  When  all  other  friends  desert 
me,  I  may  well  forsake  myself  !  "  With  that  he  awaited  his 
occasion. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  burnt  fierce  and  fast;  the  outer 
door  below  was  already  consumed  ;  from  the  apartment  he 
had  deserted  the  fire  burst  out  in  volleys  of  smoke— the 
wood  crackled— the  lead  melted— with  a  crash  fell  the 
severed  gates — the  dreadful  entrance  was  open  to  all  the 
multitude — the  proud  Capitol  of  the  Caesars  was  already 
tottering  to  its  fall  I — Now  was  the  time! — he  passed  the 
flaming  door — the  smouldering  threshold: — he  passed  the 
outer  gate  unscathed — he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 
"  Plenty  of  pillage  within,"  he  said  to  the  bystanders,  in  the 
'R.onvAw  patois,  his  face  concealed  by  his  load — "  Suso,  suso  a 
gliu  traditore  !"t  The  mob  rushed  past  him — he  went  on 
— he  gained  the  last  stair  descending  into  the  open  streets 
— he  was  at  the  last  gate — liberty  and  life  were  before 
him. 

A  soldier  (one  of  his  own)  seized  liim.  "Pass  not — 
whither  goest  thou  ?" 

"Beware,  lest  the  Senator  escape  disguised  !"  cried  a 
voice  behind — it  was  Villani's.  The  concealing  load  was 
torn  from  his  head — Rienzi  stood  revealed  ! 

"  I  am  the  Senator!  "  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice.  "Who 
dare  touch  tlie  Representative  of  the  People  ?  " 

The  multitude  were  round  him  in  an  instant.  Not  led,  but 
rather  hurried  and  whirled  along,  the  Scnat<;r  was  borne  to 
the  Place  of  the  Lion.  With  the  intense  glare  of  the  burst- 
ing;- flames,  the  s:rav  imacre  reflected  a  lin-id  liijht,  and  crlowed 
(that  grim  and  solemn  monument  !)  as  if  itself  of  fire  ! 

There  arrived,  the  crowd  gave  way,  terrified  by  the 
greatness  of  their  victim.  Silent  he  stood,  and  turned  his 
face  around  ;  nor  could  the  squalor  of  his  garb,  nor  tlie  ter- 
ror of  the  hour,  nor  the  proud  grief  of  detection,  abate  the 
majesty  of  his  mien,  or  reassure  the  courage  of  the  thou- 
sands who  gathered,  gazing,  round  him.  The  whole  Capitol, 
wrapped  in  fire,  lighted  with  ghastly  pomp   the    immense 

*  Fant.TSl  c  smi)e  or  laugh.  +  Down,  down  with  the  traitor  I 
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niukitudc.  Down  the  long  vista  of  the  streets  extended  the 
fuM y  ligiit  and  the  serried  throng,  till  the  crowd  closed  with 
the  gleaming  standards  of  the  Colonna-the  Orsini — the 
Savelli  I  Her  true  tyrants  were  marching  into  Rome  !  As 
the  sound  of  their  approaching  horns  and  trumpets  broke 
upon  the  burning  air,  the  mob  seemed  to  regain  their 
courage.  Rien/.i  jircpared  to  speak  ;  his  first  word  was  the 
signal  of  his  own  death. 

"  Die,  tyrant ! "  cried  Cecco  del  Vecchio  ;  and  he  plunged 
his  dagger  in  the  Senator's  breast. 

"Die,  executioner  of  Montreal!"  muttered  Villani  ; 
"thus  the  trust  is  fulfilled  !"  and  his  was  the  second  stroke. 
Then,  as  he  drew  back,  and  saw  the  artisan,  in  all  the 
drunken  fury  of  his  brute  passion,  tossing  up  his  cap,  shout- 
ing aloud,  and  spurning  the  fallen  lion, — the  young  man 
ga^ed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  withering  and  bitter  scorn, 
and  said,  while  he  sheathed  his  blade,  and  slowly  turned  to 
quit  the  crowd — 

"  Fool,  miserable  fool  !  iJwu  and  these  at  least  had  no 
blood  of  kindred  to  avenge  !  " 

They  heeded  not  his  words — they  saw  him  not  depart ; 
for  as  Rienzi,  without  a  word,  without  a  groan,  fell  to  the 
earth — as  the  roaring  waves  of  the  multitude  closed  over 
him — a  voice,  shrill,  sharp,  and  wild,  was  heard  above  all 
the  clamor.  At  the  casement  of  the  palace  (the  casement 
of  her  bridal  chamber)  Nina  stood  ! — through  the  flames 
that  burst  below  and  around,  her  face  and  outstretched  arms 
alone  visible  !  Ere  yet  the  sound  of  that  thrilling  cry 
passed  from  the  air,  down  with  a  mighty  crash  thundered 
that  whole  wing  of  the  Capitol — a  blackened  and  smoulder- 
ing mass ! 

At  that  hour,  a  solitary  boat  was  gliding  swiftly  along 
the  Tiber.  Rome  was  at  a  distance  ;  but  the  lurid  glow  of 
the  conflagration  cast  its  reflection  upon  the  placid  and 
glassy  stream  : — fair  beyond  descri{)tion  was  the  landscape — 
soft  beyond  all  art  of  painter  and  of  poet,  the  sunlight 
quivering  over  the  autumnal  herbage,  and  hushing  into 
tender  calm  the  waves  of  the  golden  river  ! 

Adrian's  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  towers  of  the 
Capitol,  distinguished  by  the  flames  from  the  spires  and 
domes  around  ; — senseless,  and  clasped  to  his  guardian 
breast,  Irene  was  happily  unconscious  of  the  horrors  of  the 
time. 
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"They  dare  not — they  dare  not,"  said  the  brave  Colonna^ 
"touch  a  hair  of  that  sacred  head! — If  Rienzi  fall,  the  liber- 
ties of  Rome  fall  for  ever !  As  those  towers  that  surmount 
the  flames,  the  pride  and  monument  of  Rome,  he  shall  rise 
above  the  dangers  of  the  hour.  Behold,  still  unscathed 
amidst  the  raging  element,  the  Capitol  itself  is  his  emblem  !  " 

Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  a  vast  volume  of  smoke  ob- 
scured the  fires  afar  off,  a  dull  crash  (deadened  by  the  dis- 
tance) travelled  to  his  ear,  and  the  next  moment  the  towers 
on  which  he  gazed  had  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  one 
intense  and  sullen  glare  seemed  to  settle  over  the  atmos- 
phere,— making  all  Rome  itself  the  funeral  pyre  of  the 
Last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes!  • 

ao* 


APPENDIX   I. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 

RIENZI. 

The  principal  authority  from  which  historians  have  taken  their  account  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Rienzi  is  a  very  curious  biography,  by  some  unknown 
contemporary  ;  and  this,  which  is  in  the  Roman  /aiois  o{  the  time,  has  been 
rendered  not  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  French  and  English  reader  by  the  work 
of  Pere  du  Cerceau,  called  "  Conjuration  de  Nicolas  Gabrini,  dit  de  Rienzi,"* 
which  has  at  once  pillaged  and  deformed  the  Roman  Ijiographer.  The  biog- 
raphy I  refer  to  was  published  (and  the  errors  of  the  former  editions  revised) 
by  Muratori  in  his  great  collection  ;  and  has  lately  been  reprinted  separately 
in  an  improved  text,  accompanied  by  notes  of  mucli  discrimination  and  scho- 
lastic taste,  and  a  comment  upon  that  celebrated  poem  of  Petrarch,  "  Spirto 
Gentil,"  which  the  majority  of  Italian  critics  have  concurred  in  considering 
addressed  to  Rienzi,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  arguments  to  the  contrary  by 
the  Abbe  de  Sade. 

This  biography  has  been  generally  lauded  for  its  rare  impartiality.  And 
the  author  does,  indeed,  praise  and  blame  alike  with  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance of  stolid  candor.  The  work,  in  truth,  is  one  of  those  not  uncommon 
proofs,  of  which  Boswell's  "  Johnson  "  is  the  most  striking,  that  a  very  valu- 
able book  may  be  written  by  a  very  silly  man.  The  biographer  of  Rienzi 
appears  more  like  the  historian  of  Rienzi's  clothes,  so  minute  is  he  on  all  de- 
tails of  their  color  and  quality — so  silent  is  he  upon  everything  that  could 
throw  light  upon  the  motives  of  their  wearer.  In  fact,  granting  the  writer 
every  desire  to  be  impartial,  he  is  too  foolish  to  be  so.  It  requires  some  clev- 
erness to  judge  accurately  of  a  very  clever  man  in  very  difficult  circumstances  ; 
and  tiie  worthy  biographer  is  utterly  incapable  of  giving  us  any  clue  to  tlie 
actions  of  Rienzi — utterly  unable  to  explain  the  comluct  of  the  man  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  The  weakness  of  hisvision  causes  him,  there- 
fore, often  to  squint.  We  must  add  to  his  want  of  wisdom  a  want  of  truth, 
which  the  Herodotus-like  simplicity  of  his  style  frequently  conceals.  He 
describes  things  which  had  no  witness  as  precisely  and  distinctly  as  those 
which  he  himself  had  seen.  For  instance,  before  the  death  of  Rienzi,  in 
those  awful  moments  when  the  Senator  was  alone,  unheard,  unseen,  he  coolly 
informs  us  of  each  motion,  and  each  thought  of  Rienzi's,  witli  as  much  detail 
as  if  Rienzi  had  returned  from  the  grave  to  assist  his  narration.  These  obvi- 
ous inventions  have  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  and  others  with  more  good  faith 
than  the  laws  of  evidence  would  warrant.  Still,  however,  to  a  patient  and 
cautious  reader,  the  biography  may  furnish  a  much  better  notion  of  Rienzi's 
character,  than  we  can  glean  from  the  historians  who  have  borrowed  from  it 

•  See,  for  a  specimen  of  the  singular  blunders  of  the  Frenchman's  work,  Appendix  II. 
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piece-meal.  Such  a  reader  will  discard  all  the  writer's  reasonings,  will  think 
little  of  liis  praise  or  blame,  and  rej^ard  only  the  facts  he  narrates,  judi^ing 
them  true  or  tloubtful,  accordinj;  as  the  writer  had  tiie  opi)ortunities  of  beii'g 
himself  the  observer.  'l"hus  examinmg,  the  reader  will  hnd  evidences  sufh- 
cient  of  Rienzi's  genius  and  Kienzi's  failings:  Carefully  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  period  of  his  power  as  Tribune,  and  that  of  his  power  as  Senator, 
he  will  find  the  Tribune  vain,  haugiity,  fond  of  display  ;  but  despiie  the 
reasonin"s  of  the  biographer,  he  will  not  recognize  those  faults  in  the  Sena- 
tor. On  the  other  hand,  he  will  notice  the  difference  between  youth  and 
maturity — hope  and  experience  ;  he  will  notice  in  the  Tribune  vast  ambition, 
great  schemes,  enterprising  activity — which  sober  into  less  gorgeous  and  more 
quiet  colors  in  the  portrait  of  the  Senator.  He  will  find  that  in  neither  in- 
stance did  Rienzi  fall  from  his  own  faults — he  will  find  that  the  vulgar  moral 
of  ambition,  blasted  by  its  own  excesses,  is  not  the  true  moral  of  the  Roman's 
life;  he  will  find  that,  both  in  his  abdication  as  Tribune,  and  his  death  as 
Senator,  Rienzi  fell  from  the  vices  of  the  People.  The  Tribune  was  a  victim 
to  ignorant  cowardice — the  Senator,  a  victim  to  ferocious  avarice.  It  is  this 
which  modern  historians  have  failed  to  represent.  Gibbon  records  rightly, 
that  the  Count  of  Minorbino  entered  Rome  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  sol- 
diers, and  barricadoed  the  quarter  of  the  Colonna — that  the  bell  of  the  Capi- 
tol sounded — that  Rienzi  addressed  the  People — that  they  were  silent  and 
inactive — and  that  Rienzi  then  abdicated  the  government.  But  for  this  he 
calls  Rienzi  "  pusillanimous."  Is  not  tliat  epithet  to  be  applied  to  the  Peo- 
ple? Rienzi  invoked  them  to  move  against  the  Robber — the  People  refused 
to  obey.  Rienzi  wished  to  fight — the  People  refused  to  stir.  It  was  not  the 
cause  of  Rienzi  alone  which  demanded  their  exertions — it  was  the  cause  of 
the  People — theirs^  not  his,  the  shame,  if  one  hunc^red  and  fifty  foreign  sol- 
diers mastered  Rome  ,  overthrew  their  liberties,  and  restored  their  tyrants! 
Whatever  Rienzi's  sins,  whatever  his  unpopularity,  their  freedom,  their  laws, 
their  republic  were  at  stake  ;  and  these  they  surrendered  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hirelings.  This  is  the  fact  that  damns  them  !  But  Rienzi  was  not  un- 
popular when  he  addressed  and  conjured  them  ;  they  found  no  fault  with  him. 
"The  sighs  and  the  groans  of  the  people,"  says  Sismondi,  justly,  "replied 
to  his," — they  could  weep,  but  they  would  not  fight.  This  strange  aj)athy 
the  modern  historians  have  not  accounted  for,  yet  the  principal  cause  was 
obvious — Rienzi  was  cxcommunica/ed !  *     In  stating  the  fact,  these  writers 

*  And  this  curse  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  more  effective  in  the  inst.ince  of  Rienzi.  from 
a  fact  that  it  would  be  mteresting  and  easy  to  establish  :  viz.,  that  he  owed  his  rise  as  much 
to  religious  as  to  civil  causes.  He  aimed  evidently  to  be  a  religious  reformer.  All  his  de- 
vices, ceremonies,  and  watchwords,  were  of  a  religious  character.  The  monks  took  part  with 
his  enterprise,  and  joined  in  the  revolution.  His  letters  are  full  of  mystical  fanaticism.  His 
references  to  ancient  heroes  of  Rome  are  alw.iys  mingled  with  invocations  to  her  Christinn 
Saints.  The  Bible,  at  that  time  little  read  by  the  public  civilians  of  Italy,  is  constantly  in  bis 
hands,  and  his  addresses  studded  wiih  texts.  His  very  garments  were  adorned  with  sacred 
and  mysterious  emblems.  No  doubt,  the  ceremony  of  his  knighthood,  which  Gibbon  ridicules 
as  an  act  of  mere  vanity,  was  but  another  of  his  religious  extravagances  ;  for  he  peculiarly 
dedicated  his  knighthood  to  the  scn'ice  of  the  Santo  .Spirito  ;  and  his  bathing  in  the  va.se  of 
Constantine  was  quite  of  a  piece,  not  with  the  vanity  of  the  Tribune,  but  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  fanatic.  In  fact  they  tried  hard  to  prove  him  a  heretic  ;  but  he  escaped  a  charge 
under  the  mild  Innocent,  »vhich,  a  century  or  two  before,  or  a  century  or  two  afterwards, 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  sent  a  dozen  Rienzis  to  the  stake.  I  have  dwelt  the  more  uj-oii 
this  point,  because,  if  it  be  shown  that  religious  causes  operated  with  those  of  liberty,  we 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  whole  of  that  most  extraordinary  revolution,  and  its  suddenness  is 
infinitely  less  striking.  The  deep  impression  Rienzi  produced  upon  that  populace,  was  thus 
stamped  with  the  spirit  of  the  religious  enthusiast  more  than  that  of  the  classical  demagogue. 
And,  as  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  the  desire  for  temporal  liberty  was  wrmed  and  colored  by 
the  presence  of  a  holier  and  more  spiritual  fervor  : — "The  Good  Estate  "  (Buono  Stato)  of 
Rienzi  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  Good  Cause  of  General  Cromwell. 
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have  seemed  to  think  tliat  excommunication  in  Rome,  in  llie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, produced  no  eiVect  1 — the  elVect  it  did  produce  1  have  endeavored  m 
these  pages  to  convey. 

Tlie  causes  of  the  second  fall  and  final  murder  of  Kienzi  are  equally  mis- 
stated liy  modern  narrators  It  was  from  no  fault  of  liis — no  injuslice,  no 
cruelty,  no  extravagance — it  was  not  Irom  tlie  execution  of  Montreal,  nor 
that  of  Pandulfo  di  Guido — it  was  from  a  gabelle  on  unne  and  salt,  t/iat  he 
jell.  To  preserve  Rome  from  the  tyrants  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  an 
armed  force  ;  to  ]>ay  the  force  a  tax  was  necessary  ;  liie  tax  was  imjiostd — 
and  the  multitude  joined  with  the  tyrants,  and  tlicir  cry  was,  "Peiish  the 
traitor  w// 1?  has  made  the  gabel/e  !  "  This  was  tluir  only  charge — this  the 
only  crime  tliat  their  passions  and  their  fuiy  could  cite  against  him. 

The  faults  of  Rienzi  are  sufficiently  visible,  and  I  have  not  unsparingly 
shown  them  ;  but  we  must  judge  men,  not  according  as  they  ajiproach  yier- 
fection,  but  according  as  their  good  or  bad  cjualities  preponderate^ — their 
talents  or  their  weaknesses — tlie  benefits  they  effected,  the  evil  tl)ey  wrought. 
For  a  man  who  rose  to  so  great  a  power,  Rienzi' s  faults  were  singularly  few — 
crimes  he  committed  none.  He  is  almost  tlie  only  man  who  ever  rose  from 
the  rank  of  a  citizen  to  a  power  equal  to  that  of  monarchs  without  a  single 
act  of  violence  or  treachery.  When  in  power,  lie  was  vain,  ostentatious,  and 
imprudent, — always  an  enthusiast — often  a  fanatic  ;  Init  his  very  faults  had 
greatness  of  soul,  and  his  very  fanaticism  at  once  supported  his  enthusiastic 
daring,  and  proved  his  earnest  lionesty.  It  is  evident  that  no  heinous  charge 
could  be  brought  against  him  even  by  his  enemies,  for  all  the  accusations  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  when  excommunicated,  exiled,  fallen,  were  for  two 
offences,  which  Petrarch  rightly  deemed  the  proofs  of  his  virtue  and  his  glory  : 
first,  for  declaring  Rome  to  be  free  ;  secondly,  for  pretending  tliat  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  right  of  choice  in  the  election  of  the  Roman  emperor.*  Stern, 
just,  and  inflexible,  as  he  was  when  Tribune,  his  fault  was  never  that  oi  wan- 
ton cruelty.  The  accusation  against  him,  made  by  the  gentle  Petrarch,  in- 
deed, was  that  he  was  not  determined  enougli — that  he  did  not  consummate 
the  revolution  by  exterminating  the  patrician  tyrants.  Wiien  Senator,  he  was, 
without  sufficient  ground,  accused  of  avarice  in  the  otherwise  just  and  neces- 
sary execution  of  Montreal. f  It  was  natural  enough  that  his  enemies  and 
the  vulgar  should  suppose  that  he  executed  a  creditor  to  get  rid  of  a  debt ; 
but  it  was  inexcusable  in  later,  and  wiser,  and  fairer  writers  to  repeat  so 
great  acalumny,  without  at  least  adding  the  obvious  suggestion,  that  the  avarice 
of  Rienzi  could  have  been  much  better  gratified  by  sparing  than  by  destroying 
the  life  of  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Europe.  Montreal,  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
would  have  purchased  his  life  at  an  immeasurably  higher  pi  ice  than  the  pal- 
try sum  lent  to  Rienzi  by  his  brothers.  And  this  is  not  a  probable  liypothe- 
sis,  but  a  certain  fact,  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  Montreal,  "  knowing 
that  the  Tribune  was  in  want  of  money,  offered  Kienzi,  that  if  he  would  let 
him  go.  he,  Montreal,  would  furnish  him  with  not  only  twenty  thousand  florins 
[four  times  the  amount  of  Rienzi's  debt  to  him],  but  with  as  many  soldiers 
and  as  much  money  as  he  pleased."  This  offer  Rienzi  did  not  attend  to. 
Would  he  have  rejected  it  had  avarice  been  his  motive?  And  -what  culpable 
injustice  to  mention  the  vague  calumny  without  citing  the  ]iractical  contradic- 

*  The  charge  of  heresy  was  dropped. 

+  Gibbon,  in  mentioning  the  execution  of  Montreal,  omits  to  state  that  Montroal  was  more 
than  suspected  of  conspiracy  and  treason  Vi  restore  the  Colonna.  Matthew  Villani  records  it 
as  a  common  belief  that  such  truK-  was  the  offence  of  the  Provencal.  The  biographer  of  Rienzi 
gives  additional  evidence  of  the  fact.  Gibbon's  knowledge  of  this  time  was  superficial.  As 
cr.e  iiutance  of  this,  he  strangely  enough  represents  Montreal  as  the  head  of  the  firtt  Fre« 
Cciipany  that  desolated  Italy  :  he  took  that  error  from  the  Pire  du  Cerceau. 
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tion  !  When  Gibbon  tells  us,  also,  that  "  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome," 
meaning  Pandulfo,  or  Pandolficcio  cli  Guido,*  was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy, 
he  a  little  exaggerates  the  expression  bestowed  upon  Pandulfo,  whicii  is  that 
of  "  virtuoso  assai  ;  "  and  that  expression,  too,  used  by  a  man  who  styles  the 
robber  Montreal,  "excellente  uomo  — di  quale  fama  suono  per  tutla  la  Italia 
di  virtude  "f  (so  good  a  moral  critic  was  the  writer  !) — but  he  also  altogether 
waives  all  mention  of  the  probabilities  that  are  sufficiently  apparent,  of  the 
scheming  of  Pandulfo  to  supplant  Rienzi,  and  to  obtain  the  "  Signoria  dtl 
•Popolo."  Still,  however,  if  tiie  death  of  Pandulfo  may  be  considered  a  blot 
on  the  memory  of  Rienzi,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  this  which  led  to  his 
own  fate.  The  cry  of  the  mob  surrounding  his  jialacc  was  n^t,  "  Perish  him 
who  executed  Pandulfo,"  it  was — and  this  again  and  again  must  be  carefully 
noted — it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than,  ^'Perish  him  who  has  made  the 
gabeller' 

Gibbon  sneers  at  the  military  skill  and  courage  of  Rienzi.  For  this  sneer 
there  is  no  cause.  His  first  attempts,  his  first  rise,  attested  sufficiently  his 
daring  and  brave  spirit  ;  in  every  danger  he  was  present — never  shrinking 
from  a  foe  so  long  as  he  was  supported  by  the  people.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  Viterbo  wlien  in  the  camji  of  Albornoz,  in  several  feats  of  arms,:}:  and 
his  end  was  that  of  a  hero.  So  much  for  his  courage  ;  as  to  his  military  skill, 
it  would  be  excusable  enough  if  Rienzi— the  eloquent  and  gifted  student, 
called  from  the  closet  and  the  rostrum  to  assume  the  command  of  an  army — 
shi)uld  have  been  deficient  in  the  art  of  war ;  yet,  somehow  or  other,  upon 
the  whole  his  arms  prospered.  He  defeated  the  chivalry  of  Rome  at  her 
gates;  and  if  he  did  not  after  his  victory  inarch  to  Marino,  fur  which  his  bio- 
grapher ^  and  Gibbon  blame  him,  the  reason  is  sufficiently  clear — "  Volea 
pecunia  per  soldati  " — he  'anintcd  77ioiu'y  for  the  soldiers!  Un  his  return  as 
Senator,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  to  besiege  Palestrina,  which  was 
considered  even  by  the  ancient  Romans  almost  imjiregnable  by  position  ;  but 
during  the  few  weeks  he  was  in  power,  Palestrina  yielded  —  all  his  Ofen  ene- 
mies were  defeated  — the  tyrants  expelled — Rome  free  ;  and  this  without  sup- 
port from  any  party,  papal  or  popular,  or,  as  Gibbon  well  exj)resses  it,  "  sus- 
pected by  the  people — abandoned  by  the  prince." 

On  regarding  what  Rienzi  did,  we  must  look  to  his  means,  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  surrounded  him,  to  the  scantiness  of  his  resources.  We  see  a  man 
without  rank,  wealth,  or  friends,  raising  himself  to  the  head  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment in  the  metropolis  of  the  Church — in  the  City  of  the  Eni|)ire.  We 
see  him  reject  any  title  save  that  of  a  popular  magistrate  -establish  at  one 
stroke  a  free  constitution — a  new  code  of  law.  We  see  him  first  ex|>el,  then 
subdue,  the  fiercest  aristocracy  in  Europe — conquer  the  most  stubborn  ban- 
ditti, rule  impartially  the  most  turbulent  ]ieople,  embruted  by  the  violence, 
and  sunk  in  the  corruption  of  centuries.  \Ve  see  him  restore  trade — establish 
order — create  civilization  as  by  a  miracle — receive  from  crowned  heads  homage 
and  congratulation — outwit,  conciliate,  or  awe,  the  wiliest  priesthood  of  the 
papal  diplomacy — and  raise  his  native  city  at  once  to  sudden  yet  acknowledged 
emmence  over  every  other  state;  its  superior  in  arts,  wealth,  and  civilization; 
— we  ask  what  errors  we  are  to  weigh  in  the  opposite  balance,  and  we  lind  an 
unnecessary  ostentation,  a  fanatical  extravagance,  and  a  certain  insolent  stern- 

*  Matthew  Villani  speaks  of  him  as  a  wise  and  good  citizen,  01  great  repute  among  the 
people — and  this,  it  seems,  he  really  was. 

t  "  .An  excellent  man,  whose  fame  for  v,alor  resounded  throughout  all  Italy." 

t  Vita  di  Coladi  Rienzi,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 

§  In  this  the  anonymous  writer  compares  him  gravely  to  Hannibal,  who  knew  how  to  cojt 
quer,  but  not  how  to  use  his  conquest. 
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ness.  Put  what  are  such  offences — wliat  the  splendor  of  a  lianquet,  or  th« 
ceremony  of  knighthood,  or  a  few  arroj^ant  words,  compared  witli  the  vice» 
of  almost  every  prince  vvlio  was  his  contemporary  ?  'I'his  is  tlie  way  to  judy^ 
cliaracter  :  we  must  compare  men  wiili  men,  and  not  willi  ideals  of  what  me.), 
should  lie.  We  look  to  llie  amazinj;  henelits  Rienzi  coiiferrcd  u]5on  his  coun- 
try. We  ask  his  means,  and  see  but  his  own  abilities.  His  treasury  becomes 
impoverished — his  enemies  revolt — the  Church  lakes  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ness— he  is  excommunicated — the  soldiers  refuse  to  fight — the  people  refui-y 
to  assist — the  barons  ravage  the  country — the  ways  are  closed,  the  provisionii 
are  cut  off  from  Rome.*  A  handful  ot  banditti  enter  the  city — Rienzi  pro- 
poses to  resist  them — the  people  desert — heabdicaies.  Uapiiie,  famine,  mas- 
sacre, ensue — they  who  descried  regret,  repent— yet  he  is  si  ill  unassisted, 
alone — now  an  e.vile,  now  a  prisoner,  iiis  own  genius  saves  him  from  every 
peril,  and  restores  him  to  greatness.  He  returns,  the  pope's  legale  refuses 
iiini  arms — the  people  refuse  him  money.  He  re-establi.-lies  law  and  order, 
expels  tlie  tyrants,  renounces  his  former  faults  f — is  prudent,  wary,  provident — - 
reigns  a  few  weeks — taxes  the  people,  in  support  of  tlie  people,  and  is  torn 
to  pieces.  One  day  of  the  rule  tliat  folhnved  is  suflicientto  vindicate  his  reign 
and  avenge  liis  memory — and  for  centuries  aflerwartis,  svhenever  that  wretched 
and  degenerate  populace  dreamed  of  glory  or  sighed  for  justice,  they  recalleci 
the  bright  vision  of  their  own  victim,  and  deplored  the  fate  of  Cola  di  Rienzi. 
That  he  was  not  a  tyrant  is  clear  in  this — when  he  was  dead,  he  was  biilerly 
regrelted.  The  ]ieopIe  never  regret  a  tyrant!  P'rom  the  unpopularity  that 
springs  from  other  faults  there  is  often  a  reaction;  but  there  is  no  reaction 
in  the  populace  towards  their  betrayer  or  oppressor.  A  thousand  biographies 
cannot  decide  upon  the  faults  or  merits  of  a  ruler  like  the  one  fact,  whether 
he  is  beloved  or  lialcd  ten  years  after  he  is  dead.  ]5ut  if  the  ruler  has  been 
murdered  by  the  people,  and  is  tlien  repented  by  them,  their  repentance  is  his 
acquittal. 

I  have  said  that  the  moral  of  the  Tribune's  life,  and  of  this  fiction,  is  not 
the  stale  and  unprofitable  moral  that  warns  the  ambition  of  an  individual.  —  - 
More  vast,  more  solemn,  and  more  useful,  it  addresses  itself  to  nations.  If  7 
judge  not  erringly,  it  proclaims  that,  to  be  great  and  free,  a  People  must 
trust  not  to  individuals  but  themselves — that  there  is  no  sudden  leap  from 
servitude  to  liberty — that  it  is  to  institutions,  not  to  men,  that  they  must 
loo'.c  for  reforms  that  last  beyond  the  hour — that  their  own  passions  are  the 

*  "  Allora  le  strarfe  furo  chiuse,  li  m.issari  de  la  terrc  non  portavano  grano,  ogni  die  nas- 
ceva  nuovo  nimore." — Vita  di  Coin  di  Rienzi,  lib.  i.  c.Tp.  37. 

t  This,  the  .second  period  of  his  power,  has  been  represented  by  Gibbon  and  others  as  thai 
of  his  principal  faults,  and  he  is  evidently  at  this  time  no  favorite  with  his  coiiteniporaneom 
biographer  :  but  looliing  to  what  he  did,  we  find  amazing  dexterity,  prudence,  and  energy  in 
the  most  dilficult  crisis,  and  none  o_f  his  earlier /aiitls.  It  is  irue,  that  he  docs  not  show 
the  same  brilliant  cxlravaijancc  which,  I  suspect,  dazzled  his  contemporaries  more  than  hi.- 
sounder  qualities  :  but  we  find  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  had  conquered  all  his  poweri'iil  cnemiet 
— that  his  eloquence  was  as  great  as  ever — his  promptitude  greater — his  diligence  indetatieabl;; 
— his  foresight  unslumbering.  ''He  alone."  says  the  biographer,  "tarried  on  the  affairs  0/ 
Rome,  but  his  officials  were  .slothful  and  cold."  This  too,  tortured  by  a  painful  disease- 
already — though  yet  young — broken  and  infirm.  The  only  charges  against  lilm,  as  Senator, 
were  the  deaths  of  Montreal  and  Pandulfo  di  <^;uido.  the  imposilif)n  of  the  gabelle,  and  tho 
renunciation  of  his  former  habits  of  rigid  abstinence  for  indulgence  in  wine  .ind  feasting.  Oi 
the  fir-.t  charges,  the  reader  has  already  been  enabled  to  form  a  judgment.  To  the  last,  alas  '. 
the  reader  must  extend  indulgence,  and  for  it  he  may  find  excuse.  We  must  compassionate 
even  more  than  condemn  the  man  to  whom  excitement  iias  become  nature,  and  who  resorlt 
to  the  physical  stimulus,  or  tiie  momcntarv-  Lethe,  when  the  njental  exhilarations  of  hope, 
youth,  and  glory,  liegiti  to  desert  him.  His  alleged  intemperance,  however,  which  the  Ro- 
mans (a  peculiarly  sober  people;  might  perhaps  exaggerate,  and  for  whii  h  he  gave  the  cxcua- 
of  a  thirst  produced  b>-  disease  contracieil  in  the  dungeon  of  Avignon — evidently  and  con- 
fesse.'lydid  not  in  the  least  diminish  his  attention  to  business,  which,  according  to  his  bio- 
grapher, was  at  that  time  greater  than  ever. 
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real  despots  they  shoukl  subdue,  their  own  reason  the  true  regenerator  oi 
abuses.  Witli  a  calm  and  a  noble  people,  the  individual  ambition  of  a  citi- 
zen can  never  effect  evil: — to  be  impatient  of  chains,  is  not  to  be  worthy  of 
freedom — to  murder  a  magistrate  is  not  to  ameliorate  the  laws.*  The  peo- 
ple write  tiieir  own  condenniation  whenever  they  use  characters  of  blood  ; 
and  theirs  alone  the  madness  and  the  crime,  if  they  crown  a  tyrant  or  butcher 
a  victim. 


APPENDIX   II. 


A  WORD  UPON  THE  WORK  BY  PilRE  DU  CERCEAU  AND 
PERE  BRUMOY,  ENTITLED,  "CONJURATION  DE  NICOLAS 
GABRINI,  DIT  DE  RIENZI,   TYRAN  DE  ROME." 

Shortly  after  the  Romance  of  "  Rienzi"  first  appeared,  a  translation  of 
the  biography  compiled  jjy  Cerceau  and  Brunioy  was  published  by  Mr.  Whit- 
taker.  The  translator,  in  a  short  and  courteous  advertisement,  observes, 
'■  That  it  has  always  been  considered  as  a  work  of  authority  ;  and  even  Gib- 
bun  appears  to  have  relied  on  it  without  further  research  ;  "f  .  .  .  .  that, 
'•  as  a  record  of  facts,  therefore,  the  work  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  acce]Uable 
to  the  public."  The  translator  has  fulfilled  his  duty  with  accuracy,  elegance, 
and  spirit, — and  he  must  forgive  me,  if,  in  justice  to  History  and  Rienzi,  I 
point  out  a  very  few  from  amongst  a  great  many  reasons,  why  the  joint  labor 
of  the  two  worthy  Jesuits  cannot  be  considered  either  a  work  of  auLhoriiy,  or 
a  record  of  facts.  The  translator  observes  in  his  preface,  "  that  the  general 
outline  (of  Du  Cerceau's  work)  was  probably  furnished  by  an  Italian  life 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  Rienzi."  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Du  Cer- 
ceau's book  is  little  more  than  a  wretched  paraphrase  of  that  very  Italian  life 
mentioned  by  the  translator, — full  of  blunciers,  from  ignorance  of  the  peculiar 
and  antiquated  dialect  in  which  the  original  is  written,  and  of  assumptions  by 
the  Jesuit  himself,  ^\•llich  rest  upon  no  authority  whatever.  I  will  first  show, 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  what  the  Italians  themselves  think  of  the  work  of 
Fathers  Brumoy  and  Du  Cerceau.  The  Signor  Zefirino  Re,  who  has  proved 
Ivimself  .'iingularly  and  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  time,  and 
whose  notes  to  the  "  Life  of  Rienzi  "  are  characterized  by  acknowledged  acute- 
ness  and  research,  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  two  Jesuits  com- 
pounded this  valuable  "record  of  facts." 

"  Father  du  Cerceau  for  his  work  made  use  of  a  French  translation  cf 
the  life  by  the  Italian  contemporary  printed  in  Bracciano,  1624,  executed  by 
Father  Sanadon.  another  Jesuit,  from  whom  he  received  the  MS.  This 
proves  that  Du  Cerceau  knew  little  of  our  '  volgar  lingua'  of  the  fourteenth 
century.     But  the  errors  into  which  he  has  run  show,  that  even  that  little 

*  Rienzi  was  murdered  because  the  Romans  had  been  in  the  habit  of  murdering  whenever 
they  were  displeased.  They  had,  very  shtirdy  before,  stoned  one  magistrate,  and  torn  to 
pieces  another.  Ky  the  .same  cau'^es  and  tlie  same  career,  a  people  may  be  made  to  resem- 
ble the  bravo  whose  hand  wanders  to  his  knife  at  the  smallest  .TflTront,  and  if  today  he  poni- 
ards the  enemy  who  assaults  him,  to-mnrrow  he  strikes  the  Iriend  who  would  restram. 

t  Here,  however,  he  does  injustice  to  Gibbon. 
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was  unknown  to  his  guide,  and  still  less  to  Father  Biumoy  (liowever  learned 
and  reputed  the  latter  might  be  in  Fretuh  literature),  who,  after  the  death 
of  Uu  Ceiceau,  supplied  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  pages  of  the  author's  MS., 
which  were,  I  know  not  how,  lust  ;  and  in  this  ]iart  are  found  the  more  strik- 
ing errors  in  the  work,  which  shall  i^e  noticed  in  the  pri^pcr  place  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  one  specimen  will  suflice.  In  the  third  chapter,  book  i  ,  Cola, 
addressing  the  Romans,  says,  '  Che  lo  giubileo  se  approssnna.  che  se  la  gente, 
la  quale  verrk  al  giubileo,  li  trova  sproveduti  di  annona,  le  pietre  (per  meta- 
tesi  sta  scritto  le  preite)  ne  porteranno  da  Roma  per  rabbia  di  fame,  e  le 
pietre  non  basteranno  a  tanta  moltitudine. — 11  francese  traduce:  Le  jubile 

approc'ie,  et  vous  n'avez  ni  jjruvisions,  ni  vivres;    les  ctrangers trou- 

veront  voire  ville  denuc'e  de  tout.  Ne  comptez  point  sur  les  secours  des  gens 
d'Eglise  ;  ils  sortironl  de  la  ville,  s'ils  n'y  trouvent  de  quoi  subsister  ;  ct 
d'ailleurs  pourroient-ils  suffire  i  la  multitude  innombrable,  qui  se  trouvera 
dans  vos  murs  ?  '  "  *  '■  Buon  Dio  !"  exclaims  the  learned  Zefnino,  "  Buon 
Dio  !  le  pietre  prese  per  tanta  gente  di  chiesa  !"  f 

Another  blunder  little  less  extraordinary  occurs  in  Chapter  vi.,  in  which 
the  ordinances  of  Rienzi  s  Buono  Stato  are  recited. 

It  is  set  forth  as  the  third  ordinance  : — "  Che  nulla  casa  di  Roma  siadata 
per  terra  per  alcuna  cagione,  ma  vada  in  commune;"  which  simply  means 
that  the  houses  of  delinquents  should  in  no  instance  be  razed,  Init  added  to  the 
community  or  confiscated.  This  law  being  intended  partly  to  meet  the  bar- 
barous violences  with  which  the  excesses  and  quarrels  of  the  barons  had  half 
dismantled  Rome,  and  principally  to  repeal  some  old  penal  laws  by  which  the 
houses  of  a  certain  class  of  offenders  might  be  destroyed;  but  the  French 
translator  construes  it,  "  Quettulle  maisoii  de  Rome  ne  saroit  doniic'e  en  pro- 
pre,  pour  quelque  raison  que  ce  put  etre  ;  mais  que  les  revcnus  en  appar- 
tiendroient  au  public  !  "  t 

But  enough  of  the  blunders  arising  from  ignorance. — I  must  now  be  per- 
mitted to  set  before  the  reader  a  few  of  the  graver  ofTences  of  wilful  assump- 
tion and  preposterous  invention. 

When  Rienzi  condemned  some  of  the  barons  to  death,  the  Pere  thus 
writes  (I  take  the  recent  translation  published  by  Mr.  Whittaker) : — 

"The  next  day  the  Tribune,  resolving  more  than  ever  to  lid  himself  of 
his  prisoners,  ordered  ta|>estries  of  two  colors,  red  and  white,  to  be  laid  over 
the  place  whereon  he  held  his  councils,  and  which  he  had  made  choice  of  to 
be  tiie  theatre  of  this  bloody  tragedy,  as  the  extraordinary  tapestry  seemeil  to 
declare.  He  afterwards  sent  a  cordelier  to  every  (me  of  the  jjrisoners  to  ad- 
minister the  Sacraments,  and  then  ordered  the  Capitol  bell  lo  lie  tolled.  At 
•thai  fatal  sound,  and  the  sight  of  the  confessors,  the  lords  no  longer  doubted 
of  sentence  of  death  being  passed  upon  them.  Tliey  all  confessed  except  the 
old  Colonna,  and  many  received  the  communion.  In  the  mean  while  the  peo- 
ple, naturally  prompt  to  attend,  -when  their  first  impetuosity  had  lime  to 
calm,  could  not  without  p. ty  behold  tlie  dismal  preparations  -which  were  mak- 
ing. 7 he  sight  of  the  bloody  color  in  the  tapestry  shocked  them.  On  this 
firat  impression  th--y  joined  in  opinion  in  relation  lo  so  many  illustrious  heads 
now  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and  lamented  more  their  unliajipy  catastrophe, 
as  no  crime  had  been  proved  upon  ihem  to  render  them  worthy  of  such  bar- 
barous treatment.      Above  all.,  the  unfortunate  Stephen  Colonna,  whose  birth, 

•  The  English  translator  could  not  fail  to  aHopt  the  Frenchman's  ludicrous  mistake. 

■t  See  Pre? ICC  to  Zcfi  ino  He's  edition  of  the  "  J.ifc  of  Kicrjzi,"  p.  9,  note  on  Du  Ccrceau. 

*  The  Knsriish  ir.inslalor  mikes  this  law  uninielligiblc  :  — "  That  no  family  of  Rorr.e 
shall  appropriate  to  their  own  u^c  what  they  think  fit,  but  that  the  revenues  shall  appertain 
to  llic  public"  1  I  I — The  revenues  of  what? 
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age^  and  affable  behavior  commanded  respeet,  excited  a  particular  compas- 
sion. All  universal  silence  and  sorrow  reigned  among  them.  Tliose  who 
were  nearest  Rienzi  discuvered  an  alteration.  Tiiey  took  the  opportunity  of 
implorins;  liis  mercy  towards  the  prisoners  in  terms  the  most  affectmg  and 
movmg." 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  original  from  which  the  Peredu  Cerceau 
borrows  or  ratlier  imagines  the  touching  recital,  there  is  not  a  single  syllable 
about  the  pity  of  the  people,  nor  their  shock  at  the  bloody  colors  of  the  tapestry, 
nor  their  particular  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  Stephen  Colonna  ? — in 
fine,  \.hQ  people  are  not  even  mentioned  at  all.  All  that  is  said  is,  "Some 
Roman  citizens  [alcuni  cittadini  Romani]  considering  the  judgment  Rienzi 
was  about  to  make,  interposed  with  soft  and  caressmg  words,  and  at  last 
changed  the  opinion  of  the  Tribune  ;  "  all  the  rest  is  the  pure  fiction  of  the 
ingenious  Frenchman  !  Again,  Du  Cerceau,  describing  the  appearance  of 
the  barons  at  tliis  fatal  moment,  says,  "  Notwithstanding  tiie  grief  and  despair 
visible  in  their  countenances,  tliey  slwwed  a  noble  indignation.^  generally  at- 
tendant on  innocence  in  the  hour  of  death.''''  What  says  tiie  authority  from 
which  alone,  except  his  own,  the  good  father  could  take  his  account  ?  Wliy, 
not  a  word  about  this  noble  indignation,  or  this  parade  of  innocence  !  The 
original  says  simply,  that  ^'  the  barons  were  so  frozen  with  terror  that  they 
were  unable  to  speak''''  (diventaso  si  gelati  die  non  poteano  favellare) ;  "  that 
the  greater  part  humbled  themselves"  (e  preze  penitenza  e  communione)  ; 
that  when  Rienzi  addressed  them,  "  «// the  barons  [come  dannati]  stood  in 
sadness."  *  Du  Cerceau  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  "  although  he  [Rienzi] 
was  grieved  at  heart  to  behold  his  victims  snatched  from  him.  he  endeavored 
to  make  a  merit  of  it  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  people."  There  is  not  a  word  of  this 
in  the  original ! 

So,  when  Rienzi,  on  a  later  occasion,  placed  the  prefect,  John  di  Vico, 
in  prison,  this  Jesuit  says,  "  7'o  put  a  gloss  upon  this  action  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  Rienzi  ^^7'^  out  that  the  governor,  John  di  Vico,  keeping  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  conspirators,  came  with  no  other  view  than  to  betray 
the  Romans."  And  if  this  scribbler,  who  pretends  to  have  consulted  the 
Vatican  MSS  ,  had  looked  at  the  most  ordinary  authorities,  he  would  have 
seen  that  John  di  Vico  did  come  with  that  view.  (See,  for  di  Vico's  secret 
correspondence  with  the  barons,  "La  Cron.  Bologn."  p.  406;  and  "  La 
Cron.  Est."  p.  444.) 

Again,  in  the  battle  !)etween  the  barons  and  the  Romans  at  the  gates,  Du 
Cerceau  thus  describes  the  conduct  of  tlie  Trii>une  :  —  "The  Tribune,  amidst 
his  troops,  knew  so  little  of  what  had  passed,  that  seeing  at  a  distance  one  of 
his  standards  fall,  he  looked  upon  all  as  lost,  and  casting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  full  of  despair,  cried  out,  '  O  God.  will  you  then  forsake  me  ?  ' 
But  no  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  entire  defeat  of  his  enemies,  than  his 
dread  and  cowardice  even  turned  to  boldness  and  arrogance." 

Now  in  the  original  all  that  is  said  of  this  is,  "  That  it  is  true  that  the 
standard  of  the  Tribune  fell — the  Tribune,  astonished  [or,  if  you  please,  dis- 
mayed, sbigottio],  stood  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  could  find  no 
other  words  than,  '  O  God,  hast  thou  betrayed  me  ?  '  This  evinced,  perhaps, 
alarm  or  consternation  at  the  fall  of  his  standard — a  consternation  natural, 
not  to  a  coward,  but  a  fanatic  at  such  an  event.  But  not  a  word  is  said 
about  Rienzi's  cowardice  in  the  action  itself;  it  is  not  stated  when  the  acci- 
dent happened — nothing  bears  out  the  implication  that  the  Tribune  was  re- 
mote from  the  contest,  and  knew  little  of  what  passed.    And  if  this  ignorant 

♦  See  "Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi.  lib.  i.  cap.  29. 
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Krenchman  had  fonsulted  any  other  coutetnporaneotts  historian  rchatct'tr  he 
would  have  found  it  asserted  by  them  all,  that  the  fight  was  conducted  vith 
great  valor,  both  by  the  Roman  populace  and  their  leader  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  barons  on  the  other.— G.  Vdl.  lib.  xii.  cap.  105  ;  "Cron.  Sen."  tom. 
XV.;  Murat.  p.  119;  "Cron.  E.s't."  p.  144.  Vet  Gibbon  rests  his  own  sar^ 
casm  on  the  Tribune's  courage  solely  on  the  baseless  exaggeration  of  tliis  Pere 
du  Cerceau. 

So  little,  indeed,  did  this  French  pretender  know  of  the  history  of  the  lime 
and  place  he  treats  of,  that  he  imagmes  the  .Stei)hen  Colonna  who  was  killed 
m  the  battle  above  mentioned  was  the  Jd  Stephen  Colonna,  and  is  very  pa- 
thetic about  his  '•  venerable  apjiearance,"  &;c.  This  error,  with  regard  to  a 
man  so  emment  as  Stephen  Colonna  the  elder,  is  inexcusable;  for,  had  the 
priest  turned  over  the  other  pages  of  the  very  collection  in  which  he  found 
the  biography  he  deforms,  he  would  Iiave  learned  that  old  Stephen  Colonna 
was  alive  some  lime  after  that  battle.— (Cron.  Sen.  Murat.  tom.  xv.  p.  121.) 

Again,  just  before  Rienzi's  expulsion  from  the  offue  of  Tribune,  Du  Cer- 
ceau, translating  in  his  headlong  way  the  old  biographer's  account  of  the 
causes  of  Rienzi's  loss  of  popularity,  says,  "  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
and  his  presence  was  known  only  by  the  rigorous  puni-hment  which  he  caused 
his  agents  to  inflict  upon  the  innocent."      Not  a  word  of  this  in  the  original  ! 

Again,  after  the  expulsion,  Du  Cerceau  says  that  the  barons  seized  upon 
the  "immense  riches"  he  had  amassed, — the  words  in  the  original  are, 
"  grandi  ornament!, "  which  are  very  diflerent  things  from  immense  liches. 
But  the  most  remarkable  sins  of  commission  are  in  this  person's  account  of 
the  second  rise  and  fall  of  Rienzi  under  the  title  of  Senator.  Of  this  I  shall 
give  but  one  instance  : — 

"The  .Senator,  who  perceived  it,  became  only  the  more  cruel.  His 
jealousies  produced  only  fresh  murders.  In  the  continual  dread  he  was  in, 
that  the  general  discontent  would  terminate  in  some  secret  attempt  upon  his 
person,  he  determined  to  intimidate  the  most  enterprising,  by  sacrificing 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  and  chiefly  those  whose  riches  rendered 
them  the  more  guilty  in  his  eyes.  Numbers  were  sent  every  day  to  the  Cap- 
itol prison.  Happy  were  those  who  could  get  off  with  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates." 

0/  these  grave  charges  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  original!  And  so 
much  for  the  work  of  Pere  Cerceau  and  Pere  Brumoy,  by  virtue  of  which 
historians  have  written  of  the  life  and  times  of  Rienzi,  and  upon  the  figments 
of  which  the  most  remarkaile  man  in  an  age  crowded  with  great  characters 
is  judged  by  the  general  reader  ! 

•  I  must  be  pardoned  for  this  criticism,  which  might  not  have  been  neces- 
sary, had  not  the  work  to  which  it  relates,  in  the  English  translation  quoted 
from  fa  tran<-lation  that  has  no  faults  but  those  of  the  French  original),  been 
actually  received  as  an  historical  and  indisputable  authority,  and  opposed  with 
a  triumphant  air  to  some  pas<;ages  in  my  own  narrative  which  were  literally 
taken  from  the  authentic  records  of  the  time. 


TH£   END. 


